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Abt. I, jts^ay^ on the Nature and Principle of Taste. By 
Archibald Alibon> LL. B. 'F. 11. S. Preboncbry of HarUrn, 
&c« &c. See. 2 Vol. 8 VO. pp. 830. Edinburgh, 1811. 

look upon this as, on the whole, the best and ino‘C 
’ ^ plon’-ing nork \vhich has yet been produced on the sub- 
jects of Taste and Beauty. Less ornate and advoiituroits than 
Burke, and le^s hvclj and miscellaneous than Piice or Knight, 
the author, y\e tlunk, has gone deeper into his subject tlian 
any ofthose writcis 5 ut the same time that he has btvn piore 
copious (perhaps too copious) in Ins examples and illustrations, 
ami more constantly awake (perhaps to an excess heie ako) to 
those feelings of enthusiastic delight which the contemplation of 
such subjects is apt to excite in the minds best qualified to dis- 
tcuss tliem. His analysis, therefore, though very patient and 
compreheiisivc, lias no feature of tlie chilling metaphysics of iho 
schools j and, while the love of his subject has led h»m into 
great fulness of detail, and the sensibility of his heart Icuit a glow 
of warm colouring to every part of his composition, tlia r^er, 
need be under no fear of encountering cither the rofiiumcitts of 
ingenious dogmatism, or tlie ravings of sentimental folly. The 
book, perhaps, is a little too long, — and the stjle a little too 
verbose : nor are the argiimcntutive and theoretical parta* 
Hufiiciently dlsljiirt fi om the illustrative and ornamei3tal^«^]^t^t[ 
the whole i^, in no ordinary degree, both |>e$ntffol 
structive ; and seems excellently adapted to p^on^te b<4h 
Igvc bud the knowtcflgc of the carious speculatkxis on wMcIrfif 
employed. Of iU beauty, we ?tre afiaid wc shall be able to 
give our readers but a very inadequate impi-eswoni but, of atK 
uiformatlon, We may hope to present them with a Mi^raUy 
klligibleab^ract 

totb Ivun NO. 35. A In 

* ' 



In fill disquisitions on subject of Tast^i 
ly two separste objects of inqidiy r— the fbrst to the 

turc of (KeJPaeulhf ; the otherto the imtiitisw w Vl^t* - At! 
one we endeavour to ^certain what it is that constitutes ^ 
Taste» — at another, what it is that eonstilutes Beauty ^ 
always necessarily engaged in^ detemiiniigi either 
is ike sinte qf mr mtnds^ nmen we are conscious of the pecu*-' 
liar emotions excited by the perception of» sublimity or hem^ 
ty, or what are the gtiahties tn objects which have the power of 
exciting ttiese emotions. It is the more necessaiy^ too, to attend 
to this distinction, and So Seep clearty in view tne indispensaUe 
importance of both brandies of the inquiry ; because most of 
the theories tiiat have hitherto been proposed on the subj^t^ 
appeal* to us to proceed upon a partim mrgetftilness of on6^ or 
other of tliem ; and ore emculatca to affonf an answer to one 
only of the two questions which we have announced as involved- 
in the discussion. Those wIk) have contended that beauty con- 
sists in curve linesy— in smoothness smallness or fragility, — ^in 
regularity, or moderate variety^ or in any other fixed or physi- 
cal property, — ^havc, for tlie most part, neglected altogether to. 
explain ioro these properties should affect the mind wim a sense 
of sublimity or beauty, or to determine the precise nature of 
the emotions which they excited |~white those, on the other 
hand, who maintain that tliese emotions consist merdy in the 
perception of utility, or of relation, or of what is ordinary and 
true, seem sometimes to forget, that evciy theory, e%en as to 
the nature of our emotions, must bo ultimately verified by a 
careful examination of the objects tliat are found to produce 
them, and by a large induction as to the whole aecompanyinis 
phenomena. 

But though it be thus mdicalfy ncccssa:^ to remember that 
there are two subjects of inquiry, it is, if possible, still inoie 
essential to recollect, tliat they must be discussed together ; that 
We can never ascertain what is beauty, without having clear no- 
tions of the state of mind which it produces, and, in its power of 
producing which, its essence consists ; and that it is utterly im- 
possible to ascertain what is the natm*e of the effect produced by 
oettdty on the mindf till wc can decide what are the eommoir 
^ti^rtics that a^^&undf in all tiie objects whiqh produce it. 

mitigations, therefore, into the principles ^f Taste, and 
ilitO the elements of Beauty, ou^t obviouJy to go together ; 
aetiS asthe ^idence must erne and the same, by which 

liy[Otrutbof oiir conjec|Usir&^w|^ nMufe of either^can be 
|3istei7niiie^ nbthing con injndici 04 B.or mMIbfaetory, 

tiiunany attempt to separate them in the diseussjkm* !M[|* Au- 
deserving of praise for soQ Unag more than for his 
' . • i ^ constant 
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fiittendoti^ M diis inqwrtant toda^dera-: 

XKAi.ai jlJikll'inc'ecjltea^ to express it ih ode 

t’the tttiotioat Whj^ we expt^rience irom die con* 
dtnniatiod’oi’ sabliad^ or bcadQr, tire not produced by any 
fdijj^al at mtrittsie quali^ id the obja^ which we contedipkte; 
but bjjT file recolkctiod or conception of /after obj^ which are 
associated in our ima^jpnaticNas with those before us, and conso* 
quently suggested by their i^pearancet and which are interest- 
ing or affc^dg, on the common and Guitar priiidplo of being 
the natoral olijccts of love, or of pity, or oi fear or Venera^ 
tion, or some other common and lively sensation of the mind, 
^lis is die first and most important proposition in his th^ry, — 
of which, accordingly, it may be- stated as die fundammital 
principle, that all objects are b^utifiil or sublime which Signify 
or suggest to us some simple emotion of love, pity, terror, or any 
other sociid or selfish afiection of our nature ; and that the beau* 
ty or suldimity which we ascribe to them, consists entirely in 
the power which they have acquired, by association or otW- 
wiso, of reminding us of the proper objects of diesc fa miliar 
fections. Mr Alison adds, thiU; the sensation of sublimity or 
beauty is not fully developed by the mere suggestion of some 
natural object of interest or afil^ion } but is distinctly felt only 
when the imagination is stimulated to conceive a connected U-ain 
or series of such ofgects, in unison with diat which was first 
suggested by the particular form, which is called beautiful, only 
formving been the parent of such a train. 

We dunk all this cijually true and important; and are satis* 
fiOd» the whole, with the manner in which Mr Alison has 
proved and illustrated it in the work before us. Yet it is a men*< 
ner which is fitter for a large book, than «uch a sliort paper ae 
wc con now afford to furnidi ; and wc thjnk we can conduct our* 
readers to the same conclusions by a less operose process, 
a detailed analysis of all Mr Alison’s speculations. ^ 

Tlie first notion that most people have about taste, Oc the ) 
parity of perceiving beauty, sdans to be, that it. is a* pe 
sente or fiicnlty, ot which beauty is the appropriate ohjcci, 
li|^ is the sense of scring,— -or souna,ji« hearing;. j 
this being once settled, there is, with many, an<ind.of^y 
question. Beauty is diat which gratifies the foeulty 
and tasfo is that by which we arc mode sensible of beoshy i 
this is all that is to be known die one or the .odi«r 1 ‘ llSvibi, 
of those who are not perfoctfy oontented with this definhian 
beauty, thriee urn many who semn satisfied with that of tatted 
which i^accdoipanies; and the majority, even .of philosepluotiji 
~ ‘ AS • nne^sriH 
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inquirers into those matters, seem to Have" acquiesced* in tHedticr’ 
• trine of a separate sense or faculty, the intimations of which ad>* 
init of no correction or explanation. This is obvi6u% iuipliedf. 
at all events, aiul, wx' rather think, is occasionally cx})ressed, in 
an the theories that resolve beauty into combinations of curve linos 
T— into r(‘laxation of the fibres — ^into smoothness — })roportioi^ 
—fragility, or any other physical qualities ; the authors of 
sucli sj>eculation.s being generally satisfied with reducing all tlie 
various forms of beauty to Uieir own favoured elements, and as- 
suming it as a fhuil principle and fixed law of our constitution, 
of which no acccimt could be rendered, tiiat those elements pro- 
duced ii distinct oprrnfii)!! upon some inwc.rd seoisc or laculty, 
the result of v\hich was tlie emotioii or perc(*ption of beauty. 
How extremely iii.^ocurate and unmeaning all this is, howc'xr, 
must be apparent to every one rvho will take tlm trou!»le to 
fleet upon it; and may be made crident, in a very tew words, 
fven to llu*se ivlui decline that trouble. 

If bciuifv l'>e the object of a peculiar sense or faculty, then ils 
nature ,n:n^t be as iiinjiliarly and c*ataiiily known to allwlu) pew- 
$f>gs that sense, as the nature of light or soinul is to those v/ho clui 
. see or Ircjir. It must always be recognized by the same pnspcj'- 
ti«>s and effects. No two* [n'r-son.*; who possess the seiist', can 
ever differ as to its presence or absence on any particular occti- 
§ion ; and, wlieu otice admitted to exist in certain forms, co- 
lours or proportions, mnst inevitably be discovered when^ua* tin? 
same funriri and. proportions are presented. I low notoi’ionsJy 
llie fact is otlierwise, it is needless for ns to say. Instead of 
consisting in one substance or element, like light, sound or heat, 
it is supposed to reside ent le and separate, in coloim^j, foniis 
and motions 5 nay, in proportions, sentiments, arguments and 
imitations; and to exist, conspicuous and distinct, in land- 
scapes, buildings, animals, verses, flowers, tunes, smiles, demon- 
fclmtions, and a tJuuisand other sliapes as anomalous. Instead 
of being jecognized by all jiersons who possess the sense to 
which it IS adapted, in every object in which it is plainly per- 
ceived by any one suc'i person, it is notorious, that not only in- 
dividuals, but whole nations, daily perceive the most exquisite 
beauty in t»bjecis> -where other iiKiividiials can see no lra(*es of 
it : and, finally, the very same persons who have onex' raptii- 
joudy a^iiiiftcd the beauty of certahi tbrms, colonic or pro))f)r- 
^ons, .mV>ne set of objects, daily confess that they can discover 
no sort of beauty in ven" same forms and proportions, when 

they happen to occnr-lb a aifferent. set of objects, llie forms, 
colours and proportions that are resp^vely beautiful ia a tree. 
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^ or ^ftipunt^n, are not beautiful, to any eye, in a lein- 

pfe-br & womaii 

•Tlfose very pbviou$ considerations appear to ns to l>c condu- 
the Mij)j?obition of an intrinsic m* elenienUry beau- 
ty mlaressing itself iirmiediately to a peculiar sense or laculty, 
of which it IS the appropriate object; arvl, cibvious as they arc, 
they si^m'alsb to furnish {obj^tions, hot loss decisive, against 
ahnost all the other theories that have been hitherto prerposed ou 
the subject. The absurdity, however, of supjiosing a separate 
aonse or faculty for the pcj*4’epUoh of beauty, was too glaring to 
belong accjuit^ced in, even by the most ingenious jdiilosppliers; 
and, ac< or<{ingly, it soouls to have been very early suspected 
the pcculiitr cmolicm \v<? received from tiic perception of 
btanty, might only be a inodliication of some other more simple 
and fuiiilhit* emotion ; and that all the beauty might consist in 
(ii.'g thin; cniolion. Accordingly, as many that arc 

iK u’-iMl'ul ohsei vi?d to be atjo oxtreinoly commodious and 
and as llie ideas cf use and convenience .are naturally 
jdai.-big, it, (X'tiiiTi'd to some ingenious persons, .that bc*auty 
might i^erliiips < o»i;.ist ahogvdier in Utility; and that the mys- 
tirious pleasure whidi we d rived from tlio sight of it, might be 
xoy >rc(’ f/j l]«<'so agivcjible recolh-cllojis, or natural sympathies, 

V !iie!i we !• now to aeeompaiiy the conception of convenienee 
m.d eomfbrt. N<i V, W(' think, was a great sUp; and in 
the light way;— -iuui, upon this principle, :i \ery saiisiactory ex- 
planation was giv» a of a great part ol’ the beauty of tlic pro- 
portions and fnius oi’ bin'Jdingi, the limbs pf animals, and o- 
objects of lliis dosoriptiifn. AVhen apjilied, however, to 
ihli'gs of u dillorent description, tb’is theory was found utterly 
to fail, llany things were f iuiuenlly useful, in whicli even the 
iiutliors of the theory could diMCovor no beauty; and many 
lliifigs w»‘re indirjmUibly beauiiful, wdiicli could only be coii- 
iiccttHl with utility by tlic most revolting and ludicrous straiiiingji 
of the imagination. Ploiigfis, ami dunghills, and bank bills, 
v’cye' very but no o:ic could be persuaded to think them . 

bciiutiliil; and pcojde were in raptures with the Ijoauty of rose- 
buds, and statues, and idle young w'omen, that wore allow'ed td 
be of IK) use wliats6(wer. It was evidently a great mistake, ilferc^ 
fore, to sup})<)se, that our sense of beauty wafe nothing 
tiiati ii perception of utility. [ 

Other theories, still more fantastical, were suggested by thif 
same narrowness of view', and the same love of simplicity. Bo^ 
cause every thing monstrous was found to excite dismst, beauty 
'V/as held to consist in what wm* most ordinary and common 
;£iid becau^' it ivos found possible to magnily eVery quality td a 

A3 disagre(?ailxb 
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disagreeable excess, it was happily conjectured, that' 
iniglit bo notJniig but mediocrity, A still more notable hj’^|>^ . 
thesis was fijundcil o)i tlie pleasure which we sometimes receive 
from tracing the connexion of complicated phenomena j and 
the nature of bc^auty was marvellously elucidated, by affirming 
that it arose from the perception of relation. Others proposed 
to clear up the mystery, by resolving it into a feeling of moral 
approbation j and otlu rs made it manilbst, that it ai'osc merely 
from’ a strict observation of triitji ! 

Of propositions that appear to have no meaning, it is not 
easy to oficr any confutation 5 but of such of the preceding 
theories as we have tlie good fortune to comprehend, we would, 
rather say tJiat they were partially true, than that they were 
railicjilly erroneous ; and that the error CNonsisted more Li snp-^ 

E osing that any one explanation would serve for all cases, than 
i tlic insufficiency of that proposed for the cases by which it 
was obVioiuly suggested. It seems to be perfectly tme, for in- 
stance, that certiiin combinations of colours and of sounds are 
originally agrt'cahlo to the eye and the ear, and constitute a sort 
of beauty, vliich may be said to be tlie direct and peculiar olv 
jeet of our perception ; and of which no other account can be 
^iven, than that, by the constitution of our nature, such ob- 
jects arc agreeable to us. In tlie same way, it is true, and to a 
far greater extent, that the perception of utility, fitness and de- 
sign, does coninninicate to us a certain sensible gratification, and 
constitutes tlie.cliicf Ix'auty of many objects of our admiration. 
The error lies, theri'fore, not in stating these as sources of beau-* 
ty, but in Iiokling tiiat lliere are no other sources*; and an- 
nouncing, as ipilvcraal tinjoroms, what are only solutions of 
particular problems. 

llie grand mistake^ indeed, which seems to have misled al- 
most all tlie iJi((uirc'rs into tills curious subject, consists in their 
taking it for granted, that beauty, in w’hatever variety of objects 
it might be found, was always in itself one and the same j and 
tluit, in orfler to explain the beauty of any particular thing, it 
w'as n.-Cf .«sary to nhiAv iliat it had so|ne quality in common witJi 
nil other things iiial 'were beautiful. How very hopeless an un- 
dertaking this \vas, may be collected even from the slight and 
imjierfoet enu mention wchavc already given of ' the classes of 
things that are allov/ed to possess beauty. And indeed, when 
Wc coij^drr, that things great and Ihile, — regular and irregu- 
lar, — bunple and complicated, — usoU ss and useful, — natural and 
at'tificuil, — iij;y, material and immaterinJ, — intellcc- 

' ^Uiil and moral, er./iilf equally susceptible of beauty j it must. 

pretiy cvidciit, this is tlie only cjunlity in which 
3 '^ ' thojr 
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can 5 and that they can have nollung Jn common hot 
. this vaty b^tity, wlych is supposed to depend’ xipon Iheir pre- 
vious possession of soine'Common quality. 

But what do we really m^, when say, «liat all these 
things agree in beingTseautiful ? "Do we mean any tiring more, 

^ than that we-call them ah by this one name ; and "that they re- 
acmWeeach other in being jigreeable? For, isitreaHy true thftt 
ihey are all agreeable in the same manner ? or that they allect 

with one and the same kind of sensation ? Is it not notorious, 
on thewcontrary, .that fliere are almost as many hinds -of beauty 
ns there arc varieties of mental emotion j tliat some are me- 
lancholy, and swne cheerful, — some humble and simjfle, and 
others ^commanding and magnificent; — ai\d that we ai’C* moved 
accordingly, ’by the contemplation of all those varied ‘q)(icies, 
eithiT to pensive tenderness,— rto love, pity and regret,— or to 
gay and airy imaginations, — -or to still and tranquil thought, — 
or to admiration, humility and awe? Dut if it be true, that; 
llie emotions which vre receive from beauty arc 4luis various in 
themselves, and that they partake thus largely of the character 
of other emotions, w'hy should we mot conclude, tbttt ihcv are 
but modifications of these more familiar affections, — aiul that the 
.beauty which we impute to external objects, is nothhi^g move 
than their power of reflecting these several inward affections ? 
Tliis accordingly is the theory adopted by Mr Alison ; and we 
think made out by him by the most satisfactory evidence. We 
must still be permitted, however, to take om: own way for a lit- 
»tle longer, in unfohling k. 

There are two ^md two oiily— ^that require little ex- 

planation. First, lA^at are tlic primary affections, by the siig^ 
gestion erf which wo think the sense of beauty is produced ? 
And, secondly, 'What is the nature of the connexion by which 
we suppose that the ol^ects we call bcaiitiiiil arc enabled .to. sug- 
,gt‘st these affections ? 

With regaril to thefii'st of thcsepoiiits, it foTturiatelyisnot he- 
ccssaiy cither to enter into any tddious details, or to have recourse 
lo any nice distinctions. AU sensations that arc not Absolutely 
indifferent, aiul arc, at the 'Same time, either agreeable, wheii 
' 'sexperienceil by ourselves, w attractive when -contemplate in ; 
■others, may form nthc foundation of the emotions -of -sublimity 
-or beauty. The Jove of sensation, as we have selsewlies'e italcen 
'Occasion to-dbsorve, bccirs to be the ruling appetitekrf bu^ian jia- 
:tiire ; and many seusatkms, in which the sceins^raitly to 

preponderate, arecoiiscqucntly sought for with iividity, and r<^coJ- 
JeeU'd with intevest, even in our own persojisi In the j>ersons of 
eniQtions still more painful arc contciiiplatcd wllh cager- 
dL’4 * , 'Oics* ' 
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iie^s and dcligjit i and therefore we must not be surprised 1^4 
find, that inanv of the pleasing sensations of beauty dr 
inity, resolve themselves liltiiiiatcly into repoAectjons of feelings, 
iluit may appear to have a veiy opposite crharactcr* , The siuh 
of the whole is, that every feefing which it is agreetiblo to expcr 
rience^ to recal, or to witness, may become tlie source of beau- , 
ty in external objects, when it is so connected with them as that 
their appearance reminds us of that feeling. Now, in rcaJ lifc^ . 
and from daily experience and observation, we know that it is ' 
greeable, in the fii'st place, to rccdlcct our own pleasurable senr 
Rations, or to be enabled to fimn a lively conception of l lie plea- 
sures of other men, or even of sentient beings of any descrij)- 
tion. We know likewise, from the same sure authority, that 
there is a certain delight ill the remembrance of our or 
the conception of our Jiilurc emotions, even tliough attended with 
great pain, jirovidcd they be not forced too rudely on the niiiul^ 
and be softened by the accompaniment of any milder feeling. 
And finally, we know, in the same manner, that the spectacle 
or concejilion of tjjc cmoiiuns of others, even wluai in a high 
degree painful, is extremely interesting and attractive, uikI 
draws us away, not only Ircm the consitleriitiori of indilFereiit 
objects, but even froiri the pursuit of liglit or frivolous oujoy- 
iHOntfi. All tliese are jilain and familiar facts, of the existence 
of whicli, however they may be explained, no one can entertain 
the slighti'st dojibl, — {uid into winch, there/bro, we sluill have, 
made no incoiisitlcrable progress, if wc can resolve the more 
mysterious fiict, of the emotions we receive from tlic contcmplar 
tion of stiblimity or beauty. 

Our jiroposiiion tlicn is, tlmt these emotions arc not original 
f motions, nor produced di. ectJy by any cjuiilitics in the objects 
'which excite them ; but reflect ions, or images, of the more nidi- 
cal and familiar emotions to'whicli we have already alluded ; and 
arc occasioned, not by any inherent virtue in the objects bc- 
Ibrc UR, but by the accidents, if we may so express ourselves, 
by which these may have been enabled to suggest or rccal to luij 
«>ur own past sensations or synipathifs. We could almost ven- 
ture, indeed, to lay it down as an axiom, tliat, except in the 
plain and palpable case of botlily pain or pleasure, we can no 
ycT be interested in any thing but tlie fortunes of sentient beings ; 
—and that every thing partaking of ahe impure of mental eino-^ 
rion, must have for its object the feelings, past, prcscnt>or pos- 
sible, iCtRoihctliing capable of sensati<wi. Independent, there- 
fore, tif all evidence, ejtd witlioiit the. help of any explanation, 
^e>liould havel^m i conclude, tliat the emotions of beauty 
sublimity m^t^ayc for their objects the sufjerings or eiijojj- 
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m^ts erf beings and to rqbct, as ijUrii*sioaHy absurd 
and bicri^ible, dlfe supposition, tJiat* material ol 5 jett«> wliicli 
obviously do neither hurt nor delight the body, should yet ex- 
cite, by their mere physical (jualilies, tlie very powrfiil emotions 
which are sonictimes excited by the spectacle of beauty. 

Of the feelings, by their connexion wth wdiich, exteihal objects 
become beautiful, wc do not think it ncccsf ary to speak jnore mi- 
nutely j — and therefore, ' it only remains, under this preK^innary 
vie^’' of tlie subject, to explain the nature of that connexion by 
which wc conceive this ciicet to be produced. Ho e, also, there 
is but little need for minuteness, or fulness of cninjieration. Al- 
most every tie, by wliicli two objects can be bound together in the 
imagmalion, in such a maimer as that the preseiitiuent of the 
one sliftll rccal the memory of the other ; — <ir, in otlier words, 
almost every jio&sible rcLition which can subsist between such ob- 
jects, may serve to connect the ihiiigs w^e call sublime or bcauti- 
Vul, wjth*ft*elings that are interesting or deliglitful. Mr Alison 
lias not made; any attempt to class or enumuate these various . 
relations; but has groupixl them al! logtlhcr mulcr tlio swtv})- 
ing name of Associations.. Nor indeed can he be miicli bfamcil 
for tlic oinifsion ; when it is considered, on the one huMd, that 
ill ly enuineratlon which lie comM have given nni^ necessarily 
liavebiH'n imperfect; and, on the other, that the general nature 
<jf the liuv which . he wished to illustrate, must, In the longrun, 
have been fully iinjircssed upon the minds of ail those who attend- 
ed to his copious and wTll-choscn examples. To us, however, 
who have less room for exftmples, and less reliance on the attru-. 
lion of our readers, some slight attempt at desci iliing and clash- 
ing the inoiit common of those coniiexj<jns, ujipcarH to be more 
importaiu, — imd may even cnalde us to inUviduce the lew ex- 
ampios upon which we con venture, witli more cfTect and ad- 
vantage. 

It appears to us, then, that objects ra'C sublime or be?mliful, 
]sl, when thi'V are the natural signs, and perpetual concomitjnis 
of haijpincss or Fufleriiig, or, at any rate, of some livdy fci l- 
iug or emolien in ourselves or in some o'lher sentJeiit Ixiings ; or, 
*J(!ly, when tliey arc the arbitrary or acciclf*J:ud C(>iico:iii!r.i)t;> of,, 
suck feelings ; or, fhlly, vrhen they bear some analogy, or iimeitid , 
res(*jnl'»!iiacc}, to ciix,i:msltincc« or situations with whii li thetfc cv, 
motions are nccet^sari^y ccnntvtcd. In endcavcTu ing tp iilus- , 
tnilc the luitun* of these several rclatiou.s, wc dudl be led to lay 
iif’forc our readers some pvoois that aj^pear to us satisfactory of 
liie tnith of the general theory. 

7 ’he obviou*?, and the strongest assocuitfor^ that can be - 
jE£Uibli$hed between iaivianl forfings and 
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oLlie object is necessarily anti universally connected with the fec&ng 
Ijy the law of nature, so that k is always presented to the sen^ 
wlien tlie feeling is impressed upon the mmd, — ^Take, for cxaip^ 
f>le, the sound of thunder. — Notliing, perhaps, in die whole 
range of nature, is more strikingly ana universally subJime ; yet 
it seems obvious,, (hat the subZiiiiity is produced, not by any 
jquality that is perceived by the ear, but altogether by die irn- 
jiression of Power and of Danger that is neccssjirily made upon 
1,hemind, whenever that sound k heard. That it is not pro^ 
sduced by any peculiarity in the sound itself, is certain, from die 
anistatos that are frequently made with regard to it, ITie noise 
*of a cart rattling over the stones, is often mistaken for thunder; 
;and ae long as the mistake lasts, this very vulgar and inslgnifi- 
vcant noise is actually felt to be prodigioudy sublime. It is s© 
felt, because it is then associated with ideas of prodigious power 
jjimi Hiidelincd danger; — and the . sublimity is destroyca, thff 
^^noiiiciit the association is dissolved, though the sound itself, 
and its effect on the organ, continue exactly tlic same. This, 
therefore, is an instance, in which sublimity is distinctly proved 
to consist, not in any physical quality of the object to w hich it is 
iiscribed, but inJts necessary connexion with that vast and un- 
conlroiiled Power ^hich is the natural object .of awe and vene- 
ration. 

Wo may now take an example a little less plain and clcment- 
•ary. The most beautiful object in nature, perhaps, is the coun- 
tenance of a young and beautiful woman ; — and we are apt at 
(Srst to imagine, that, independent of aH associations, the forms 
«.rid colours which it displays qrc^ in diemselves, lovdy and en- 
:{jaging, and would appe ar charming to all beliblders, witJi wliat- 
«v-er other qi!alitit*s or impressions they niiglit }ia})pcn to be 
oonneoted. A very little reflectioa, however, will probably be 
suflIicicRt to convince lis of the fallacy of this impression j and 
to satisfy us, that what wc admire is not a combination of forms 
^ud colours, whicii could n(wer excite any mental emotion, but 
Sa collection of signs mid tokens of those feeliirgs and affection's, 
vvliieli ai*e universiiJIy recognised as the proper objects of love 
and sy input !iy. Laying aside the emotions arising from dif- 
seronc'* of sox, and supposing female beauty to be coutemplat- 
<*d by liic pure and uiicn vying eye of a fcnuilo, it seemS quite 
obvitras, thut amoi’g its ingredients we shouW trace the signs of 
•two different sets of qualities, that are ucitlicr of them tlie objt*ct 
of but of li higher faculty 5 — ^in the first place, of youth and 
Jicalthj and in tli^>'!:;fond place, of innocence^ gaiety, sensibility, 
ifemelli^xicc,/d(^r:»x'‘j <Sr vivacity. Now, without enlarging up- 
! j&a die natarii||if|4pt of tkue :»ye shall just suppose 

’ ' ' ibast 
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which must be admitted at all events td' 
'be actn^y si^ificaiit of the qualities we have enumerated, had 
^ been by tile law of nature attached to the V€*ry opposite qua- 
lities tliat the smooth forehead, the firm cheek, and the fUll 
lip, which are now 'so distinctly expressive to us of the gay and 
vigorous pcriotls of youth,— and the clear and blooming comple- 
xion, which indicates health and agility, had been in jact the forms 
' and colours by which old age and sickiiess were characterized ; 
and that, instead of being found united to those sources and 
' sedsons of enjoyment, they had been the badges by which nature 
pointed but that st^ite of suflering and decay which is now signi- 
fied to us by the livid apd emaciated face of sickness, or the 
wrinkled front, the quivering lip, and hollow check of age 
If this were the familiar law of our nature, can. it be doubted 
that we slipuld look upon these appearanct?s, not . with rapture, 
but with aversion, — and consider it as absolutely ludicrous or , 
disgusting, to speak of the beauty of what was interpreted by 
every one as the lamented smn of pain and decre^)itudc 

Such, we conceive, wquldbethe inevitable effect of dissolv- 
ing the subsisting connexion between the animating ideas of 
hope and enjoyment, and those visible appeanuiccs which arc 
now significant of those emotions, and derive their whole beau- 
ty from that signification. But the cfikl would be still stronger, 
if we could suppose the moral expression of those appearances to 
be reversed in the same manner. If the smile, which now t^i- 
chants us, as the expression of innocence and affection, were 
the sign attached by nature to guilt and malignity, — ^if the blush 
which expresses aelicacy, and thc; glance that speaks intcll^ 

g once, vivacity and softness, had always been found united wih 
ratal passion or idiot moodiness 5 is it not certain, that die 
whole of their beauty would be extinguished, and that our imo- 
tions from the sight of them would be exactly the revei^ of 
v/hat they now arc ? 

This, we tliink, no idolater of beauty will be hardy enough 
to deny : But our natural prejudices still cling to us ; a»d, white 
we are forced to admit, that the countemmee which we now 
think most lovely, would cease entirely to please, if Ae qualitiea 
which constituted its beauty were significant of notlii.ig but pain- 
ful fcelingi^ and hateful dispositions, we aro. apt to liuicy, tliat, 
.though disagreeable, it might still be thought bcautifid, — and 
bo regarded, as we now regard many a beautiful facteV which we 
know to indicate neither innocence, intelligence, nor gentle- 
ness. Jt is proper, therefore, that we should t^idcavour to ex-* 
plain this seeming anomaly, of admitted beau^. where there is 
no expression of any amiable or attractive 
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There arc Uircc considerations that may serve to remove tli® 
difficulty. Ii> the first place, it should be remembered, /that" 
our impression of the beauty of the hinuan countenance, is de-i ' 
iive<l from an habitual recollection of tlie interesting or amiable 
► qualities of which it is generally found to bo the sign \ and thi.^ 
iAnpression, being formed from experience of wbat is i*cally tht; 
Vi»e in the fiir greater number of instances, cannot lie entirely 
tfiacod by our conviction, that, in a particular instance, the 
i;Ign has l)een disjoined from the tiling signified. This discove- 
ry, indeed, is always accompanied by a feeling of pain and dis- 
appointaicnt ; but this will often be Icuud to mingle with thfe 
pleasing cxpoclations to Avliich it lias succeede^h and to consti- 
tute a compound emotion, wliich is far from being purely dis- 
agreeables — like the mixed feelings of respect, sorrow «*md hidigna- 
f ion, witli which we look upon a polluted sanctuary. In the sc*- 
coud place, there is almost ahvays, in these cases, the cxjircssion 
of youth and health; an ex})iTss-ion, in itself, indelibly pleasing, 
aiid which docs not 1‘luays become Joss iuteresting for the coii- 
lr<asts\hich guilt or misery may ocyivsionaliy throw over the 
Iibpcs and joys of which it is naturally signlfiearit. In the lu'-t 
place, it is necessary to remember, t!;al tim femalo form is to 
men tlic obj,e<*t o'f a passion which is ratif-iicd Vvith the nttriliutes 
of youth CiIkI hc:ilth, — wliich has little i elation to the finer c!e- 
ineiits of beauty, and is natimally giutiiicd, l>v the exisl- 
\ eace and the iudiciilions of feelings liiat are alfou cd to be guilty 
\and degrading. Tliis jiasiion however Is, in the pregn^ss of 
Wicly, so intimately blendal witli higher and jjurer Icelings, 
THat Its influence has given a colouring to the general Jan- 
gWe on the subject of U nale beauty, anil sanctioned the ap- 
pluftlion of that name to qualities, which could never have ob- 
tiiiiuil it upon any other principle. Uhe. operation, iudceil, of 
this Kiiturbii^g force has given a very perplexing bias to all our 
couce^iious of human beaut}", and has sensibly afiected the spc'- 
rulatio^^ of several ingenious imjuirers into the Jiature of beinity 
in gciie]^, at the same time that it has made it somewhat difficult 
and eml)ATas»iiig to point out the particular vy>ui*ces of tlieir er- 
rors. Th\ same general principle* will serve to account for tlic 
other anoi^^ily, of countenances that express intelligence and 
goodness, whhout admitting of being cahi d beautiful Wjiere 
youlli and heWh arc not wanting m siujli cases, it wull com- 
nioii found, lliiit flierc arc oyiv’ent traces of some phy- " 
eical iniporfecuon or disaster, connected with the revolling i- 
fleas of Mflcriuff att^,,|»ain, and in some measure weakening 
or fiistii^irig t|)^. expression of tlie more plckshig <;>!r)lities. 
Witliptiijt veptj^l^ farther, , however, upon, tiiis 'daiigorouji 
' ■ grouiuj^ 
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' groiiridj we thirtk'w0;}^^^ said nc^arly enough to satisfy our 
attenUv^ readcTsVth^t the beaiity. ^ the huniari eoutitenaiice i* 
ilerived chiefly from suggesting to us conccyptions of human fetJ- 
ings and dispositions; and that our emotioits are not excited hv 
a mere assemblajjo of colours and waving linos, but by tlie legi- 
ble characters of hope and joy — of innocence, feasibility ami 
kindness, wliich form the proper objects -of our love, aiul the 
most delightful occasions of our sympatliy. 

That the beauty of a living and sentient cr^ture sliould de- 
pend, in a great degree, upon qualities }>eculiar to such^a crea- 
ture, rather than upon the mere pl>ysLcal attrilmtes uhich it 
may possess in common with tlie inert matter around it, cannot 
indeed appojir a veiy improbable supposition to any one- But 
it may bo more diflicult tor some persons to understand hov/ tljo 
beauty of mere dead matter should be derived from the fediiiga 
and sympathies of sentient beings. It is absolutely necessary, 
therefore, that we should give an instance dr two of this <leri- 
valion. 

It is easy enough to understand how the sight of a pictirre or 
statue slioukl allect us nearly in the same way as the sight of the 
original: nor is it much more diflienk to conceive, how tlnr 
sight of a cottage slioiild give ns something of the same feeling 
as the sight of a peasant’s hmiily ; and the aspect of a town raise 
.many ol (he same ideas as the appejirance of a multitude of per- 
sons. We may. begin, therefon?, with an example a little more 
complicated, ^fake, tor instance, the c^iso of a comnum Eng- 
lish landscape — ^green meadows with tat cattle — canals or navi- 
gable rivers — well fenced, w^cll cultivated fields — neat, clean, 
scattered cottages — luunblc antique church, with churchyanl 
elms, and crossing hedge-rows — all seen under bright skies, and 
ill good weather: — There is much beauty, cs every one wjll ac- 
knowledge, in such a st'cric. But in what does the beauty c*on- 
sist ? Not ccTtainly in the mere mixture of colours and lorms ; for 
colours more pleasing, and lines more graceliil, (according to 
any theory of grace that may be preferred), might bo spread up- 
on a board, ora painter’s pallet, without engaging the eye to 
second glaiicc, or raising the least emotion in the mhul ; — but, 
in the jiieturo of human nappiness that is presented to our imo- 
ginalions and affik*tions, — in the visible and unequivocal signs 
of comfort, and cheerful and pcaceliil enjoyment, — ;aml of that 
secure and successful industry that ensures its eoritiniiance, — 
and of the piety by whicli it is exalted, — and' of the simplicity 
by which it is contrasted with the guilt cjul the feVer of a city, 
life ; — in the images of health and teinjioranc0*^d plenty wlucll 
it exhibits to every eye, ---aJtid in the glirnpsiilt^nch it allords 

to 
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to warmer imaginations, of those primitive dr &bulotta times^ v 
when man was iincorruptecl by luxury and ambition, and of - 
those humble retreats in wliich we still delight to imagine that 
love imd philosophy may find an unpolluted asylum. At all' e> 
vfents, however, it is human feeling that exeites our sympatiby, 
and forms the object of our emotions. It is man, and man a* 
lone, that we see in the beauties of the earth which he inhabits j— 
or, if a more sensitive and extended sympathy connect us with 
the lower families of animated nature, ana make us rejoice with 
the lambs that bleat on the uplands, or the cattle tliat ruminate 
in the valley, or even %vith the living plants that drink the bright 
sun and tlie Iwiliny air beside them, it is still ilie idea of enjoy- 
ment — of feelings that animate the existence of sentient beings 
-—that calls tbrtli all our emotions, and is the parent ot all the 
beauty with which we proceed to invest the inanimate creation 
aroUnd us. 

Instead of this quiet and tamo English landscape, let us now take 
a Welch or a Highland scene ; and see whether its beauties wilt 
admit of being explainetl on the same principle. Here, we shall 
have lofty mountains, and rocky and lonely recesses, — tufted 
woods hung over precipices, — flakes intersected with castled pro- 
montories, — ample solitudes of unploiighed and untrodden val- 
leys,^ — ^nameless and gigantic ruias, — and mountain echoes re- 
peating the scream of the eagle and the roar of the cataract# 
This, too, is beautiful j — ana,- to those who can intcrj^rct the 
language it speaks, far more beautiful than tlic prosperous scene 
with which we have contrasted it. Yet, lonely as it is, it is to 
the recollection of man ainl of human feelings that its beauty 
also is owing. The mere forms and colours that compose its 
visible appearance, are no more capable of exciting any emo- 
tion in the mind, than the forms and colours of a Turkey car- ‘ 
pet. It is sympathy with the present or the past, or the ima- 
ginary inhabitants of such a region, that alone gives it either 
interest or beauty j and the delight of those who behold it, will 
always be found to be in exact proportion to the force of their 
iinaginnlions, and the warmth of their social affections. The 
leading impressions, here, are those of romantic seclusion, and 
primeval simplicity; — clovers sequestered in these blissful soli- 
tudes, ‘ from towns and toils remote, ^ — and rustic poets and 
philosophers communing with nature^ at% distance from the low 
piirsul^a and selfish malignity of ordinaiy mortals 5 — 4hen there 
is the tolime impression of the Mighty Power which piled the 
inas 4 y^ cliffs upon e^ch other, and rent the mountains asunder, ^ 
aml^ttered giant fragments at tlieir base and all 
images connect^ With the mommients of antient magnificence 

and 
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ftnd extittjg^jiished hostffity,-T-tlie fecub, tod the combats, and 
tiKe tdump^s of its wila. utid primitive inhabitants, contrasted 
with the stillness and desolation* of the scenes where they lye in- 
terred — and the romantic ideas attached to their nntient "tradi- 
tions, and the peculiarities of their present life,-^their wild and 
cntfiusiastic poetry,— their gloomy superstitions, — their attach- 
Bient to their chiefs,. — the dangers, and tlje hardships and cii- 
jojinents of their lonely himtin^ and fishings, — tlierr pastoral 
shielings on the mountains in summer,: — ^ond the tales ami the 
sports that amuse the little groupes tliat are frozen into their 
vast and trackless valleys in the winterr Acid to all this, the 
traces of vast and obscure antiquity that are impressed on the 
hmgiiagc and the habits of the people, and on the cliffs and 
caves and giilfy torrents of the land j and the solemn mid touch- 
ing reflection, perpetually recumng, of the weakness and in- 
significance of perishable man, whose generations thus pass a- 
way into oblivion, with all their toils and ambition, while Na- 
ture holds on her imvarying course,, and pours out her streams, 
and reiu'ws her forests, witii undecaying activity, regardless of 
the late of her proud and perishable sovereign* 

We set all this down at random, from the vague and casual 
recollection of the impressions we have ourselves received fi'om 
this sort of scenery ; — by no means' as an. exact transcript of the 
images and feelings %vhich it must excite in all beholders, but 
merely ns a specimen of the manner in which it operates on the 
heart and imagination, and of the nature of that connexion, 
which is established between our natiu'al sympathies and the vi- 
sible peculiarities of our mountain landscape. The truth is, 
that there is an endless variety in tlie trains of thought to wliicli 
tliis kind of scenery is. calculated to give rise f and fliat it difiera 
esscntiidly, in this respect, from the scenery of a more cultivat- 
ed region, where tlicre is scarcely any very deckled expression, 
but thsit of comfort and tranquillity. To make amends, how'- 
ever, it must be admitted, that tliis last expression, is much more 
clear and obvious to beholders of every degree and description. 
There is scarcely any one who docs not fc3 and understand the 
beauty of smiling fields aiwl comfortable cottages ; but the beauty 
of lakes and mountains is not so universally distinguishable. It 
requires some knowledge of our species, — some habits of reflec- 
tion, — some play of fancy, — some exercise of affisetion, to in- 
terpret the lofty characters in wliich Nature here speaks to the 
heart and the imagination f and reflects, from the broken as- 
pects of Uie desert, tlie most oowerfil images of the feelings and- 
tlie f6rtime$ of* mam Thoiigia it has been theft ;^iion, there- r 
fore, £bv aj^receht IfayeUors to offcct a prodi^dtw admiration . 
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fi)r these picfitrenqiie regif^ns, we cannot help su&pccUrig^ that 
their beauty has been truly felt by a \eiy small number and 
wt*ro exceedingly deliglitcd by the frank confissioa of 
Cockney tourists, who lately published an account of tht ir expecii- 
tioa to the Scottish I-Iighlands ; in which they fairly state, tha: 
they could discover no Wauty in our naked mountains and dreji 
ry lakes ; and were astonislicd how any intelligent person coukl 
voluntarily pass liis time in the ^ cold and laborious * pa‘'tim(‘ii 
which they afforded, when he might have devoted it to « tiu: 
gay vivacity of plays, operas, and polite assemblies. ^ ac- 

cordingly post back to Lon/ Ion as fiist as possible; and all it 
yawning, in a sort of disconsolate tcri'or, along the banks of 
Lochloniond, enlarge, with much animation, on tlie beauty and 
grandtMir — of Finsbury Square ! ^ 

We have said enough, we believe, to let our readv^rs under- 
stand what we mean by external objects being the natural signs 
or concomitants of human sympathies or emotions. Yet we 
cannot lift up our eyes, in this delightful sea^^on, without being 
lenij)te<l to add one other illustration, and to ask, on wlnit o- 
ther principle w'e can account for the beauty of Spring ? Win- 
ter has shades as deep, and colours as brilliant ; and the great 
f'orms of nature are substantially the same through all the revo- 
lutions of the year. We shall seek in vain, therefore, in tlie 
accidents of mere organic matter, for the sources of that ‘ ver- 
nal delight and joy, ’ which subject all finer spirits to an an- 
nual intoxication, and strike home the sense of beauty even to 
hearts that seem proof against it under all other aspects. And 
it is not among the Dead, but among the Lmng, that diis 
beauty originates. It is the renovation of life and of joy to all 
animatM beings, that constitutes this great jubilee of nature; — 
the young of animals bursting into existence, — the simple and u- 
niversal pleasures which arc difluscd by tlie mere temperature of 
the air, and the profusion of sustenance, — llic pairing of birds, 
— the cheerfiil resumption of rustic toils, — the great alleviation 
of* all the miseries of jmverty and sickness,— our sympathy with 
tlie young life, and the promise and the has^ards of the vegeta- 
ble creation, — the solemn, yet cheering, imi)rc9sion of the con- 
stancy of Nature to her great periods of renovation, — and 
the hopes that tlart spontaneously forward into the new circle 
of exKjrtidns and enjoyments that is opeiunl up by lier hand 
and her example. Such are some of the conceptions that arc 
Ibrml Hiion us by the appearances of returning Spring ; and 
that st'cm to account for the emotions of delight with which 
iliosc iippeartocA are hailed, by ever} mind eudow^I with any 
itegrqe of somewmat better than "file brightness of 
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the cf)lours, or llw ogreeablencss of the siaeDs that are then pre- 
sentt J to our seiisofc. 

llioy are kindred conceptions that constitute all the beau- 
ty of Childhood. The Ibiins and coloul^ that are peculiar 
to that a^, are not necessaiily or absolufWy beautiful in them- 
helvet > ; lor, in a grown person, the sumo forms afhd coJi urs 
would be either mdicrous or disgusting. It is their inde- 
structible connexion with the engagin|^ ideas of innocence,— of 
carclobs gaiety, — of unsuspecting confidence ; — made still more* 
tender and attractive by the recollection of hcljitossncss, aiul 
blameless and ha})py ignonuicc, — of tlie anxious afioetlou that 
watches over all their ways, — ^and of the hopes and tears that 
5cek to pierce futurity, for those who have neither fears nor 
care» nor anxieties for thoni&cKes. 

These few illii&tralions will probably be sufficient to give our 
readers a general conception of the character and the grounds 
of that tlieor} of lioauiy which wo think is e^tabljsJicd in the 
work before us., The}' are all examjiles, it will be ob^oivod, of 
the /ps/ and most important connexion which we think may be 
established between exterind objects and the sentiments, or cmuo- 
lion® of the nihid 5 or cases, in wdiich the \isil>le ))lienonn‘na 
are tJie natural and universal nccompanimerits of tlie canotion, 
and av(‘ consequently capable of reviving that imiotion, in some 
degree, in the breast of t*very btdioldtT. If the tc'uor of lliojo 
illuslralioiis has been such as to make any impression in fiivour 
of the general theory, we conceive that it must bo vt»ry great- 
ly confirmed by the slightest consideration of th(* serond 
clasF tif cases, or those in which the external object is not the 
natundand necessary, but only the occasional or accidonlal con- 
coin itaiit of the onuition wdiich it rccala. In the former in- 
stances, some conception of bcairty seems to l>e insepuiable 
from the appearance of the objecis j and being impressed, in 
some degi\(‘, upon all persffns to whom they are presenkd, 
thne is evidently room for insinuating that it is an indcpuid- 
t lit and intrinsic qmdity of their nature, and does not ari'»e frcia 
association with any thing else. In the instances, however, 
wlnth we are now to allude, this perception of bt‘auty is n^r 
universal, but entirely dependent upon the opportunities wdneh 
each individual lias had to associate ideas ox emotion with the 
<l)ject to which it is ascribt'd ; — ^the same tliinff appearing beau- 
tiful to those who have been exposed to tlie inllneuce of such as- 
sociations, and indifferent to those w’ho liavc not. It is not Oiisy% 
therefore, to conceive any mere complete evidence, both that 
there is no such thing as 'aVisoJate or iutir^iic beauty, ’'and that 
XVI XI. no. S5. B 
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it depends altogether on those nssociations with which it is tliuff 
ioniul to come and to disappear. • 

The acci<leTitd or aibitniry relations that may thus be estn- 
blisshed betv^eeji natural sympathies or emotions, and external ob- 
jeets, mayj[)e cither such as occur to whole classes of men, or 
are coiifluc'd to particular individuals. Among the former, those 
thi't rpply to different nations or races of men, arc the most im*- 
pf.ru*iil and remarkable ; and constitnte the basis of those pecu- 
iiariri: s by ninch National tastes are distinmiished. Take, a- 
gaiii, -example, the instance of female neauty, — and think 
difiiTc;'" and inconsistent standards would be fixed for it 
in the different n‘gions of the world 5 — in Africa, in Asia, and 
in lOurope ; — in '1 artary and in Greece ; — in Lapland, Patagonia 
and C'ircassia. If there was any thing absolutely or intrinsical- 
ly beautiful, in any of the fi»rms thus distinguished, it is incoii- 
ceivaWe that men should differ so outrag(‘OUsly in their concep- 
tions of it : If beauty were a real and independent quality, it 
seems inipo«si})lc that it should be distinctly anti clearly felt 
bv one set of person*?, where another set, altogether as sen- 
wti\e, could see nothing but its oppoyite ; and if it were actim!l> 
and hisepurably allached to certain forms, colours or proportions, 
it must appear utterly inexplicable that it should be ielt and per- 
ceived iii the most opposite forms and proportion, in objects of' 
the same description. On the other hand, if all beauty consist 
in reminding us of certain natural &yiuj)athies and objects of 
cnu'tioii, witli whicli they have been iiabitually connected, it is 
easy to T)erceive how tlu' most diflereiit forins should be felt to 
be equally beautiful. I f female beauty, for instance, consist in 
the signs and expressions of youth and health, *^nd of 

gi'utlene'-'-, \ivacily and kindness ; then it will necessarily lia))- 
pen, that the ii;nus, and colours and proportions which nature 
niaj liave lonnected with those qualities, in the different climate* 
or regions of the world, will all apj)ear equally beautiful to those 
who have bc’cn acju'itoincd to recogfiLe them as the signs of 
s^ucli qualities ; while they will be respectively indifTcreiit to 
those who liavo not learned to interpret them in this sense, 
siiid displeasing to those whom exixnieiice has h'd to con- 
sider them as tlio signs of opposite qualities. 'J'lio ease is the 
lame, thougli pcfhnps to a smaller degree, as to the peculiarity 
of mitional taste in other particuk "s. The style of dress and 
arcl!liecturc in every nation, if not adopted from mi*rc w'aut td' 
or }»eriury of materials, alw'ays appears hcaiitiluf to tiie iia- 
tiyes, and somewhat mon.-.lroiis and absurd to foreigners; — and 
the general character aiul aspect of their landscape, in like man- 
lier, if not associated with substantial evils and inconveniences, 
always appears more boautiftil and enchanting than the scciicry 
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i\ny other region. The fact is still more striking, perhaps, in 
tlie case of Music j — ^in tlio effects of those national airs, with 
wiiich even the most uncultivated imaginations have connected 
so many interesting recollections ; and in the delight with which 
all persona of sensibility catch tlie strains of their native melo- 
dies in strange or in distant lands. It is owing chiefly to the 
same sort of arbitrary and national association, that white is 
thought a gay colour in Europe, wbere it is used at weddings, — 
and a dismal colour in China, w'hcre it is used for mourn- 
ing 5 — that we. think yew'-trecs gloomy, because they are plant- 
ed in churchyards, — and* large masses of powdered liorsehair 
majestic, because we see them on the heutls of CJiancellors iuid 
Judges. 

Next, to those curious instances of arbitrary or limited asso- 
ciations that are exemplified in the diversities of national taste, 
are tliose that are produced by the differences of instruction or 
hklucation. Jf external objects were sublime or beautiful in 
themselves, it is plain, that tliey would appear equally so to 
those who were acquainted w'ith their prigin, and to those to 
whom it w'as unknown. Yet it is not easy, perha}).s, to calcu- 
late the degree to which our notions of beauty and siiblijnity are 
now iiifluonced, over all Europe, by the study of chwsicaf lite- 
l ature ; or the number of impressions of this sort which the 
\vcll-(?ducated consequently receive, from objects that arc utterly 
indilFcrent to uninstructed persons of the same natural sensibi- 
lity. We gladly avail ourselves, upon this subject, oftlic beau- 
tiful expressions of Mr Alison. 

* The d<jlight which most men of education receive from the con- 
sideration of antiquity, and the beauty that tliey discover in every 
object which is connected with ancient times, is in a great measure 
to be ascribed to the same cause, • The antiquarian, in his cabinet, 
surrounded by the relics of former ages, seems to himself to be 
removed to periods that are long since past, and indulges iii the ima- 
gination of living in a w^orld, w’hich, by a very natural kind of pre- 
judice, we are always walling to believe was both wiser and better 
than the present. Alt that U venerable or laudable in the history of 
these times, present themselves to his memory. The gallantry, tlie 
heroism, the patriotism of antiquity, rise again before his view, soft- 
ened by the obscurity in which they are involved, and rendered more 
seducing to the imagination by that obscurity itself, which, while it 
mingles a sentiment of regret amid his pursuits, serves at the same 
time to stimulate his fancy to fill up, by its own creaiion, those long 
intervals, of time of which history has preserved no record. The 
relics he contemplates, seem to approach him still nearer to die ages 
of hjs negard. The dress, the furniture, the arn>s of the times, are 
so nmf assistances to las imagination, in guiding or greeting 
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exercise ; and, offeiicg him a thousand sourcfis of imagery, provide' 
him with an almost inexhaustible field in which his memory and his 
fancy may expatiate. There are few men who fiave not felt some- 
what, at least, of the delight of such an employment. There is no 
man in the least acquainted with the history of antiquity, who docs 
notlove to lot his imagination loose on the prospect of its remains, and 
to 'whom they are not in some measure sacred, from the innumerable 
images which they bring. Even the peasant, whose knowledge of 
former times extends but to a few generations, has yet in his village 
some monument of the deeds or virtues of his forefathers ; and che- 
rishes, with a fond veneration, tlie memorial of those good old 
times to which his imagination returns wiUi dchght, and of whi'ch 
he loves to recount the simple tales that tradition has brought him. 

* And what is it that constitutes that emotion of sublime delight, 
which every man of common sensibility feels upon the first prospect 
of Rome? It is not the scene of destruction which is before him.^^ 
It is not the Tiber, diminished in his imagination to a paltry stream, 
flowing amid the ruins of that magnificence which it once adorned. 
It is not the triumph of superstition over the wTeck of human great- 
ness, and its monuments erected upon the very spot where the first 
honours of humanity have been gained. It is ancient Rome which 
fills his imagination. It is the country of Cxsar, and Ciceio, and 
Virgil, which is before him. It is die mistress of the world which 
he sees, and who seems to him to rise again from her tomb, to give 
laws to the universe. All that the labours of his youth, or the stu- 
dies of his m.iturcr age have acquired, with regard to the history of 
this great people, open at once before his imagination, and present 
him with a field of high and solemn imagery, wdilch can never be 
exhausted. Take from him these associations, — conceal from him 
that it is Rome that he sees $ and how different would be his emo- 
tion ! ^ I. 39 — 4?2. * 

The influences of the a«ajrie studies may be traceil, indeed, 
throiigii almost all our impressions of beauty,' — and especially 
in the feelings wliich we receive from the contemplation clf 
rural scenery ; v/hf‘re the images and recollections v.hick 
have ])een .nssociated with such objects, in the enchanting 
strains of the poets, are perpetually recalled by their ap- 
pearance, and give an interest and a beauty to th^ pro- 
spect, of which the ’uninstructed cannot have the slightest 
percejition. Upon tliis subject, also, Mr Alison has expressed 
bimsf-lf w itli his iitmiil warmth and elegance. After observing, 
tliaU in cliiidhood,^ the beauties of nature have scarcely any ex- 
istence for who ,have as yet but little general SJ^npathy 
witli mankind, he proceeds to state, that they are usually first 
recommended to nfoticeby the poets, to whotn w^e are introduced 
course of education 5 and who, ki a manner, ermte them 
' - far 
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for by the associations which they enable us to form with 
tijcii* visible appearance. 

* How different, frorn this period, become the sentiments wldi 
which the scenery of nature is contemplated^ hy those who have any 
imagination ! The beautiful forms of ancient mythology, with 
wliich the fancy of poets peopled every element, are now ready to 
appear id their minds, upon the prospect of every scene. The de- 
scriptions of ancient authors, so long admired, and* so deserving of 
admiration, occur to them at every moment, and with them, all 
those enthusiastic ideas of ancient genius and glory, which the study 
of so many years of youth so naturally leads them to form. Or, if 
the study of modern poetry has succeeded to that of the ancient, a 
thousand other beautiful associations are acquired, which, instead cf 
destroying, serve easily to unite with the former, and to afford a 
new source of delight. The awful forms of Gothic superstition, tlic 
wild and roinantic imagery, which the turbulence of the middle 
ages, the Crusades, and the institution of Chivalry have spread over 
every country of Europe, arise to the imagination in every scene ; 
accompanied with all those pleasing recollections of prowess, and 
adventure, and courteous manners, which distinguished those memo^ 
rable times. With such images in tlieir minds, it i^ not common 
nature that appears to surround them. It is nature embellished and 
Jfede sacred by the memory of Theocritus and Virgil, and Milton 
and Tasso ; their genius seems still to linger among the scenes which 
inspired it, and to irradiate every object where it dwells ; and the 
creation of their fancy seem the fit inhabitants of that nature, which 
their descriptions have clothed with beauty. ^ I. 64, 65. 

It is needless, for the purpose of mere illustration, to pursue 
tins subject of arbitrary or accidental association througli all tlie 
divisions of which it is susceptible ; and indeed the task would 
be endless ; since there is scarcely any class in society which 
ooukl not be sliowii to have peculiar associations of interest and 
emotion with objects which are not so connected in the minds 
ot’ any other class. Tlie young and the old — the ricli and tlie 
poor — the artist and the man of science — the inliabita.nt of the 
city and tlie haliabitaiit of the country — the man oi’ business 
and the man of pleasure — the domestic and the dissipated, — nay, 
even the followers of almost every different study or profession, 
liave perceptions of beauty, because they liavc associations w’ith 
external objects, that are peculiar to themselves, and have no 
existence for any other persons. But, though the detiul of 
such instances could not fail to show, in the clearest and most 
convincing manner, how directly the notion of beauty is derived 
from some more radical and familiar emotion, aiul how many 
and various are the channels by w^hich such emotions arc 
transmitted, enough, and more than enough, has been already 
f aid, to put our readers in possession of the principles and generd 
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bearings of an arguynent which w'e must hot think of cxliausting. 

Even the little, bowevqr, whicli has now been said on the 
subject of associations, which, though not iiniv'ersal, are com- 
mon to whole classes of persons, will make it unnecessary to en- 
large on those that are peculiar to each individuaL It is almost 
enough, indeed, to transcribe die following short passage from 
Mr Alison. . 

* There is no man, who has not some interesting associations with 
particular scenes, or airs, or books, and who does not feel their 
beauty or sublimity enhanced to him by such connexions. . The view 
of the house where one was born, of the school were ojhe was edu- 
cated, and where the gay years of infancy were passedii is indiffer- 
ent to no man. They rccal so many images of past Happiness and 
past affections, they are connected wuth so many strc;’g or valued 
emotions, and lead altogether to so long a train of feelings and re- 
collections, that there is hardly any scenle which one ever beholds 
with so much rapture. There are songs also, that we have heard in 
our infancy, which, when brought to our remembrance in after years, 
raise emotions for which we cannot well account ; and w’hich, though 
perhaps very indifferent in themselves, still continue from this asso- 
ciation, and from the variety of conceptions which' they kindle in 
our minds, to be our favourites through life, The scenes 
have been distinguished by the residence of any person, whose iR- 
mory we admire, produce a similar effect. * Movemur cnim, ne- 
< scio quo pacto, locis ipsis, in qiiibus corum, quos diligimus, aut 
* admiramur adsiint vestigia. ' The scenes themselves may be lit- 
tle beautiful ; but the delight with which we recollect the traces of 
their lives, blends itself insensibly with the emotions which the scene- 
ry excites ; and the admiration which these recollections afFord, seems 
to give a kind of sanctity' to the place w'hcre they dwelt, and con- 
verts every thing into beauty w’hich appears to have been connected 
with them. ’ I. 23-25. 


Tlicre arc similar iir.prcssions, — as to the sort of scenery to 
which w'C have been lojjg accustomed, — as to the style of jiei'so- 
nal beauty by which wc were first encharited, — and even as to 
the diaJetJt, or the form of versification which wo first begun to 
admire, that bestow a secret and adventitious charm upon all 
these bbjfvts, and enable us to discover in them a beauty w'hich 
is invisible, because it is non-existent to every otiicr eye. 

In all the cases-wc have hitlicr^^o considered, the external ob- 
j?fet is siippt>scd to have acquired its beauty, by being actually 
connected with the* causes of our natural emotions, cither as a 
sign of their cxfctbncc^ or as'being locally present to their ordi- 
nary occasions. There is a relation, however, of another kind, 
to which it is necessary to attend, both to elucidate the general 
grounds of thq theorv, and to explain several appearances that 
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might otherwise 03^050 it to'* objection?* This is the relation 
vrliich exte^’iial objects may bear to our inlcrnal feelings, and 
the power they nifty consequently acquire of suggcathig them, 
ill consequence of a sort of resembljuice or analogy which they 
seem to have to their natural and appropriate objects. Tlio lan- 
guage of poetry is fbliiKled, in a great deg upon this analo- 
gy j and all language indeed is full of it ; and attests, by its 
structure, both the extent to which it is sponliinoouslv pursuen], 
and the effects that are produced by its siig^^ stion. \Vc take a 
familiar instance from the elegant wicker betore us, 

* What, for instance, is the impression we feel from the scenery of 
spring ? The soft and gentle green with which the earth is spread, 
the feeble texture of tlie plants and flowers, the young of animals 
just entering into life, and the remains of winter yet lingering among 
the woods and hills, — all conspire to infuse into our minds somewhat 
of tliat fearful' tenderness with which infancy is usually beheld. 
With suen a sentiment, how innumerable are tlie ideas which pre- 
sent themselves to our imagination ! ideas, it is apparent, by no 
means confined to the scene before our eyes, or to the possible deso- 
lation which may yet await its infant beauty, but which almost in- 
voluntarily extend themselves to analogies with the life of man, and 
bring before us all those images of hope or fear, which, according 
to our peculiar situations, have the dominion of our hearts ! — ^The 
beauty of autumn is accompanied widi a similar exercise of thought: 
The leaves begin then to drop from die trees ; the flov/ers and shrubs, 
with w’hich the fields were adorned in the summer months, decay ; 
the woods and groves are silent 5 the sun himself seems gradually to 
withdraw his light, or to become enfeebled in his power. Who is 
there, w^ho, at this season, does not feel his mind impressed with a 
sentiment of melancholy ? or 'who is able to resist that current of 
thought, which, from such appearances of decay, so naturally leads 
him to the solemn imagination of that inevitable fate, vrhich is to 
bring on alike die decay of life, of empire, and of nature itself > 
I. 16 , 17. 

A thousand such analogies, indeed, arc su^gOBted to us by 
tlie most familiar aspects of nature. The morning and the even- 
ing present the same ready picture of youth and of cJosing life, 
as the various vicissitudes of theyeai*. The willieringof fiow'ers 
images ont to us the languor of betiuty, or the sickness of chikl- 
hood. Tlie loud roar of troubled wate>*s set^iris to ‘ bear some 
rcftcmblancc to the voice of lamentation or violence ; and the 
softer inurmur of brighter sti'cains, to be cxjnvssive of cheerful- 
ness and innocence. The purity and transparency of 'waiter or. 
of air, indeed, is itself felt to tie expressive of mental purity 
and gaycty j and their darkness or turbulence, of mental gloom 
and dejection. All fine and delicate forms arc tyjiical of deli- 
cacy and gentleness of character j and almost ah forms, bpimd- 
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ed by waving or flowing linos, suggest ideas of ease, pliability, 
and elegance. Rapid and impetuous motion seenis to be em- 
blematical of violence and passion ; — slow and steady motion of 
deliberation, dignity and resolution ; — fluttering motion, of in- 
constancy or terror ; — and waving motion, according as it is. slow 
or swift, of sadness or playiiiln^s. A* large and massive build- 
ing gives us the idea of firmness and constancy of character ; — 
a rock battered by the waves, of fortitude in adversity. Still-. 
;iies8 and calmness in the v^ater or the air, seem to shadow out 
tenderness, indolence and placidity moonlight we call pensive 
and gentle ; — and the undouded suh givcvS us an impression of 
exulting vigour, and domineering ainbitlun and glory. 

It is not diflicult, with the assistahee which language affords 
us, to trace the origin of ail these, and a thousand other associa- 
tions. In many instances, the nualities which thus suggest men- 
tal emotions, do actually resemDle their constant ^ncomitauts 
in human nature, as is obviously the case witli the forms and 
motions which are sublime or beautiful ; and, in some, tlieir 
cfflcfs and relations bear so obvious an analogy to those of hu- 
man conduct or feeling, as to foixe itself upon the notice of the 
most careless beholder. But, whatever may liave been their o- 
riginal, the very structure of language attests the vast extent to 
which they liave been carried, and tbc nature of the snggestiona 
to which uicy arri indebted for their interest or beauty. It is 
very remarkable, indeed, that, while almost all the words by 
wliich the alfections of the mind arc expressed, seem to have 
been borrowed originally from the qualities of matter, the c- 
pitliets by whidi we learn afterwards to distinguish such ma- 
terial objects as arc it to be sublime or beautiful, arc all of 
them epithets that liad been previously appropriated to express 
some quality or emotion of min<l. Coltiurs are said to be gay 
or grave — motions to be live!}’, or deliberate, or capricious — 
forms to be d{'licat<i . or modest — sounds to be animated or 
mournful — prospects to be chccrfxsl or melancholy — rocks to be 
bold — waters to bo tranquil — and a thousand other phrases of 
the same import ; all indicating, most unequivocally, the sources 
liom which our interest in matter is derive, and proving, that 
it is nocc‘L.':ary, in ail casles, to confer miiid and fbding upon it, 
belbrc it can be conce ived as eitlier sublime or beautiiul. The 
gi’c^t charm, indwl, and the groat secret of poetical diction, 
ijjifsists hi thus Jeuding life aiut emotion to all the objects it em- 
braces 5 and the eachunting beauty which we sometimes recog- 
nize in description.s of veiy onlinar}' phenomena, will be found 
to ari.<e from the foice cf imagination, by which the poet has 
^connected with huniaii omolioiis, a variety of objects, to which 
i .iruTton minds amtd not dkeaver tlieir relation. What tlie 
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poet does for his readers, however, by l)is original similes and 
metaphors in these higher cases, even the dullest of these read- 
ers ao, in some d(*gree, every day, for themselves; and the 
beauty which is perceived, when natural objects are unex- 
pectedly vivified by the glowing ftmey of the former, is j^re- 
cisely of the same kind^ tliat is Yclt when the closeness cf Uit* 
analogy enables tliem to force human feelings upon tliO roc'ol^ 
lection of all mankind. As tlie poet sees more of beauty ij) na- 
ture than ordinary mortals, just because he perceives moi e of 
these analogies and relations to social emotion, in which all beau- 
ty consists ; so, otlier men see more or less of this beauty, c^xaci- 
ly as they happen to possess that fancy, or those habits, vriucU 
tfiitil'Je them readily to trace* out these relaticins. 

From all these sources of evidence, then, we think it is pret- 
ty well made out, that tlie bcaut)^ or sublimity of external ob- 
jects is nothing but the reflection of emotions excited l>y the 
leelmgs or condition of sentient bcinf^ 5 and is produced alto- 
gether by ceilain little portions, as it were, of love, joy, pity, 
veneration or terror, tluit adlicrc to those objects tliat arc present 
on occasion of such emotions. — Nor, after what wc lujve already 
ft.iid, <loes it seem to be necessary to reply to more than one of 
the objc'ctioiis to wdiicli we are aware that this theory is liable. — 
Jf beauty be no tiling more than a reflection of love, pity or ve- 
neration, how comes it, it may be asked, to be distinguished 
from tlie>se aeiitinuails ? They arc never confounded wiui each 
other, either in our feelings or our language: — ^V^ly, then, 
siiould they all be confounded under the common name "of beau- 
ty ? and wJiy should beauty, in all cases, allect us in a way so dif- 
ferent from the love or compassion of which it is said to be 
merely the reflecticui ? 

Nov/, to tlu'se questions, we are somewhat tempted to an- 
swer, afler the manner of onr country, by asking, in our turn, 
whether * it be really true, that beauty always aftects ns in ono 
and the same manner, and always in a differmt manner from 
the simple and elementary affections tyhich it is its oflicc to re- 
cal to iis'f*' In very many cases, it a]>pears to us, that fli® 
sensations which wc receive from objects that are felt to be 
beautiful, and tliat in the highest degree, do not iliffor at> all 
the direct movements of tenderness or pity towards sen- 
tient iK'ings. If the opitlict of beauty be correctly (as it is 
universal 'y) applied to many of th« most admired and cii-^ 
clnmtlng passages in poetry, which consist entirely in the ex- 
pression of affecting sentiments, the qu( stion woiikl be speedily 
ih'cidwl ; and it is a tact, at all events, too remaikable to be ^ 
tnitkc<I, that some of the miofe‘t j>owerful and dehghtful emotioh; 
arc uuilbrmJy classed under this name, arise altogether fronj 
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<li(» clirrrt tnflueiiro of thpse pathetic omotions, without the 
inio] veiition of any ninterial imagery. Wc do not wish, how- 
ever, to dwell upon an arguineut, whicli certainly is not appli- 
cable to all parts of tiie (juestion; and, admitting that, on ma- 
ny occasion-., the feelings whkii wc cxjxjrieiice from beauty, arc 
sensibly diih‘vent liom the primary emotions in which we think 
they <»rigln;tte, we shall en<leavour, in a very few words, to 
give an explanation ()f this diflcrence, w'l)ich seems to be per- 
fectly consistent with the theory we have undertaken to illus- 
trate'. 

In ll»o fiiv t }:)iace, it should make sonic difference on tlio pri- 
mary nilictions to wln'ch wt have alluded, that, in the cases al- 
luded to, they are reflected from material objects, and not di- 
r« l!y cxcitcxl by thoir natunil caasos. The light of tlie moon 
has a very dilFeiX'Ut complexion from that of the sun ; and yet 
it is in su!>tai3cc the sun’s light. Iji the next place, the emo- 
tion, when {•iggestcxl in tlio shape of beauty, comes upon us, 
for tlie most part, disencumbered of all those accompaniments 
which frc<|uently give it a peculiar and less satisfactory cha- 
racter, when it arises fiom direct intercourse with its living 
objects. Tlie compassion that is suggested by bounty of a gen- 
tle and winning description, is not attended with any of that 
disgust and unoasinoss which frequently accompany the specta- 
cle of real <listn'ss;’ nor with that importunate suggestion of the 
duty ol’ relieving it, from which it is almost insqiarable. Nor docs 
the tciij))(irary delight which wc receive IVoiii beauty of a gaj^ and 
niiiinating (Jinracter, cull upon us tor any such expenditure of s})i- 
rits, or active demonsi rations of syinpatliy, as are sometimes uc- 
mande<i by tlie turbulence of real joy. In the tliird place, the e- 
1 notion of beauty being partly h' muled upon illusion, is far more 
transitory in its own naUin', and is both mere apt to fluctuate and 
vary in its character, and more capable of being dismissed at 
pleasure, than any of the primary ollectioijs, wjiosc sliudovv and 
rqirestMitative it is. In the fourth place, and this is the cir- 
cumstance most relied on by Mr Alison, the perception of boaii- 
ty iinjilies a certain exercise of the imagination that is not re- 
quired in die case of direct emotion, and is sufK(;icnt, of itself, 
both l<i give a new character to every emotion that is suggested 
l)y tlic intevA ention of sucIj an exercise, and to account for our 
classing all the various emotions that are so suggested under the 
same tlc'nfimi nation of Beauty. When are injured, w^e feel 
indigii:ition|%-vvhen w e are wounded, wefetipain, — wlien we see 
sullering, wc feel coinpa.ssion,-^ancI when we witness any splendiil 
net of heroism or generosity, ;wef5x?I admiration — witlumt any ef- 
fort of the imagination, of the intervention of any picture or vi- 
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sibn in the mind. • But when we feel indignation, or pitv, or acU 
miration, in consequence of seeing some piece of iuaninmte mat- 
ter that merely sumrests or rccals to ns the ordinary causes or 
proper objects of these emotions, it is evident that our lancy is 
5c*t to work, and that the ellect is produced by means of a cer- 
tain poetical creation, or a train of images and conceptions that 
are conjured up in. the mind. We draw out for our own con- 
templation, a long train of figures and combii^alions, whicli we 
dispose in sucli a wajs as to produce the most lively effi'ct on 
our feelings 5 and arc employed, therefore, partly in composing 
and delineating tliis inward and ideal picture of the objects of 
our emotions, and partly only in rcccnving tlic cnioiions wliich 
it excites. It is this active and heated state of the imagination, 
and this divided and busy occupation of the minrl, that consti- 
tute the great peculiarity of the emotions wx' experience from 
tlie percpption of beauty. 

Finally, we think it of importance to observe, tliat this 
peculiarly is further strengthened by the great variety, and, 
as it' were, lubricity of the^ jiictures and emotions which 
are excited by the most common instances of beauty; When 
wc experience any emotion directly, tlicre is no choice, and Uo 
d.oubt in the matter. When wc hce wrong, wc led indigna- 
tion ; aiul wlicn joy or sorrow are placed before us, wc rct'civo 
the syin})athotic infoction. Wc cannot avoid being moved in 
the way in which wo are moved; and tliough wc may make 
short excursions into the border land of imagination, wo feel 
notliing cither strongly or distinctly, but the unvarying niality 
before us. llio case, however, is remarkably different, when 
we have nothing beft)re us but objects that arc merely connected 
w ith ideas of sorrow or enjoyment, and capable, in consef|uence, 
of suggesting these emotions. I lore, there is, in the first place, 
no necessity or certainty tliat the emotion will bo suggested at 
all 5 and, in the second place, no definite or particular imago or 
tablature in wdikh it is to be embodied. All that wt have, is 
f! general and vague impression of a pm ticular , eluss of ei no- 
tions, and an iirulcfined sort of consciousness of llie capability 
of the objects before ns to suggest trains of ideas well /itlcd to 
give them .sco})t?. The objects themselves, however, do vory rar<»-. 
4y prescribe the precise nature of flicsc? ideas ; and, while an im- 
mense multiinde of loose analogies and Idndrcd recollections roll 
dimly over the mind, we are Iclt to Ibrin I hem into sucli groujics 
and combinations as wc ourselves may select; aiid arc teinpted 
(wevy moment to clumgc the form of our cloudy creation, and to 
wander liom one set. of linages and impressions to another. 
ICven w'ljcn wo look upon a single form of beauty — ^upoii an an- 
tienl statue fi)r example, or a Gothic turret — we arc apt to ex- 
perience- 
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:*r!*icncf5 tliis fluctuation of the imajrJnatlon, — unsteadincj 5 i> 
;:?k 1 perpetual diifting in the jparticuJar objects of emotion, and. 
io leel that there is notlung tiiat is })cculiarly appropriate to tlie 
form before us ; aod tluil the fancy wavers amoiiff an hulistinct 
crowd (iftquiil coiujxtitors. This, however, is stiff more remark- 
ably the e, w* hen the beauty tfiat enchants us is of a more com- 
pound and coin})la‘aied nature, and consists, as in tlie case of 
a fine lancisicajie, of a great variety of parts and features, each 
of which iiijiv possess a peculiar character or shade of express 
cion. 

Take, for example, the scenery so beautifully, and yet im- 
wifectly, deflcribcd by IVfr^ ^cotr, on the borcicrs of Loch- 
Katrine, images which it is calculated to suggest, will 

agree, perhaps, in being ideas of seclusion — of a life set fr<^ 
fr<;ni the revaraints of the world, and hidden from its observa- 
tion — of symjKithy w ith the simple joys and .animating toils of 
its iiativi'fc. — and of awe and veneration for the Power whicir 
has left the traces cjf its might on the cKfl.s and moimtains : 
l>!it the particular train of images, by ihc hel)) of which tliose 
g(*neral impressions may be moulded into distinct objects of 
emotion, is evidently altogether loow' and undetermined, anti 
must depend upon the taste, clisj^ositioas, and information of 
every diiierent beholder. Thus, Fitz-Jurnos, with a due atten- 
tion to liis jc'vous and social chal'iicter, is made to fill up the 
outline, by planting an ideal castle, filled with hunters and fair 
ladies, on the sieejj, — and an abbey of jelly ecclesiastics on the 
meadow, — and by rousing the mountain echoes w ith the hunting- 
horn and the ntatiii bell and chant: — While llousseaii, in da- 
scribing a kindred scene, displ .ys in a manner much more cha- 
racteristic, the romantic tcndei ucss of his fancy, when he sayn, 
that it seemed like an asylum wliich Nature had spared fi)r two 
faithful lover?, escaped alone from the , ruin and di^solation of 
iho universe. — To a mind lamiliar with the imagery of Celtic 
poetry, the same scene, it is obvioas, might have presentcfl a vi- 
sion of while-armed virgin archers, and gray-haired bards, and 
v/iirriors arming to nxlress the wrongs off damsels : — while, to a 
wilder or more gloomy fancy, it might Imve disclosed a picture of 
mooiilightfairi(\s and goblins; — or dens of ambusfiedbaiiditU, — or 
the onset of revengcnil elans, tuid the trimuphs of patriarchal chict 
tains. I'here is no limit, indeed, to the varieties of human interest 
5rhat ini>y be snggc>f*ictl to a powerful imogiMCction by a scene so 
striking an^so various ; and we only multiply those coarse and 
unseemly hkciclies, in orelcrto show now exclusively it is human 
biterest, or at least feci; ng tbul sentiment of some sort, that ia 
.^ihe ultimate object of «11 those emotions wdiich it is the cliarac- 
Ecri>.tic of beauty to ex^dte. Even vv'hcre the object is simple 
* ‘ ' *• 4 ' nut! 
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and ordinary, , the emotion of beauty which it excites I« general- 
ly (juite viigue and indeterniimite. Fw common objecti, for 
example, are more beautiful than a column of smoke rising 
slowly above trees, in a calm sky— -so common is it, indeed, tlua 
it very often gives us no emotion at all — but if it once strike us v.^ 
beautiful, we may be certain that we have associ<iied with it miuiy 
ideas of human interest and feeling — many aliortive little sketches 
of groupes and persons connected with such an appearaTice. 
Wordswortli, we tliink, (for vre quote from memory), has no- 
ticed and exeinplifiod the pliability of this very image in a veiy 
striking manner. The smoke comes to liis eye, he says, 

* With some uncertain noiieey as may seeiii, 

Of houseless wanderers in the summer wood j 
Or of some lierinit’s cell, >vhere by his fire 
The hermit sits alone. " 

Cowper, we think, mjikcs tlie same appearance significant of 
tlie encmnpment of gypsies, and all their picturesque cslabiiMt- 
ment j and it is emy to see, that, to a creative fancy, it migfit 
suggest an inlinju* number of similar conceptions. 

"Wc have been betrayed into this long, aiul wo fejir tedious, 
detail, in order to show that the emotions wliich arc; suggestc*tJ 
to us by the ap})earance of beauty, have seldom any fixed or 
delerminate objecU, as all emotions that are raised directly, and 
not by such suggestions, must iiLVessa»*i)y have; — and that the 
objects which the imagination is stimulaU^d to conceive,, are apu 
to sliift and fluctuate btdVjro us — ^in many cases extending into a 
long train or scries of connecttnl impressions, and, in others, 
presenting only dim and broken outlines, tliat fleet away in ir- 
regular succession, Tliis peculiarity, we are iiiciiiu'd to tliink. 
joined to those that liavc been already noticed, is fully sufficient 
to acctuint for the difference that is felt to exist befwecii the emo- 
tions of beauty, and the more simple and original! emotions info 
which we hold that the fonner may be resolved. The i- 
lions of beauty seem, in this respect,, to bear the same analogy 
to the direct impression of our afflictions, that the e\pre^si(iU of 
instrumental music does to that of poetry, or language in guio- 
ral. The most beautiiiil and expressive air that ever invent-* 
ed, when playe<l without words, communicatA only a vague and 
indeterminate emotion to the mind ; at the same time that it sti- 
mulates it to fill up the blank in the imagination with some scene 
or story corresponding to its general character. We may be able, 
for instance, to say with certainty that a particular uir is pathetic 
and plaintive ; but what particular sort of sorrow it expresses, 
is left for every hearer to imagine. To some, accordingly, it 
will impart vision of motbei’s wailing over tlwir dead chiklren ; 
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and to ethers, cf divided lovers, coniplainiiig of perfidy or for- 
tune. To one, it will speak of the desolation of captive warri- 
ors ; to another, of the nioaniiigs of secluded penitence : and 
this very vagueness and uncertainty, joined with the excitement 
of the imagination which it produces, give a compass and ex- 
tent to its power of expression, that familiarly distinguish it, 
though founded on the very same feelings, from the fixed, and 
limited and precise expression of poetry. The case seems to be 
the same wiui visible beauty. Tlie qualities in wdiich it consists, 
arc but another set of characters for communicating those emo- 
tions tlnit are more clearly, but not always so Ibrcibly expressed by 
the pen of the poet, 'i'hey constitute a sort of hierogl>'i>hics, or 
})icttire-wrjtings, lliiit express the emotion by means oi' the rela- 
tions and analogies of things, and not by any contrivaJice of direct 
or conventional I'cfercncc. They require, therefore, to be eked 
4uit by the fancy and the knowledge of the reader ; and ratlicr 
3 *onse the imagination to a discovery, tlian enlighten it by a re- 
relation. Those characters and pictures, at the same time, are 
just as little tlie ultimate objects of emotion, as the letters ,aiul 
f.yllablcs of the poet. They are more signs and iiistriiiuents in 
both cases ; and produce tlicir effects on the mind, not by any 
relation which they themselves* have to bur feelings, but by sug- 
jpesting to us, more or less directly, those emotions with whicli 
they Inive been associated. 

\\'hat*we have now' said is cnoiigli, wc believe, to give an at- 
tentive reader tliat general conception of the theory before us, 
wliich is all that w'C can hope to give in the narrow' limits to which 
we are confined. It maybe oWtrved, however, that w'c have spoken 
only of those sorts of beauty that we think cajiablc of being re- 
solved into £omc! passion, or emotion, or pretty lively sentiment 
of our nature ; and though these arc undouljtedly the higlu^st 
and most decided kinds of beauty, it is certain, that there are 
many tilings Called beautiful which cannot claim so lofty a con- 
nexion. It is necessary, therefore, to observe, that though e- 
very tiling that excites any feeling wwthy to be called an emotion 
by its beauty or sublimity, will be found to be relate<l to the 
natural objects of luima/^jiassions or affections, there are many 
things which are pK'asiif|r or agi’eeable enough to be calif d beau- 
tiful, in conse(|uencc of tlieir relation merely to human conve- 
nience conifbi’t mJlny others tha^ please by suggesting 
ideas of human skill arid ingenuity ; — and many tliat obtain the 
name of beautiful, by Ijeing associated witli human fortum*, va- 
nity or splendour. After what has been already said, it will not 
be necessary either to exemplify or explain these subordinate 
pLcucnUna, It It U enough merely to siiggcit, that they all 
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please upon tlic same great principle of syinpatliv with hiunaii 
iieelings ; and are explained by the simple and imhbputable lact» 
that we are pleased with tlie direst contemplation of hunuui com- 
fort, ingenuity and fortune., AH these, indeed, obviously resolve 
iheniseb’es into the great object of sympatliv — Imnuin enjoy- 
ment. Convenience and comlort is but uuotlier name for a lower, 
but very indispensable iii^edient of that enu>tioii. Skill and in- 
genuity readily present themselves as inciins by which enjoyment 
may be promoted ; and high fortune, juid oj^iiknce and sf.len- 
dour, pass, at least at a distance, for its certain causes and at- 
tendants. llic beauty of fitness and adaptation of jiarts, even 
in the works of naturoy is derivetl from the same fountain, — 
partly by means of its obvious analogy to works of human skilh 
and partly by suggestions of that creative Powr and Wisdom, 
to which human destiny is subjectetl. The feelings, therefore, 
associated with all those qualities, thougli sc^arccly rising to the 
height of einotioH, are obviously in a cortaiu degree pleasing or 
interesting ; and, when several of them happen to be uiiiteii in 
one object, may accumulate to a very great degree of* Ixi'mity. 
It is iieetlless, we think, to pui*sue these general propositions 
through all tlic <letails to which they so obviously lend. W'e 
shall confine ourselves, therefore, to a very few remarks upon 
the beauty of Arcliitecture, and the beauty of \'ersification : botla 
which, we tliink, are obviously of this description. 

There arc few things, about which men of vitfu are more apt 
to rave, than the merits of the Grecian architecture i and iiiotfL 
of those who affect iin uncommon purity and delicacy of taste, 
talk of the intrinsic beauty of its proportions as a thing not to 
be dispiutetl, except by barbarian ignorance and stujiidity. Mr 
Alison, we think, was the first wiio gave a full and convincing 
refutation of this mysterious dogma j and, while ho admits, in 
tfic most ample terms, the beauty of the objects in question, 
has showm, w^e think, in the clearest maimer, that it arises c u- 
tirely from the combination of the following associations: — 
1st, The association of utility, convenience, or fitness for the 
piuiposes of the building; S^d, Of scciiritv and stability, witli a 
view to the nature of the nuiterials; 3d, Of the skill and power 
requisite to mould such materials into forms so commodious ; 
4th, Of magnificence, and splendour, and expense ; 5lh, Of 
antiquity ; and, 6thly, Of Homan and Grecian grcHtiicss. 1 1 is 
ebocrvatioiis are summeil up in the following short sentence. 

^ The proportions, ^ he observes, ^ of these orders, it is to be remem- 
bered, are distinct subjects of beauty, from the orn:imenu with whicJi 
they are embellished, from the magnificence with which they are exe- 
cuted, from the purposes of elegance they are intended to serve, or the 
scenes of grandeur they are desCiL*i^d to adorn. It is in such scenes, 
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however, and witli such additions, that we arc accustomed to'oly* 
jiervc tlierii.; and, while we feel the effect of all these accidental as- 
sociations, we are seldom willing to examine what are the causes of 
the complex emotion wc feel, and readily attribute to the nature of 
the architecture itself, the whole pleasure which we enjoy. But, 
besides these, there aic other associations we have with these forms, 
that still more powerfully serve to command our admiration : for" 
they are the Grecian orders j they derive their origin from those 
times, and were the ornament of those countries which are most hal- 
lowed in our imaginations ; and it is diflicult for us to see them, even 
in their modern copies, without feeling them operate upon our minds 
as relics of those polished nations where they first arose, and of that 
greater people by whom they were afterwards borrowed. * II. 
156.157. 

Tliis analysis ig to us pcrfocify satisfactory. ... But, indeed, wc. 
cannot conceive any more complete refutation of the notion of 
i\n intrinsic and inherent beauty in the pro|>ortions of the Gre- 
cian arclutcctarc', than the fact of the atlinitlcil beauty of such 
very opposite proj^oilions in the Gothic. 0})posite as lliey nre, 
however, the great dcinciits of beauty are the same in tin's style af» 
in the other, — the impressions of religious awe and of chivalrou** 
recollections coming in place of the classical associations whidi 
constitute so great a share of the interest oi' the Ibrmer. It i.s 
well observed by Mr Alison, that the great Durability and Cost- 
lincfiSi'cf the productions of this art, have had the ellect, in al- 
most all regions of the world, of rendering their fashion per- 
tiianenl, alter it had once attained such a degree of perfection 
as to. fulfil its substantinl purposes. 

' « Buildings, ' he observes, * may last, and are Intended to last 
for centuries. The life of man very inadequate to the duration of 
such productions ; and the present period of the world, though old 
■with respect to those arts wduch are employed upon perisJiable sub- 
jects, is yet young in relation to an art, which is employed upon so 
durable materials as those of architecture. Instead- of a few year*;, 
therefore, centuries must probably pass before' such productions de- 
raand to be leneweJ ; and, long before that period is elapsed, the 
sacredness of antiquity is acquired by the subject itself, and a new 
taotive given for the preservation of similar forms. In every coun- 
try, accordingly, Ujc same effect has, taken place : and' the same 
causes wliich have thus served to produce among us, for so many 
years, an uniformity of taste, ■with regard to the style of Grecian ar- 
ehilccturs, have produced also among the i.ati'ons of tlie East, for a 
much loiiger course of time, a similar uniformity of taste with re- 
gard to their ornamental style of architecture ; and have perpetuat- 
ed among them the same forms which were in use among their fore- 
Atliers, before the Grecian orders were invented./ II. 166, 167. 

With ogain, to Voraificalibn, we do not know wfie^ 

flier fcijere be wjy where a more ingenious or phQosopluciil spe- 

culation. 
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^ c^ia ^13^9 thnt it must have been first ado{)ted, in ages ahtece- 
<fett to the Use of writing, ,itlel^e^^fi?r thepuriK>sc of dlsungittol 4 
ing ekboiiate cotiltpoBitioii freun voLsital cjfe^^'ourse,' and p Jkiting 
oiit to particular attention whatcvel*^ thought todcserve it, 
cither by the importance of the niatter, or tJnr felicity of the ex- 
pression. The suhstOTCC of thi^ spcctihitioii, a{K>nls by 
for the best solution wc have met wdth, of the siugubr fact of 
the priority ot‘ metrical to prose compoiution, will oe found in 
the following passage. 

* The use oflangaage Is acquired so e^rly in life, and is practised 
upon common occasions Wilh so little study or tlioughti tnac it ap* 
pears to a rude people, as it does, to the common' people of every 
country, rather as an inherent power of our nature, than as an ac- 
quisition of labour or study ; and upon such occasions, is consider- 
ed as no more elrpressive of design or skill, than the notes of bird$» 
or the cries of animals. When therefore men first began to think 
of composition, and to expect admiration from their ^ill in iti thev 
would very naturally endeavour to make it as expressive as they 
could of this skill, by distinguishing .it as much as possible from 
common language. There was no way so obvious for this, as by 
the production of some kind of regularity or uniformity ; by the 
production eitlier of regularity in the succession of these sounds, cr 
of uniformity or resemblance in sounds themselves. Such quali-^ 

tips in composition would immediately suggest the belief of skill and 
design, and would of consequence excite all that admiration which, 
in the commcncemeitt of every art, such qualities so strongly and 
so justly raise. The same cause, therefore, which induced the sculp- 
tor to give to his performances that form, which was moat strongly 
expressive of his skill, would induce the poet to employ that regu- 
larity or uniformity of sounds, which was most immediately expres- 
sive also of bis skill, and which was most likelv to excite the admi- 
ration of his people. Riyme or measure then (according to the na- 
ture of the language, and the superior difficulty of eithef) would 
naturally come to be the constituent mark of poetry, or of that spe- 
cies of composition which was destined to affect or to please. It 
would be the simplest resource which the poet couW foil upon, to' 
distinguish bU productions from common language ; and it would 
aecordihgly please, jttst in proportion to the perfection of its regu- 
larity, or to the degree in which it was expreKtve of his labour and 
skill. The greater and more important characteristics of the a^t, 
a rude people must necessarily be ^unacquainted with ; and what 
would naturally constitute the distinction to tl)em between poetry 
and common language, would be the appearance of Uniformity or 
regularity in the bne, . and the want of them in the other. " . 
o * As fo>is the ik'lt instances of composition would be distinguish* 

, cd by some species of uniformity, every kind of composition would 
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f(T2tdmlly b<m^F» or come to be distsngubhed bjr, tho Mine charac** 
ter. If it was i^ece^sary for the poet to siudf fneasnre/ 

distinguish his. yerSes from common language it would be equally 
necess^.j;for tlic lawgiver to HiJdy the same in the composition of 
hi$,l,aws» and the sage in the composition of his aphorisms. , Witli* 
out this. character, they had no distinction from usual or famtliar 
eitpression ; they had no mark by which they might be kiiown to be 
the fruit of thought or inflection, instead of the immediate effusion 
of fancy. Before die invention of writing, the only expedient by 
which it seems possible that composition could be dtstingutshed from 
common language, must have been some species of uniformity or 
regularity, which might immediately convey the belief of art or de- 
sign, and thus separate it from that vti^gaf language, which ap^* 
peated to imply i^either. It is hence that, in ev^ country, pio- 
verbs, or the ancient maxims of wisdom, are dtstingurshed by alli- 
teration, or measure, or some oitber artiflee of a like nature ; tliat in 
many countries the earliest laws have been written in verse ; and, in 
general^ that the artificial comporition which is now appropriated to 
poetry alone, and distinguished by the name of Poetical Compost 
tipn, was naturally the prevailing character of composition, and ap- 
plied to every subject which was the fruit of labour or meditation ; 
as the mprk, and indeed the only mark that then could be given, of 
the employment of this labour aiul meditation. 

* The invention of writing occasioned a very great revolution in 
composition* What was written, was of itself expressive of design. 
Prose, therefore, when written, was equally expressive of design 
with verse or rhyme ; and the restraints which these .imposed, led 
men naturally to forsake that; artificial composition, which now no ' 
longer had' tlie value it bore before this invention. THc discovery of 
miting seems therefore nattrially to have led to composition in prbsc. ' 
il. 80-S4. 

But tliougli this'apjx?ara*t6 us to be a perfectly just and satis^ 
fiictory explanation ot the origin of metrical composition, wc 
cannot exactly agree with Mr Alison in thinking, that the beau- 
ty of Vei*eificatioh is to be referred altogether to our associations- 
with those standard works which were produced in an early age' 
under this fdim Many things that were first introduced ior^ 
humble and vulgar purimscsj^havo been afterwards turned to* 
puiposcs ot' orhament and delight y and it is no doubt trucv tfs' 
Mr Knight has iN^marked, that it would very early occur to' 
those wlio wished thCir comporitions to be remembered,’ not only 
as elaborate, but beautiful, to chdoifee such Osmibinations of re^ 
giilnr sound as could be most smoothly and distinctly articulat- 
ed ; and to disjiosc thc'ir emphatio word^ in' t|lOT'iiccs where the 
forceffff the voice would natuitdlv bo thro\Vin: ' it' is to this 

to sympathy with the skill arid sUdcc^ ^fhe poet— antP 
to recoflection ©f thO great btSdr 'of besiiitifhl coinpesitions' 
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that exist ttnder the Scame form, that we arc inclined to ascribe 
the whole beauty of Versification: and we must own, that we 
think the last named author very greatly exaggerates its import- 
ance when he contends, that, without its nssislnncc, it would be 
^absolutely impossible to sustain that elevation of tone, and lofty 
j^w of utterance, which is necessary to the existence of poetry, 
considered as the language of enthusiasm. Real enthusiasm, in 
so far os we have observed, has no tendency to express iisdf 
in measured language. We have no sort of notion that De- 
mosthenes would have increased the elfect of hLs Fliilippics, or 
Cicero of his Catilinarians, by turning them into Iambics and 
are sure that we feel no want of the tone of enthasiasm, when 
wc hear Mrs Siddons or Kemble declaim tlie prose speeches ot' 
Shakespeare. On the contnury, we think it is aliuost establish-' 
cd as a common remark, that this very unilbnn elevation of 
tone, and regular flow of sound which are insepamble from verse, 
and essential, according to Mr Knight, to the aniitmtion of po^ 
etiy, is found to pall upon the ear much sooner tlinn profJe of 
the most disorderly construction. There arc very few peo- 

E lc, wc believe, who do not feel cloyed and satiated before they 
ave read fifty solid pages of the finest poetry in the world, — 
though there are not many reading men who would be at all 
oppressed with a much larger allowance of prose : and, with re- 
gard to the assistance whicii one reading aloud may be supposed 
to derive from the vers^, as directing him how to bring out the 
sense with effect, we are really at a foss to conceive what aid he 
could receive from such a guide, unless Mr Knight is of opinion, 
that ail verses of the same structure should be read with the same 
accent and intonation, whatever may be their subject or mean- 
ing. To us, wc will confess, it appe^a that, in reading either 
verse or prose, it is necessary to know the meaning and scope 
of the sentence, before „it is possible to modulate the voice with 
propriety in pronouncing it; and that, after the meaning is 
known, it is just its easy to give it this modulation in prose as in 
verse. In both cases, it may be necessary to glance over* a long 
and complicated sentence, before wc can safely veiiturc upon de- 
livering it ; but this is just ns necessary hi me^ured as in 
measured edinposition ; mid, when we arc once posses^ 6f its 
meaning and its structure, it is generally easier to give a just 
utterance to the j^ter than the, former^ 

liOng wo have been in the exposition this simple theory,^ 
wecmipot finally conclude oiir . account of it, witllout adding 
one or two words iipcm the mere organic or physical d^ght 
which appears in semte few cas^ to procure the appojUdtiUU ot 
beautifurto the objects that proiiice it, and M 'which such ex* 
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trm^agnnt/imporfcdim nssigiKHl by $ome winters oC^gre^t ’ 

notc.^ .Certiun combinations of.souncls> called mu^cal concords^ 
are agreeable to those who possess a musical car, apparently by ' 
a primal^ law of our constitution, mul incle{)cndent o^ony assor 
ciation ;<*^and certain colours^ and combinatums of colours, ov^ 
of lights and shades, are supposed to be iasUnctrvely agreeable 
die.^tome way. . 

The hist of thosci facts has made a prodigious ii^rc in .many 
theai*ies of beauty ; and even hi the acute and philosophical 
piiblication of Mr Knight, a vciy high degree of intriitsic bcaufy 
is supposed to reside in tints, and combinations of tints, and 
the mesre optical impression of broken or iningling masses of light 
and shadow. Now, wc are so far from agreeing in these pro<- 
positions, that wc arc somewhat inclined to bo sceptic:?) ns to 
the existence of any such orgaiiical delight ^ and at all events to 
hold, that if there be any pfeasures of the eye which cannot be 
referred to the association of human sympathies, tlicy are cxceedr 
ingly feeble anti insignificant.- ‘The eye sees nothing but light ; 
.and that light most commonly coloured. It is hurt witli exccs- 
'"«ivcly bright light, just as the ear is hurt with excessively loud 
sound, the nostrils by very pimgent odours, or the whole body 
by excessive heat or pressure ; — and moderate light is agreeable, 
just JUS moderate sound or moderaUV heat is — ^by giving us some 
intimation of our existence^ and stimulating tlic powers of sen- 
sation and ntteatiom Wc* do not call moderate heat or mode- 
rate pressure hemt\f \ii^ however, though llicy may be agreeable ; 
and it is- not very easy to say, why moderate Jigh't, whicli is on- 
ly anotlicr name for colour not too glaring, should be honoured 
with that appellation. As to particula r colours, again, wc are rather 
fliow' in believing that ai^ one is intrinsically more beautiful Umn 
•another, or that they ever possess any beauty, except by associ:^ 
tion with interesting objects* It is certain,^ at least^ that there is 
no colour tliat wouhl be bcamldiul everywhere., Bnght and soit 
green is beautiful, because it is the livery of tho spring ; and soft 
and bright blue, because we see it in the summer sky ; and pink , 
and vermilion, because they blush on tlte cheeks of innocence ;7- 
.But vermilion' would not be beautiful on the grass, — nor green bn 
■ the cheek, — ^nor blujt on either. As to liarmony, of composition 
of tints, again, of which we. bear so^ n^uch in the l^guage of 
painters, we have sometimes been inclined .tp doubt ,a Uttlg 
whether it means any thing, when used, without reference to' the 
practical difficulties of the axt, but the , natural or .^ommo;) .UP" 
pearance of coloured objects, seen through the^ same 
phore ; or, if it be a source of plmure, we are siu;ejt,ju,,ii very 
' l^ingpleasm:c, and scarcely, ^serving, of tho namp, of ^^Ufy. 
‘Suppose all^the colours in natore disposed on a brdad panned 
, ^ . according 
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of this; supposed hamuny^ vlsd id 
jfti'ed be|iUtlildty wavine as itny artist can devise, is dH)re my 
tmt woum call the disjday bcaiiti^il^ or 
weiid io look ttvice at it ? We do not entirely deny, that tbei'e 
r< a certain dattiral beauty or fitness in the combination of. what 
have bcetf called the accidentiil or comjrfpmeiitary colours j-r-- 
i>ut we maintain, that it is so extremely slight and insigiuiicaiit, 
silrarcely to merit any attention. 

/ >Vith regard, again, to the effect of broken masses of light and 
'shadow, it is 'proper, in the first place, to remember, that by 
iflio eye wc sec colorir only ; and that lights and shadows, as fer 
--:k the mere organ is concerned, mean nothing but vai-iations of 
tint. It is very true, no doul^ -that , we socm learn to refer 
many of those variations to light and shade, and that they thus 
become .9/^1.? to us of "depth, and distance, and reliefi But, is 
not this, of itsclfi sufficient to refiite the idea of their affording 
any primitive or organic pleasure ? In so far os they are mere 
variations of tint, uiey may be imitated by iimneauing daubs of 
paint on a pallet jj— in so far as they are signs^ k is to the mind 
that they address themselves, and not to the orgjm. They are 
'signs, too, it should bo r<*collected, and the only signs wc have, 
by which wc can receive any correct knowledge of the existence 
ar;d‘ condition of all external olgccts at a distance from us, 
whctlkr interesting or not interesting. Without the assistance 
of variety of tint, and of lights and shadows, we (x>uld never 
d}<«tingui.sh one object from anotlicr, except by the touch; These 
ajipoaraiicos, therefore, are the perpetual vehicles of almost all 
•our iatoresling perceptions; and arc consequently associated 
witii all the emotions we receive from visible objects. It ia 
pleasant to sec fnany things in one prospect, because' some of 
them arc probably agreeable j and it fe pleasant .to know tlm 
condition of those things, because the qualities or associations, 
by means of which they interest us, gcnenrlly depend upon that 
knowledge. The mixture of' colours and sliades, however, is 
necessary to this enjoyment, and consequently is mi .sign of it, 
jihd fi source of associated interest or beauty. 

Mr Knight, however, goes much ^further ithnn this; and 
maintains,' that the beauty which is fso distmctly felt ia many 
pictures of objects in themselves (disagreeable, is to be ascribed 
entirely fo the effect of tke'bdUJiont and harmonious tints, and 
the masses of light shadow that may be employed in the 
representation. The filthy and tattei^ i*ags of a iKggar, he 
^obsbhres, and the putrifying pontenta of a dunghiB, may form 
^bcaiitifid objects in a picture; because^ considered Os mewj bh- 
Jects of sic^t, th^ may oftbn pt’esent beautiful effects ^Itdbur- * 
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in/j and ; md these are preserved or bei^tcned m the 

inutation, disjoined from all tneir olleiisive accompaniments^ 
Now, if the tints and shades were the exclusive sources of our 
grat^atioD, and Jf this gratification was diminished, instead of 
miiig heightened, by the suggestion which, however transient- 
ly, must still intrude itself, that they appeared in an imitation 
of disgusting objects, it must certainly follow, that the pleasure 
^md tlie bcaiify would be much enhmmed . if there was ?io imila^ 
iicn qf find if the canvas merely presented the tints 

jind shades, unaccompanied with the representation of any par- 
ticular object. — Again, if it ivere really possible for any onei 
but a student of art, to confine tJie attention to the mere co- 
louring and shadowing of any picture, there is nothing so dis- 
gi!sling but what might fonn the subject of a beautiful imitu/- 
tioii. ■ A piece of putrid veal, or a cancerous ulccr> or the rags 
that are taken from it, may display the most brilliant tints, and 
the finest distribution of light^and shadow'; Poes Mr Knight; 
howeV-t?r, seriously think, Uiat either, of these experiments would 
succeed ? Or, arc there, in reality, no oth^ qualities in the 

E ictiircs in question, to which their beauty can be ascribed, 
lit the orgimic eliect of tlieir colours? We humbly conceive 
that there are j and that, far less ingenuity thaxi his, might have 
been able to detect them, 

liicrc is, in the first place, the pleasing association of the 
and power of the artist, — a skill and power which we 
know may be employed to produce unmingl^l deUglit, what- 
ever jnay be the character of the particular eflbrt before us. 
I Jut, in die second place, wc do conceive that there are many in-^ 
teivpling associations coimci ted with the subjects which have been 
represented as purely disgu&tiag. The aspect of human wretch- 
edness and decay is not, at all events, an indifferent spectacle; and, 
if presented to us without actual offence to our senses, or any call 
on our iicdvo boneiiccnce, may excite a synipathetic emotion, 
which is known to be f’ar from undclightful Many, an attracr 
tive poem has been wiittcn on the miseries of bcggjirs j and why 
should painting be suj'postd more fastidious ? Besides, it will 
be observed, that tlic beggars of the painter are generally a- 
mong the most interesting of that interesting order; — citlier 
young tmd lovely children, whose liealth and gaiety, and sweet 
expression, form an affecting contrast wiUi their squalid gar- 
ments, and tho neglect aiuf miserj^ to *i^hich they stem to be 
destined,— or old and venerable persons,, minglmg somethine 
of the dignity and reverc-Rcc of age with tlic brokem spirit 
their comiitioii, rvjul seeming to reproach mankind for ex- 
posing, hciuUw sfC) rid and wlute to the pelting of tfie piti- 
.. ‘n ■ ' .lew. 
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^ch' pictures suggest imegos eo it 

lookir aknostfiike a wilful |>erversitV 9 to ascribe tticir beauty 
Sveiy-to dbe'-iHixtifre of cwurs wfiieh'they display, aixl ta^4l¥a 
'^rgkMuess ' these images, l^rien for the dmigb^^ we tlih^k 
it is possible to say some&lng,-^lioiJ^b^ we contest, we have 
never liappencd'to see any picture, , of whu K ,that useful coin* 

. pound formed the iTeciiliar suWeet. "Iherc ii the, display of the 
painter’s art and pWer here and the ciungiiill is not only 
trseful, but is associated widf ntany [deasing iuiages of rustic toil 
and occupation, and of the simjdicity, andct)intoi*t, and iimocenee 
oi' agricultiuul lifov' We do not know that a dunghill is at all a 
disagreealile object to iook at,, even In plain resuHty — pix>vidcd U 
be so for oil' os not to annoy us wkh its odour, or«to si)ii us witlt 
ito c!I bcions. In a picture, lioawcr, -we are safe from any of thoso^ 
‘diaiisters; and^ considering ^tbat it is usually comWntd, in such 
ddiiioations, wifh other inar:^ pleasing and touching remcin* 
brancers of humble happiness and cantentni^t, we really do not 
se^ thill It WAS at all necessary to impute any mysterious or i«* 
trinsic beauty to its complexion, in order to account ibr^the sa^ 
tisHu^tion with whiih vre can 4ium bear to 'behold it. 

Having said so much with a view to^reduee to its , just value, 
as an ingredient of Beauty, . flic mere oiganical ddfobt which 
4he eye is supposed to derive from colours, wo shall leave our 
readm to apply the «amo principles to flie alleged beauty of 
sounds that are supposed to be irisigniflcaut. In tliis case it is 
inde^xl much clearer that is such an organical deliglit, and 
tlmt it constitutes a larger share of the beauty of sounds, tliau- 
tints and shadows do of the beauty of visible objects': but all 
that rises to the dignity of an emotion, is the gift of associatftm 
here also — of asSoefotion with the passionate tones of the hu- 
inan voice — wrth^he scenes to which the btmiUfU , sound‘d are 
appropriate— with tlio poetry to which they have been married— 
the pujposes to which they are devoted, or the mere skill and 
jjemus of die ardst by whom they have been arraiigect 

Such is a very hasty and imperfect sketch of* the dieory un- 
folded, in the volumes lieforc us, with *si«guhir beauty of Ian*f 
gnage, and copiousness of illustration. After "all we hare said, 
we are aware that to some it may appear sU-ained .and 'iliatasti- 
cal, and to othe:^ trite and uiqjrcrfitabla. To the iufideb the 
former class, we can only recommend the dfligent perusal of 
Mr Alison’s whole work ; to , the scoffej s of the ‘secomh , 
irmst beg leave to state one or two of the benchei^ results of 
this tlifc?ory, wliich we humbly conceive to be of some little im-' 
portance, and to have €»ca|>e(l the notice even of its. nyjenjspus 
inyciitor.. 

C ^ In 
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jplace^ w<; conceive, that it»:4SirtiibKshiis^ 
pubslaiiti^ idoixUtj^ of tlie Sublime, the Beautiful, and tlio Pictur-r 
.c^que|. aii4i const^juently, pitt» an end to alPcontroversy that I'n^, 
not puralj);; verbal, as to the difference of those ficveriil qiialiji 
ticy^, ^.Eyery material object that interests us, without . ectuaUy 
limiting or gratifying. feelings, must do «o^ accoixl-*- 

ing to. this Umory, in onp and tlie same maiuicr,^ — that is, by 
suggesting or recalling some emotion, or affc'ctioii of ourselves or 
some other ^entiei:t being, ami presenting, to our imaginatioJi 
at least, some natural olyect of love, pity, admimtion or awe* 
Tlie interest of material objects, therefore, is always the same ; 
ami arises, in every ease, u6t from miy phvsh'al ,cjualitic*s they 
may possess,, juit from their association with sojnc idea of emo- 
lijon. But, though materiid objects have but one nie^'ins of 
exciting emotion, the emotipns they do excite are infinite- 
They are mirrors tinit may reflect all shades and colours”; 
and, in ixiiut of ffict, do seldom reflect the same hues twice. 
No two intei’esting obj<x*ts, perhaps, whether known by the 
name of Beautiful, Sublime or Picturesque, cvej‘ produced ex- 
actly the same emotion in the beholder ; and no one object, it 
is most probable, ever moyed any two persons to the very same 
conceptions. As they may be associated with all the feelings and 
affections of which the huinairmind is susceptible, so tliey may 
suggest tliosc feelings in all their .variety, anti, in fact, dt> daily 
excite all sorts of emotions — running through every gradation, 
frojii extreme gaiety and elevation, to tlfe borders pi' hprror and 
djs-^ustfc 

No\v, it is certainly true, that all.;tho varifcty of cmotioi -s rais- 
ed in this way, on the single basis of association, may be classed, 
in ti rude way, under the denominations of Sublime, Beantilul, ancl 
Picturesque., according as they partake of awe, kindness, or 
admiration « and wo have .other objection tp tliis nomencla- 
ture, except its extiemc imperfection, and the delusions to 
wjiicli we, know that it has given occasion. If objects that in- 
terest by diclr association with ideas of power, and danger and 
terror, are tp b^.distinguished by the pocidiar name of Sublimc^t. 
yny should there not be a i^eparate name also for objects thatl 
interest by ^sociations of mirtli and gaiety, — another for tliose 
jthat please by suggestions of softji^s and melancholy ,~aiiothcr 
for such ai are connected witli imprcssion|» of Comfort and tran-t 
qi:^il)ity,--ranjl another aiMbanptlier fpr Apse Ufat art> related to 
pity, and admiration^ anej lpve> and regret, and all the other 
A^tihct emotions and affections of our iiature ? These are not > 
in reality lc,ss dLstinguishalJc from each other, than from the e-i 
ir^otions of awe and vqncratioii that confer the title of ' Sublime, 
tliolr reprctrcntatives ; and wldle'Uicsc are all confounded un- ' 
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derlhcwmpt^naive appellation of Bdnit^% tlic ajstinoHbh ia 
.cMily ftpt to nii#lead ns into an erroneous opinion of our accura- 
c\\ and to in«ike ns believe, botfi that is a greater confor- 
niity among the things that pass under tlic wune nainc, m(V 
Si greater difference betaxvn those that pass urwler drfferent 
names, than is reaHy the case. We have seen akcady, that 
the radical error of almost all preceding inquirers, has lain 
ill supposing that every thing that passed under the Tianic of 
Bceiutitti], must have some quality in common willi cver^ thing 
dfec that obtained that name : And it is scarcely necessary Ibr 
iis to observe, tliat it has \yecn almost as gonenil nn opinion, 
that Sublimity was not only something radically different from 
lieauty, but actually opposite to it ; whereas the fact is, that it 
is far nior<' nearly relatcMl to sonic sort^ of beauty, than many 
sorts of beauty are to each other j and tlint both are Ibundixl 
exactly ujiDii the same principle of suggesting some past or pos- 
sible emotion of some sentient being. 

We cannot leave this subject of Siibhmity, however, '.vHhout 
allutting in one word to a vciy common, thougJi, wc cbnflss, fo 
us a very unaccountable oversight into which almost all wriUTi 
have fallen, — and to a very nsek'ss controversy that has been con- 
soquently raised with regard to it. Mr Burke, and srvcnil o* 
ther aiitnors, looking to the most common and powerful opera- 
tion of fcubliinity, have describetl it as having its fouiidation iji 
ienw, — and lK»ing produced exclusively by I he suggestions of 
danger or suffering. Mr Knight, on the other hand, has con- 
tended, with no little warmth, that it originates in the conception 
of power ; ami consists altogether in lluil sympathetic elevation 
of sjiirit which is producctl by the coiitomplation of groat inight 
;ind energy ; and that there is nothing so contrary or ojiposire 
to this cnnoblii>g and lofty sentiment, as tlic degrading j>assiou 
of fear. Now, men of common sense — to say notliiiig of rhi*;i 
of genius— Kaui scarcely ever be utterly in the wrong, w’c cou^' 
ceive, as to matters of common experience ; and ettn hardly con-p 
iradict each other din^ctly, except by looking each uj;on a dil- 
ierent side of the subject. ^ The truth is accordihgly, w^c a]>j>rc- 
bend, that both these views arc to ,a certain extent just; and 
thja both authors are wrong, in Ovciiooking X'^liat had attracted 
tile exclusive attention of ihoir opponent. The radical eiror 
lies, as usual, in supposing that sublimity can be Only of qrife 
^description ; andtimt all sublime objects must produce "one and 
the same sort of emotion. Now, the fact is, we tliink, vci'y' 
clcsirljv that there are at . lciK>t tWo sorts of sublimity, in tlio 
«urie way as theix* are many sorts*' of beauty and that some 
2)rcdu<X' a kind of awe, humiiistibil and terror, and wmcM^ort ' 
^ ‘ of 
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of inwnrH j^orying and elevation of spirit, ac^cordiiig t6 the 
tiirc of the suggesiiofis which they sapply to the imaginationc. 
It is very true, as Mr Knight has ohsen^ed, that terror, in its 
dircfict form, is a very painiul and tliat, when it rises 

to any great height, it is incoi)i])atibk* witlr any agreeable or at- 
tractive emotion. But it is, noefewithstamling, perfectly certain 
and obvious, that the spectacle or •imagination of terror in o- 
thers — provided it be not a dastardly and groimdlcas fear, but 
a natural and irresistible dread intptesscfd by sufficient causes-i- 
is an obj4^ct of Htti*active sympathy. One half of tlie interest of 
tragedy is founded upon this leoling, — ^and far moi»e than one half 
of the powerful and never-failing interest of all stories of ghosts 
nnd apparitions, and of many romances and talcs of terror, both 
of antient and modern date. We look upon it, therelbre, as 
no less notable aiieresy in Mr Knight to deny that there is any 
delight or attraction in our sympathy with terror, as it was to 
deny that wc had any pleasure in sympathising with distress. ♦ 
But the shortest and most «itisfactory w\ay of settling the mat- 
ter will be, to suggest a fev/ obvious insfcuices of the diffoi’cnt 
sorts of sublimity to the reader’s recollection. 

All that class of sublime objects, to which wc popularly apjily 
ihe epithets of dmiry, gloomy, dismal, awfiil or terriWe, excite 
ideas of dangcj*, and depress the mind with a sense of humilia- 
tion and awe. Gloomy caverns, and vaults, and all the appara- 
tus and accoiiipanjincnts of sepulture, and all the rerncmbiyncers 
of mortality, — all indications power armed with seeming 
linger, which it is at once impious and impossible to resist, — thfe 
dark and stormy ocean,— lan^ swept with hurriciuies, or shaken 
with eaithquakea, — ecHi'-=^aD and thunder, — the dreariness of 
swampy ibrobts,— the tear of tioublcd and impassable cataracts, 
—these and a multitude of similar objects, stand unquestionably 
in the very first rank of sublnnity ; yet their primisrr eftect it 
undoubtedly, to quell and subdue the spirit with a sense of its 
own w^eaknoss fend ins^nificaiKe, a.nd to excite those emotions 

knviy awe and solemn athiration, wath which an inferior lua- 
fiirc instinctively coiitemplates the visible indications of irre- ‘ 
i?istible danger und unccintrollable power. 

On the other hand, die rftcital of great and magnanimous se- 
rious, and in one wotd, all the signal exertions and triumphs of 
human or imitable }xwct^ are apt to e*nk the soul with diat 
inWard glonnng and exultation, qf which Longinus and all sul)-* 
sequent critics have fpoken, — ^to Wiidle a kind ol’ generous emu-' 
lation in the minils of the spectators, and to elevate them, by an 

’ ambitiou€ 
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ambitious sympathy, to the height of the noble daring of. which 
they see that their nature is cai)able. 

The greater part of the conunon objects of sublimity, how- 
ever, are of a mixed character, and may excite emotions eidier 
of humiihition and awe, or of aspiring ambition, according to 
the teinj>cr and dispositions of those to whoit. they are pres^ nt- 
ed ; — rousing the lofty and the daring to defy the power, or to 
rival the exertions which they suggest ; or overcoming ilxc timid 
and feeble with the.senie of tlidr own littleness and danger. ! To 
the brave and ardent ^irit of military youth, the sound of the waiv 
trumpet, tlie. noise of artillery, and the trampling and shouts of 
charging legions, is animating and cxalvirig ; — to women, or to 
timid men," it is awful ami terrible ^ — but to both it is unques- 
tionably sublime — and jxxrbaps most siibhme to those who feel 
the greatest admixture of terror. Take a sublime scene in nar 
ture in the same way — such as is represented in some of Salva- 
tor’s landscapes, — a wild and desolate assemblage of solitary 
mountains, with cliffs, and abysses, and dark streams and ca- 
verns, with banditti, or hunters like banditti, scattertd over its 
loneliness ; — an intrepid and adventurous nature is only kindled 
to a loftier temptn* by the influences of such u prospect, — and 
feels strong to scale the cliffs, and pursue tlie savage game they 
conceal, and to contend with the desperate competitors that 
may cross Ids way in the chase ; while a pacific and ordinary 
character slirinks with dismay from such a picture of danger 
and discomfort, mid is oppressed under the load of too over- 
whehning a sublimity, it is only necessary to have travelled a 
stage in our central Highlands with a native, and with a city 
family, in order to undcrstmid perfectly all the different eflects 
of sublimity. 

The only other advantage whicli; we shall specify as likely to 
result from the adoption or Mr Alison’s theory, is, that it seems 
calculated to put an end to all these pcrplexingand vexatious ques- 
tions about tlicstiindard of taste, wnich have given occasion to so 
much impei*tincnt and much elaborate discussion. If things 
are not beautiful in themselves, but only as they serve to sug- 
gest interesting conceptions to the mind, then every thing whiA 
docs in point of fact suggest such a conception to any inmvidual, 
ts beautiful to tliat individual $ and it is not only quite true that 
tliere is no room for disputing about tastes, but that all tastes 
arc equalfy just and correct, ni so for as each individual speaks, 
only of his own emotions. When a man calfe a thing beautiful,, 
he may indeed mean to make two very different assertions :-r 
he may mean that it gives liim pleasure, by suggesting to him 
some interesting emotion ; and, in tliis sense, were can be no 
4oubt tlrat, if he mcrf ly speak truths the thing is beautiful; 0Ji4 

that 
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that it pldRsea him prccisdy in the ^aime that ^ dther tfiih^ 

please these to whom they appear bcautifol. But if he mearf to 
say that the thing possesses sonic quality .which ought to make 
it appear beautiful to every other person, and that ft is owing to 
tsome prejudice or defect in them if it appear otherwise, men 
he is ns unreasonable and absurd as he would think tliose who 
ahould attempt to convince hitn that he felt no emotion of 
l)eanty. ' ' ' ■ 

AB tastc*s, then, are equally jiist tod true, in so far as'c&n^ 
cerns the individual whose' taste is in question ; and what a man 
feds distinctly to be beautiful, is heautifiA to him, whatever o- 
tber people may think of it. All this follows dearly from tlie 
theory o4' Mr Alison; but* it docs not follow, frean it, that 
all tastes arc equally good or ’dcsireaWp, or that tlfcrc is any 
tlifllculty in describing that which is really the best, and ’ the 
most to be envied. 'Vho only use of the lactilty of taste, is to 
afford an innocent delight, and to aid the cultivation of a finer 
morality; and tlmt man certainly will have the most delight 
from this faculty who has the most numerous, and the most 
powerful pereeptiorts of beauty, lint, if beauty consist in the 
reflection of our affections and sympatliics, it is plain that he* 
will see the most beauty whose affections are warmest and most 
exercised, — ^whose imagination is the mmt powc«rful, — find who 
hais most accustomed liimself to atlcml to the objet;ts by which 
he is surrounded. In so far as mere feeling and enjoyment are 
concerned, therefore, it seems e\^ident, that the best taste must 
be that which belongs to the best affections, tlie most active fan^ 
'ey, and tliC most attentive habits of observation. It will follow 
pretty exactly too, that vll hlefts’ perccjitions of beairty will be 
nearly in proportion to the degree of their sensibility and sociiJ 
Sympathies ; and that those who have no tiftcciions towards sen- 
tient beings, will be just as insensible to beauty in external ob- 
jects, as he, who cannot hear the sound of his fricnd’'s voices 
must be deaf to its echo. 

In so far as the sense of beauty is regarded as a mere source 
of enjoyment, this seems to be the only distinctidn that dcs^Ves 
to be attendedto; and the only cultivation that taste should ^ever 
receive, witli a view to tlte ghitifkation of the individual, should 
be through the indirect dramtcl of cultivating tlic aflbetiohs and 
pow'ors of observation. If we aspire, ItoWiev'er, to be credtots^ 
cas well as observers of hemity, atm place any part of pur happr- 
.ness in ministering to the gratification of omets— as artists, or 
poets, or authors of any sort — ^then, indeed, a new distihetibn 
<df tastes, and a far more Libbnous system of cultivation, will be ^ 
liecessnrj^ A man who pursues only his Own delight, wiU 
much charmed with objects that suggest powerful cniotib^iis, ih 

consequence 
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m^idcntal associations, its i^ith 
^bse that iiilrodl^e similar emotions by^ meaiis of associations 
Uiat universal and indestructible. To him, all objects of 
dieforjwir dass are rcidly asl^ as those of the latter — 
and* for his own j^atiheotion,' die creation of that sort of Imniu 
ty, is jukes impc(rtaut aii..(x;cupatkAii« But if he coij||:cive tlie 
SLtnbitJon. oi^ creating beauties for, the adipiration of oUiers, Im 
must be cautious to employ only such objects ns ai*e Uie natural 
signs an4 weparabf^ ponconii^uts ^pf emotions, of which tlie 
^eiiter part of mankind iEire sukreptible f and his taste will t/iun 
^serve to be called bad and &ls&» if he obtrude upon the pub* 
lie, as beautiful, objects that are not hkely to be associated iir 
common miiuls witlv any interesting impressions^ 

. For a man himself, then, tliere is no taste tliat is cither bad 
or false,} and the only dilference wordiy of being attended to, 
is that betu'ix^n a great deal mnl u very little. Sonic who have 
cold allections, sluggish iinoginatlons, and no habits of ob^ 
servation, can scarcely see beauty in any thing ; while others, 
who ar,e full of kindness and sensibility, and who have been 
accustomed to attend to all the objects aroiuul them, 
it almost, in every thing. It is no matter wluit othei^ > people 
may tliink of the objects of their admiration ; nor oi^it it 
to .be any concern, of theirs ?that tlie public wouhl bc asb>- 
nished or olleiided, if tliey vpcre called ujioii to join^iu diat 
ifediniration. 8o long as no such call is made, this anticipated 
discrepancy of feeling need give t/^m no uneasiness r .and die 
suspicion of it should produce no contempt in any otlier per- 
sons. It is a strange aberration indeed ot vmrity that makes m 
despise persons for oeiiig happy — for having sources of enjoy- 
ment in which cannot share j — and yet this is the true account 

of die ridicule wc bestow upon indijridualswho seek only to en^ 
joy their peculiar tastes unmolested ; — ^for, if there be anyt tnith 
in the theory 'wq have been expounding, no taste is bad for any 
other reason than because it is peculiar — os the objects in whicli 
it deliglits must actually serve to suggest to die indivhliial those 
common emotions and universal aijfectioi^ Upon^wJih'b ^hc sente 
of beauty is ^ every where founded. TJie jnisfortune is, how- 
ever, di^t we are apt to consider all persons, who communicate 
their tastes,, and especially all who create any objects fortlu?ir 
gratiheation, as in samp measure dictating to the public, and 
setting up an idoj, for gencr^ adoration and hence this intoler^ 
ant interference with almost all ,pcc\ilinr perceptions of beauty, 
and. me. unsjparing derision that pursues all deviations tVoin 
acknowledged {StaiiuaixU. This j|rjf|oleran<;e, we admit, is often 
proyqked^.by^Ot^iQd^ing ofa^spirft^ and arrogani?^ 

^ theijp pwp casuiflftssodationsfor or 
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universal relations ; and tlie consequence is, that mortified va^ 
nity dries up tlic fountain of their peculiar enjoyment, and dis- 
enchants, by a new association ol* general contempt or ridicule^ 
tlie scenes that had been consecrated by some innocent but ac- 
cidental emotion. 

As all anen must have ^me peculiar associations^ all men 
must have some pcculi;ir notions of beauty, and, of course, to 
a certain extent, a taste that the public would be entitled to 
consider as false or vitiatal. For those v^o nioliie'l^o demands 
on public iulniiriition, however, it is hard to be obliged to sa- 
crifice this source of enjoyment ; and, even for those who k- 
bour for aj>p]aiise, tlie wisest course, perhaps, if it weix* only 
practicable, would be, to have two tastes,— one to enjoy, auci 
one to work by, — tme founded upon iiniverstd associations, ac- 
coi-diiig to which they finished those pcrlbrmanees for which they 
challenged universal praise,— end anotlicr guided by all casual and 
individual associations, Uiroiigh which lltey looked fondly upon 
nature, and upon the objects of tlieir scci*ct adinlraiion. 


Art. II. ‘ The Speech of John Leach^ M. P* in iJ^e Com^ 
tnitlee of the 'whole Hoitse^ upon the State of the Nation^ on 
Mom^ai/y December 315/, 1^10, upon the Qtcesf im of himita* 
iiom to the Ropal AutJm'itp in the Hands of the liegent. 8vo. 
pp. 32. London. 1311. 

Tt Ls a remark of Mr Hume, that every * plan of limited mor 
‘ narchy, however corrected, is liable to this inconvenience, 

‘ that the personal character of the must still have great 
‘ influence on the government : * And of the English constitu- 
tion he observes, ‘ The balSince of our gownimcnt depends, in 
♦ some measure, on Ae .abilities and behaviour of die SKJvcreign, 

‘ which ai'c variable mid uncertain drcumstanccs. ' 

That the general remark conveyed in the preceding passage 
is founded in truth, few, we apprehend, >vill venture to deny ; 
and no one, wc are satisfied, who has watched with attention 
the pj’ogress of our domestic history, will dispute the justness 
of its application to the English constitution. ^ For, whatever be 
tpe (excellence of our government, it n^jist be jConfc^<red, that the , 
clKxks and limitatioiis which it ^ords to the arbitrary and . ca-! 
pricious will of tlie &.)viG:rcign, Uiougli ijicy greatly lessen, do 
not entirely obviate this inherent'^ defect of monarchy. Tlie^ 
King of Eiig]:iiid cannot ad^vlster jWtice" to his subjects, but 
through the ittcdiuui of whose decisions he has jio 

cphtrdL 
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mMroli ' He^cdimot make laws to bind his people, but with the 
adviec and confiebt of his two Houses of Parliament. Thougb 
He is tlie sole executive Ma^strate of the state, and none of hm 
servants can exercise the powers delegated to them but in obe- 
dience to his commands, lie must act and think^tiirough bis mi- 
nisters and adviseins^ who are re^on3ib]e for ail tlie measures of 
Eis government * Tbough he aj^ints to all great offices and 
pubfic employments, the persons whom, he nominates must pos- 
sess the confidmcc of his rarliament. So far the constitutional 
limits of the prerogative are well defined, and univei'sally ac- 
knowledged f but Sie degree of influence which the tw^o l iousea 
of Parliament ought to exercise in the nomination of ministers, 
of state, is still unsettled' and undetermined. All agree, that 
llm servants of the Crown must possess the confidence and sup- 
port of Parliament, But, while some are of opinion that, when- 
ever Parliament expresses to tlie Kingrits want of confidence in 
his ministers, it becomes the duty of ^e Crown to change - iu 
servants ;• there are many who contend, that the King ought to* 
be as little subject to control in tlie selection of his ministors,i 
as a private gentfemaii in the formation of his household ; and 
that Parliament is bound to give its «upport to the persons ho 
has honoured with his confiaence, unless it has some specific 
dmrge of misconduct to aBoge against them. As we arc of opi- 
nion with Mr Hume, that whatever tends to lessen the influ- 
«nce of the personal character of the Sovereign in tlie govern- 
ment of the state, is an improvement upon monarchy, we are 
inclined to think, that, in the selection of these who are to di- 
rect our foreign afiairs, and conduct oOr domestic policy, the 
wisdom of many is preferable to the private bias and partialities 
of one. It appears to us, that the sanui expediency, which has 
subjected our Kings, in their judiciary and legislative capacities^ 
to uie guidance of others, ought to regulate their selection of 
the persons who are fittest to govern' the state, and direct its af- 
fairs to the honour, safety and advantage of the kingdom. We. 
are sensible, however, that a contraiy sentiment is very prevfir. 
lent in countiy ; and^ in our apprehensioni the difference of 

opinion upon this point constitutes one of the chief disdnetions 
between the Whto and Tories of thu present day. We know 
also, dmt, with the immense patronage vested in die Crown, 
and die general prepossessiima in its favour, it is hardly possible 
for an artfiil and ambitious prince, who steadily pursues the de- 
sign of emancipating Eimself i^m the control of Parliament^ 
iifthe choice of his ministersi td^fdf success in diat enter-, 
prize. Tliis. defect, which may jS^haps be palliated, but^wie' 
fodr can never he entireiy. removes, us In our oppreheusion the 

2 ^ greatest 
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f rralcst imperfection of our otherwise excellent constitittion. 

'or, in proportion as the Crown is independent, of Parliament 
in the choice of its jninLsters, will the pca'sonal character of the 
monarch bo more sensibly felt in the administration of public 
affairs : In the same proportion will the policy of the state Ik? 
variable and uncertain, marked with pi'ejudicc or weakness, 
sullied with obstinacy, or disgraced with levityj sw^ayed by ca- 
price or favour, guided by private incliimtions and personal views, 
instead of being regulated and steadily directed to the general 
good, by the great council of the nation, representing all the 
interests, and comprclichdiiig a fair portion of the talents of 
the community. 

But, while our ancestors have guarded us against many of 
the evils arising from vices or imperfections in the jKTsonal chc;- 
facter of the Sovereign, there is one calamity for whicli they 
have made no provision. *Kinp are subject, like other men, to 
the diseases ^d infirmities incident to huimuiity. The reigning 
king may be rendered incapable, by disease, of executing hi* 
' regal duties. His consent is necessary for enacting law^s j and, 
while h6, is indhpuble of giving tliat assent, the legislative or 
supi^ef^'^uthority of the state is necessarily suspended. His 
pjea’stfrc must be token, before his forces can bo employed in 
niilitary expeditions, or answws returned to the amicable pro- 
iMssions or hostile declarations of foreign states. The treasure 
lodged in his exchequer cannot bo issued without his express 
command j and, though the ordinary exercise of justice be in- 
dependent of his interierence, the noble prerogative of mercy 
lies dormant, while lie is incapable of dispensing it. No one 
act of government can be perfmnued, while he is unable to dis- 
charge the duties of his station, which requires his signature to 
be affixed, or liis pleasure to be taken, or demands his appear- 
ance in person to giye validity to the transaction. 

For this grievous calamity, for this total suspension of all tlie 
re^l functions which arc exercised by the King in person, wq 
have no legal or constitutional remedy. There is. no power in 
the state that has a legal right to supply this defect in the per- 
son of the Sovereign. No law or statute provides a remedy for 
such an emergency. When the legislature is incomplete by the 
absence of the King, tliere is no legal authority in the otiicr 
branches to make it perfect. No principle of the constitution 
confers on any or all of the Estates of the i a legal right to 
provide a substitute for the Sovereign, when lie is incapable of 
naming one for himsclfV (^nht to execute in person the du- 
ties of his office. 

U would seejO) indeed, some passages of our antiont 
^ I history. 



histoiy, that sBcli a powtr was, 'understood formerly to Ifc 
^ in tlie House of J^ords. l)uriiip^ the^ cfiJainitous reii^ "^iSf 
Henry VI, who was. frequcntty visited witfi the isauie inifrhiity 
tc> wliicli our present gracious ^^f>vereigTl is unhappily subject, 
we find Richard Duke of York a<ldre^ing the * Penigo of tlie 
lamle/ as the person^ by Ufoccafeiort erf thlnfenni- 

* tie of our tSouyeruin^iDo^ resteth th’cxefcise of his aucto- 

‘ ritee. And, ut mriod of the same reign, it is 

expressly stated %^he ibbStfe the. Privy Council, in an ad- 
dress to the Dukes : of ^Bedfotd^ afi^ uncles of the 

King, and Protectors/of tlie kiiigdotn^diat,'in the noiuigc (vl 
the King, ‘ the execution of the Kynge’s aucU>ritee, as towanl 

* tliat that belongeth uiito the pdhli<^ue rintfe and governajlle of 

* his lando, ancT to. tlfobservaunee aneV kepvng 'of his laivcs, 

‘ bi'longedi uuitp the Dordes Spiritual! mid TeiuporeJI of hi^ 

* lande, at such time as thei be assembled in Parlcynsent, or in 
‘ grete Cpunsaille^’f And,> to this doctrine, these noble 
liOrds gave their lUKjiiaMed assents At a muclf later period, 
wlien our government had assumed nearly its present foi’in^ we* 
iind the same pretension of the Lords feassertedP on k feij/^^so- 
Jemn occasion, though not insisted upon. . At* riae 

f?nce oi* tlie Lords and Commons ia i6'8f>, the Earl of ${&tliug- 
ham, arguing against the abdication of King James, maintaih*- 
od, that ‘ if barely the exercise of the government were desert- 

* 0 ( 1 , there must be a supply of tliat exercise in some porsoif^ 

* taking the administration ; and as none so fit, beeau^^o of tho 
‘ Prince’s rekition to the crow'ii (and his presence hm) to tul- 
‘ dress unto about it, so none so propel to make that address 

* as tlu' Lords; for, in the absence of the King; they are the 

*• Kijig and kingdom’s great council, and have dtme it . 

^ by tht'jiiseivcs whhont the Coinni(^is<y|^j^|^tg met in ti full 
‘ i\'presentative body, tiny joiiK’d ^ o this preten- 

sion, tlumgh udvmiced>by a loiidi^ '^lHPII^if Ihe Hofee ol 
f-ords, imdbrmal replv'was given ^ of the 

>U{)ns. "J’b(^ patriots who acted on that occasion, imd mi 

tsecrct or sinistep t iews. A safc and speetly aetjdganent oi‘ the* 
state was die real object they Imd af heiirt j mtd they were not to 
be divcrt<jd from it, by a pretension ^mtidcntally brought ibv- 
ward in the course of debate, .o4i'^witich no dairn was found- 
jcd that canctP'fitt their decision; , Sir Kobcrt;Howard alone 
; a slight allftsioli to . Lord NoUhigliani’s argitmejuf, on 
^^ipch; that noble I^i*d thhnght pr^;|^er, in h sUbbc^juaitspecch^ 
/fe'soft^nviuad explain away his expressions. <^1 was fnis- 

voL.xviir. NO. i>5. . ‘ ^ taken,’' 

Pari. vol. V; p..^3. ' ^ \ Ibii p. 409^4 lOi. 
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* »frikcn, ^ sjtitl he, * By the gentk»fnan ^\t6 took iioticfe of what 

* I said the I^ords THight do of themselves, in the absence of tfie 
‘ KingT I would not be understood to say, the government 

* would be devolved on the I^ords ; but I may say, they are the 

* government’s great Council in the intoiTalof Parliaments, and 

* may have greater sway by the privilege of their birth, in the 

* exigencies of the State; as appears m several instances, and 
‘ particuluriy the first of Henry Vl, and during his infancy. ’ * 

If we look to the earlier pjirt of our^ history, w^c shall find oc- 
currences that countenance the assertion^ of this pretension on 
the part of the Lords. On the death of John^ the nobles an<l 
clergy appointed the Earl of Pembroke to be Rector regis et 
regrii during the minority of Henry III. f But the authority of 
lhat'prccc(][ent is groatfy weakened, by the share w'hich the 
Pope’s legate liod in the ti-ansUction. It appears, thatthis per- 
sonage t(Kik a’ lead in the election, as the representative of his 
master, who acknowle^ed by this Convention as the liege 
lord of England; and, as such, the yoiing King did homage to 
him ^r his kingdom j and promised faithfully to discharge the 
tribute to the holy see, stijicrlated by his unworthy father. A 
more uncxccptioiiifele instance occurs in the succeeding rcigii.' 
At the death of Henry III, his son, Edw'ard, was in Pales- 
tine, no provisioii having been made for the government of the 
kiiigdoin during liis absence# In these circumstances, tlic ba- 
I'ous {ls^ic^^nbled at London, swore fealty to tlie King, ordered a 
Great Seal to be made for him, knd appointed guardians to take 
care of his treasure, and preserve the peAce of the kingdom till 
Ills return. J But, whatewefr might have been the constitution- 
al powers vested in the Peerage m tlic remoter periods of our 
liistorjs the transi^&^ions refeircil to by 'Lord Nottingham him- 
self, afibrd ti strongJ|j|^inp|ion, tbitt, as early as the accession 
of Henry VI, were alit^ady considered to be ob- 

sofote. At V, his son and successor w'as 

an ihfont ©niy old ; and no provision had been 

mode foi' tlie government of the kingdom during his minority 3 
upon which, certain Lords Spiritual and Temporal took upon 
them, * pour le iminent nocessite de govemaunce du roialnie, 
to issue writs for assembling a Parliament | and.ajlerwards grant- 
ed a commission to the Duke of Gloucester, to meet that as- 
sembly as tlie King’s lieutenant or commissioner ; || acts of au- 

thprity^ 

* Cohbet’s Piirliameiuary flb^ry, vol. V. p. 91, 96, 106. 
f Math. Paris. Add. p, 15^'' * 

'"t* Kymer, i. 888, and ii. .1, Brady's ContitiUatiozi, App. 1, 2, 3, 4f * 
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thori^i for which they obt»ined an indemnity from Parliament 
as soQD .as that body was convened. Bat, surely, if it had been 
Understood ut that time to be the constitutional right of the 
Peerage to supfdy .ddects in the personal exercise of Vne Iloyal 
authority, a lume of j^ceedtog, which, required a bill cf in<. 
demnity to give it sanctiQa« womd not have boon resorted to, 
by statesmen of sUch.expe^ricnce and ability as Cardinal Beau< 
fort and the Duke oi’ Oloucester^ w'ho took the lead on that oc- 
casion. At any rate, if the Ifouse of Lords ever possessed a 
legal right of assuming t^e functions of royalty, when the reign- 
ing King, from iitfancy, abseiice, disease Or misconduct, was 
incapable of exercising his authority, that tight was abrogated 
at the Restoration, by the act of the 13th of Charles II, which 
declares it illegal for either or botii Houses of Patiiameut to 
exercise a legislative power without tlis King, or-tp impose 
oaths, covenants or engagemaitl) or to levy tuxes,, or to raise 
forces, without the royal assent, in person or by commission, 
expressly had and given to tlie same. 

But, if the House of Lords, ^singly, had no legal right to 
supply delects of the personal exercise erf thevRoyiU autiiority, 
neither can we discover any legal tight of th&,.,tw'o Hoiises of 
Parliament, conjointly, to provide for the, same, previous to 
the resolutions of 1788, repeated in 1810, and since acted up- 
on in the appointment of his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales to be Regent during the in^iiacity of his faUier. If the 
Lords and Commons had possessed this right, cidier 1^ statute 
law or by the principles of the Constitution, they must idso have 
possessed a constitutional mode of exercising it. As there can 
be no legal tight without a legal reinc'dy, so tJierc con be no 
constitutional tight without a constitutional ^ode ol' using it. 
And all persons are comp^cd to a^mit, that when the Rc^iu aiH 
thority is suspended by the person^ im^pacitv of the !Sove- 
rcigii, there is no legal mode of supplying 'the de&^ But ne- 
cessity, wc lu-c told, at once creates tne right, and imposes li- 
mits on the exercise of it. The necessity of government, it is 
true, gives to the people of England a moral r^tt .fo b^e- 
iits of government. In the simple but explicit l^ti^uge of opr 
fureikthers, ‘ God iic rcson wol that tliis landevSI^dp.vi'ithwten 
govemauhee. ’ But that necessity, coniers not <m i^y j^rticu- 
iar body of men a 1^1 tight, which thfv . had nut jfi^bre; .,of 
establishing the government which is Vantra.' /JW liiiectj w*e 
admit, must be suj^cdj . but the legal tight of suppljung it, we 
contend, is a cfisus omissus not pirovmed ftir by (heCoustitetion. 

D.« No 
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^ No criso of tlie siisneiision of the RoyiJ authority, in circum- 
stances precisely siiriiJar to those which occurred in 1788, is to 
1 k' met with in any former period of our history. The inaladjr 
with which ifcnry VL was afUicted, appears to have I)een the 
same wdtli that of our gracious Sovereign, But the Parliaments, ' 
which were called upon to supply the (lefect arising from the in- 
capacity of that i h i nee, were iiiU Pa;r]ianiei\ts, — consisting, not 
of Lords ami Connuoiis only, but of the Lords and Commons 
and the King’s lieutenant or commissioner, legally empowered 
to .hold the Ihirlianient, and to do therein all that the King could 
Juivc done, had lie been there present in jicrson, ,The Pai- 
tia merit, whicli made a settlement of the govcrjnnent during the 
Tidancy of the stunc Prince, was also a full Parliament; the 
Duke of Cilouecster having been appointed, by letters pateii<^ 
under the Great Seal, to meet that assembly a« the King’s coni- • 
missioncr. TIiosc who graiiteth the conunission, indeed, re- 
^piirod and r^eived an imlcinnity for the power they had as^ 
sumed in issuing it; but the commission was good, aiidtlie Par- 
Jiainent hekl under it was u full Parliament, And the acts of a 
fuil Piu'Jiamcnt are complete legislative acts. Whatever such li 
l^irliament enacts is law. It can not only settle a regency, but 
(iinit or alter the succession to the crown, and change any or 
every part of the Constitution, An ina^inplcte Parliament, on 
the contrary, con.sisting only of one or two l>rniiche.s oi' the !(>* 
gbilatuns has no authority to make laws. What is enacted lor 
law' by the two Houses ‘ is no statul6; and to it no regard is 
^ due, unless in matters relating to thc*ir privileges. ’ f The 
lundamental (aror, which pervaded the reasonings ol’ the majo- 
rity of the two Houses in 1788, and made at that time a det jr, 
biU false, impression on the public mind, was the egregious fal- 
lacy of confounding the supreme authority of a full ParJiaimait 
with the acts of two branches of the legislature, which, by the 
statute of tlie IStli of Charles II, are declared * to be null anti 
* void, to all intents and j^urposes whatsoever. ’ 

To maintain, that, by the incapacity of the King, the right 
of supplying the detect of the government has devolved upon 
the people^ is to hold a language , fluttering to the inultitutle, 
who foci tlieir importanee increased by this iinagirniry power tlil- 
len into their hands. . But, if litcmlly taken, it is to assert that 
tht? government is dissolved. For, under lliQ^ conslitntion of 
Englnnd, ih^ legal rights of the people are as distiacliy mark- 
ed as tlvus:? of the legislature ; and, among them, is not to lie 
fiiuiid this imaginary right of supplying the defect of the royal 

authority. 
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authority. — ^Wc beg not to l^e misimderfttood. We ore faijr 
from questioning tlie iiifalienable riglit of the people to change 
or Jie\v-Tnodel tJie political constitution of the Stiite, wlien it ceases 
to afford them protection, or becomes an engine of t>}iprcssioii 
in tlic hands of tlioir rulers. But such extreme cases are fortu- 
nately rare, tmd suppose a total cornijition or total dissoliiiion 
of the government.- Ah inlirftiify *of mind iirthe reigning So- 
vereign, which unfits him to <li$cmirgc the duties of his station, 
is not a case of that quality or magnitude. To use tlie language 
of Maynard on a siimbr oc^'asibh, — ‘ though the. King is gone, 

‘ the Law and the Constitution remain. * 

But while" we contend, that* in the Engligh constitution there 
•is no legal riglit of suiiplying this defect of the royal authority, 
we admit the necc'ssity of suppljung it j andi jiO every jirinciple 
of (‘onstitutional analogy and expediency, we hold, that the two 
/ Joiisc .s of Parlianiciit should asmnne arid exercise tlie power. 
W^iiafever he the constiturion of a sftite, when the public safety 
in danger, and no legal remedy can lie applied, powers noL 
vwiiTauted by law must l>e a^isunied; and? if exercised for tllS 
jmblic good, and limited by the necrefisity' of the case,* the exi- 
gency ol’ tJie sil nation w^ill jastily the act. 'inhere are casa<i 
whcj e the colleclivo body of the people ore justified in a«smnin/f 
die government,' and dis^msing of it m they please; of wJiieli 
we have se(»n a recent example in the insurrettioii of the Spanish 
pi’oviiU!<^ against the authoriii<*s that had betrayed them, llicre 
are cases where a private iiidnidual is justified in assuming u 
command not delegated to him by law ; as in the instance <»f our 
gallant countryman, Wallifcc, who, without any legal commis- 
sion, resistixl the usurpation of JCdwurd L, mid sviigly commenced 
a contest that ended in the deliverance of diis country'. But 
^vl^el•o a nation is I'l^wst'iitcd by Estates, who in ordiniyy casc^ 
:itv the organs thtit eXfiress its wall, these Estates, if ccjiml to thr^ 
exigency that has arisen, arc the fittest to provide for it. \\"hat- 
ever be the proper remedy, th^y are the best qualifiod to disco- 
ver and to apply it ; and front tJieir jweight and (;liaPfCiHer in the 
country, they are the ablest to cany it into ciiEcct. Aiithoritios 
entirely new arc liable to be chailerigod and di^bcycd y whik^ 
they who have established opinion in their ftvour, nwiy excoccl. 
the bounds of their lawful power, without pixivoking oppo«!Kon, 
or even attracting the notice of the iniikitude. But, if ‘ it bc' a 
general maxim, iliat, in great emcrgeiicif^, ^^here powers not. 
warranted by law mnst .be assumed for .the general bafety, the 
constituted anfhorides, or Estates of tlie realm, oiiglit to' take 
upon themselves the exercifH^ of this extraordinary power,' the 
■appKcafioii of titls ihaxim to' tho English constitution is iiavticn- 

• 0 .3 Jnrlv 
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hrly strongs The two Houses of Parliament, in the English 
government, are the highest council of the Sovereign ; and none, 
therefore, fcan be so proper to act for him, when he is incapa- 
ble of acting for liinisclf, as th<gr whose advice he is bound tn 
follow, iri tlic ordinary administration of his government. They 
are his copartners in legislative authority ; aitd are therefore un- 
likely to abuse the power which Utey assume, or extend it fur- 
ther than necessity absolutely reejuires. Hxey have the same in- 
tcr^t with the people, and may therefore he trusted to act on 
thejr behalf. It is in this quahlicd sense that JMackstonc justifies 
the Estates' at the llevolutiori, in conferring the crown on the 
Prince and tlie Princess of Orange. He docs not assert that 
they had a const itutionaJ right to dispose of the Crown ; but, 
the throne being^cant, lie observes, * the right of disposing 

* of this 'vacancy seems naturally to result to the Loras and 

* Cominoas, the trustees, and representatives of the nation. * 

If wc look to precedents^ we shall fihd many examples in our 
history, of the Estates interfering, in an irregular manner, to 
ftipjdy delects in the inonarchicarpart of our government ; and. 
Ifoough none of those precedents are cs^es exactly pai’allel, tluy 
arc not undeserving of attention, in judging of the line of con- 
duct most proper^to be foJiowed in supplying defects arising from 
tlio mental inca})acity of the Sovereign. ' 

Without recurring to the earlier periods of our history, w^hen 
our records are imperfect, and the constitution of Parliament 
unknov/n, wo find, in the latter part of the reign of Edward II., 
the Jl^ords and Commons acting in conjunction to supjdy a de- 
fect of the Royal authority, occasioned by the flight and absence 
of the Sovereign. A convention of Lords and Commons, irre- 
giijiirly assembled on tliat occasion at Rristol, elected Prince 
Edwai'd, the heir-apparent of the monarchy, to be CWav Jieg/ti 
in the afescnce of Ins father : And the young Prince having suin- 
luoiicd a Parliament in that capadty, the legality of the summons 
was subsequently confirmed by. writs issued in the King’s name, 
after his return to thti kingdom, proroguing the meeting of the 
Parliament to a more distant day, f 

The next instance that occiirs to. us, of the Ertates of thq 
realm supplying the defeats of the royal autliority,, is in the de- 
iK)sal of itichartl Hn and elevation of Henry IV, to the throne* 
This part of our history is the more doserving of rcgjird, be- 
cause it bears, in many partiepiars, the sti .wigest andogy to the 
revolution of 1688. Kicbard IL having exhagsted the patience 
of bis subjects by a loqg cour^ of mismanagement, found at 

length, 
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lenfjth, like James IL, an iinivcrsjil confederacy against Imp, 
headed by a htar relation, of his own." Like Janies^ he attempt- 
ed to escape to France for assistance,- but, less fortunate in that 
respect than his successor, he fell alive into the hands of his e- 
nemics, and was induced by them to sign an abdication of ihq 
crown, and confess himself unworthy to reign. Pnjvious to this 
jict, however, he had convoked a rarliairujit, which met ac- 
cordingly at the time appointed.’ But, having abdicated the 
crown oefore it a^embled, he could neither appear in it in per- 
son nor by a commfssiOner. The assembly was therefore held, 
as tlie record tells us, ^ * absque presidente quocumque ; ’ and 
in its proceedings, as the same record informs us, it was styled, 
not a Parliament, but the Estates of the Land. In that capar- 
city the abdication of Richard was presented to the assembly 5 
— in tliat capacity, after hearing a recital of his various acts of 
misgoverriment, similar in its tenor and purport to the declara- 
tion of the Lords and Commons in 1689, tlie Estates accept- 
ed his abdication, and formally deposed him i — and in that ca- 
pacity th^ appointed a committee, ‘ in the name, and by the au- 
thority of the Lords Spiritual and'Temponilj> and Commons of 
the Kingdom, representing all the Estates thereof, to convey to 
him tlie solemn renunciation of their allegiance. The throne 
being thereupon declared vacant, Henry of Lancaster, unlike 
'in tliat respect to William III., rose in his place, and laid claim 
to the crown ; and his pretensions being admitted by the Estates^ 

* absque uUa difticultate aut mora, ut dux prfefiitus super eos 
< regnarct unanixmter consenserunt. * Hume has given a false 
colouring to this transaction, by insinuating, that tlie delibera- 
tions of the Estates were overawed by violence. I lo tells us, 
that the Bishop of Carlisle, who singly opposed the rcsolationa 
of the Estates, and defended the cause of Uiefaard, was instant- 
ly arrested and committed to prison, for the noble freedom of his 
conduct. But this insinuation has no Other foundation than a 
perversion of historical fact, originating from the parly preju- 
dices of Carte. If the speech of the Bishop of Carlisle, given 
by Hall, wits ever delivered in Parliament, it was after the co- 
ronation of Henry IV., when that prince was the acknowledged 
king of England, and when the denial of his auvhority was an 
impeachment of the establislicd government of the kingdom, f 
The censure bestowed on Heniy, for causing him to be arrest- 
cxl, is therefore as unjust, as it would have been to censure King 
HVilliani’s government for having aiTcsted si Jacobite, wtio had 
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publicly uiaiiitainccl the rij^^ht of Kiii^ James to the crown of 
pjn^Lvulf after the sctdnjirjjt «t the RcvoIiilif)n, , 

T]ic third example in oiir historj^ of tlie Estates of the 
ilom declaring the ineajiaeity of tlic reiguing Sovereign, and af- 
terwards supplying the defect which their declaration had creat- 
ed, is at the accession of Richard III. The proceeding, in this 
case, appears to liavo been more irregular than in the formijr ; 
Inif it was equally sanctioned by the act of a subsequent Parlia- 
ment. An ii.SwSCiubly of Lords* and Commons,— in what manner 
or by what iwithority convened apjiears not from the record, — 
nftcr eiumu ratijig llie grievances of Ae kingdom, and stating, 
that tlic? cliijdren of Edward IV. werC disqualified from iiilierit- 
Ing the crown by the illegitimacy of their birth, jiiid , those of 
George Duke of Claroiice by the attainder of their tatlier, *:d- 
dnNsi'd the Duke of (iloucesler, allcrwards Richai*d III., to take 
upon him tlie crown and royal dignity, as due to him both l)y 
5nlieri(ar>ce and election of the Estates. With this recommend- 
ailion Richard complied; and a Parliament being a Iter wardh 
convened, the )irpcccdings of this meeting v/ei'c there confirmed 
i>y a statute, which dcclan's them to have been the Estates ol 
sdic realm assembled oul of Parliaments 

'J'he fourth instance, is the memorable revolution of IfiSS, 
wlum the Estates, assembled in convention, after declaring fhji 
the throne was vacant, fcsolved that the Prince and Princt» ot 
4)range slioiikl be King and Qumi of England. 

^ Tlio.se, we will venture to affirm, ai'e the only precedents 
Jic found in llio history of England, of .the Lords and Cormnoii.s 
declaring, and afterwards supplying, a defect of the royal an- 
ylhority, without the concurrence of the reigning king, or oJ 
.'sonic person fully and legally aiulioriscd to act for him in Pai lia- 
monl. They arc all cases of extreme necessity, lor which no 
provision had been made, or could have been made by the C<»u- 
stilution. They were not occasioned by typsual incapicity of 
ihe King, but by inaiversations of his goV'Miineiit, defect.s ol'Jus 
title, or dcrelictuin of his duty, which compelled ihc Estates to 
<lc]:>rive Jtiu) of the government, and elect anpUjer person hi liis 
place. Rut, though a defect fi’oni incapiicitjr diftfers from the 
deli?cts in all of thes(' instances, except that of Edward 11, in as 
.much as it requires only a teniporary supply, tlie cases are .so 
far .similar, that in none of them was 'a legal rjemcily provided 
by the Coirslitutioii ; and in all of them it w is the exercise of tlic 
Royal authority w Inch was to be supplied ; and they who assum- 
ed ihe right of supplying it, were the two houses of ParlitmieiU, 

or 
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or Estates^ acting for the use and benefit of the people- Tlib 
mode of proceemng adopted by our ancestors on iho^ ’occa- 
si(>ns, is therefore worthy of attention, as well as the laudable 
caution .with which,' on these extraordinary onun*jL^encl(\s, thcr| 
Jiniitcd themselves in the use of the powers which tluy asMimah 
It is, ill the first place, to be deserved, ^Iiat iinincdiateiy afu'r 
they had declared the existence of a defect of the royal autho- 
rity, they proceeded to supply that defect, by vrsiin?; 

llie dorniant authonty of the Crowli in the hands of an indivl- 
dnal competent to exercise it."^ And, in the second place, tlicngh 
ihe malversations of the prccecKpff government, wete, in two of 
these cases, the sole ground and jUstifiratJon of the irn*gular 
measures whicli they adopted, they attempted not to jirevcnt 
the recurrence of such evils, by Hmijing the Crown, or nev. • 
modelling its prerogatives, but left that duty to be perfornuHl by 
s.iilisrqiieut legislatures, legally competent for the task. So caror 
fid were they, in the most trying circunistances, to avoid any 
act of legislative authority, while tliQ legishiture w as incomjilefe, 
that when a Committee of. the Commons was ajifiointed, at the 
devolution, ^ to bring in general pleads of such things :is ato 
‘ absolutely necessary to Be considered lor tht* Ixllef securing of 
** our religion, law > and liberties, ’ they were ordered * to dis- 
‘ linguisli siicli.of the general heads as are introductory of new' 

* laws, from those that are dcclaratoi’y of ancient rights : ’ And, 
w hen it was resolved^ tliat tlie Prince and Princess of Orange 
should bo King and Queen , of England, the same ConiiiiiU<H« 
were instructed * to connect to this vote such j>art of tlic hends 
‘ which had parsed the Ileuses, as are declaratory of aiitient 
‘ rights, leaving out such jiarts of the heads as are jutixahictoiy 
‘ of new' laws ; ’ * and to this order W'e owe the dcclaralion of 
rigiits, — the foumlation of our present establish rTKUt. 

At the Restoration, the forbearance of ..the two Ileuses was 
still more remarkable. Though a general act of amnesty and 
t)bIivion was necessiuy, after the recognition ^>f Charles II., for 
the security of those who had so long kept him out of lus Idng- 
dom i f and though a majority of the two Houses, that retTdlcd 
liim, had hdd situations of tfiist under his enemies, and were 
therefore, by their own act of recognition, liable to nil thejx?- 
naltics of treason, no atteinpt was made to. pass an act of indem- 
nity infore his return.. CJn the contrary, ihe CVurUnittee ajj- 
pointed to prepare this and btlier acts recoinmendetl to Parlia- 

rueilt 
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ment by dte Kiltz’s declaration fi’on) Breda, arc expressly called, 
in the Journals of the Conunons, *, a Committee, appointed to 
prepare to be tendered to his Majesty for his assent. ’ Ab’ 
act for the security of property, no less necessair for those who 
recalled the King than the act of indemni^ {tscif, was required 
to confirm the judicial proceedings that hod taken place during 
the Commonwealth. This act was accordingly prepared during 
the abHcirre of the King, and had i passed both Houses of Par- 
liament before his arrival in Lpndon : But, however immense 
the projxuty which it secured from being foifcited or reclaimed, 
no attempt 'was made to give it die sanction of law, by any legal 
fiction, or unconstitutional ossun^tion of rqgal authority, till it 
had been duly submitted to the King, and had received, in the 
accustomed form, his royal assent j — so studious were our an- 
cestore, when placed in a rituation not provided for by the Con- 
stitution, and compelled, to . exercise an authority not vested in 
them by law, to permit no argument of expediency, however 
strong or specious, -to urge thein beyond the istrict necessity of 
the c^, the foundation and sole justification of dieir proceed- 
ing. 

l3ut these precedents, though valuable as historical lessons, 
confer not on the two Houses of Parliament, ot Estates of the 
realm, a legal right of declaring and afterward supplying defects 
of the monarchical pait of die govci-nmcnt. They show, how- 
ever, that whenever such defocts have arisen, our ancestors 
have had recourse to a convention of the Estates, or irregular 
and imperfect semblance of a Parliament, to recognize the ex- 
i.stence of the defect, and apply to it a suitable remedy.. But, 
ihough the two Houses or Estates, have no legal right to de- 
clare a defect of the royal authority which they are afterwards 
to supply, they may be considered as having the sanction, of 
precedents to justify them, w'hcn the. detect Occurs, in taking 
upon themselves to supply it, — no legal remedy for it existing. 
But considerations of expediency and constitutional analogy 
have already led ds to the same practical condusion. The ab- 
d lent ion, much less the infirinify of the King, is no dissolution 
of the social compact: Society is not bound together by so slen- 
der a thread. 1 ne laws arc still in being, and sdl the orders of 
the State retain their rights and privileges. The Two Estates 
are the organs that express the . will of the people in mat- 
ters of legislation j and, in the executive department, they arc 
the snprenie council, by whose advise the.- Sovereign Js guid- 
ed in the administration of his aifoirs.' Though hot legally com- 
petent to provide a remedy for the defect of the personal exor- 
cise of .the royal authorit^y', they arc best entitled, by the digni- 
ty 
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ty of their station, aiul preeminence of their functions, to as- 
sume that power under tne pressure of necessity, and iti the. ab- 
sence of poshive^law, , and to exercise it for tiie general good of 
the, community. Where the legislature is incomplete, by the 
moral inca^ify of the King, noiio can be so fit as its remain- 
ing branches to supply Jthe defect, and restore activity to the 
supreme pdwer, whieV cannot, remain dormant without endan- 
gering the State./ \ ' 

Having admitted that^ in these circumstances, the -Two Houses 
ought to assume the power of stip|-)lying defects of the rcgil part 
of the government, we are aware that it is in vain to propose al- 
ter wards to set limits to thb power which tluy assume. It is' 
easy to say, tliat the ri^ht wnich necessity creates, necessity li- 
mits. But, while the 1 wo Houses are to exercise tlm right, 
and judge of the jiccessity, it is manifest their power will have 
no other limits than their own discretion. To tlicir discretion 
we must therefore appeal in the subsequent part of pur argirw 
ment. We must entreat them, therefore, to recollect, that, in 
the exorcise of tins assunied authority, they are not the supremo 
legislature of the countly, legally aumorised to limit or alter tlic 
succession of the Crown, to abridge or suspend ttte preroga- 
tives of the King, or otherwise to change the llintlamcntal con- 
stitutions of the State. Though not legally restricted in the ex- 
orcise of a power, which, though justified in assuming, they de- 
rive not from tlie Law or the Constitution, we request them to 
consider, that, having assumed that power on gri^ands of ex** 
pecliency and constitutional analogy, they arc morally bound 
r in acting upon it, in the form as well as in tlie substance of their 
proceedings, to respect precedent and analogy, and to abide by 
those maxims of government which experience has shown to be 
most congenial and suitable to the English Constitution. To 
<le})art from tht'se princiiiles, is to abuse tlie power which ne- 
cessity lias thrown into their hands, and may provoke discus- 
sions wduch will be, more easily sikmcc^l than satisfied. 

To a]jply these observations to the? case bdbre us. On die 
demise or the King, the crown devo]v£‘s on tlie next heir. By 
every principle of analogy, therefore, when the King is inca- 
pable of dikharging the duties of his olRce, the jicrforniauce of 
these duties otight to be delegated, during the continuance of 
liis indisposition, to the individual who, right, would have 
filled his place bad it been vacant'; provided that individual is 
of age to execute the trust, and free from any stain or personal 
objection, which might justify his exclusion from the throne., 
'This conclusion is founded on ljie nature of the royal dignity^ 
which is not a property, but a trust y and on the importtuice ta 
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the phLlic pcae^, of preserving sacrccl and inviolate, in the- 
mmas of tlic people, the notion ofJiereditmy stwqessibn to the 
erowii. A distinction has been made between an heir presumj)- 
tjve and un heir apparent; and, though we are not disposed to 
admit that the two branches of the I^'gislature, in the absence of 
the third, ought to exclude from die Regency an heir .pr(?sump- 
tive, ibr reasons sliort of such personal objections as would have 
fttstifiod his exclusion from the throne, had it devolved upon 
him in the regular course of succession ; we cannot deiiv, that 
the claim of an heir apjiarent. Who has a certain, and not 
iiicrcJy a contingent right of, inheritance, is free from objections 
on the score of eJipcdicncy, to which the Regency of an heh' 
presumptive may perhiips be liable^ We ei'C the niore iiuTuicd 
to consider the claim of the heir apparent as one that, consist- 
ently with the analog'cs of the constitution, cannot be disn*- 
gnrdcd; when we find that, in 1789, the ministers of the Crown, 
however hostile to the heir apparent, never ventured to set him . 
aside, though they endeavoured to shackle him iit the exercise 
of the Regency,, and render him cither subservient to tfum- 
selves, or imjiotent against thenu If we look to c/ur ancient 
records, wo vshall find this’ opinion of the ckiims of the heir aj)- 
parent so deeply rooted in the miiids of our ancestors, that, iif 
the reign of Ilenry VI, the Parliaments which appointed tlu* 
Duke of York Protector of thb kingdom during tlie incajiacity 
of their Sovereign, enacted, at the same time, that, as soon 
as the Prince of hWIcs arrived at yeat*s of discretion, the IVo- 
tcctorate should devolve upon him. * And this designation 
was only frustrated by the civil wars, to which the fr^jiient rc- • 
Injises of the King, ami the obstinacy with which the faction, 
calling themselves his friends, clung to power, imhappily gave 
rise. 

If w^e descend to later times, w’^e find a very sti’ong opiniori 
expressed by tlic ministers of George 1. in favour ot the pi c- 
^ensions of the IViiiw of AVales to the Regency during the ab- 
sence of his father from- tlic kingdom. Qeorge I,, soon after 
his arrival ill England, l>cing desirous of visating Hnnov«sr, ap- 
ptiiiitc'd a Committee of the Privy Council, consisting of the 
jA>rd Chancellor Cowjicr, Uie Dubes of Dovonsbire and Mari- 
borough, tlie Earl of Sunde/landi , and Lord Towrisheiid, ‘ to 
^ consider in whatftnanner it might be r0ost rttiviseable to seitle 
« the Regency here, in case Ins Majesty should determine to * 
spend some part of tJie yew at Hrmoyer. ’ These ministers, 
after giving their opinion vrith great fi’eedom against the jour- 
• * / . ncy. 
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iicy, conclude their letter by stating*, that having * proeectk'd 
‘ to consider, in obedience to his Majesty’s commands, in what 
‘ mjuincr the llegcncy might be most properly constituted da-. 

* ring his absence ; and, upon a careful perussd of theprcce- 

* dents, finding no instance of jicrsons being joined in coiii- 
‘ inissioit witli the Princ« of Wales, and fr\y, if any, restrie- 
‘ tions on such cohimissious ; we are of opinion, tliat the con- 

‘ stant tenor of ancient practico omnot coiivciiiently be rmsied ^ 
‘ fTOin.’*, They sijem nevw to have tliought it possible, tluit 
any other person could be proposwl for the, Ilegency than the 
I’rincc of Wales j aiul tliough the appointment was to be made 
by the King liinisclf, they were of opinion, that few, if any n«- 
strictions, could be iutrodiicetl into tlie commission, witliout vit»- 
hiting what they term the ‘ constant tenbiir of ancient prac- 
‘ tice. ’ ’I'hey nowhere insinuate that the Prince of W^alcs hjis 
a legal ) ighi to the Uegcncy ; but they consider his pretensions ; 
to liold it, witli few or no restrictions, to be so strong, tliat ihe; 
iiovereign himself could not convcniaitly reject his claim. 

It is in this sense we understand the ^rguuiciit maintainetl, 
in 1788, for the right of the Prince of WuJes to the Regency, 
iiihject to die adjudication of the two Houses of Parliamwit. . 

riel legal right, which ^)uld be Jisseitctl and made good in a 
court of judicsiture, lie certainly had none. It was observed, 
with more truth tluui decorum, by Mr Pitt, Uiat every indl- 
vidiiidofhis Father’s subjects had as gootl a It^al right to the 
Regency as his Royal.llighncss the Prince of Wales. But, in 
Ills eagerness to combat tlie prcUalsions of the Heir apparent, 
ihe miiiistcr forgot to ^hl, tliat tliere was not a coiTflbratioii in 
llu' kingdom which liad not as good a It^ul right to siijiply tlio 
elefect of tliG personal exercise of ihe royal authority, as ihe 
two 1 louses of Parliament. Strict dr leg.|il right, theu-e wiis^ 
none, eillicr .of.the Prince to cl'iim, or of the two Houses to' 

« «)ufer, the Regeiiey. A eiefwt cxisteil in the gtiveriimcnt of 
•iie Suite, anel lUH-e.-sity nquii’cil tliat tlie defect sltmikl be siip - 
pliitl. But necessity did not, ami could not, point cut the ii,:- 
f.tnnneiits to snpjily it. Kwi)<’tiiency and. analogy were the solo 
grounds oft which the twojloubi-s cojlM foiiml their rcsohition, 
llial it was /Mr duty to supply the delect of the id\al autho- 
rity. But expediency and- autdogy equally puinUxl (uit the 
I ieir appai-oiU of tlie monarchy as tlic person who, diirihg tl.e 
incajiaeity of liis father sind no lotmer, ought to exercise the 
jiowers of the ( Ii-own, It would not have botn more })rcpo«;er- 
ous for the Liveyy^jOf IjOIkIoh to liuvo chained the lipltt oi' 

' luu'iiin!'' 

- ■ I \ ' , 

”* Cox’s Memoirs of hir itch. W.ilpqle, 11. Jl. 
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xinmin^f to the, llc^^ncy, . than for the two Houses of Ptxrli^ 
xneiit tp have appointed any other person to that ofiice tluui the 
Prince of Woles. 

The argument against restrictions of the royal prerogative 
in the hands of a Rcigent, lies in a muTow cOinj^ass, and seems 
to us equally clear and irresistible. The power and s})lendour 
of the Crown are bestowed on the monarch, not for his per- 
convenience or private gratification, but for the use and 
benefit of liis people. If that power and splendour are greater 
than the public service requires, let them be permanent^ con- 
tracted and reduced. But, on what pretence select the govem- 
nient of a Regent, which, from the uncertainty of its duration, 
must be weaker than that of King, in order to deprive it of 
powers given to the Crown for the service of the State, and still 
Jield in argument to ho ncccssaiy for that end ? The particuku- 
season chosen by Mr Pitt for mtiking his experiment on the 
atnalicst quantity of power with which the machine of govern- 
jnent could be. kept in motion, appears to us so obviously uii- 
ikvourable, that, unchuriUible as it may seem to ascribe sinister 
motives to any one, we cannot lielp believing, that if his Royal 
Hlgliiiess the Prince of Wales had signified to tlie minister, in 
371^, tliat filial piety, or some otlnjr motive, would prevent 
him Irom making any change in lus father’s couneik, we should 
never liave licarcl of the restrictions of tiie Regency bill. 

But, what are the arguments on. the other side ? Wc shall 
here quote from the excellent pamphlet before us. 

* ll is said, if tl?e Regent be entrusted with certain prerogatives 
of the CroA, he may, during this temporkry exercise of the royal 
authority, so abuse his power, as to Create obstruction to the due cx- 
picise of tlie future government of thei King, when he resumes the 
throne. An instance has bc^n put, that he may, during the Regen- 
i.y, create so many Peers, tliat when the King returns to power, he 
cannot, upon principles of public policy, for some time add to the 
number 5 rfnd thus the King’s government will Enfeebled by the 
want of this power of making Peers- The supposed /evil therefore 
is, that when his* Majesty is happfly restored to the tbr^e, the pub- 
lic interests may suffer by the want of his entire constit\Stional prero- 
gatives. Now this evil is least uncertain, for altfajpwgh we all 
look with sanguine hopes to the recovery of his Majesty, yet it is not 
morally certain. It is fair in argument, to assume the possibility of 
ilie abuse of power by the Regent, however little to be apprehended 
in fact ; but jt cannot even in argument be assumed, that it is cer^ 
uin the Regent will abus^ his power. Now, to avoid tius uncertain . 
cfvll, what are we called upon to do ? To incu|*> ceptainly, an evil 
precisely the same naturej frrfoc ^^il ,whi(;h .tie ptlbjic interests, 
safler by the waht of the entilpc itonstitulionar prerogatives of 

S the 
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the GrotWi in the hands of die Regent ; and we ate desired to con- 
sider this ccrtam eril as so much preferable to the same evil in on- 
certaintyt that we are to purchase this preference at die price of 
in t^e two Houses a power over the royal anthority, which 
in its pruiciple cannot be denied to be of inQsrdang»ou$ and uncon- 
stitutional t^dencfr In this way of viewing this part of the case, * 
continues Mr Leach, ‘ I have^ven a weight to the argument of 
the possibility of the, abuse of power by the Regent to which I 
think it in no degree entitled on general principles. A Regent 
may abuse the royal power ; a Monarch may abuse his power r* Buc 
,has not the Constitution given to the two Houses of Parliament such 
means of restraint and control upon the royal authority, as both in 
theory and practice elTectually to guard against such abuse ; and is 
it to be apprehended that these means, which have been found effi- 
cient in the case of Monarchs, will be too feeble to resist a Regent t 
-—that a regency, a temporary gOvernisienl, will prove more.powei ■ 
ful than a monarchy, a permanent government ? ' 

If we look to precedents, and examine regencies appointed 
or confirmed, by act of Pariknnent, we shall lind, as Mr Leadx 
has remarked, * that in no case in the English history, except 
‘ in 1788, has it ever been thought expedient to suspend, dui- 
* ing the temporary possession' of power, any function or pre- 
‘ rogative of royalty. * In a great number of instances wiiicli 
lie has coDccted, the same learned gentleman has shown in the 
most satisfiictory manner, tlrat thou^i tlie roj’hl prerogative has 
been often divided and placed in more hands' than one, because 
there was no heir apparent to e^rcise it, there is no precedent, 
of the powers of the Crown having been suspended, so that they 
could not be exercised, if heceSsaiy, for the service of the State; 
or if, in some instances, particular limitations were introduced, 
they have bemi iii matters ‘nowise connected with the ordinary 
administratiba of the goWrnment; much less were they calcii-. 
lated, like the restrictions proposed in 1788, to establish a fourtli 
estate^ in the kingdom, which, in the hands of the exmiuisters cf 
the Crown, might be converted into the means of controlling t/ie 
K^ent, and sidijectitm him in the choice of his servants to an 
influence u^nown to. pm Constitution. iTb^the deductions of 
Mr Leach Upon th& point, we Itave only to add, ^lat wc have 
already shown, that ndither at the Restoration, nor in any in- 
stance where the tWo' Houses of Parliament or Estates of the 
realm supplied defects of the - Royal authority without the con- 
currence of the reigning King or of some one legally empower- 
ed to act in his name,’ was an atteflipt ever made to urait or 
abridge the prerogative, while the Crpwn w'as incapable of de- 
fence. Even when the off^dlng Monarch was sacrificed to the 

' ' , just 
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jii9t indignation «f his }x?oplc, thtf rights of the* monarchy tvsere^ 
j'Gspecteu and preserved 

The result of our opinions on this subject is shortly this. 
Where no legal jinnnsion has been made tor the incapacity of 
the Sovereign, and wlierc the supreme legislative authority is 
siis}x?nd(?d by his infininty, there is no legal Or Constitutional 
mode of supplyitig the ddcctrof the government. ,But as there 
exists a necessity to supply the del<‘ct, the power of supplying 
it inuyt bo assumed ; and rrom every principle of expedientT aikl 
Constitutianiil analogy, as well as Irom precedent, the two (louses 
of Parliament, or Estates of the realm, arc justified in assuming ' 
tluit })ov/er. But, in exercising it, they are bound, by a regard 
to exj>ediency, analogy and precedent, to transfer the Royal 
authority whicli they have assumed, unaltered and uniujipalred, 
to Pie I leir apparent. In what manner this transfer ought to be 
mr.de, will be the next subject of our consideration. 

l\v<^ modes of ajipointing tho regency have been proposed ; 
tlio one, by bill ; the other, by address. We have no liesita- 
rioa in stiil ing, that in otir opitiicm, tlie second is the preferable 
inode of jirocoeding. . The other ap{)ear8 to us contraty to sta- 
tute, inc^oiisisUmt with the general principles and analogies of 
tlie Constitution, 'dangerous as a. prec'cdent, and in practice 
slow and unsuitable to the exigency of the occasion. 

In the first place, to proceed by bill, the two Houses must 
assim'.e on authority over the Great Seal. ^ The royal assent is 
given to bills cither in prcsaice of the King, in the Upper 
r louse of Parliament, or by letters jiatent under the Gvent 
IStvil. Hut when the Kmg is rendered incapable, by mental 
5ridispt:>sitionV of executing the duties of his office, he can nei- 
tiier appear iruthe House of Lords in person, nor direct letters 
*p.:teiit to be issued to notify his assent l<y Parliament. In order 
to give tp a bill, 'under these circunlstandcs, the force and effect 
fif the two Houses must take upon tliein t0 direct die Great 
JSi'al to be applied to letters patent, in ^the King’s name, ap- 
pointing commission^ to declare his aa^nt to the bill; which 
ifiercby .acquires, in the courts of law, the force ami validity of 
an act of Pai;Iiamb1tt. But this stretch of ituthority. of the two 
1 louses, in ordering the King's Great Sefil to be employed to give 
his royal assent to a bill whicn he has never seen or assented to, is 
such," that wc will venture, most confificndy to affirm> diat, till 
J811, there was no eXuiiipIe of it in the monarchy? of England. 
Sf) scrupulous wore foniiW Parluimeiits of usurping authority 
#>ver llio (heat Seal, that after the recognition, and before the 
vcliu ii of Cliarles II, when great incotfyeiiicnce nyas felt from 
the want tf the Great Seal,, though the Commons resolved at 

* oud 
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one it^ l«bthe Kick’s name, for \vr^ of er- 

tM aftd pin^t’oees) mcy were t^h^ to desist^vbecaase 

they conlu no^ ohtmn th^ ootieuiteaoe ot Uie Lordi;, diough 
they B conference' whh.^e House on the subject. * 

Some yem befofei; when We Porlwuiei^^e.enga^ in open 
bosti^fes wjW' We Kipgi' and -thc^ Great: Seel had been 8urro)> 
titi(Mdy.<! 0 nvey^fr!^ tliem by the LdrdlCcepcr Littleton, not- 
widistending u»e diracoitiee to Whkh they wereKEpokd for want 
of it, thbyeSb^edTroot^ W#n: Wirfo<jli,liMnths t6 ela^^ before 
they vtentttfed tdfabiicate anot&ei* S^hi placebf the pne which 
had been ciandesdn^ly ic^HTied nway Srosp them ; and* after ih^ 
bad made * netr Stealj they wait^' four mohtiui longer, belwo 
they couW agree tcf.use it fo^ dfo ordinmy purposes of law. f But, 
even in tliosetrbahlesome times j. they ' nem Wought of apply- 
ing it to letters patent, in the King^a i^id, giving the royal as- 
sent to bilk, bwt cohtenfed'tbtsmisieivfB.with'^sing ordinance^ 
of the two .Hdh^t which bad at that tune the force, of tempu- 
•raiy laws... t^cy wef, tftKasnpt'W their acts the 

force of atatufo law, dll afber tbeir^ot^ of the 4>th of January, 
164'Of which abolishtd dfo antient (^adtudon of the kingdom, 
and virtually establiW^i,o GonunepweAhh. | . The precedent, 
thus bogim, was continued till 'the Kestoration. .It was then 
declared to be iUegd^; mid, to maintain. dm iMality of it ‘ by 
‘ writing, pripdng, preaWing, or other sijedang, ’ was made 
punishable at tt pnemBnU'e^ ^ Is - it, then, no. Defection to a 
mode of proceeding, that it k .declamllfli.he BlegnJ on our sta- 
tute bdek, and that . he who maintains the contrary incurs the 
danger and penalty prtemufuri? > admit, that if no 
other co^c rtwuuhs-for restoring eiSciency to the government, 
but through We vi^dnn of a statute, not one law only, bnt e- 
Yorj' law i'n’^Wo statute book, ought W be disfegarded and set 
aside, ratn^ than We &^te'shoujd perish, or the nation suftcr, 
■for whoshbeni^all l&vs ^ made. But, to establish the con- 
clusion,. k m^bentibown, ..that no other course' can be foUow- 
' ed whi^ i8'bpt;e(]Ui^|.a Yio&tiph of We law. 

But thii^^ia hot aft.' s; The royjd^ Asseht given to bills by com- 
missionJS^^t,vidid,’'^iudess We' letters patent are signed with We 
icing's b^* tOT,.atA ofrWeJst m Queen Mary, it is de- 

«daredv by of. iWliamdnt, , V- That the law of this 

, ^ realinjs, .'f^^npl)^b^ Wat We Royal assent, orcon- 
v? vpt. Kvhr., moa 05. , E ' * sent 

Jooniais,'' rrciiii Stli to il di May, JdSO. 

, t jTiiut'i^kf'Wdm May llth fo jjdy Stli, and from Ohober lltb 
%Ndvenjbw.llith,'>S^.;;-' 

t Scobell's .AJets and Ordbiatu^cs. . , # Car. II. cap. 1.' 
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* sent of the King or Kings' of this realm* to anjr Mt PlBr> 

* )iaioe 9 ^'.oughtto'begiTmi in,h!s bwn Royd presence^ being 

* peramdfy present in me H%her House of Parliament, or bj 

* his letters’ patoit under a Cheat Seal, assorted mfh his hahdf 

* and declared and nodded in his, absence to the Lords Spiri- 

* tual and Temporal and the Commons i^tseibl^ tog^er ift 

*, the Higher House. ’ A bE of attunder. a«fulst the' iDuke of 
bforfollc having passed tbe'two Hbuies of P^am^l hi the kst 
year d Henry ¥{11, and commilsibners having bbeh {^point- 
ed by the King to give his Bmral assent to the 1 h 11> it is dedar' 
«d by the some act of Queen Mary, that this comnp^on * hav- 
ing no' words in the same, wherd^ K mi^ that the 

said late King did himself {pve'fais Royal a^nt to the said 
bill r and diet for that' ^so the said oopmnsaion was not sigtt- 
ed with his Higknesd hand, but with his sbnm put thereunto ; 
nor that it appeareth of any ,reco^, diat the said commie- 
sionandidmve his Royal ass^t to die bforesaid ; 
therefore, aU that was done by virtue of the said commission 
by the said commissioners, concerning the mvlng the late 
King's Royal assent and'cbnsent, was cba^ votd in the law, 
and made not the samb hH) to take or be an act of Par- 

* liament * This biU attainder ' is ^erefore d^kred, in a~ 
subsequent part of the act,*to have * remained in every deed as 

* no act of Parliament, but as a biU only, exhibit^ in the said 

* Parliament, and only assented unto by the s^ 'L^ds and. 

* Commons, and not by the King: ’ And, finaHyj it is declor- . 
ed, * that ^\s pretended^ is,, by the common laws of this ybur 

* realm, void and of noise And, by the authority above 

* said, slmll be taken, aij^tdged and deoem^ tb be^ act of, 

* Parliament, and dmt it never took anjf as an act of 

* Parliasnenti and that tbe same, to all 'intend and purposes, 

* isy .aiidslialllM, of ■ 

. This act reduces us to the ibllbwii^ ^dtunm^ ^ Lifters pe-/ 
tent under tbe.Great Seal;, .giving die R^ii^ i^^t to a;bill by' 
commission, when the King is incapabk’bf to them his 

signature, eitherwanttbe'si^rmsain^,^ ;Wlu$£ the as-., 
sent ‘ is void in kw,ratid'maka(h hot the-I^;to’ tidte j|^t ,dr be, 

* an act of Parliam^t} or hi^Te tl^Rabjlfs s^naturb 'i^nexed 
to them by some one * iUkety iforging b^ c^ci^riMtingihe .s%n- 

* manual, *■ which is high trea/k>p'by|titi^^$^{i^ 

, u., I. ~ ... '■ dfl^der^ 

t It appears from tha.dbvmak of: the LoTd^ that pretext for^ 
ahauUing die attaii^eir was.anfoundad hi The 'Royal assent/ 
given, under the commhwkm^ by die .Ghsinedilior, .k tht' usbat'' 
■Uiunr, « I 1 ^r. Scss« R .cap. & - . - ' 
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* pffi;ndG9n. (ib^eiiu lm^^jCcaqi8eIkm«< proc^rs, aiders dfid 

^ abettei^ ’ oo,convicti(^;4o ^ and fudged treittnrs, 

Bpd ^to iufi^. aQ the^ .peai^ea of treason^ .llie proceeding, 
ther^re, pnust, either ]tetn^ void, and fd no. effect, or the act- 
ors aitd ^visers p£ jt vrill be liable .tp pnpJshmcnt as traitors. 
To ^pape lro^,lhis diHem^.-is impossible; mwl therefore the 
advi^ pf ,the..ph^atotQ, piV;^.|ate.occaeion; had only to <hoose 
betweehleaidii^thek^ork imperfect, and expefsing- their per- 
sons' to ^ndi^ punishin^t, in thla ftyvn^ situation, We ap- 
plaud the pruaaice and wisdom of Aw woice. Some valuabie 
hves have p^l^s been saved to Ae commidii^ ; and a most 
unconsUtutioiud proceeding, whw it has. served its' turn, may 
perhaps be annulled by some A Are Parliament, as the s^taind- 
er of Ac Poke of NorfAk was declared void and of no edect 
by Ae Parliament of ^een Mary, , . 

The want of ' Ac si^-manual..was not'.Ae {only rlrcum^ance 
to which Ae commission issued bj A<^: phantom dijBfered from 
the commissions of our oAinaiy Soveiesgns. The latter be- 
gin with Ae words, * ’ Whereas we have seen and fully under- 

* stand an act, agreed upon by you, ’ Ac. ; and it is Ae ab- 
sence of Aese words, in Aecommissiosi Ar Ae attainder of Ae 
Duke of Norfolk, wliiA is called, to Ae act of Quemi Mary,' 
Ae ‘ liaving flo words in Ae same whereby it may appear Aat 

* the Nine 'dto .htm'sdf ^ve his Royal assent to Ae skid bilL’ 
But Ae pbanAih’s commissibn contaihCd 'nonsuch words; and 
it is Acrefore, in this reject also, hable to Ae same objection 
as the commission for Ae attainder of Ae Duke of Norfolk. 

But, without insistln|; furAer. on these tcdinicXl objections, 
Ae great aimiment against proceeding by bill is, that it' carries 
fraud and absurAty on Ae race of it, and attempts to do Aat 
which is confra^ to Ac fundamental principles and uniform 
practice of Ae |poiistitution^< It proftosea to be an act of the 
King, whUe it i^ inm'diy .ah act pf Ac toro IHkKises. Tt nOtifiev 
his asswt to k bilk whue.fr .deck^ hto/Accpacity to exerdto 
Ac.pfcipi^k It a^mea ^the: j^hn <ff .« statute, yrhile it la 
Vabto i^, ekhfr^tedlto^Pto’iicmchtj^a)^ only assaited unto 

* .by .Ae Dfrda'^and It is an attempt to le^slate, 

utoirecedwtod in.oar^|dsh:^* . Whmi Ae Loag Parh'amen't en- ’ 
acted stftAtes, fr,¥airiWjA'.,tofd opeto^ dohe* vThey first de- ' 
ckred, .Aaf' the ' Commons of £ndand, assem^ed in Parlto- 
toehtf 'hayc Ae swremo ]power..of.Ae nation, and Aen ahclfrh- 
cd Ae House of j^ids .<fr > office of .King tu 

dangerous. But,; whRe Ae'^fPteAtoeifr-'tff^^Ehgltoid w ac<^ 
knov^ledgedto be to King, l/irdeand Oitennibns;^ We wdl ven- 
tieretoa^m, Aat no stotute was -ever enacted to Parliailheiit ' 

B 3 wiAoav' 
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%vithout the,‘asiient of tlie King, declared’ in Im own, presence# 
or in prt'scj^ce of some one legally authorised to represent him 
in that Assembly, and to do Inereio aB th^. he cOuld have<dpne, 
had be been there present in person. Since the accession of 
the house of 1 udor, there have been no representatives of the 
King in Parliaineut, except comn^ioner^ t^^ecially appointed 
and limited, cither by their conmussion or by. ^ola^ and prac- 
tice of rarliamcnt, to dm perforniance of, sotoe duty. 

, But, in the remoter periods of our history. It was conhnon ^r 
the King to grant a general c^immsaon to one or more*' of his 
subjects, which enabled thc.pcrsons nam^ therein, to exercise, 
according to their di^ction,. h^. power of' assent or dissent, 
when bills or petitions were presents to’ the '^rone by the o- 
ther branches of the Icgidature.. It is frohi inattention to this 
part of our antient constjtutioh, that-so Ampy ^i^ns have been 
deceived upon, this subject", and led kito tlie mi^tsJee of sujipos- 
ing, that during the gbsence, nonage or infirmity of mir Sove- 
reigns, it was usual for the ptHer In'^ohes of the legislature to 
enact statutes without their concurrence.. To place this point 
in a clearer view, we diall enter into a short history of these re- 
presentatives of the Iloyal ahthdrity in Tarlkment 
The first in di^iitv and antiquity, is the Oustos Jfegni, or 
guardian of the kmgJom during Uie absence of the. Sovercign- 
tn foreign parts, lius office is mentim^ as ea^ly as die time 
of William the Conqueror., When, ^ot Prinefe returned t* 
Normandy, soon after his acquisition of Ki^mid, we arc told 
that he left Odo, Bislum of l^eux, and William Pitdierbeit, 
to exercise the office of guiirdlans of die. kingdom in his. ab- 
sence. Such appointm^ts must have been extremidy common 
afterwards, under die Norman Kin^,' Ids . successors^ and die 
earlier Pluntagoncts, as these princes had' ^^tehsive dominions 
oil did Continent, which, they were, continuity yisittog* 3ut, 
from die loss of pin antiont .recqtdj^ jis '^'C^eiinission 

Cosmos to be found in HynuHr, -f; of tm ^1^. i^giS' 
of. .lohii. From that thne^th^ are very oirntnoh f' and though' 
the duties and privfieges^pf tl^ affirm are,nuty inyplved in doimt 
and oh.scarity, it-appeors tht they.w^ 'd^n ffithUSudy known 
and accurately defined. (Thc'.comnd^t^.,^ ^wat^ L to. the 
Enriof Pemwoke, diret^ his.suby^tS 
‘ tanqiiain custpdi nostro 41 cd.;reipu^ l^ni’ nhstriuh fciienti 
* incodem, t« fid. pgftinerti/f and 

the same 

Cusios was sometimes appqjli^t ^ iTidihahlhnt, but morn fie- 
qucntly by, the Kingnkmo# without die advice of that assemUy. 

) ■ ' 'v' 'Whcdier 
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bad the. power of convoking ., nod 
hoI^nte pf(rI«&i^t$)| by yii^e of the general anthority cnlnut- 
ed to hhnity 1^ cdnimi^bn. Is ft'tloobtftd question. On the 
one bond,' powers isre^ frequently conlerred upon him, 

< torn parliamcnta quiun.^cilia nt^n.infra idem rc^iutu nos- 

< tnim ten^di, lit Pisektds^ et Procures ac conimu- 

< nitates dieti rqjpu.Pd^t^? coin tempw escegem vel nccessc lu- 

* etit) convoeabm ^ suinnumeildi, dtcumlpsis consutendi, £t 

* ea quae' nobis et regno nqs^ pnedicto necessafia fiierint vel 

* oportuna de asseiuu paHi^entoriun^thcicndi, ordinandi ei. 

* disponcndi) Kt ca qaae. do asseim' parliamentoriAn-^tractata 

‘ vel ordumta fucrint, exwutioin debitte:,vice nostra demaiidari 
‘ faciendi. * "On die od^ band, dfcrfe m* .instances of Parlia- 
ments having been convoked and bdd by the Cnsim Re^ni, when 
no sjiecial powers of diis nature iqipear to have been gi veii to 
him. This macb,. however, is certain, that when Parliiunents 
were held by'tlie Chsifqj, lie rqjresetlted the’ King, and exor- 
cised the same jxiWers and authdrity in 'fhese assemblies j gave 
or reliised, at his diwrction,* his ass^ to the petitions present- 
ed to him ; and c»acted laws, many of which arc stiil extant in 
our statiite-book. llie particular iiicts to lie liniud in the rolls 
of Parliament other public records, which justify ns in mak- 
ing this. geuer^ statement, are too munorous to be* here cited. 
We shaU tbe^qte ctHifiue oorstdi'cs to a very small number of 
instances. y " \ 

The earliest case we httvfe met with,"£d’ a Parliament convoked 
and hdd by a ^udos liegni, is in die reign of Edward 1. 'fhat 
monarch having occaskni to go to Elandcrs, left his son, Ed- 
ward, Qtsios and Uoeum'T^uv^ during his absence. The King 
embarked at Winehelsca oik the 23d of Auj^ist 1397 ; and bc^ 
tween the 2tb andi^& of the following mouth of Si,’ptcinbcr, 
intdiigerKpe amynH^b Srotland of a. geu&ial insiirroetion a- 
'gainst the Eiigli^^OTeDaincnt ui that .hingdotn. Whoreupoa 
t^youbg adyice of hiiiiGouncii, issued writs, on 

• the 15^ of S^tmb^,' for the -cqnvOcadon of a Ptirlimneul ; 
which met accordingly oh die ’7di; of Ociober, and, among q- 
tber act5i.iffi.aE|Kd the. celebrated statute. Of * Coniimatio Carta- 
rum, ’ whiw is sdll^ he found' in our statut^book, wiUt the 
additbn'of JEdward nostrofite* ’.f ' 
./Xiie'PbrliaMdtti:: wiiA deposed Inward II., was oi^inaBy 
summoned by hWson as Cusfw Rr^nii th<^h aitorwurds hdd 
.t]^.him. in g dj^forent chsirader,' In the ifcign of Edward III., 
,no less than five Ptu'litgnenbr were beid or -snauiatmcd by persons 

' ^ '5^ .• • •" ofiiciUting 

* Kyrner,?. 700.' •f’Ib.i2.,791-- 796, Statutes at Large. 
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loifficiating ^ C%is/of one in die reign of Ridiaxd ILj^five in 
the reign of Henry V. ; and one in the reiap H^nry YL| 
which was the last Parliiiment held in England oy a Custos M^it 
For these ^cts we refer to the rolls of Parliament, and to Ay*; 
rater’s Foedera. ! , 

That.the Ctislos Regni^ when peddhns were fraesehted to him 
in Parliament, had a ^cretionaiy power of (^vrpg or liirithhold^ 
ing the Rbyal assent, _ ajmcan evidiwt from the words of the 
commission above recited; and thid he exercised this disq'etion 
freely, is manifest from the rolls of Parliament, in which we.fiad 
petilaous addressed by die Commons to. die * d* Engie- 

terre, ’ in the same termsas.tothe Khighhnself; and pe- 
titions cither granted by hiiflP, or refused, before the risiug pf' 
the FarUament : And that from these petitions ^tutes were id- 
teprards framed the law-officers of .the Crown, in the man-, 
ner usual at dint ttrne, is eo^l^ certain fi’om a .epmj^ison of 
the statute-book witi^ the rolat of . Parliament. 'We have a strik- 
ing illustration of this in tfae*8th of Henry V., when the Com- 
mons presented a petition to the. l)ake of Gloucester as * Gar- 
deyii d' Engleterre j ’ in wluch. they .CQinplain, that several Lords 
have told them, * that thc petition's jrresented in .this Parliament 
are not to be engrossed,. 0 they have .been Sent across the sea 
to the King, for his Royal assent mid oppioh; ’.wliereupon 
they pray, * that it be enacted by thq Duke of Gloucester, Guar- 
' dian of Eiig^d, widi. aJirdiority ' .of thi|.!.proj»mt s^adiammit, 
that all siich petitions be diiswer^ Shd conctoi^^ mdiin the 
realm of England, and while the Parliament, is sitting; and 
that such petidops os are not...answ^ed ..duritig the ^tting of 
Parliament be held nim mid Void ; and. that tms be perpetu- 
ally observed in all fiitore Parliameiits,,’ lb, this petition, 
the Duke of Glouccstm' diou^t proper the ^yal ne*. 

gative placed in his hands ; but the petkibira||p^ th$^ it. had 
been the usual pracdcc for 

^e King, to answer the petidotis of diR.'.CQ|$^1^;in Parlifr. 
roent, without referring them to lus. 

fully demonstrates, that a ParHaiiieiit held $y the Ov^m wus^ 
undeitood to have tbe.powm of tna^g laws, wi|iicb. ^*^8 
could not afterwards set ojpdc. » , ■ ' i 

But it occrniionally happened, that, Mias' t|naH 
attend his Parliament, vmerahe was ui^liiM.te> a|m'oint a Cagtqsy^ 
or prevented from doing so,* by bmng redact v^tniii 
dom : For it was <;Hie.m tliie peculi^i^ of the, office of Custosy 
that it could exist only when the K|dg' was absent from die king-' 
dom, and expired immeffiiftely on his jreturn. Of this. fact,., as 

wed' as of tBp happy tef.adty U^pvx ancestony .in* adhering tp 

... , . ...... ^ 
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amidrt « the greatest ^r:* 

boleifce md disordevye, Itovie ajcuHpus uhistratlon in the Wter 
part of the rd^.of 'Edsirard II. '' l^at , misguided prince, beini 
hotly pursued by hS' Me^feS, at th^ head of which were h^ 
wife and son, , fled into Wal^, and ^pi ^^eiu^ embarked for 
Irdaihd; Ihi^gca^'c^ fils wmii^t ahjir proidsion for 

Ae '^Vetnment' of^the fo'h'^om'^ih hil absence, haying been 
^nveyed to Bristid,' where uie Barons' in arms against him were 
assemmed, aii irreeblar contention dt Lords and -Commons 
met in that city, aiid unanimottsfy his. son, Edward, to 
be Jiegni in his absence^ In that capacity the 'FHq<^, 
afterwards the renowned Edwald til.,, issued wnts for asseni- 
bli^ a Pai:hament ; bul the old King being driven back, to 
EnPand by stress of weather, no sooner was bis return known 
to uie insurgimts, than they held -the’ commission of Ciutos to 
be vaulted j and apjpHed to him by .iifesa^ for tbe Great Seal* 
to enable them to conduct the govdemn^t in his own name, f 
On such occasions, when it was impossible or inconr^ient to 
i^oint a Ctislos, our Kings used to name a speaal Commission- 
er or Lieutenant to rmretent them in Parliament, invested with 
die same authority which, if there present, th^ ivould them- 
selves have possessed. 'Hiese Commr^nera had die samepower 
in Parliament as the Custos. They granted or refused petitions 
at their discretion, and gave their assent to laws, which acquir- 
ed thereby the ilbrce of statutes. Of diis .dicre are innumerable 
proofe in Our statute^-bobk, particulo^ in die Parliaments held 
during die reign of Henry VI. ’ Tne practice of {^pointing 
Commissioners was, how;ever, much misire anUent than that pe- 
riod. We find it Ul use. as eai'ly as the dme of Edward Ix., 
who, in the 6th year of his rrign, being^^ detained . in France 
longer than he exgyscted, .apppinjted four Conunisrioners to hold 
, a Parliament, wli^ lie had summoned before he left (he king« 
dom, and obliged himself to confirm (brir acts in the following 
tenns-^* N<w rata habriihnus etacc^ita ea, quai per vos, 
tres yel du«M Vjestrafiij hennme ntolyo^ heri contigerit. ' The 
libit Pitfliamehtwi^ nieet wkh, hrid by .Cbmmissidners, -wr^ that 
'iriifch dcpbaed-Edwhii'd IL It is remi^rkidile of this Pariiiunbit,. 
that it was originady^summoned ,by Prince h^iward a^ Ci/^^os 
Regnii Sifterwards, in the .KiUg'^. hahie, to ^ more 

dispiht day V and oraei^eatq he' held, in of his own sbsence, 

by his Queen and son f andfinal^j aher^h|s. ebd;^tioh and d^ 
|iosal,' it w^ continued b^ Edwaid. Ifl., and' bnpfey^. in. tn^ 

. .E.'*'. acti^ 

* • firedy'f Scbtumaticb,' ^pp. ' ■ 
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acting businefss* ♦ ^Another Parliament tvaa sommono^ liy Ed^V^ 
Avanl lit., to meet at Lincoltisbdbre the of the first year. . 
of his reign, to be there held by himself, <)r, in case of his ab- 
sence, by persona- to be deputed by bim^f ' In the 13th year.^ 
of the same reign, Edward, tlie Black Prinfce, who was CusUm 
of the kingdom, being prcventi^ jfrom meeting -a* Parhament 
which bo had summpnea, letters patent were, issued* nnder the' 
Great Seal, autliorizjihg certain persons named therehli to open 
imd hold the Parliament, * en noun de n re Seignui* le R<» et 
^ dll dit Gardeyn ; ct a iairc les choses.q" sount a fbire p‘* meisme 
‘ le Gardein taut q" sa veuUc. * J Two other Pia'liaments were 
summoned by the same King, to be held ly Commissioners ; 
and during the reign of Hemy VI., no less t^n five Parlia- 
ments were held by Commissioners, /two^ by the Duke of Glfti- 
cestcr, one by the Duke of Bedford, and two by the Duke of 
York, in wliich many laws were enacted, and'the Royal ne- 
gative exorcised with the same freedom as it was usual, at. 
that period, for our Kings themselves to exercise it. |1 In the 
3d of Ed^vard IV. is the latest instance we have found on record 
of a statute eiuu’ted by the King's Lieutenant in Pavliamciit, in 
virtue of his general powers, f . 

After this wiort explanation of the powers of the Cusfos Segnt\ 
and of the King’s Litoitcnant or Comm^ioner in Parliamenti 
we have no hesitation in ropeoting'our assertion, that no ParKa- 
meut of England ever prt^sunied to enact statutes, except dur- 
ing the time of the Commonwealth, without Uie presence of tHe 
IGng, or of some ojie legacy emipowercd to represent his per- 
son, and exercise hU funCti<U3s, in that assembly. But we have . 
better authority tlian the accuracy of our own rescardies for 
this conclusion. We have tlu) joint opinion of some of thg best 
])atriots, and greatest constitutional laWyers, who ever sat toge^ 
ther in an English House of Commons. r Nif party will deny 
that wc u.se these appellations justly, when them to 

such men as Hampden and HoU^, Hyde and £«ifckndV Pym 
and SeJden, Maynard and Whitlocke, St John and d'Ewesf 
It is w'ell known, that before the rupiah; between Charles I. and ^ 
his Parliament, that Monarch thought profKjr to virit Scdtland,^ 
on pretence of lulfiliing a promise made tp his subjects of that 
kingdom. .The Conunons, alamiedt&t intention of leaving 
the countiy, immediately after the diseovi^y of a plot ^ to ovei,v 
, : awe 

— , I.. . . »■■■■ I I 11,1 m III ■ 

* Brady's Comiru^uion, App- Np. 7t>, 71 and 3L ' , 

f Rymer, 4. 30!. . ; , . ■ i PhiI* IS Ed. III. Pars 

In tlie^5th and 51st of Ed^wd lll. 

['; In the 1st, 9.dt 4th, S*^d attef S3d tif Heftry VI. 

Rot. Pari, Sd Ed.AV. No. 10, 11, * 
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oi’die kingiknc woft coUQ^fdc^ a 

mittee tpMConHda’, * vhiitva».& iopr&s(^t il0u$ci.\£6'. 

4 KJn|psbca)d l^ the ]Eingiibm .\vheQ'-t)(c Par^ : 

* ment was sitting. * *. .Ctfthikcoinaii^t^' MY.IfJol^n ^»<*jiai7* 

man, and the other pmons ^nr^e-nieiithmed, wi^ sonie otlim,' 
were members. Af^. h^riim the ■ o#; tit^ cocanittefei 

the House rcsolred^ *. Hiat tne J^rds be Seated, , in a- «ai&r< 

* ence, to join with this House in' a p(^tioii ko.h^ that 

* his Majesty would he pleased tograiit a-comraissioh to 'one or 

* moie ptmum 6r perac^ to have the potrof a Cuatm ib^) 

* otlaam Temmi jdntfhg'i^ kh^omf 

* and amongst other diit^i in dspe^ah to gnn^lto fterR 
*■ son or pei'sons power tb give the Ro^al' aineni m Fhriiaiaeat ^ 

* and to do such other flings as the K-ii^ de. in Pariia'> 

‘ iiicnt, if he were present ^ f ’^'hi^ petition^ tliou^i it appears 
to Hume disrespectful to the King, and inconsistent ; with tiie 
romtitution, was ccmforntalde io antient ^edeei, and wacrante 
4.‘d, as we have seen, by nutneroUs prcceoeats in pur- history $ 
and these we Icuni, hoin tlie jourmutf of the < Lords, weTc citra 
by Mr Scidcii at the Conference. Another mode at proceeding* 
however, wasadi^tedin preference by the l.ords { wlu), ‘ aftw 

* much consideration, whether a cohunission to a Cus/es li^^f 

* in the King’s absence, or some Parlianfentdby })ower, was 
VjBprc conrenii^it and bejit, ’ tesclved* ' * That -a Parliomentaiy 
^-ipwer, by commission, w do sudi things as should be diought 

tlie Parliajmeiit, was the hist. ’ § To tliis proposal of ..the 
Lords the Commons stated, in objection, among other reasons^ 

* that /»/ ull preeedents it does appear, that when a Parliament 

* was sitting in tlie Kuig’s absence, there was a Custt/s Ittgni.^ 

* or iMiitn Tiittns. ij And in the furdicr prosecution ot* thw 
business, the j^ords hai'ing pa^d a bill, * authorizing certaiit 
K Ckinuiiissioner^v.namedhy his Majesty to give his Iloyal aai> 

*- sent- to cettaih mentioned in the commission of tin's act, ' 
(whiclt bilk,, it is to be observed, liud net t}:cn passed the 
Houses of rarliament), Uto Commons returned the bill with 
mcndments.to the Upper House:? aud ui stating ihcir reasons, 
they allege, ‘ tiiat they fual Jtop/'cccdWiV' thot u l^nrltarnffiU wa^ 

* even sut hig vifl/noui a ^eiicral pimcr.. ’ ^ : Here the matter drop* 
ped, in oontoqu«ij.ice of the King’s dqiahure Icr iScotland. But 

the 

' * Journals of the Commons, ,Tuly 28t{i.’ I6tl. 

. f lb, .July &^cfa. ' ' . t/Jouriwls of the Lords, July SOtb. 

f Journals of the .-Lords, August idi.. ' jt lbr August 6tht 
jy lb. August 10th. , 
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&e ttansBCtifair ^oueB. never brought to a condasieii) hii eerrw 
cd to trankmt to us uie of the House of Commons in 

164.1, - that before that period nO' Parliament bad ever sat in the 
Kii^s absence, without some one being present, who had a ge> 
Mru poster to exercise his authority. . 

‘ We shall not insult foe' undmfonding of our readers, by a 
ooniparison between foesc n^resmtatives of Royal^, and the, 
phantom engendered in 1788, though tben fortunatefy stifled in 
Its birth, 'but sinee x^rbduced, ana at' length dragged into life 
in 1811. ilCfoe diffei^ce it is sniheient to^ point out The old 
subsdtufoa'for foe Sovereign were int^gOht' and moral beings, 
who had a #iH'of their own, and foe same power of cxerciang 
it with the hiage' whmn th^ represented. The phatitom^ on 
foe contrary, IS- said to bo the ofi^ring of necessity; and, so 
6r, it has a p^fect resemblance to its parent, that its acts are 
blind, and %oi$^''^ impulse, not its own. The creation of die 
two Houses, it is an instrument in foeir hands, to be used hi 
any mamiei^foey please to direct , It- has no power of choice— i 
norightof sayiim * No * to itsmasters. Acts, to which its sanc- 
tion M ffivffli, whatever be foe legal forins with which they are 
hrvested, continue still to be the acts of on^ two of foe branch* 
ea- of foe h^islature. The consent of foe third is still wanting ; 
and to pretend to it by instrumentality of foe Great Sed, is 
a' mockery, and, couH it deceive any one, a firaud. 

These reflections lead us to foe dansmous consequences nf^i 
precedent. - The stability of our con^^tution conusts in tl^H^' 
jumce of foe diflereut members of foe suprrane power. 
two Houses may not only establish, by their votes, a defect in 
foe third brmch of foe le^lature, out afterwards assume a 
power of representing it anddedaribg its will, the constitutional’ 
indm^dence of foe Crown is at .an ^cL If foe Sovereigir 
shomd still retain his weight in foe government, ft must be by 
other urms than those provided liy foe CQnstitutioa. But if, on’ 
this contrary, it wci*e undmtood, that tvhene^'er foe two Hous^- 
eii declare a defect of the exercise of s-foe Royal, authority, they' 
warn bound -to debate to some pertoiror 'othm', independmt of 
themselves, tdl fob powers and prcFogadvea'ef foe Crmvn, to ba^ 
exercised, aecorfo'^ to law, during foe incapacity of foe Sove- 
reign, whatever inmmity or calamity might oefal the Monarch, 
foe rights of the monareny would be secuj^e. We would not be 
understood to state any general opinions concerning foe prefer- 
ence of ohaferm of governm^tto 'another. We are satisfied, 
that ^ government of King, Ldrds and Commons, is foe best 
^..j^gland, not-only becmfto it is foe estabUshed government,' 
it is adapted, by dine (md experience, to foe laws, ' 

- ensioma 
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top^€«ww.^%i«,oi et>ti««) .W»t yr^ ikpreoitd 

tKe exfiiwe of .Rp^^. of Padioir 

IDCnt* '', r* ■ . ' > ' 'o ..'-jfj.i-. ' /. ' ' /.f' ' ‘ 

Tlie dMctildos (utd opf ItjgisUtora 

exposed dipins^es by, t^e;ad^do«,pf /ibifi^roccdui’P biS, ar« 

the more jbi^ppsiij:^, Jjbpaoss .t^ bsd btdbre thi^m tbo 
and siiopj^c^itr^ of tKe. defect. of the Rt^Al eptbori^. 

by address, aMicfioDed aud aujcbefi^odiby tbe^^ e^tawpef^ tbe JR^ 
volution. Hod; tbe Conveptioci, wbicK, Hi^iiy im these ldng« 

doms, administered, on th«f.0(X!asi<m, thpti!n8te9nlided4tD(hm 
with so much firmness and w^isdomk bt^hMptrpdSfKhtKe.lDa^ 
physical refinements ofotir modern staitesme^,thif^iiip(dddo^^ 
loss have dragged the TMnps for tKK Greftt Seal, and,.wbep.di^ 
batl fish^ it out of . tlm stteaai, would haW implied R to. a 

bill, in the name of lUng James, fonnsi% fd^dicatHU the Clro«n» 
declarinc dip supposititious ^irdi of .Kis, pjetendw s$»i, and 
placing his nephew upon the throna :^ip0r mgsesdmtt at. that 
great and 'glorious epoch, acted in a .mpte direct, and' man]^ 
manner. After Iiaving declared the yacan<^i..of the .'Hmme, . 
tlicy resolved that the Prince and Pritu^ cf Orange should bi 
King and Queen of England, and presented tp.dimn. a declara>. 
don to that effect. Our situation, pn. a- late waa ao 

far different, tlwt we had nO vacmu^ tfl. declarl^ <pr to 6up{^.» 
The llirone wgs fidl but die. indiyldual w^. ffQod' itwos in- 
capable of exetviring itsbduties, or asserting'.its rights. At-fb& 
Revolution, ,. our ancestors W to ^ppinpa' King, who shosMi: 
govern in his own nmne, aiid.durmg.his.own untimal life*. la- 
1789 and ISH, thehr p^eri^ havp- been palled upon to ap*- 
ppint a Regent, who, chiruig,.tim incapadity of ^ rrigni^. 
King, and no longerj^shopld .exorcise the l^^al authority, »i> 
the name, and on the beh^, of his Sovereign. But adifi^' 
<suce in die duratioti.and tenure^ ofthe powm* to he dalemde^' 
affpets not the question pf how k ought to be conferred. With • 
such.aprecedeidbpfptp the^ os tbe^Rev.olution, so edebrated'; 
for ite wisdoi^, so4>Hunatapiit8 consiliences, it was a strangii 
and un8ecbuntablpldiod>m» ha Mr, Pitt and his fiillowars, ter,' 
have missed, in 1780^(tiip uiq^lkation iff it, ^ to have substift? 
tuted'in itsstea^i '.imu^.. apd ,.uhheard,cf devices of tbw ensn,- 
It wastrjdy khmlinga.Clbalcedpn, .with Byaantium betbre their'-- 
eyes. • ■ . « 

To have followed the ponrse adiqitcd at. the Revolutimi, < 
fornting, in other respects^.to. thp atiflcgies of the. Constitution, . 
and securing Jtp. tile. j:ci^ug.,Spvieruign .thp resumption ,of hiS' 
IHithurity, i^en ^veyed ^»l^jiK»t^ictu^^t^8lady with whuh : 
.<.v Providenep 
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ProVidcnee Jifid been pleased to . visit him, it w6uld. hAye.bccai 
viecessaory, the Loras aiid Cknranons, aila* declaring the exr 
isting defect in tlic exercise of tlie an^rlty, to have rje^ 
that, during the incapacity ot the. Kin^ ^d na longer, 
the, Hdr-apparent should stthninister the Ltoyal authority, by 
the st)'!e and tide of Regent, in the name, and on . die behaliG .of 
his fethcr; Resolutions to tbiit e&ect would have: uivested, the 
Regrat with the legislatii'e as well as the excimtiveliiuictiQUS of 
the King ; and the legislature being once completed, by die no-: 
minatioh of a real weedve representative of the Sovereign, 
whatever ronfirmation was vranting to give validity, in toe 
courts of law, to the acts of the Regent’s go.vemitieot, would 
have been supplied by a full parliament, peircct in all its mem- 
bers. . To this mode of proceeding, which has at least dirc^ct- 
ness and slmplidty to recommend it, two objections have been 
started. • ,.■ 

It has been said, that the name and ofitce of R^nt are un- 
known to oltr Law ai>d ConstituUoii f and practitioners from 
the GiiirtS' below have been found to state the feet widi bold- 
ness, and to argue upon it as conelusivc. .But, in the first place, 
if the fact were so, «'e must confess, that it seems not to us of 
the slightest consequence. The title of Prot^tor and Dd’ensor' 
was unknown in our govenunent till the minoiity of Henry VI, 
as wc are expressly told in die ridls of Parliament j but that did 
not prevent the Parliament from co^erring. gertain functions of 
Royalty on the Dukes of Be^md and GTouc«»ter, -to be exei’- 
cised by one or other of them undm* the style and tide of Pro- 
tector and Defensor of the kifi^oni, and First Counsellor of die 
King. Though the .word liigent ha^..been luiknown to our 
language, as wcU as to pur Conslitudon, would it have been a 
reason against delegating the cXCTci'se of the Royal authority to 
the Prince of Wales, tii,at they who prdpot>ed it had recom- 
mended a title which sounded, new and unpleasoitt in oiir ears ? 
“We might os well.reject the conclusions- of a spejdccr, not be^ 
cause he had confidence without knpavledgd, wreaming withput’ 
acuteness, or Bluster withnnt lbrc«^ j'.^t on -the ..mis(unb}e pr^ 
text; that his voiecvwas harsli, -^dng; tmd ..offensive. In .the 
second jiloce, the word Regent is nqt milji’to be found in mo- 
dem statutes, but in the rolls ofPawm^t.iM wfy as the reign' 
of Henry VL, in the couftiD ttf whldi it 4 used on two different 
occasions by the Lo^ds Spiritual 'and .Teihiioral, in Parliament 
assembled, as a tide equivalent to.lVtor, Lieutenant, or Gover- 
nor, ‘ emportyi^. auctorite ol^gnvemaunce of the lend. ’ * 

’ « And 

’ * Rot. Pari 4. 327- and 5. HiL Statutes (if 24. Ccq. II. and 
5. Ceo. HL 
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And iif a 8tai feiirHer period it is found in otw records, iii tfe 
ityle and title ^cior ifejtV ei liegni; and, the ^ 
‘Pembroke,’ during. the minority 'Of'H^ry III; ' 

"We ctane now to the In^t and grea^t df the objections to the 
.course df procddihng, tor which we have dt^kred a preference; 
We ai?e told; that it is impossibfe for the two Houses of Parlia- 
nieiit to make 9. EegcM by addire^ } that their resohitions to 
that effect, would* be ntiU ^d void, ‘and conid not comiunuicate 
to the object of t}ieif..chdice d^e power and authority of the iio- 
vcreign. If no ino^ j* meitnt 1:^ this objection, than that it is 
{nnx>ssible for the tSfU Houses df Parliament legally to appoint 
a llegent, it is what we liave been contending' for in the whole 
course of our preceding^ argument ; trifo this dUfercnce dnly, 
that, in out opinion, there are foeans' whoever of sup- 

plying, by the two Houses of PariiamiUtt or otherwise, a defect 
of the governnmxt,' arising from the inct^city of the King t* 
discliafge the duties of IBs station.' Bat, if they who urge this 
objection, mean to insinuate, thot readUtions or the two Hous- 
es appointing a Regent to administer, the government in the 
mmie of the Sovereign, will not, in fact, confer on the Regent 
w'hom they designate, 'the poW'cr of exercising the functions of 
Royalty 5 it seems to us, we must dxvn, a strange and pnradox- 
iciif opuiion, to maintain, that resolutions of the ttvo Houses, 
which have fretjuently disposed (rf" the Crowm itself, with all its 
rights and appurtcnancesj' should: be Unable to 'delegate to the 
Heir-apparent the tempdtUry exorcise of the Royal authority, 
during the declared and rcco|piised incapacity of the King. 
Who is tlierc to dispute tlie rcsolutioris' of the two Houses of 
Parliament, acting under 80 in^rious a necessity, and provide 
ing for so' kudable an end?' Is it frenn the army, from die 
navy, or from die paste eomtMtuSf that this resistance is to be 
'imprehended ? If the imtion were inclined to miestion the au- 
dttorityof the two Housesj to’iaake provision W the govern* 
ment of the kipj^omi' during the unhaj^y infirmity of his Ma- 
je^, would dto pl|^tojtn;';^liten. tHom into obmienoci, and; 
with die tanors.of ifr» nhw^lTeddcc thi^ to sulnnission ? Dai 
BotdiO Convention, irregHlar|k assiunbled at Westminster to 
December 1688, add^^esS the ftince Orange to take upon 
him' the adfotoieteadtUi'idpubllc offem, both mid militm, 
and thedhpoM'of the pubSe revenue ? Ami was it n<^ tho 
'first act of thp Conv^tion Parli^ent, to repeat that address, • 
9nd reiterate the prayer^ which it contained? Was.^it ewer 
doubted, whether, ih-virtue-.Of diose 'addresses; tifo^Prinoeef 
'€)range could take upon bnU the administration of the goyeniT 
Usoht? Did he not artu.ihy'exerrise ft ? 'Did he nOt 'aisbah'A 

sok^m. 
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•oldierey tidsenidney; grant crnnmissionfl; and do other tfiin^ * 
necefiisary >^r the public service ? Were these acts contested at 
the iho^ei^t) and were they Inot afterwards declared, 1^ act of 
Parlhim^t, to liave been * necessary irt re^rd of the exigency 
• isSt pubHc affairs, and therefore to be justified ? ^ ^ 

-We are ready to admit, that, without an act of Parliament, 
•r a^ioHty under the Great &al, there is a techmeal aiid of* : 
li^ difficulty in carrying bn the government under a E^nt, ' 
which might hr time lead to very serious mconvenienCe, if it 
were not obviated.. ^ Commissions signed ty the Prince Regent, ‘ 
if questioned in the courjts of law, could not be receSved uiere 
as Valid commissions, tiQ the judges had been directed to re* 
cognise the authority of the ‘^R^nt by’ act of Parliament, 
commission under the Great &al: And there may be other 
technical and official difficulties in the administration of the 
government, for which tlie aid of Parliament would be equaDy 
necessary. -An act, confirming and recognising the Regenfs 
authority, ^-buld, therefore, in all probability, oe one of the 
first measures submitted to Parliamlent by his advisers. But, 
an act to that effect, at once dobkring and enacting, that the 
exercise of the royal authority committed tb the Regent, during 
the ihdispbstion of bis father, should be held in &w to com- ' 
mence from the day on which he assumed the aclministration of 
the government, on tlie joint eddress of the two Houses, would 
remove the dilBculty in a manner perfectly analogous to prece- 
dent,. and to the* usage of our ancestors in similar emcr^ncies. 
Such acts of confinnatioh were passed by the Parlkuuents of ' ’ 
Edward IV, Richard III, and Henry Vll, recognising the 
right and title of these monarchy tb the throne j and bn two 
more rbceiit, and far more memorable occasions, at the Resto- . 
ration and Ilcvolutiou, acts were jpassed, by the Coijfventiori ’i 
•Pifrliaments, declaring themselves ;• jto be thb two Housed of * 

* Parliament to all intents, constructions and notwith** ' 

* standing any want of writs of summons^, or any , other defect 

‘ ctf form, or default whatsoever; Thb act'^to be paiseff ' * 
on this occasion would merely reqdife, that thbllegfenif should 
be present in Parliauient wteii the royal ass&t gi^^^ 

Biiti when we have admitted, that Sn ofy^arliameutv (coii- ; 
firming the Regefit'6 autltorily, 'wotild the ^ 

curity of persons actifig by epmmi^ions uncltSf hk gov^meUV; 
we are told, with an a|f" of' triumph, do Wm 
we must come at last to an act of JkrliamcMt, assented to rn 
the King's hqpic, wklibut tlie Kfc^s act^l Consent; Who" 

' ^ .. v"*' - ^ ^ . 

* Rot. Pari. V. 464.. VI. 262 k 270. Statutes, 12 Car. IL c. 

1 WilL et Mar. Sess,' 1. cap. 1. 
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doobted H i tiippoaed* that tLe 

adinudst^- ^vernment .without adduig to oor statatn } 'Or- 
that, a^uisteniig it th^ Kiu^s nawe, he could add to thdr < 
numbcK wiUioutmyitwihen^, assent to acts of Parliament: 
in name, and on the bim^, cu .hWfitther ?. If thcte should bo 
any. undesrsUnding m perplexed, ot so obtuse, as noft to percoT* 
the^dj£fef^^.b(k.w^n an act of , Parliament enacted by die two. 
Hoi^^i|W ite rant and^a bill passed by the t^e 

Hou^^'.^d aaseht^ to ‘% d^^selvea, throu^ we inspiio 
mentdity of, the Phantom,. we mi^t deplore, W we should 
think it nop^e^ to supply, the defect. The Prince Regent has 
the' duties of a King to perform, and is,' or ought to be, in>,. 
vested, with all the powers necessary for so important a trust. 
Thou^ appointed.!^ the two Plouses of Parliament, Us au- 
thority hra no other nmits to its duration than the unhappy, in^, 
finhity of his Soverei^. He has a- will and understanding of 
his own.} and is bound to employ these fecidties, under the ad- 
vi^ of re^iisible ministers, itis true, .butwidithesame&ea 
exercise oi his judgment' and disih'etion, which the Sovereiga 
him^ could use, in the plenitude of bis power. 'Phe Phantom 
has heidier will, judgment, nor independent existence. It ex- 
presses the will, and, obeys the mandates of its eonstitu^ts, the 
two Houses of Parliament Its mdstence is limited to a day. 
Like a worthless grub, it emerges into life $ e^iausts itself in m 
single effort $ and expires in the act for. which it was created. 
To depute with one whp.. professed to s^ no diderepce be> 
tween ^e Prince of 'Woks and the Hiantom, would be as idle . 
a Usk, os to argue with a schoolman, *• an ebimsera bombitane 
* in vacuo posset cwc^erc secundas intention^. ' 

We have now brought to a conclusioii the observations we 
proposal to make on the important qu^tion before us. We 
are.sensible how difficult it is to procure attention to a subject 
which has recently, occupied the public mihd, ah a matter not 
. ^ qieculative curweito, .but of the greatest practical import- 
ant to the Stete. Bnt wqgXih couvmced, 'that it is only after 
that agitatimi has.t^^'^ai|||^..that.tlm com^ can be ex-' 
pelted to judge of it disp8S^lt^^y,. dr to llstetl mth coolness 
to arguments oti either side. Jjt is widi diis view that we 
have .hazarded .the pfoced^g. obsesrredons j and we are confi* 
deift that whatevo' diftkrcmces of i^nion may Sexist as to the.' 
conttutional merits of the question, all parties must agree, < 
riiat if it be not .deliberately considered at sudh a moment as-' 
thq preset, ho impartial jud^eot is tp be exptoted, or .speedy- - 
deci^ioa to bp hoped for, wijen the difficufty ' actually recurs.. : 
If same de&et should ag^ overtake us,' witliout any pro- 
vision baring been made for it by stetute, we must look tor. a~ 

' ' ' 2 revival. 
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revival of 4li«'old cootroversiea) and &>r a i«{)ctition of Uic fdd 
dela^ But, suij^ly, the some emergency way recur, wJwn it 
vrould ^ not only Inconvenient, b^t ewwenlfy haanlow, for 
the Stoth to remain iin* three tnonw yrnwnA a lemil or ciliciont 
Cknreminent. Some cotnprclicnsive and proapeettve enat tnient, 
tlwreftirc, appears to be absolutely necessary to ccanplrte tl)e 
l^an of ine Constitution. And there arc fbw, we believe, uho 
wffl be oi opiiuon, that Uie foyndalions of suth an arningement 
would be l)esT Uid in the heats and ahtrms, die cabaK juid pre- 
tensions, wH'jjorablc from the recorrence ^ such a calamity. 

If 


Art. in. Kevf Them) of the •Formation Veins i tw/A iV« 
opplicatwn to the Ait of Worhng^ By AnaArtAM 
GoTTWb Wcrnbb. Proiessca of Mineralopgr at Preyberg, 
Councilor of tho Mines of Sftxony, &c. &c. Traiislited 
from the Gennau, wjth $n Apptonlix, by Charles Anderson, 
M. D. Pcllow of the Kpyal CoU«^ ot Surgeons, &e. f..c. 
Bdinbwgh, 1809. 

T nc autlior of the treatise ja«t named, i sj one of the few in- 
stances which dm present age tdlbiw, of an indiiirlual 
who has formed a school in auy bpint^i of science or philo- 
apiih}. The scliool of Wemfer is well faiown to geologists; 
and few serts ever looked up to thm* he-td with sentiments of 
more proibund admiration. is not condned to Gi^nny ; 

it has extended to other countries; and, even here, in the 
midst of a University remat! able fiir frewlom of opinion, o 
iikicfriy, by the name it had aasiWUed, s^mns to profess an un- 
qualified adiierence to the doBtiimK of dm f^iaxun Bunenilugist. 

'IX ith aU this high reputation, Wertelr has written but few 
books ; and it is not cIciW that his ihtoe would been great- 
er, n l*e had written mtm*. 'The bistructi^a by oral- 
cowumnitntion, are most likdy tp, eRjidte and ad- 

miration of a scholar. They arh hi^ird ud&^^niality by an 
audience to wlticH they must neCestorOy be new j, and they e- 
acape the severe ordeal to which i^very thipg. h exposed (hat 
is submitted to tho pubUpat hago.. The ^<)^,l!«rtticted the 
intercourse of the learned, (he^Kiore'ptobttblt their division in- 
to sects. Tim sdioph of anti^i!^ horojthe oainev ^eh’ mas- 
tea much wore frequently than thwe of'int^era dmel The 
act of printing, by thh tnulUpliciitioii pf books, and the dif- 
fiision of knowledge, has proved unfavourable to aU monopoly 
ill literature er science. 
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It .waft by his treatise on the Extemal Characters of Minerals 
that Werner first became known. In that treatise, he explain- 
ed the principles of a language mucli more adequate to the 
purposes of mineralogy, and more fit for discriminating its ob- 
jects, than any that had yet been employed. The invention of 
such a language was a matter of great difficulty ; and it waa 
long before the ingenuity of Linna^s and W allerius made any 
material improvement on the sketch which had been first traced 
out by Agricola, the father of Mineralogy. Weiner, taking 
advantage of what had been done by his predecessors, gave 
to the system of external characters a very high degree of per- 
fection, and taught mineralogists how to mark and to ^ describe 
many circumstances in the'stmeture of minerals, which hitherto 
had entirely escaped observation. His descriptions, ihorefoi e, 
compared with those that were formerly given, have a great su- 
periority, tliough, compared with the idea of a perfectly scientific 
arrangement, they must still seem to be defective. The reason 
is, that though minerals are divided into genera and species ; 
yet that whiem constitutes the specific difference, or the principle 
which discriminates one species from another, docs not appear 
to be constant and invariable. 

This imperfection, indeed, we should be incUned to ascribe 
chiefly to the nature of the subject, and to suspect that it was 
not in the power of human ingenuity to remove it entirely, if 
tlic French mineralogist, Haliy, had not found put a method 
of distinguishing species, according to one distinct and uniform 
principle, in all the cases of minerals regularly ciystallized. 

The arrangements of Wcriicr, though the want of a con- 
stant specific difference takes from their logical accuracy, are, 
nevertlicless, of great value. In some more inconsiderable 
points, they arc rendered less perfect than they might be, by 
a puerile affectation (for so we must call it) of rejecting the helps 
to accurate observation which the mineralogist might derive 
from other sciences. A lens to examine tlie structure of a mi- 
neral, a steel to explore its hardness, a goniometer to mea- 
sure its angles, nay, a balance to determine its specific gravity, 
are rejected by Werner, as aids unworthy of a skillul and iu- 
dependcnt geognost. His technical language, too, at least 
when hastily, transferred from the German to other tongues, 
is uncouth in its sound, inartificial in its formation, and ot- 
ten, as one would think, studiously inaccurate. ^ With all these 
imperfections, it has been of great service to mTneralogj\ 

The work which is now before us was first published in 1791, 
after the author, as he tells us, had been thirty years occupied 
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Werner on the Tormaiion of Veins. 

in studying the nature of veins, and investigating ihcir forma- 
tion, and six years after he had first explained his new theory 
ill his lectures. He nevertheless complains, that he had want^ 
t*(l time to digest and arrange it sufiiciently. ‘ I have been, * 
54ays he, * under the necessity of composing and putting it iit 

* order wdlhin the s];ace of three months, and that at a time, 
‘ too, when I have been engaged, for eight or ten hours a day, 

* in works reejniring great exertion of mind : Every sheet was 

* printed as soon as it was written | so that I had no opportu- 

* iiity of altering or revising it, far less of correcting the 
^ wliole. ’ 

In this apology, we must say, that there is some appearance 
of afif'ctdtion $ and that it is scarcely possible to suppose, that 
a pr(>lessor, who had read lectures on a theory for six succes- 
sive j’cars, could want time for digesting and arranging a vo- 
lume of 250 octavo pages, on a subject that he had so often 
treated. Ulie triitli is, that the faults in the composition and 
arrangement of this work, seem to us to be such as time alone 
W'ould never have enabled the author to correct. A French 
translation of it was published in 1802, and is tlie subject 
of an article in the second volume of oiir Journal, p. 391. 
'"Ihis, however, being the first oppearanCfe of the book in 
English, and the science of Geology having niKlergonc many 
changes, even in tlie short interval of sevi^n years, our advert- 
ing again to tlie same work cannot be supposed to require any 
apology. 

The first proposition in this nciv theory is, tliat veins were 
originaliy open fissures j tlic second, that tliey have been filled 
from above. 

The production of these fissiir s, it is said, may be ascribed to 
difterent causes. Mountains having been formed by the dope- 
sitiim of beds one above another, and the mass of these bedd 
being at first wet, and possessed of little teiiiicity, the m<nm- 
tain yielded to its v/eighi, cracked, and' simk down on the side 
where supj'.ort was wanting. As the vratm, also, which assiM- 
ed in giving them support, begun to lower their level, tlie mass 
would yield to its weight more readily, and would fall to the 
juivle where least resistance was ojjposcd. I'lic shrinking of the 
mass ill drying, and the oj'eratiou of .earthquakes, may have 
fcirth.or assisted in the fovinulioii of such rcJits. 

IMuch has been said of tlie strict atlcntioti paid, in tliis 
theory, to induction, and the great care with which tlie au- 
thor excludes all hypoiliesis ; and it Is w'orth while to take 
notice liow little the first outset corresponds to this charac- 
ter. In tile above account of the origin of veins, two hy- 

. potheses 
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? >otheses are involved, and are essential in every line of what 
bllows ; and yet no proof is given of them, or even offered to 
be given, in any part of the work. The first is, that moun- 
tains were formed by the deposition (from the sea) of beds one 
above another. The second is, tliat the waters of tliis sea 
began, after the deposition of these beds, to lower their level, 
and thns to withdraw tlicir support from the mountains so 
• formed. 

It is impossible to conceive any thing more hypothetical than 
this, or any investigation where the method of induction is 
more completely disregarded. Instead of reasoning on facts, it 
sets out iinmeaiately mmi a hy}5othcsis, and a hypotliesis, too, 
that is contradicted by many of the phenomena. Mountains, 
it is said, were fonned from the deposition (by water) of beds 
on one anotlier. Now, to say nothing of the deposition^ which 
is certainly no part of the fact observed, we remark, that it is 
not true that all mountains are formed of beds laid one above 
another. The primitive mountains, to which the argument 
chiefly relates, are formed of beds very, often irt a vertical, or 
very erect position j so that they cannot bO Siiid to lye, nor 
even to lean oh one another j and hence it is quite evident that 
they were not deposited by %vater in their present situation. 
Now, if they were actually depovsltcd, and yet not deposited in 
the situation they now occupy, they must have been displaced 
by the action of some force ; ant! to that action many fissures 
ami clefts in the strata must necessarily be attributed. The 
origin of all the openings which are now formed into mincrid 
vc'iiis, is not, therefore, to be sought for in the sul>sideiicc and 
settling of the strata. It is very true, that Werner allows the 
earthcjualce to have assisted in the formation of veins j but it is 
used only as a subsidiary and accidental cause. If there be any 
tj utli ill what we have just remarked concerning tlic position of 
the strata, tlie earthquake, or a cause simihir to it, has been 
the principal agent in the formation of, veins. 

Further, if veins were confined to mountains, tligrc miglit 
be some colour for supposing, that on the retreat of the waters, 
some parts would be left without the support that their weight 
required, and that rents and fissures would of coarse be form^ 
ed. But veins are often found in countries where there are 
liardly any mountains at all, atid where, consequently, the de- 
sertion of the land by. the water, and the consequent siibsideni e 
of die parts, could not, have taken pkice. Neither Derbyshh-e 
nor Cornwall are mountainous countriiis, and they abound ne- 
vertheless in mineral veins. Derbyshire cH)nsist6 entirely of 
secondaiT and horizontal strata ; CornwoU consists of granite 

F2 ' and 
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and other prJmaiy rocks ; its surface is uneven, but not moun’- 
Veins indeed are often in pliiins, and extending to a 
vast depth, and dividing masses of sohd rock that arc themselves 
bounded by other solid rocks in all directions. If subsidence 
look place in such instances, it was not ironi the sinking of the 
water or the witlidrawiiig of its support. 

Indeed fissures of various dimensions, some of them emp- 
ty, others filled, are found in flat countries — in coal fields, for 
example, — ^u^hore tlie strata on one side arc cast down many 
tathoms below the Icvc'I of the other, and this frequently to a 
gi’cat extent mid an unknown depth. Such openings it is pro- 
bable owe their origin entirely cither to earthquakes, or some 
other causes of disturbance that have displaced llie rock.s, re- 
moved tlioiii from tlicir original position, and produced in iheni 
vast rents and openings. Even where the veins are in moun- 
tains, they only begin there, and usually extend to an indefi- 
nite depth under the base of the mountains. This inferior 
part of the vein could not be produced by the unsupported 
wciglit of the superior mass. It could hardly be produced 
but by the action of some disturbance displitcing at once large 
bodies of rock in the interior of the earth. The rents which, 
this system, would explain^ are mere superficial openings that 
could not penetrate into the interior of the earth : It is not 
ti tlicor)s therefore, that explains the nature of minend veins 
such as they actually exist. 

It is a question that would require some consideration, how 
far Uie lowering of the whalers, supposing all things according to 
Werner’s hyjiothesis, wwild tend to leave the moim tains unsiqi- 
jmrted, so Jong us they did not leave any part of them dry. 
An additioiiid depth of water would no doubt create an ad- 
ditional lateral pressure, and therefore, in certain cases, would 
give support to die bodies immersed. But the same addi- 
tional depth would equally operate in increasing the weight 
that pressed the body perpendicularly dowm, and therefore, if 
llierc any thing weak or infirm . in any part of the base, 
would increase the tendency to settle on that side. In the 
increased depth of the water, therefore, there is a cause to 
prevent settling, and another to promote it ; and, of these,; 
sometimes the one might prevail, and sometimes the other. 
In general, however, we think the increased deptli of the wa- 
ter would tend to produce fissures in the mo mtains. If tlicre 
was any thing infirm or weak in one; part of the base more 
than in another, the increase of weight by an increase of the 
sujterincumbcnt water, would produce a perpendicular settling 
Igb that side. * The continiiity of the beds would thus be broken, 

and 
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and the water gainln^r admission into the opening liowercT nar- 
row, the support by the lateral pressure of the water wciidiJ be * 
cntia‘ly removed, as an equal pressure would be now prodncitl 
in the opposite direction. 71ie whole weight therefore would 
now operate to give an oblique direction to the settEftg of the 
mountain, and to w’iden the breach betiveen the one' part of it 
and tlic otljer. The rising therefore, rather thtin the falliiig of 
tlie waters (if fl)e mountain w as not left drj') wouM tend to pro- 
tfuce veins or fissures, Werner, however, is ro much satisfral 
Av’ith Ids own theory, {hat he thinks he van almost determine, 
w ith mechanical precision, the direction of the force which has 
rent the rocks, and produced those voim in which the luctaJs 
:uv now lodged. (See p. ti8.) 

‘ We can determine, with almost mechkhical precision, the posi- 
tion and direction of the force which has rent and produced the ca- 
vities which are now occupied by veins. For, if we consider atten- 
tirely the incUiiation and direction of the principal 4 ^eins of the same 
f m mation in any country, which are usually almost parallel, but . 
£»till more those of each particular vein 5 we shall he able to deter- 
mine w'ith sufficient accuracy, the place from wbence the force which 
has cut the rock has proceeded, and also the direction which it has 
taken. This force was nothing else but the weight of a considerable 
part of tile rock itself which had not found 8U0icient support. It 

J b, 

‘ I. Necessary, that the force which has produced the tent, should 
have existed in that part of the rock which composes its banging 
.iiJe. 

‘ 2. This force (that is to say, the pressure arising, from tlie 
eight of :i mass which was increasing, or which had not a suffi- 
cient support, or which had in part lost that support) has acted by 
forcing from the upper part of the rent, a portion of the rock, and 
thrust it to that side which xvas most free^ and had tlte least sup- 
port. 

* 3. Tlie direction of the force whiA produced tlie interruption 
of continuity, passed through the centre of gravity of the mass' 
•which acted by pressure, or rather of that mass which was separat- 
ed : We can easily conceive this force to act in a plane passing 
through tlie middle of the roof of the rent produced, and perpen- 
dicular to the principal line of its direction ; consequently, this line 
must have also passed through tlie line of the inclinatioh. 

‘ It would perhaps be possible to describe a line in, this plan# 
wliich would represent pretty nearly the direction of the force. * 

Tills reasoning appears to us perfectly fallacioiis, aud^ite in- 
consistent with tne phenomena which are visible at the intersec- 
tions of veins. If the forces which rent asunder the rocks had , 
Aeir direction ]?crpeudicular to the plane of the vein, so that, . 
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when the vein was fomed, the motion of the rocks was entirely 
in the direction of that pcrpendicuhir, it would then follow that 
when one vein intersects another at ri^ht angles, it could pro- 
duce no shift nor any change of direction in the vein whidi it 
intersected. This, however, is contrary to the fact, as we 
know that veins arc shifted by the intersection of other veins, 
whatever be the angle in which they meet one another. 

Further, if tlic uicory were true that the only force, or the 
only motion which the rocks had when veins were formed, was 
perpendicular to the sides, vre should be able in all cases, know- 
ing the angle at which a later vein Intersects an older one, and 
also its breadth, to determine from thence by a geometrical 
rule, thci amoiiul of tlie shift produced in the older vein, by the 
rocks containing it being forced to recede from one another, for 
a given distance in a given direction. This, however, is not 
the fact, the shifting of veins being by no means reducible ta 
any such simple and geometric rule as that to which we rcr 
for. 

It is not probable that the author of this theory was aware, 
whoa he was affecting to subject it so accurately to mechanical 
rules, that he was ciflering a test by w^fiich it might be tried, and 
its errors, if there were any, infallibly detected. ’ It was, in 
fact, a very dangerous experiment to be made on the theory, 
as it might prove; it to bo false, but could not mwe it to be 
true ; lor the confonnity of die fact to the matnematical con- 
clusion would not have established the truth of it, as there may 
be other tlicories that would lead to the same conclusion ; but 
the want of that conformity must unavoidably prove fatal to it, 
and to all other theories from wiiich the same conclusion arises. 
It is not therefore a matter of mere opinion, or of simple pro- 
bability, thnt this Theory of the Forni^ition of. Veins is errone- 
ous, but of certain and cl<;ar demoAstration, on the principles, 
of. Wernei* himself, and admitting his own conclusions, 

A similar conclusion may be deduced from the con^dcration 
of binffle veins, or veins not intersected by others. It is rare 
that there is a vein or fissure of any size, or in any direction, 
without the strata being cast down on one side of it below their 
level in the other. It is said by Werner, that this downcast is 
usually on^the hanging side of die vein, and that the quantity of 
it. bears a certain proportion to the width of die vein. (J 51.) 
Indeed, if his rule for determining the direction of the force by 
which die fissure was made were well founded, the downcast on 
the hanging side shoulil always be as the breadth of the vein and 
the tangent of the angle which the plane of the vein makes with 
Ac vertical, jointly, and equal to the product of these quantities 
^ * iniiltipUed 
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multipGed into ono another. But this does not liold ; for fjs-* 
giires, or slips, that are almost vertical, and of very inc<,nsH 
derable wideness, often have the strata on one side cM (Icwn 
some hundred feet below those on the other side. This hap- 

f eiis in the coal field of Newcastle, in a greiit many insi.incts. 
it is indeed well known to be a 'frequent orcurr^nte in other 
places, whether coal fields or mining distincts ; and yet tlic inle 
which follows necessarily from Wemer^s principle, loads to a 
very different conclusion, as it gives tlie dowiicast, in these in- 
stances, cither nothing, or infinitely similL 1 he prir)ri;>Je thert^ 
fore is cjrroneoua j ana- as it seems fairly deduced fion ihc New 
I'licory of Veins, ^ that theory must be held hicosisistent with 
the phenomena whidi it is inteinled to cxpkiin. 

It must be observed, then, that we admit with Werner, that 
veins were originally open clefts; but we differ as to thf? nianuor 
in which these clefts w'cre formed, thinking it probable that they 
are not so inucli to be ascribed to the settling of a wet and soi't 
juass, as to the action of a distuibing or expansive force direct- 
ed upwards. But diough we admit that veins were* originally 
open fissures, we cannot acquiesce in all the urgumafts brought 
in support of that conclusion. Veins, it is said, like rents form- 
ed in the way here supposed, grow narrower, or their side; seem 
to converge on going down. But this is exactly what might be 
expected, on the supposition that veins proceed from an expan- 
sive force acting from below, and thrusting the strata upwards. 
It is evident, that if a concave shell, like the crust of the earth, 
was burst open by a force from below acting porjiendicularly up- 
ward, the masses on each side of the cleft being heaved up would 
tie farthest asunder at the upper part of the cleft, and would 
converge, in a certain degree at least, toward the lower. The 
fact, however, that veins not only converge but U^'ininate on 
going down, if it held generaUy, or in the case of groat and 
independent veins, woultl no doubt* be decisive, if not against 
tlie formation of liEsures by a force from below, yet certainly 
iigainst their being filled by materials from that quarter. It is 
liowever acknowledged, wc believe on all hands, that great veins 
have never been known to terminate. Those, of w'hicli tlie 
sides have been actually found to meet, are i*amifications we her 
lievc from larger yein|^ tiiey may derive their origin from tliose 
larger veins, and, <^lrfiinunicating with them, may have no 
direct communication with the mineral regions. 

Another of tlie arguments on this head we admit to be more 
conclusive. It is founded on the tact, that rolled iiiOvSses, or water- 
borne Slones, are sonictimes found in the interior of veins. It 
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h plain that such materials could never have gained admission 
into a vein, if it had not been originally open above, ‘ I found, ’ 
Werner says, * ji vein filled with rolled pieces, at Joachimslhal 

* it was a small vein in gneiss, that contained rolled pieces of 

* gneiss, some of them quite round, at the depth ox a hun- 

* 3red and eighty fathoms. Veihs of the same kind occur in 
^ other parts, particularly in the Alps of Dauphiny. ' We 
may observe, that a sirnihr phenomenon in«. Cornwall* has late- 
ly oeen described by Mr Giddy in tlie Philosophical Trans- 
actions. It will not be disputed, tlmt such facts arc very satis- 
factory proofs of the proposition which Werner here brings 
them to establish, namely, that the veins were open clefts at one 
period ; such materials as are here described having no dotibt 
fallen in from the surface. But when the same facts are brought, 
as they have often been, by llie disciples of the Saxon Mineral- 
ogist, to prove, that all the contents of the veins have in hke 
manner come in from the top, we nannot admit them as at all 
conclusive. The great mass of crystallized materials wliich fill 
the veins, may have been thrown up from the mineral regions i 
for, in those materials, we discover no marks of attrition or of 
any other mechanical operation. Had they all descended from 
above, sis they were introduced long after the formation of tlie 
rocks themselves, we might have expected that coming, as they 
are supposed to have done, from n surface, where many loose 
and worn fragments could not fail to be accumulated, such 
fragments would have been very common among them. 
They are, however, comparatively very rare. Those in Corn- 
wall, already hinted at, are found in a small branch issuing 
from a great vein, and consist of gravel compacted together by 
ft crystiulization of tinstone and auartz. There is nothing in 
this, inconsistent with the crystallized substances in the vein 
having come from below, llie same may be said of the potri- 

' factions sometimes found in veins. These prove nothing more, 
in strictness, tlian that veins were open clefts. Jt is for this pur- 
pose that they arc adduced by Werner $ and hp himself does 
not attempt to derive from them any other conclusion. 

We cannot but take notice of an expression used by this 
great patron of the Neptunian system, in treating of the con- 
nexion between veins and the rocks iuter^ted by tliem, which, 
.we doubt not, ijs read with r^et by the zealous partizans 
of that system. * The uiiiop of the yeens, * says be, ‘ vilb 
the rock, is on some occasions so intimate, as to give the ap- 

* pearance of their having been metteJ together, it I may so 

f express myscif. ’ This is a concession extorted by the evi- 
dence of sense, from the conclusions of theory, and points very 
.,1^ directly 
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drrectly to that class of facte so well exemplified in this countij*', 
where the veins of greenstone and basalt are foiind to liavc ini^ 
parted much hardness and density to the contiguous rocks ; ma-^ 
nifesting verj^ clearly, as some think, the action of tlmt power, 
to which dur learned Professor hardly ventures to allude. 

It appears tliat the intersection of veins with one another, 
in those cases where there are more , than two of tlicm, and 
where a mass of the ix>ck, of a pyramidal is cut ofi' on 

all sides from tlie rest, has sometimes been alleged as an objec- 
tion to veins having existed as open ' and empty fissures. It is 
no doubt an unanswerable objection to any tlicory that would 
suppose that all these veins had existed as empty fissures at the 
same time ; but it is no objection at all to a theory which ad- 
mits veins of different formation, and supposes them to liave 
been both opened and filled fit very distant periods of time. 
Wcrnei’*s answer to the objection proceeds on tliis principle ; 
and the solidity of it cannot be questioned.^ 

'^rhe Sixth chapter of this treatise has for ite object to prove, 
that the materials of the veins were introduced into them from 
aboiT., The mass of veins, Werner telLs us, bas been foriried 
by a series of precipitations, which have filled, in whole or in 
part, the spaces now occupied by veins. These have entered by 
ilic siijierior parte of the rents which w'cre open, and have been 
furnished by a solution in water, generally chemical, which co- 
vered the country in which these rente existed. 

To account for the high degre^e ot' ciy^stallizntion which pre- 
vails in the veins, he supposes that the precipitations and tlcpo- 
sitions which formed them, wen? made with more tranquillity 
than those which produced beds ; that mechanical solutions and 
depositions have disturbed the tbrnmtipri of veins nuicli less tliaii 
of beds ; and that the spaces in which veins are found, have 
prescrvetl, lor a longer time, the faculty of receiving and re- 
taining different solutions. In proof of these conclusions, it is^* 
alleged, that the substances contaiucci in veins and in beds, arc in 
Ai grefit measure the same, Hiere are, for example, besides 
metallic veins, veins of gi'anite, porphyry, greenstone, coal, and 
rock salt. The two latter we lx*lieve to be extremely rare^ •but 
we do not conceive that their existence is toUilly inconsistent willi 
jnvery hj^iothcsis except that of the aqueous formation of veins. 
According to the igneous theory, veins wci*e open clefts: they 
may have sometimes, tbenifore, been entirely filled with mutter 
from above ; and a degree of heat, short perhaps of fusion, 
may have been stifiidcnt to give to them, as it is admitted to 
have done to the strata, fill the dogi’ce of consolidation tliat 
.vehis of coal or of salt can be supposed to possess, ^ 

■ At 
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At llic Seyontji chapter, Werner begins to tre*at of the source 
of the metallic particles conliiined in the vast solutions or waters 
which, as he expresses it, overspread whole countries. 

It is imjr.>3&iblc not tf) rcimrk, how difiicult’it is to reconcile 
the preceding cwrossiojis willi the notion which is the basis ol’ 
this ihetivy. Wibat is meant by the vast solutions or waters 
which ovcj’.spread whole countries ? They were, in fact, no o- 
ther than the universal water, as it is elsewhere denominated, 
which eovci-cd the globe ail round, and certainly was* not con- 
imed to’ any particular country. Again, at p. 112. it is said, 
the soliilrort .contained in its great reservoir, the excavation 
•ti'JiicIi held th* iinmrsal ^loatcr^ ww necessarily subjected to a 
varie ty of motion, &x*. Now, the excavation which liel<l the 
wnivevsal w'ater, can mean not lung else tlian the convexity : 1* 
the. soiid nucleus round wliich tlie universal water was diffused. 
To call this convexity an excavation, is to use such a freedom 
w ith language as can only be accounted for by the perplexity 
ii^ which every in4a!i, of whatever lAlciits, must find himself in- 
volved, when lie tittempis to describe a wdiole, of which the parts 
fiu'c inconsisteiit w'lth one another. 

Bui wo proceed to consider tlie answer which this great ini- 
iierah)f^.st gives to the question which be has himself proposed 
concerning the source of the metallic particles w-hich were di^- 
{iolved in the miivrrsal water, ihcvc.is nothing containwl in 
this volume that givi's so full an insight into the Philosqldiy 
the Wernerian school, 

‘ Some, ' s.iys lie, ‘ will Imagine tliat, by this question, a great 
objection is made to wdiat I have just said on the manner in w^hich 
veins have been filled up. — To this I reply, tliat allliough wc do 
not know from v/hence these particles have come, this circumstance 
does not prevent us from conceiving the existence of a phenomenon 
which with all its consequences is before our eyes. Of the state of 
f ignoratice in whijch we remain, with regard to the origin of tlie me- 
tallic mid mineral matters, we ne'Jer can avail ourselves, as a means 
of combating the htet itself. In the mean time, we must content 
ourselves with knowing that, at certain periods, the materials which 
now constitute the substance of veins were in reality contained in tlie 
. sea, which covered our globe universally: and^we iriust Avait with 
patience till new observation teach us (if it be possible) from 
whence the component particles wete derived, and by what means, 
they were introduced into tlie general solvent. all researches in- 
to natufal effects and their causei, as well proximate as remote, we 
at last arrive at the^ investigation of ultimate causes beyond which 
we cannot (>roceed. Tn some cases, it is even difficult to discover the 
remote cause of certain effects and phenomena. * 

Jn tills pas*»age wc caanot but remark u singular confusion of 
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facte witli the inferences deduced from them, and a constant 
substitution of the latter for the former. ‘ Wc must, ’ it is said, 

* content ourselves witl» knowing that, at certain periods, the ma- 
terials which now constitute veins were containtnl in the sea, 
which covered our globe univers^y ; ’ and this is the phenomu- 
non which, with all its consequents, is stated to be now befoi-® 
our eyes. But how is it that these fiicts have bccimic known to 
ns— how is it that they are be^e our eyes? They have not 
become known from' our own observadon, nor from dio testi- 
mony of histoiy ; for they relate to a period earlier than the ex- 
istence of either. It is toerefore merely as interences from the 
facte which we now observe, that they have becomp known. If 
from these fitets they were necessary inferences, like the, propo- 
sitions in Geometry or Mechanics, however difficult they were 
to be explained, they must no doubt be acknowledged aat«true. 
But if they are only probable inferences, their probability may 
be balanced by the evidence on the other side, or By the diffi- 
culties which th(^ themselves involve. For instance, die soto- 
tion, in water, of substances that are now quite insoluble in it, 
or the deposition, by water, of substances chemically dissolved in 
it, without any cause of such dqiosition being ^signed — the fre- 
quent repetition of these extraordinary vicissithoCT — the alter- 
nate rising and falling of the waters at many tlifferent periods — 
the universal disposition of the waters all round the globe to de- 
posit the same materials at the same time: — All these, united, 
certainly form an improbability which it must require the strong- 
est possible evidence to overcome. There are here many physi- 
cal mconsistcncies ; and it would require to be shown that, by 
denying them, we must fall into some inconsistency greater ei'cii 
than they are.' Now, nothing of all this is done in the work 
before us j and we arc not informed on what grounds we arc 
required or admit these extraordinary posttdata. It seems to, 
be assumed for die foundation of the whole, diat no account 
of die formation of veins can possibly be given, without suppos- 
iag die solution of the materials contained in them in the waters 
Of the sea.' But this, m reality, is to take for granted the very 
that is required to be proved. 

T^e same substitution of theory for fiict may be remarked in 
pU the propositions that follow ; which, taken together, consti- 
tute a creed as comprehensive, and as little under the direction 
of experience or analogy, as was ever introduced into physi- 
cal science. Thus it is said, in ' recapitulating the state of our 
knowledge, ‘ it is obvious that we know with certainty, diat the 
iloetz and primitive mountains have been produced by a series 
of precipitations and depositions form^ in succession j that these 

took 
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took place from water, which covered the globe, existing al- 
ways more or less generally, and containing tlic different sub- 
stances, which have been produced fi'oin them. 

* We are also certain, that the fossils which constitute (he beds 
and strata of mountains, ivcre dissolved in this universal water, 
and were precipitated from it. 

* We are still further certain, that at different periods different 
fossils have been formed from it. 

‘ We know, too, from the p 9 siiion of these fossils one alx)ve 
another, how to determine, with the utmost precision, which 
are the oldest, and which the newest precipitates. 

* We are also convinced, that the^aolid mass of our globe ha'^ 
hcen produced by a series of precipitations formed in succession, ^ 

To these five propositions are added tw'b or three others, all 
taking' for granted, that there is no way of accounting for tlie 
phenomena of the mineral kingdom but by means of these pro- 
positions. Werner has^ called them facts ; but they are in trutli 
u scries of hypothetical propositions, unsupported by analogy, 
and having no other proof but this, that, if taken for grantctl, 
they will afford a kind of explanation of some of die great phe- 
nomena of Geology. 

Take, for example, any one of die f)reccding propoBilions ; 
astliis^* We are certain that the fossils which constitute the 
^ beds and strata of mountains w^cre dissolved in this universal 
♦ water, and were precipitated from it. ’ 

Now, how is it tliat we arc made certain of this propositioju 
or on what foundation does it rest ? No proof whatever is 
brought in support of it j but it is laid down as a self-evident 
truth. We cannot conceive an^ thing more contrary to the 
rules of sound philosophical investigation, than tlie application 
of a principle to the explanation of a phenomenon which is en- 
tirely without proof, and liable to die strongest objections. ‘ It 
is on the principle of this treatise, ’ piys the translator, ^ that 
Werner has raised that beautiful superstructure to account fer - 
tile mode of formation of this earth in general, which has ob- 
tained his name. It is the result of thirty years close and 
remitted application to the nature of veins aiid the mineral mas- 
ses, and is deduced from foots alone, to die exclusion of all hy- ;; 
pothesis. * 

To this encomium we cannot by any meen^ sdbscribej and we 
would request the author of it to point out a theory, in any branch 
of Physics, that rests upon a greater number of propositions pure- 
ly hypothetical, than die mtem hy which Werner proposes to 
oxpi^n the formation of the earth. Can it be said that there is 
iiotliing hypotLcticol in assuming that aff mineral substances 

have 
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have been dissolved in the waters of the ocean ; that those wa- 
ters stood at first at the height of many thousand feet above the 
present suriace of the land ; that the ocean became afterword 
disposed to de^it minerals of a certain kind, all over its ex- 
tent 5 that having lowered its fcvel by a certain quantity, it be- 
gan to deposit om^ min^als still universtilly like the former — 
and this for a succession bf tfairt^n or fburteffl different repeti- 
tions ; that it rose up aftemards to a level as high as ever, and 
continued to go through a greater scries of similar vicissitudes 
than any body has yet presumed to enumerate : — With what 
justice can it be said tliat a system so full of detached and gra- 
niitous supi 30 sitions, is deduced from facts abne, to the exclu- 
sion of all hypothesis I It is impossible, we should imaguie, to 
find any instance of praise bestowed in more complete contra- 
diction to the facts. It is added, however, ^ sum a mode of 
philosophizing, viz. bbserving facts,, arguing from them, and 
then establishing a theory on what has been seen and can be ex- 
plained, gives us all the probability of reaching the truth that 
legitimate induction is able to afford. * Waving all remains on 
the confusion and obscurity of the expression, * establishing a 
theory on \yhat has been seen and can be explained, ' we must 
acknowledge that we know of no system, in which there is less . 
appciirance of any thing like legitimate induction — ^any thing 
like that rigorous mode of investigation which, going gi-adually 
from particulars to things that are a step more general, excludes 
l)y degrees cveiy theory but one. As a proof that the princi- 
jilcs of inductive investigation arc unknown in the Wernerian 
theory, we have to observe, that there is no branch of phy- 
sical knowledge where theory and fact are so essentially ana ra- 
dically confounded, as in the Geognosy of this celebrated mine- 
ralogist ; no system in which the language employed to describe 
the simplest fact is so involved in theoretical obscurity j nor any 
in which it is rendered so extremely difficult to conn? at the 
knowledge of the truth, if we would have it such as it exists hi 
nature, without .a gloss or commentary from the obseiwer. If 
the theory of Weii^r shall be found to be true, it will show, in 
a most repiarkable degree, the empire of Chance evc?n in mat- 
ters of &ieiicc, the olgects, of all others, from which we might 
expect it)S influence to be most perfectly excluded } lor no tlieory 
whatever has been formed, more completely in contempt of the 
rules of legitimate induction. 

Wc have already had occasion to remark, how much in- 
consistency there is between tlie theory which we are now 
treating of, and several of the sciences which arc the best e- 
stablished. Tlic princiidc on which the direction of the force 
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that tore the rockf; asunder is determined in this tlicoiy, is in- 
consistent with Mechanics, and can never be established as long 
as the facts concerning veins remain as they are, and the com- 
}iosition and resolution of forces are admitted, "llie rising and 
falling of the universal wate^8ets at defiance nil the principles of 
Hydrostatics ; and the solutions and precipitations which it pro- 
duced, are not to be reconciled with tliosc of Chemistry. The 
yoslidafay indeed, wdiich Philosophers have required for tlic c- 
stablishment of their systems, have been very uifferent. — Give 
me whereon to stand, said Auchimedes, dnd I will move the 
whole earth.— Give me matter and motion, said Des Gahtes, 
and I will construct a world. — Take away the sciences of Me- 
chanics and Chemistry, says Werner, and I will explain the 
p'hcnomena of tlic mineral^kingdom. 

The extravagance into which the author of this theory, though 
a man of talents, has sulE?red himself to be betrayed by it, 
should be a w'aming to all who engage in similar pursuits, to 
proceed no further than close and accurate analogv' will carry 
lliem ; and to stop short wlienever they come in sight of a state 
of things altogether unlike the present : one, for instance, in 
which, what is now solid was wholly fluid 5 when water, which 
can now^ dissolve so few things, was capable of dissolvifig every 
tiling ; wdien, after having dissolved all mineral substmices, it 
became incapable of retaining them in solution ; and wh(‘n the 
sea, which cannot now rise in one place without descending ns 
'much in 'another, and of which the oscillations ore confined to 
the height or depression of a few fathoms, — ^when this same sea 
would suddenly rise up to tlie height of many thousand feet all 
over the earth, and descend agam as far, without any cause 
that could be assigned. When a philosopher sees himsell' ap- 
proaching to such objects as these, it would be prudent for him 
to sto]), and to consider what good can arise from pursuing such 
a train of improbable speculations. Might he not as well ima- 
gine to himself a time wben matter was not inert, and did not 
gravitate j when fluids did not press equally in all directions ; 
or, what would be still better, when all tlieimgles of a triangle 
were less than two right angles ? AH this mighttomi a very inno- 
cent, though not a very philosophical amusement, and could only 
prove offensive tvhen it was accompanied with high pretensions to 
wisdom— w hen the men thus omployeii professed to pursue truth 
with tlie greatest sseal— to be the most determined enemies to ail 
hypotheses, and the most scrupulous followers of inductive in- 
vestigation. We do not how’ever dispute, that nobvithstandiug 
this pcrv'crsj system of philosophizing, Werner has really dis- 
covered some of the laws tliat regulate the disposition of mi- 
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Tioral siib$tance9 fts they now exist, md some of ilie invarn 
able relations* in place and stnu'ture, which they maintain in 
respect of one another* But in no part of flcicnce, do we 
believe, has there ever been cxemplifitd a stronger desire to 
find out in nature more of an orderly and systematical ar- 
rangement, than actually exists in it ; or any thing that 
illustrates the great principle of scientific tfelumon which Ba- 
con has so justly reproved. ‘ InteUvctm liuimnus ex jrroj^ji^ 
etate sna facile supponit majorem ordhiem^ d tcqtmlitcttnu in 
rehtSj quam invenit ; et cum nmlta sint \in natura wonodica^ 
et plena imparitatisj tameu qffinpit parallelap rt corrcrpondeniiuj 
et relativa qtuje non sunU ^ * This delusion, however, is very 
ca])tivatiug ; and we believe that the vast pow er of Generalization 
which the Wernerian system dppetu*s to possess, is tiie basis on 
which its jwpukrity is Ibunded. 

The distinction, in lliis system, between minerals composed of 
- chemical and of mechanical dejwsites, is real and important; imd 
if it were expressed in language less theoretical, is fit to be the 
basis of all geological arrangement. In litc manner, tliat some 
mineral substances, relatively to others, occupy alwuys a certain 
place, is true to a consklerable extent, ami is a thet \UHcij^ 
fbougli not first discovcri'd by Werner, Juis been tracct! by him 
with much more diligence and accuracy tlvan by any Ibvmer mi- 
neralogist Ulie uvraiigcinent of the rocks, in respect of posi- 
is however supposed, in his sj^stetn, to have been tracal 
with a far gi’eatcr pj’eeisiou and minuteness than has been actu- 
ally done. That there are lliree divisions of rocks, distinjruisli- 
ablc by their external cliai’ucters, of which one is always the 
lowest, another always the nearest to tlie surface, and the third 
always intermediate between both, wc rciuHly admit; as also, 
that, in each of these divisjoj>s, there are sojne subordinate fir- 
raugements, generally, though not universally observed, and 
some others that are entirely excliulod. Beyond this, neithe r 
actual observation, nor the nature of tin? thing, yet enables us to 
go^ and no rule can be laid down that does not adiuit of so n;£i- 
liy exceptions, that it is hhpossilde to say whether the insfances 
conibrtitablo or contrary to it are tlic most numerous. This is 
so much felt in the Wcrnc7 lan Geognosy^ that it is full of fic- 
,,tions, contrived, lilie those in the law of some countries, for the 
purjmso of preserving the I'orin of a rule entire, when its essence 
is vndated. If a granite conics into a place inconsistc nt witli its 
supposed antiquity, we are told that it is Nearer Granite. A 
similar apology is made, when Serpentine or Porphyry intrude 
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themselves into situations which they were not originally meant 
to occupy* These arc subterfuges, bv which the force of facts is 
evaded* Add to all this, that the number of formations, or rocks^ 
to which their precise places are assigned in this theory, amounts 
in all to S 1 o]r 3 ^, together with many subordinate arrangements 
under the head of particular species of rocks 5 so diat a vast 
scries of observations would . oe required to determine, from 
actual examination, their different positions. Consider also how 
difficult it often is to make the observations required, for deter- 
mining the relative position of two rocks, from the manner in 
which they lye, one stretching (horiswiitally) in one direction, 
anodier in another, and both of them, perhaps, being very near- 
ly in a vertical position. The principle admitted in thi^ system, 
that tlie same rule regulates the position of rocks everywhere, is 
not established by observation, but by means much more com- 
pendious j it is iounded on tlic theory of universal formations ; 
that is, on the opinion that rocks of a particular character w'cre 
deposited at the same time all over the ocean. This hjipothesis, 
ill itself so gi*atuitou6, is the tbundation of almost all the gcric- 
riilizatious in this part of the Weraerian system. Cuvier, in 
liis report on the different branches of physical science, made 
to the Emperor of the French, stated, with reason, that the 
great object of Geology ought to be, to determine the relative 

f osition of rocks, if it is siibjoct to any fixed and invariable law. 

le gives also much credit to the school of Werner, for what 
has been done on that subject. But tliis distinguished naturalist 
pixibably was not aware, that the same school to which that 
credit Is due, does, at present, obstruct the progrjess of this 
very discovery. The manner in which it does so, is plain. 
By siij^osing tlie order already fixed and determined, when 
it really is not, forther inquiry is prevented j and propositions 
arc taken for granted, on tne strength of a theoretical prin- 
ciple, that recuiire to be asccrtiined by actual observation. It 
has luippeiiccl to the Wernerian system, as it has to many 
other improvements ; they were at first inventions of great uti- 
lity ; but by being carried beyond the point to which truth and 
matter of fact could bear them out, they have become obstruc* 
lions to all further ajdvancanent, and have ended with 
tlie progress w'hicli they began with .accelerating. Tliis is so 
iimcui the cose in the instance before us, that when a Wernerian 
Jjbognost, at present, enters on the examinjitiou.of a country. 
Tic is chiefly employed in placing die phenomt-ia ne observes, in 
the situations which his master has ossified them in his plan of 
the mineral kingdom. It is not so mudi to describe th<3 strata 
as they are, and to compare them with iQpks, of the same clia- 
« 1 racter 
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ractcr in other countries, as to decide whether they belong to 
this or that scries of depositions,' ^pposed once to have tmeen 
, place over the whole eailh j whether, for example, they be of 
the independent coal, or the newest Floetz Trap formation, or 
such like. Thus it is to ascertain their place in an ideal world, 
or in that list of successive 6)rniations, which have nothin.^ but 
the most hypothetical existence ; — ^it is to this object, untortu- 
natcly for true i^ience, tlmt the business of mineraiogical observe 
ation has of late been reduced. 

Perhaps, how’^ever, die greatest fault in Werner’s system re- 
mains yet to be mentioned It is the theoreticfil language 
which it employs, by Which hypothesis is interwoven witn the 
description of every phenomenon. The word fomatim^ for 
example, which is used, not tor, the act of forming, but for 
the thing formed, has. a constant refei’ence to the fabulous ori- 
gin of the strata, and involves the notion of rocks formed by 
aimultaneoas deposition from water, however distant they may 
be from one another. Tlie same is the case with many other 
terms : — ^lieiice theory is constantly emplt^ed in wdiat is the bu- 
siness of description ; it becomes cuAicuIt to separate the fact from 
the hypothesis j and very difficult, on that account, when yon 
arc to argue, to be assured that you are not reasoning in a 
circle, in the mean time, the true method of composing na- 
tural history in simple and plain language, free froitvall theory, 
and even metaphor, is entirely lost — or exchanged for a dry, 
hypothetical, and mysterious nomenclature. 

Such arc the defects of diis system, ami the errors into wdiicli 
it leads. • Stiff, however, we mlniit, that Werner has really 
contribiiteti to the advancement of Mineralogy, <ind even of 
Geology itself Without having done so, he would have had 
little power to hurt these sciences. It is die maxim of a cele- 
brated moralist, that it is only gi'eat men wlio have groat 
faults: Wc arc not sure that this maxim holds in off cases ; but 
'^very body must acknoXvledge, tJiat no writer can do a great 
to science, who has not I'endcred it some material service, 
cr^it ^ned by doing good, is necessan to produce the 
of doing ill. Tliis has t^en but too often exemplified ; 

Aiisto|j|e to Werner, many men of great genius imd 
, taletf might be enumerated, who began widi doing infinite ser- 
vice to Philosophy, and ended with raising obstacjesi almost in* 
aurmouiitttble, to Its improvement. * 


e . 
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Art. IV. Mmoim de Candide^ sttr la LiberU de la Prme, la 
Pair f^erieral^y los Fondemens de VOrdre social^ et d!auires Ba^ 
gatetlf'S. P/ir Ic Doctoiir I^mmannel Ralph. Ouvrage traduit 
dc rAllemarid, sur la Troisleme Kdition. A Altona. 

•^iris is a work of wit and humour ; and it really contains 
^ more strokes of {Genuine satire, than any production of 
the Continental press which we have seen for several years. It 
professes to be a contijination of the adventures of the celebrat- 
ed hero of Voltaire, whom it brings again to Paris, and make® 
a spectator of the changes that had taken place since his former 
visit to that metropolis. It v/iis published two or three years ago ; 
and profosses to refer to no later period than the consulship of 
Ilonapartc. Of course, it htas been cirailatcd only by stealth, 
w itliln the sphere of his influence j for it abounds with obser- 
vations wltich he docs not tolerate. ITic grand subject is tlie 
liberty of ilie press. The other topics, announced in the title- 
page, occupy but a small proportion of the volume j and it 
is to this groat theme, whfeh alone is too extensive for us, 
thet wo shall now confine our attention. 

Tlie subject strongly recommends itself to us ort a double ac- 
courjl. In the first place, deploring as we do the state of the 
press on the Continent, it is highly interesting to gain some in- 
formation relative to the sentiments concerning jt which still 
remain alive in the breasts of instructed men, and promise, at 
some future day, the commencement of a better era. In the 
next plficc, observing witli extreme satisfaction, the attention 
which this most important subject has recently attracted among 
ourselves, w(? feel an anxious desire to contribute our little aid 
to confirm and direct the ardour w^iich seems to be again reviv- 
ing ill ihvour of this best bulwark of our liberties. 

Caudide, who for many years had been r^ing, - with feith 
and joy, the lofty accounts of the liberty which the people of 
France had magnanimously recoi]iquered from their Soverci^s, 
met with many things which surinuscd him Upon his arrival 
ill Paris, ^Ve pass over the history of his adventures^ how- 
ever, till we come to the account of his dppli#itiQn for a license 
to print his Travels. For this important purjiose, . 

‘ II se presenta au Palais Directorial, un jour d’audience pub* 
llque des ambassadeurs, pour avoir, un privilege. Oft etait alprs en 
Vendemiaire de Pan VIII, qui par un^rapport jissez jbizarre, repond 
a-la-fois aux mois de. Septembre et cPOctobre de Fannie 1799: le 
hasard fit adrcsser Candide au General hfouUns, devenu dcpuls peu 
wn de cinq, rois aroovibles de la republique ; ce general, aux pre- 
♦ mien 
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Tillers mots de rhumble harangue dll petitlonalre, se mlt a soiirire 
avec dignite : Mon ami, lui dit il, on iinprime en France tout ce 
que Foil veut, potirvu qu*OA ne coJispire pas contre ie gouvcrneme/it ; 
la prrsse est Ubre^ ct U iCp a que les esclavcs couromus qui donnent des 
privileges. ** 

Caiidide was astonished and dcligljtcd with the answer. It 
appeared to liim to breathe the very spiiit of lilf rty. Printing 
by license stiginati/ed as the characteristic badge nf slavery 
Ireedoni to publish every thing, provided an author conspires 
not agaijist the government ! — Nothing, it appeared to him, 
could be more noble and magnanimous. Ho hasted to carry 
his work to a printer, saying to himself, 

* Enfin, j’ai trouve le pays oii Phomme de bien pent penser tout 
haut ; ou Fon peut dire impunement, que Ics nations n’appartien- 
nent pas en propre a Findivida qui les goiiverne ; quo les assassinats 
glorleiix en bataillc rangee ne sont pas, dans Fordre social, les pre- 
miers des exploits. ’ 

1 le soon found, however, that the little clause which had at 
first appeared to liim so reasonable, ‘ po?/7V2i qiion ne conspire 
•pas contir h gouvirnement ^ ' was big with consequences ho was 
far from suspecting. Hc\carricxl his work to^ Didot, ^ le pre- 
mier des impriineurs de FEurope. ' 

* Celui-ci le parcourt, et trouve quelques petites libert6s philnso- 
phiques, iur le droit natiirel, sur Fessance de la morale, sur le priu- 
etpe primordial de la propriety ; ct le rend 'a Fctrangcr, sous pre- 
texte qu*un pared ouvrage ferait saisir ses presses.— Mais je n'y vois 
que la verite, dit Candide. Quelle verite,. r6pond le typographe ? 
EsC-ce celle qui est a Fordre du jour, celle qui le gouvernement per- 
met de propager ? Je ne connais pas deux especcs de verites, reparc 
Famant de Cunegonde. Tant pis, citoyen, reprend Fimprimeur du 
senat ; votre livre, si je le publiais, vous conduirait eii droiture a 

fiinnamari et moi a Fh6pital Souvenez-vous bien du mot dcs- 

pofujuement lumineux que vous a dit le Qenferal Moullns : On peut 
imprimer en France toiU ce qu^pn veuU pourvu qu'on ne conspire pas 
ftontre le gouvernement. La loi permet bien a votre verite de vop- 
ger ; ni»s pour peu que cette verite cqntraric le patriotisme factice 
d’un homme en place, celui*ci ne manquera pas do dire qu’eUt 
conspire. * ’ 

^Another friend^ whom Ke consulted, told him, 

* n est bien evident que vous consprrez contre les deux partis qui 

tour*a-tour se partagent ici la toutc-puissance : ces deux partisi tout 
acharnes qiFils sont Fhn centre Faurre, se rcunissent, quand il le 
faut, non contre le royalisme auquel iis ne cioient pas, mais contriar 
la masse des gens de bien. ’ ' ' ‘ , 

Such then, as Candide experienced, was" the state of the 
Hlerty of tJie ))ross' in France under the Directory j and th© 
case appear Ito us to be full of important 
G 2 admonition. 
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f.dino3uiion, Nothing could be more lofty and comprehensive 
than the expressions Iv; which the liberty of the press was os- 
tensibly sanctioned ; yet, by the adcUtion of a short, general, 
<}ua.Utying clause, tliey wore substn-ntially abrogated and aii- 
lUilled ; and, instead of ailbrding protection, became an instru- 
ment of deiusion. Is lliere, or is there not, any resemblance 
-between this Directorial law, about the liberty of the French 
press, and the law* of libed in England ? 

Our law in favour of the liberty of the press consists in mere 
general o\[)rcvssions, and those not engrossed in statutes, but 
inserted in the works of incllvitlual lawyers, and there accom- 

i ianicil with qualifying clauses altogether as vague and compre- 
leiisive as the ‘ poini^m quon ne con^irn'c pas contre le ifuw- 
‘ ’ which was found so efficacious in France. Thus, 

tells us — ‘ Every person has an undoubted right to 
‘ lay what sentiments he pleases before the public : to ibrbid 
* this, is to destroy the liberty of the press.* This is nearly 
equivalent to the geiuuai peniiission of Directorial law. Hie 
leurnc'il author proixeds' — ^ But if he publislics what is iinj)ro- 
‘ per, mischievous, or illegal, he must take the conswjuoncp ol 
‘ Ids own tenieriiy. ^ Now, where are wo to look for llio an- 
tluMjtic definition of these important words misrhie\^ 
ousy iUc<falf^ Alas, we know not. They -stand on the very 
same foundation with the ‘ pot/fDU qn^on ne conspire pas confir 
* le gmiacriiemnit ' of Goneral MouUns i and hud our govern - 
ment tJie same views, and were oiu* people equally submissive, 
the same use might no doubt be made of them, l^hat the (jua- 
lifyihg clause is of this comprehensive iiatun*, we may appeal 
to the sciUhrients of the most celebrated judges and authorities. 
The Ijord Chief Baron Coinyns, in his justly admiretl Digest 
of the l^nglish X^aw, defines a libel to be, ‘ a contumely or ) ( - 
* proach, juiblislu^d to the defamation of the government, of a 
♦ magistrate, or of a private peTson. * Now, cmiiimdpy re^ 
jn'ouchy and dejamnfiouy include every thing that caq be con- 
strued into censure. No ceiv^ure, therefore, of the govern- 
inei^, or even of a public luWtionary, is safe in England. We 
shall produce only one other 'authority, ns being both a very 
recent, and a very liigli one. On the trial in the cause, en- 
titled, The King against Cobbet, 24th May 3804, I.0rd Mien- 
borough said, ‘ It is MO new doctrine, that if a publication be 
• calcubt^d to alienate the affections of the people, bjj bringing 
* the govwwtmt irtto discs^leeniy whether* the expression bo ridi- 
‘ ^lo or obloc|uy, the person so cpnductiiig himself is exposed 
iib tlie inflictions of the law It is a crinio. * Now, to point 
®ut any lault hi, the govcnmient undoubtedly tends to bring, so 
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liiv, tlu? i^ovemjnent into disessteem. Therefore, fo point ont any 
fjwill i]j the j*overaunent, is a liberty not aiiowcvl to the prm by 
tJie law of Engkiiich 

Sen enii years ago, we expressed our sense cf this important 
juatuT in the Ibl lowing terms — 

‘ The liberty of the prois is, indeed, tJje most ir'^stimahle seci|- 
rity of that of a people, because it gives that tone to the public 
feelings on which all liberty must ultimately rest. But how is it 
rliat we have learned to deem it one of our conslitutioiuJ rights ? 
A great deal is said about it in pamphlets; a great deal is said a- 
bout it in essays on government ; it is an acknowledged privilege 
everywhere, but in Wcsiminster-Hall. TLerc^ unluclnl^y it has nci-^ 
ihcY a hahilation nor a name* M. de J.olnio tells us, that lie was 
truck at not being able to hear of any law which cnaclCil the li- 
berty of the press, till it occuried to him that it existed, because it 
was not forhidden. But, with a little more inquiry, this ingeninns 
foreigner might have found law enough nyjdnsf this sni-d'.stmt ilglit, 
though none for' it. Tlie trutlr is, the liberty of the press docs not 
/i-iv's/, nor ever did exist in England, but by cimnivancc. And un- 
less, at our distance from the metropolis, vre are deceived as to ihc 
uciuhI practice of the English courts, the indulgence itself (viz. the 
connivance) has been reduced w'itlnn very narrov; limits. It is as 
diflicult for the most adroit pamphleteer to arraigji public mea- 
iiures, without blaming public men, as for Shakespeaiifs dew to 
take his pound of flesn without a drop of blood ; and if lliis is tlie 
fullest extent of the privilege, we may safely pronounce, xlvAlfari 
^7uc sen tins will be as much a pljautom of right in paiiicc^ us it 
has always been in law*. ’ * 

It coilaluly is not bocauso we expect to jirove finy thing by 
our own luitliority, tliat we have thought it worth wliilc to pre- 
:>ent llii''! piissage to tlie oye of oiir readers; but merely to satLsly 
theiu llial the ojiiiiioiis which wc now deliver have not been 
hastily iuloptcd, and are not the inimcdialc suggestion if any 
particular occurrence to. witicli the public attention may have 
been recently attracted. In fact, the authors most inclined 
to strengthen to excess the sprijigs of authority have Jiot, wIk'jj 
men of discernment, failed to come to the same conelnsion. 

* That the letter of the law, ^ savs Mr Hume, ‘ as much as the 
‘ most flaming court sermon, Jncrdcatcs passive obedience, is 
‘ apparent. * The laws of this country,' says Mr Eurke, 

^ are tor the most part cGiistitntcd, and wisely JsO, for the gc- 

* iieral ends of go\enii:)cut, rather than ibr tlie prestrvatiem 

* of our j)articular liberties. AVluitcvcr, therelbre, is done iti 
‘ support of liberty, by persons not in publie trust, or not act- 

G 3 * ‘ ing* 

* Vol. ix. p. 365. 

t nyme’s History of England, vol. vii. p. 40. 
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* ing merely in that trust, is liable to be more or less out of 

* the ordiiifii'}’ course <'f the law ; and the law itself is sufficient 
^ to animadvert ujiOn it with great severity. Nothing, indeed, 
‘ can hinder that severe letter from crushing us, except the 

* teinperainents it riiay receive from a trie.l by jury. ’ * These 
|!tessages merit no ordinary attention. In the latter, ‘ more is 

* meant, ' by a great deal, ‘ than meets the car. ’ The letter 

of ihci law would emsh liberty, says Burke, but juries save it. 
They can only do so, then, by counteracting tlse law ; by 
breaking it. And the sum of tlie matti'r is, tliat juries save 
liberty iVoni being crushed, by delivering verdicts contrary to 
law. But, is this actually the ca«e ? or, if it were, it desire- 
able or necessary that it should be so ? Is it true, dial juries 
would afford us sufficient security, had we adininijjtralors reali^ 
bent on nuschief, and weie they ijien not to be deterre<l Iroin 
their purposob by the sense of public clisapTU-obatioji ? For our 
c>'.vn parts, we are not of the sAme opinion with Mr Burke. 
We do not ascribe it to juries, that the letter of the law has 
jiot been rJlov/ed 1o crush our national liberlicc*. We ascribe 
it, widiout any l.ositation, to the i’orbearanre of Judges, and 
the forbearonev of Ministers; perhaps, w’c should rather say, 
to the })revak!ice of juiblic virtue in the nation ; width disiii- 
rlines judges and jninihters, though iin[>ellcd to arbitrary co!i- 
duct by tljc strongest motives, and unnstrained by law, from 
extinguishing the pow<‘r of ccnsiue on their coiuhict. '^Fliey 
are restrained by their respect for public opinion ; by the know- 
ledge which they are aware exists in the nation ; and the p'ros- 
pcct (jf the danger which, at a certain point, would atUnd na- 
tional disi;pj)robation. That juiir s, wlu), except on rare and 
remarkable oceassions, are passive instnnneiits in the hands of 
the judge, would afford an adequate sectiritv against power and 
talents resolutely a])};licd to ,ihe destruction of our liberties, 
there is not, we should suppose, <* man in tho kingdom wdio 
would .undertake to • maintain. "Jlie nation, as Lord Liver- 
po<il on n r(x*eiit ccciision ver}" justly (/bserved, laid the pro- 
tection of jiirics in ihv. time of I fenry the Eighth and Charles 
the R'cond, bill Ibuud them a very feeble obstacle to the in- 
roink of arbitrary p In fact, tlu* atrocious scenes which 

were aetrd in the courts of justice, on tho occasion of tlie Popish 

j l.)t, akbrd a lamentable and instructive instance of the facility 
Vviih wliiclj juries, when public d< lusion is i.rst artfully spread, 
Ciiiy be 3 »ii.de use of as instruments to perpetrate the most foul 
and oiiloiia of tho purposes of tyranny. 

With ri.gard to the protection winch it is pretended that the 
• liberty 
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Kberty of the press receives from juries, another circumstance 
of decisive influence is to be considered. It is not by common 
juries, selected under extraordinary .securities for iiiip; t aUty 
of choice, but by special juries, selected under no adi*(|uate se- 
curities for impartiality of choice, that all causes ibr libel are 
tried. We ai'e far from saying, that any iinproner iniluence 
has been used, for a greater number of years than it is need- . 
fill for us to look back, in selecting special jurymen for such 
trials. Indeed, we are perfectly pi'rsnnded, that if any such 
instances have occurr^, they have been exceedingly lew. 
But this we will say, and wi^iout tear of contradiction, that 
witli ministers and judges rests the of sel<*ctioji ; and 

that to tlieir virtue or discretion it is owing, if tlioy make no 
use of it. The fact is, that they never need send a man to 
trial for a libel, without being able to rtmder themselves, it* they 
please, sure bcforchaiid of the verdirt wliich will be pronounced 
against him. 

It is right that this important circumstance should be fuJiy 
known. It is right that the merit of pre^serving to us ihiit ptn- 
tion of the liberty of the press wliich wc actually enjf)y, 
be ascribed to those to whom it is rcfdly due — nottojui ies, 
but to those under whom juries act. It is right to point it out 
as an iiitei'esting subject of consideratioji,.whetlicr so import- 
ant a security, lor every thing valuable in government, should 
be left to depend, as in this country it does, ^lipon the virtuous 
forbearance of public men, under no other restraint agairsst 
abuse, than the uncertain and ever-varying control of public in- 
epection and o|)lnion. * ITic dangerous consequences, * said 
Lord Erskine, in his memorable speech on the trial of the 
Pean of St Asaph, ‘ of the doctrines established on the sub- 
ject of libel, are obscure! from the eyes of many, from their 
not feeling the immediate eflbcls of them in daily oppression 
and injustice ; But tliat security is temporary and fallacious ; 
it depends upon the convcnierice of goverimieiit for the time 
being, wliich may not be intcTcsted in tlic sacrifice oi‘ imlivi- 
dunls, and in the temper of die magistrate who administers 
the criminal law. ’ ' 

In such a state of things, there is undoubtedly much to 
reform. The pow’er of piiuishiiig for libel, asainicd and ex- 
ercised by the Court of King’s Bench, is neither Ibimdcd upon, 
nor guided by, any provision of tiro legislature whatsoeY(?r. 
The assent Sf "rarliameiit to it is mcrjly neg ative. We assert, 
that tlicre is not within the statute-boolc a single form of w'ords, 
by which it is attempted to declare what libelling is, by which 

(jr 4 any 

^ Speeches of Lord Lrskin^i yol. i« p. 2S1» 
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am form or degree of punishment is appointed for it, or by 
which it is so much as forbidden. There is no written stand- 
ard, nccording to which the decisions of the courts are pronoun- 
ced. 'Kie power rests on the sole foundation of the practice of 
the court of Star-Chamber, in whicli prosecutions for libel first 
commenced ; and the Judges of the Court of King’s Bench hitve 
all along liad no other rule whatsoever lor their conduct, but 
the decisions pronounced by that arbitrary Court, and the de- 
cisions of preceding judges who followed its example. 

There are two principal sets of causes, jin which Government 
may emphatically be considered as a party. . These are, causes 
for treason, and causes lor politiciiJ libels. iThe piiiiishmcrit, in 
the case of treason, which is deatli and attainder, is greater 
than that in the csise of libel. But the punishments awarded in 
the case ofdib^*], fine, and imprisonment for any number of 
years, not to mention tlie pillory, cann6t be regarded as light 
ones. TJiey may happen, and every now and flien must hap- 
pen, to be equal to the greatest — to involve the utter ruin and 
death of the individual ; — death, not instantaneous, and there- 
fore cjisy ; but death by the slow poison and protracted torture 
of a dungeon. Scldotq indeed, can it happen, that the injury to 
man’s health, the detriment to bis affairs, the pains of con- 
lineinent, do not amount to substantial confiscation and torture* 


'fo many men, the pains of confinement alone, fen* any consi- 
derable time, ar0«*hardly less terpible and shocking than execu- 
tion itself. Less than capital in appearance, the punishment 
for libel is on every occasion liable to become more than capital 
in reality and, under the severe sentences which have been 
pronouiice<l in our own remembrance, must very often indeed, 
in point of actual suflering, approach to it. 

It is.againiit the wrong application of tlie powrer of punishing 
as for trcaj^on, and tlic power of punishing as for libel,' that so- 
ciety ha:? the grofuost occasion^to be elfcctually guUrtled by laws. 
If a choice vvtiro to be given, and it were a&olutdy necessary 
for society to, remain exposed to the misapplication of the oni^ 
power or tlic other, we should have no hesitation in d9c]aring, 
that it is of iiiiinitcly more importance to be protected in tfee 
case of libel, than in the case of treason. Of tnc two means of 
raising (/pposit«on to bad govormnent, viz. the application cff 
pliydtal iurcc, inn] tim a})]>li!cation of intellectual force, it is to 
tlie ^p;nicaJii>n of physical force that the lav of* treason stands 
oj.pcyed, and to die apjdJcation of inteliectu:'*) force that the law 
of lib'd s’. But if the due ami liselul application 

jriteil'.ci’.ail avico were tbproughly secured, a case cannot very 
be oonceiycd, m winch any altejn}>t to employ pliysiciil 
■ ’ ' ' - ' " "force' 
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force would not be unnecessnry, and heiKo iiT\}^rr>»per. ' Tlu? ac- 
eusiUion too, aiid the punishment as lor treason, are sonicfhiog 
jfrcat and aJarmiu]^. They figure dreadfuDy in all imaoiu'itions^ 
and rouiie the public to atlcution. Wherever despotism i /. not 
already confirmed, and the public sentiments sfM-uidy st'l nt de- 
fiance, unjust punishment for treason is not likeJv to be often 
inflicted. In a comparatively rude period of so<;u’fy, it may be 
used, to a considerable extent, as a means of protection ibr a 
despotism alrcwidy established, which flu'n dejveneratcs into a 
tyranny. But it is in little danger of being employed, as a 
jneans of converting a free government into an absolute one. 
The case is exactly reversed with regard to libel. The punish-^ 
nitiit and accusation, in this instance, strike not so fcM cioJy up- 
on the imagination. When cases calculated to interest the pub- 
lic are artfully avoided, prosecutions fl>r libel are very ajit to be 
passed oyer widi neglect and indiflerenee. The triilb mnvever 
is, t!)at nothing more is wanted than a Irabii of intiinidalioii, 
produced by these prosecutions, to silence tlie press w itb regard 
to the abuses of government j and, after that, the road to arbi- 
trary power is clear of almost all obstructions. 

ll is unfortunate that the British Legislature has ado|'‘ted a 
very diflerent conduct with regard to treason, and with regard 
to libel. The one it has defined. It has declared, in exjiress 
and solemn wwcls, what shall be punished as treason, and whnt 
shall not. The other it has not defined. It has left, as yet, al- 
together und(?scribed by words, what shall be punished as libel, 
wliat shall not. The judge, without a shadow of a law given 
liim by the legislature, looking only to the practice of the Star- 
Chanib er, and of his predecessors who follow^ed the example of 
the Slur-Chaiubcr, makes up a rule, according to his owai vierws, 
for each particular occasion. Let us attend to what the most c- 
minent lawyers have advanced concerningthc danger andmischief 
of leaving, in any degree of ambiguity and uncertainly, tlie laws 
on whicii the vital interests of the people depend ; — lioar theii* 
well nicrited and vehement praises of the legislature, lor taking 
the law pf treason out of the incurable vagiienvss and uncertainty 
of unwritten or vCommon law, — for limiting and circumscribing 
it by an express form of words j and then estimate liie calamity, 
^Inch still remains to l)c removed, of standing exposed, as a na- 
tion, to punishment for a libel, whiie the offence has never yet 
beeji limited by any form vi' words, and the range of jmnish- 
meiit may be %videncd nr narrowed at the discrclion of the 
judges. 

'i'he foil' wing are the words of Blackstone. * If the crime 
f ol higli treason be indetermimtte, this alcflic (says the President 

4? Montesejuieu) 
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* Montesquieu) is sufficient to make any government degenerate • 

* into rfrbitrary power. ’ We may certainly add, wkli equal 
tnith, if the' cnine of libel be indeterminate, this alo^e is suf- 
ficient, if tlie rulers cliuse, to dcstiov the liberty of tlie press, 
Blackstone goes on ; ‘ Aiul yet, by the ancient common law, 

* there was a great latitude left in the breast of the judges, to de- 

* terrnine whtit was trcxahon, or not so. ^ Not only the same, 
but ii much greater latitude, as the nature of the case implies, 
is now left, by the existing coriimon law, in the breast of judges, 
to determine what is libel, or not so. The learned judge con- 
tinues — * Whereby the creatures of tyrannical j)vinces had op- 

* portunity to create abundance of constructive trearons ; that 

* is, to raise, by forced and arbitrary constructions, ullence* 

* into the crime and punishment of treason, which never wckc* 

* suspected to be such. ’ And in the same manner we may pro- 
nounce, tliat if ever wx' shall have a prince of despotical, not 
to speak of tyrannical inclinations, his creatures will, by the 
indetermhintcness of libel law, have opportunity to create abun- 
dance of constructive libels ; that is, to condemn and ))unish, 
not any crime, but the most meritorious actions, the jur t and 
fcithl'ul exposure of acts ol* misgovenunent, with the ruin and 
destruction of the autliors. 

What was the remedy against so much danger, fi*)]n a 
common, unw rhten, indeterminate law, respcctiiy^ troiison ? 
An act of the logidjitiire, malting tl)e law xmiten^ pre('i.s(', 
and unaTubigiums. ‘ But however, ^ says lyackstone, * to 

* prevent the inconveniences which began to arise in Efigland 

* From this multitude of constructive treast>ns, the statute 

■* Edw. III. c. 2. was made ; whu/h dfnesvf\mt oliences only, tor 
^ the future, should be hcLl to bi: treason. TIius cavdid, ’ lie 
continues, after specifying the dificrent provisions of the statute, 

‘ was the Legislature, in the reign of Ed^vvard the third, to 
‘ ^ecify and reduce to a certainty the vague notioiis^of treason, 

‘ that had formerly prevailtd in our Courts. Sir Matthew 

* Hale ir> very high hi his cncomiuiNs on the great vvisdc/ui and 
^ core of the Parliament, in thus keeping judges wathiu the 

* proper bounds and limits of this act,, by not suffering them 

* to run out (upon the!r own opinions) into constructive tr< a- 

* sons, though in cases that seem to them to have a like parity 

* of reason.^ 

The application of all this is '^too obvioiu: to require any ob- 
servatioyi- But this is a point of such vital importance, that we 
inust be forgiven ior accurmilating a lew more authorities. la 
Jfhe adiiiiialije apecejj which Wtis delivered by Sir icary Gibbs, 

• la 
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in the defence of Mr Tooke, in 1794*, ho makes some Talna- 
bio remarks on the mischief and danger ansing from the imcer- 
tiiintv, from the pov. er of unlimitcKl extension, which bolont^ to 
an unwritten law, on the chief points liable to ccmo to issue bo- 
tween goveninients and their subjct^ts. * Geutlemeiv, ’ lie vsays, 
‘ I will now state the authority under which this (\ url is toinal- 
« moan tliat statute which passed in what liord (\>ke 

* culled a blessed Parlijunent, namely the slat. 25. Edw. HI, siai- 
‘ ing what constitutes treason, and laying down ati imcrring j5uth 
‘ hy which a man’s coiuluct could be f';ib)wed ; and slu'jv jj?g 

* how a man shonkl not be implicated in guilt without knowing 

* what it was, which, I am sorry to say, before this stiitcito, 
‘ was a .state engine for prosecutions for high treasoja. ’ Alter 
Ti’clling tj)c princi])al provisions of the act, he goes on, ‘ Gen- 
‘ tlomcn, you will obf'erve, betbre this statute passed, treason 

* was a crime undefined by the datuto lawj’ — -just as libel ia 
now. What was the coiwequcmcc ? Sir Viciuy tells us ; — ‘ If 

* a man was indictc'd for high treason, and a jury w^as tokl so> 

* tliry coulfl not luivo information enough to trj" iiim. ' It foJ- 
J.'jv/ed, as Sir Vicary most truly remarked, tluit the jury in such 
circuni;^t«ances were nccossarily dependent upon tlie Court. 
gr)es on ; — ‘ And they nmst know’, ’ (viz, belbrc tlieir verdict) 

* v/!i;u troiison is, and must learn, from the C’ourt what it w”aai 

* imjnnod to Idin. ’ He acids, ‘ Al‘ter lliat statute, they learnt 

* from a higiicr authority what treason is. By this statute 

* every braucli of treason is pointed out, and iherellwe, that 
‘ %/Lich was matter of law in the breasts of the judges, became, 

‘ by thi.s fctiituto, a ii>altcr of ihet in the breast of the jury, * 
Me? goes on ; — ‘ Thcj makers of the statute knew what an engine 

* ions for treason w’erc made 5 and in the anxiety, tliat 

* tlie subject should not be exposed to vaf^ie and loose charges 
‘ of treason, the statute goes on to prohibit any thing being; 

‘ considered as treason, except in the words of the statute. * 

if it was of so much impoitance ♦ tliat tlie subject shoiiid net 
be c'xposed to vague and loose charges of treason, ’ w'e liave al- 
ready ck^clared, and we cannot too often rq:>eat our opinion, 
that it is of still more importance that writers on government, 
and the great principles of society, should not be exposed to 
vague and loose charges of libel. And if the remedy against 
the tnils of loose and vagur c harges of treason, w^as a definition 
by statute of llie crime ; so the only remedy against the evils of 
l*/or>c and vague cliargcs of libel, is a definition of libel by tha 
legislature. 

We 

^ Trial of John Horne Tookc', See. uken iu short hand by J. kL 
BlacLbaiJ, Vol. 2. p. 1J^7. 
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We arc^ ^xtarcmclv liaj^py to be supported {n the view we have 
taken of the importance ot‘ such an ameiidincnt of our libel law, 
by so high ah authority as Lord Erskine. In his speech on th^ 
motion of Lord Holland, 4th March 181), for an accemnt of 
informations e*r liled by the Attorncy-GcncroJ, he . said, 
When a man is accused of liigh treason, he is covered II 

* over with the amour of the law. He lias a giant to fight with, 
^ when he has to encounter the whole weight and influence of lli^ 

* Crow:n ; and he is protected accordingly,... Now, why should 
^ not persojifi accusetl by the Attorney-General by ex o^io iji- 
‘ formation, have analogous protections ? They have the same 
‘ antagonist to fight with, and Avhy not the same armour to cover 

* them ? All the power and influence of Government are excrtetl 

* equal! V against them ; and the cases arc precisely the same, < ’r- 
cept that tlie Crown docs not figlit wath the weapons that iire 

‘ mortal; but the wounds they inflict miiy be desperate. Yet they 
‘ not only have not analogous protection, but they are oxjiosed to 
“ greater dangers than in cases of ordinary crimes, hj ilw abme of 
‘ special jurin. He did not mean to complain of the institution, 

* but of want of proper regulation. He had long had the great- 
^ est re.s])cct tor many gentlemen who served upon them ; but the 
‘ most honest men were not cqusilly fit for all trusts. Thcij \eeve 
‘ often deephf connecjtei with gavd'muent ; entfaged in the miUrtion 
‘ cf the revenue^ and imgistrates in com} emnty in the kingdom. 
*• i'he list was not returned by the sheriff, but uoas made vp Inf the 
* . Master^ in the office of the Kinffs-Benek, ^ Lord Krskine, ou 
the subject of special juries, go(!s further than we ventured to 
go. He s:ivs, that abuses do now exist ; all that wc have said 
is, that special juries are an instrument refuly prepared for ab- 
II ; and that it is owing to the virtue of ministers if the abuse 
was not pcrpeti ated. "J iie ))oInts as to which Ixird Erskine de- 
sir^l to see tlie law of libel placed on the s^ie looting with the 
law' of trcjison, are points of great importance certainly ; but. 
the aceui acy or vagueness of the law itself is a point of still 
higher importance, 

Blackstonc informs us, and informs us truly, that ‘ from all 
open attacks ’ upon our liberty, we are, in the present state of 
kiiow'ledge in England, abunoantly secure. It is from ‘ secret 
machinations, ’ he says, * which may sap and undermine it, ^ 
that wc have every thing to feat, f To the same purpose, Hume, 
i)i his Essay on the Liberty of the Press, i’lforms us, tiiat ♦ it 

* is seldom that liberty is lost ail at once. JSfeyerv has so fright- 

' ^ ‘ lid 


* See the Report in Gobbet’s Polit. Reg. March ISth, 1811. 
t Commentaries, vol. iv. p. SCO* 
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‘ fill an aspect to men accustomed to freedom, that it must steal 
‘ in upon them by degrees, and must disguise itself in a thoii- 
‘ sand shapes, in order to be received. * He asserts, accord- 
higly/that ‘ it is sufficiently known, tliat despotic power would 

* steal in upon us, were we not ejctremely watchful tp prevent 

* its progress, and were ths^re not an easy method of conveving 
‘ the alarum from one end of tlie kingdom to the other. ^I'he 
‘ spirit of the people must frecjiicntly be roused to curb the am- 
‘ bitioii of the court ; and the dread of rousing this spirit must 
‘ lx; employed to prevent tluit ambition. JJotliing so effecUuil 
‘ to this purpose as the liberty of the press, bv which all the 
‘ learning, wit and'genius of the nation, may be employed on 

* the side of liberty, and every one be animated to its itetcnce. 
^ As long, tlierefi)re, as the republican part of our government 
‘ can 'maintain itscU‘ against the monarchical, it must be ex- 

tremcly jejiloiis of the press, as of the utmost impoitfuicc to 
‘ its preservation. ' Mr Burke says— Grrbat, determined nie:i- 

* sures, arc not commonly so dangerous U> freedom. 'Jliey are 
^ marked with too strong lines to slide into use. No plea, noi* 
‘ pretence of imonveninice or evil example^ (wdn'cli must, in 

* their nature, be daily and ordinary incidents) can be admitted 
‘ as a reason for slicli mighty opemtions. But the true dange)- 

* is, wlieii liberty ia iimbled away, for expedients, and by 
‘ parts. ' [• 

'Hiese opinions, which we have chosen to support, not only 
by tlicir own intrinsic evidence, but by the high authority of 
the writein who delivered thein^ sufficiently imply, that of al! 
4 Lingers at the pj’csent daj' Ixjsetting our liberties, the danj^cr of 
leaving a door open for die destruction of the liberty of the 
press, by a vague and indeterminate law of libel, is by far the 
greatest. ' ' ‘ , 

'Jlie Law of libel in this country presents, indeed, a pheno- 
Fnouou, to which we know not that a parallel is to bo tbiind in 
tlu' Jjistory of mankind. Although founded entirely upon re- 
cent and practical authority, and claiming no reverence lor an- 
ticjuily or legislative sanction, it is a law at utter variance with 
the s^ntiiricnts of every class and denbuiinatioh of men, botli 
public and jirivate, iu tlie kingdom. Even Attorneys-General 
themselves, in the very act of arraigning some unfortunate man 
for a libel, never fail to declare themselves friends to the liberty 
of the press. Not a man, probably,, could be found in tjib na- 
tion capable of understanding the ine»*ming of die terms, who 
would not declare the freedom of the press tu be one of the first 

of 

— ■ - — I ,, 

t Letter to die Sheriffs of Bristol, p. J i 2.— .Worksr, vol. ii. 4to 
edition. 
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cf political blcftftinga— to be tliat sort of security for our liberties, 
'without which all olhor securities would prove vain aiul incflec- 
iiioX In the celcbnifed trial of John Stockdale in 17 SO, fora 
libel on the House of Cointnons, the Attornoy-(7onern] endear 
TOurs to .pcrsitade. tlko jury to bring in a verdict of guilty, 

* feet a prejudicf), on fjccount of its licentiouwiess, sfiquld 

* be rai':<.d jigainst the press, and lest S4>niethjng, ' said lu', 

* sli{)al(] be (lone, in tluit })aroKyMn of disgust, which jiiight 

* b? the gradual nicans of sapping the tbundiition of lliat 

^ of rntr lUm th^s^^A frek iujess . * * In the? trial of 
"Mr Perry, in die Attorm v^-Ch^neral (now Lord EL 

don), alter a panygerjc upon the constitution, ns ‘ a iiio- 

* del nearly aj}j)rc aching to p^ribctioti, — a constitution, un- 
^ dcr which a greater degree of happiness has been enjoy^iL 

* tlian by the subjects of any other governniciit wbatev(?r, ' 
juldfi — ‘ 'Jliesc^ blessings have, in a great mciisiire, sprung lixuii 

* the properly rcfriihtx^d Jherbm cy‘ the /jnvs; and, on maintain- 
‘ ing thal freedojn on its proper principles, chiefly depends our 
•v security for the. enjoyment of those blessings. ’ — ‘ I never will,* 
he says, ‘ dispute the right of any man fully to disc uss tojiics 

* respecting government, and lionestly to point out what he may 

* comider as a proper remedy of grievances. * f The Judge 
himself (Lord Kenyon), in the opening of his charge to tiic 
Jury on the same trial, said — * Tlie libexl-y of the press has al- 
‘ ways been, utsd licis justly Ix^eii, a fevoiirite topic with 

* Iishm<;n .... Gciitlemen, ' he continued; ‘ it is placed as ilie 
‘ sentinel to alanii us, when any attempt is made on our liber- 
‘ ties. * X Kveii Sir Vicary CHhbs himself (fi>r it is necessary to 
have a specimen of the nian whose reputation stands at present 
the highest. for hostility to the press) declared, and we doubt not 
with jjerfect sincerity, on the trial of Mr Perry, February 24 th, 
1810 — • A free, hdl and ofKji discussion of every measure coii- 
f nccted with die public nfiairs of the country, and into llie 

* conduct and measures of g«>vcriiinciit, he was far from refiis- 

* ing to the conductors of the public prints. An ottomjit to 

* control llie free exorcise of this right, he sliould admit, w'ould 
be improper and unjust. On that liberty, some of our best 
privileges dtponded. It had been instrumental, in foniur 
days, m cstrJlilislung and securing our free constitution; and. 
it might, when properly directed, be die means of presci’ving 
to us fiiune invaluable blessings in tin^e to come. ^ || Ho- 

^ ' nourabitf, 

• See the Speeches of Lord Efskine, voL ii. p. 2S3. 
t Ibid,' Uj i04*, 40& 
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noiirablc, however, as these deckrations are to the eminent 
persons who pronounced them, we cannot hesitate in saying, 
that they are all of them at variance with the law. That lilx^rty 
of ilib press, so uniformly extolled, the law entirely disallows. 
There is not a conceivable expression, passing censure upon any 
institution, any measlrei or any n\eiiiber of GoVer uiricnt, which 
the all-comprcliending law of libel places not within the verge 
of punishment, — of punishment short of life, and liable to any 
degree of severity the Judges please. Ihe author of the Digest 
of Libel Law, guoting for his authorities Bacon's Abridgement 
and Hawkins’s Tlens of the Crown, states it as the law, ‘ that 

* wwds, if published in writing, and teiwling in any degree to 

* the fiiscredit of a man, are libellpus, whetjier such wwds de- 

* fame private persons only, or persons employed in a public 

* capacity ; in which latter case, they are said to receive an ag- 

* gfavation, as they tend to scandalize the Government, by ro- 

* fleeting on those who are entrusted with the administration of 

* public affairs. ' * But if every thing tlint reflects on those en- 
trusted with tlic administration of public alfairs,~if every thing 
Icntling to the dismdit of any one of them be an a^ravated li- 
bel, — it is absurd and ridiculous, to speak of the liberty of the 

i )r^‘ss. Under the pressure, however, of this law, Lor<l EUen- 
lotcittgh found himself constrained, Jn. the case of Cobbett to 
which we have already ^alluded, not only to declare, that every 
thing which tends to oring the Government into discsteem is li- 
bellous, but to say, that, ^ by the law of England, there is no 
* im))iirjity to any person publishing any thing that is injurious 
* to the feelings and happiness of an individual; ’ f and, in per- 
fect conformity with this principle, to enumerate among the differ- 
ent libellous passages which the writing in question contained, that 
which questioned the fitness of Lord Hardwickc for the situation 
of Iword Lieutenant of Ireland. * Ho admits ’ (says his Lordship) 
this noble person to be celebrated for understanding the mo- 
dern method of fatting a sheep as well as any man in Cam- 
bridgeshire. Now, gentlemen, what does this moan ? Does 
it not clearly mean to infer, that Lord Hardwicke is ill-placed 
in his high situation, and that he is only fit for the common 
walks of life ? ' % Thete can be no doubt, that to pronounce 
a man in a high, situation unfit for his office, would be disagree- 
able to hk feelings ; but if the press must not so much as insi- 
, ' nuatc 

.. j ,. ■ ■l^ — 1. — f .. „ .i. 

* Digest of the Law concerning Libels*, p. 5* 
t See Report of the Trials Cobbett’s Reg. June 1 803* 
p. 854. 

f Ibid. p. 857. $. 
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nuat^ arty putilic functional U only fit for the private walks 
of life, is btit an idle mocker^r to tell us we Jiaye a free press. 
We ate fct, howeter, from blaining, Ilford Bllenborougu for 
these dei^ations j for, upon the oii^ grouad of ktw,. or sup- 
law, ori which he had to proceed, we know not what else 
possible for him to declare; unless Ife had declared, that 
dhdugh such mis the law, it was a law which Juries and Judges 
had very often taken the liberty of disregarding ; that, as olim 
as they had done so, they hiid done their country, good ser- 
vice ; and that, in general, by executing it, they had done- no- 
thing but mischief. 

Can any contradiction, thefi, be greater than that whiclr ex- 
ists between this law and the sentiments and practice of the na- . 
lion h Is there any man, however iiidined to screw up dyi 
springs of authority, who reckons it criminal to lay before the 
p/ublic, expressions i^ectiiig upon the qualifications or practice 
of public men ? Hear Mr Windham nimsdf, speaking dircct^ 
ly to this very point — ‘ With respect to the abuse of patrorii^e, 

* one of those by which the interests of countries will in rejuitv 

* most suffer, I perfectly agree, that it is likewise one, of wlticli 

* the ffovernment, properly so allied, tliat is to say, 'persons in 
‘ the bi^icst offices, are as likely* to be guilty, and from! their 

* “oppori unities more likely to be^ guilty, man any others. No- 

* thuig can exceed the greediness, the selfishness, the insatiable 
‘ voracity, the profligate disregard of ail claims from merit or 

* services, that we often see in persons in high official stations, 

* wlien providing for themselves, their relations or dependants. 

* I am as little disposed as any one to defend them in this con- 

* duct. Lot it be reprobated In' terms as harsh as any one 
‘ pietises, and much more tlian it commonly is. ’ * Does Mr 
Windlunn here teacJi the legal doctrine of not touching the feel- 
ings of public men ? Does lie not, in opposition to it, say, 
tiuit they cannot lie toiiclied too liarslily, when by the abuse of 
patronage they Have acti?d wrong ? * Did Mr Burke think it cri- 
minal to publish any thing having a tendency to bring tlie go- 
vernment into disesteetn, when he thus wrote? ^ No man, I 

* believe, will consider iHnerely . as the lan^agC of spleen or 
‘ disappointment, if I say, that there is sometfiing particularly 

* alarming in tiie present comuncture. There/is hardly a man 
‘ in or out of power who holus any other language. That go- 
‘ veirihient is at once dreaded and contei^t^d } that tffe laws arc 

* despoiled of ail tfecir respected and salutary terrors ; that their 
^^ .^j^aetion is a subject of ridicule, and their exertion of abhor- 

, € rcnce^ 
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^ irencej that ranic» iai4 Office, and fitk, and all the 
^ “{toduBdes <tf the i^ld^^hsta lost thjsir h^et&nce a^ eflietj 

^ that ont* fote^ti I^Hlica 1 ^ as much dtnhu^ as otff dohiestic 

* ecwQmy / oof deiit^ancieB ^ slacKaied in wsir 

* tfoni and loosenad mui flietf ohewetMie i imt we Ichow nci- 
< ther hbW to yidhi Aot hour to ea&tee t thoi oaErd^ boy thjf^ 
‘ above ot hdoWJ atkobd tv at hoM^ nsQitiul ana entire ( biS 

* that diseafme!]i^ an^ <!Ort|iidk»i« lq,d9aces« in pniti^V, in fa> 

* miUeif io pat&oieid: fn ma nedod, nrtfnni hbj^ira rae dis- 

* oidmofanffomeratnel-nThesei^iBdbniuvejs^achnittod 

^ and lenient^ ’ + Didhc'regaidthdiedKBgSfiitis^InnnUooo^ 
imnieters, h> n bbay^' When he pritfted dMe ^ The mi* 

* nisten, instead <n attending to a du^ ^iat Was ao yrgeni on 
^ tlieiHi etHfi^ed ttenuehesf £9 vwAt, ih endeavours to de^ 
^ stroy the rqnitaiido of tl^ icko toWle bold, enoOgh, to remind 

* ihm of its ’ :( ITwm inink it wracfs to de&me the jpwent* 
nten^ he dettoi^' ds iq the fojfewitw words^ dSat the 
Honsec^ Commons nttdbetonte so Oorn^ ^t he ^ dcnrad* 
ed being plaeed in ft?— < But. Whmi 1 Ibund, ’ says he» 
*AAt he House» snrmideri'tig itsdf to the giiidence) not of an 
^ authority j^town out of ejm^rienee,* wisdStun and mt^Qr, but 
^ of the aecioents (d cburt mVour, had become the qmrt of the 

* pasufois of men^ at once rash ond pu8illaidmou8,*>4hat it had 

* even got into thie hab4t of reiuaing every thh^ to reason* oud 

* surrendering every tni^ to force*— all u^ power of oWging 

* ether my country <jt individuals was gone} ad the lustre m* 

* tfty imaginary raidi was tami^ed* ana I felt ifeg^raded even 

* by my devanon. * $ Did he think it wrong to pour ferth the 
most immeasur^ accuqitlons agunst the honest mei* When ho 
printed and pubfished the following expresaona relating to Mr 
Pitt aqd lord Melville ?— * With a knowle^ of this disposi- 

* tion* a Chancellor of dhe Exchequer* and Treasurer 

< of the Navy* fanpefied no ptddie necesaiQr* in a strain of 

* the most wemton petBdy which has ever stained the annab of 

* mankind* nave dcHvered over to plund^f* imprisonmmkt* ex> 

^ Qe* and dcaCdEk itsetf* occosidlngto the metOs of such exccrablq 

* tytanU as Amif d Omra and ratd Bmifiela, the tinhapjiy and 

* adrUkta Soids*' wiio, untai^t by uniform example* were sdli 
y wdK enough to put th^trSd in £»g^ fell’ll Or* when* 

tOL. XVIM, »o. 85. ^ ^ 

*— ■ ■ ^ „ m i | d f iwi 11 ^ ■■IP lyh U mi H I , 

f Burke, ThOlwhts Ota foe cause of meptesent dscoments, pk 4. 

I Letter from Edmund Burke* esq. to T. Bttlighi esq. p. SSst 
$ lb. p. 54. 

II Speech on the N.ibob Of Arcof s DfoMOr Burke’s Works* vol. ii. 
p.494. £fo4to. 
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in the sartie'spctch, he declared, by one of (he most cutting e>?- 
prossious which the lungujjge afibrued, that Mr Pitt, by a sp^. 
cific attri^tipn, gravitated to every intriguing and rapacious'ena- 
-racter ? ^ Or, when he sicciiscd the same celebrated minister of 
.4a$3rificing ‘ all tlie nutural interests of this kingdom, ’ to an in* 
triguiug connexion with Mr Benficld ? * A single Benficld, * 
Jie, says, * outweighs them all ; a-crirainal, who long since ought 
to have liittened the region kites with his offal, is, , by his Ma* 

* jesty's ministers, enthronedin tlie government of a great king- 

* Vluiu, and cnfcolFod with an estate* which in the comparison 
' ‘ (‘ffeces the splendour of all the nobility of Europe. ' f 

When tlu* press teems every day with censures so severe as 
t]n:s(s both on the agents and measures of government, censures 
.publi.^hed by the Jiighcst mid most respected characters in the 
nation, who, s(' far from being punished, are often raised, to 
honours and p(iwer, what is the public to think, when it eVery 
now and then bK^holds an unfortunate victim singled out for cen- 
sures not exceeding, if they those which ate unpunished ? 
Seldom, imhxxl, cun it forbear to think, what, in die celebrated 
prosecution of Wilkes for a libd, Mr Burke declared that he 
thought. ^ I will not believe, what no other man living bo- 

* lieyes, that Mr "Wilkes was pmiidied for the- indecency of Im 
‘ public'Htioiis, or the impiety of his ransacked closet. If he 

* had fallen in a common slaughter of libelkrs and blasphemers, 

* J could well believe that . nouiing more was meant tlian was 

* pretended. But when I see that, for years together, full as 

* impious, and perhaps more daiigerous writings to religion, ^aiid 
virtue, and order, have not been punished, nor their aiitlior-s 
discountenanced, I must consider this as a shocking and slwimc- 

‘ less pretence. Docs not the public behold with indignation, 
^ persouis not only generally scandalous" in dieir lives, but the 

* identical persons who, by thdr society, their instruction, their 

* example, their encouftigeineiit, have drawn this man into tlie 

* very faults which have turnished the ^bal with a pretence for 

* his prosecution, loaded with every kind ot favour, honour aiu( 

. * distinction which a court con bestow ? Ad[d but the crime of 
‘ servility (the foedtmi crimen serviMis) to every other crime, 
‘ and the whole ma^ is iminedialtely traiismuted into virtue, 
< and becomes the just subject of reward and honour. When, 

* therefore, I reflect upon this method puritf^ in distributing 
^ punishments, I must ‘conclude, that Mr Wilkes is the object 

^ of 

^ ly — : — : 

^ speech ok the Nabob of Arcof s Debts, Burke's Works, vol. ii- 

, tiMd.p.«6. 
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* of persecution, not on account of what he has. done in cohj- 
‘ mon with others who are the obiects of reward, but for that 

* in which he differs from mapy of tliem ; that he is pursued. 

* for the spirited dtspoauons which arc blended with his vices ; 

* iur his unconquerable firam^s, foir his resolute, ind^fatig-.tble, 

* strenuous resistaince against qpbressmn. ’ * 

One thing tliere is which, in me- present state of prosecutions 
for libel, cannot faii-to command atteption, viz. that the minis- 
terial prints abound, to frdly as great a degree as their antago- 
nists, in all the vit^ which can ndherh to .me mode of censuring 
public men ; yet it is a rare cjisc, indeed, to see any of thent 
punished. Let any one resul the abuse which, during the pre- 
sent administration,, has in ceiinin prints been poured out a- 
gainst anotlicr eminent party in the State, for not one word of 
wliich did we ever bein' that one mtOn has ever been callctl to ac- 
count. And what conclusion can the fair, the disinterested and in- 
telligent part of the community frrm ? What else, than that the 
law of iibd is a law to punish ml those who dare to speak ill of the 
tpuuister ; and that the liberty of the press, is a liberty to spe«ik ill 
of all those who are the minister’s enemies ? 


It is sufficiently obvious, that, with regard to polidcal subjects, 
and public men, the liberty of the press may be abus^ in two 
ways. Tlic one is, when good pub|jc measur^, and good pub- 
lic men, fU'e blamed; — ^toe , Other is, when bad public mea- 
sures, and bad public men, are praised. Of these two, we 
should consider the last aa being infinitely the worst It is not 
only, beyond all comparison, the mast prevalent, as being the 
best paia, and not at all punished : But it is infinitely the 
most dangerous and fatal in its operation. It is the skreen by 
which, more effectually than by any thing else, power is con- 
cealed in that greuhud progress to despotism, which the distin- 
guished authors above quoted described as its .most datigeroos, 
and almost its only da^rous approach. And, even when no- 
thing worse than imbemty wi^ds the reins, it is that by which 
it is chi^y uph^ in its. blunder^, tUl it ripens national mis- 
fortunes into national r^n. . Eveir thing the government per- 
forms is asserted, and with pretehded ’ &monstration proved, 
to be excellritt ' Every plausible drin^tance which can be 
discovered bdqiiging to it, -is d^pht|p^ in the most advimta- 
geous light, and. fixed habituaUy in the public eye, while iwejty 
dangerous or ibischievoiis ctreumstance is carcf<% 'disgidaM 
hidden from the view. Tot the great mass pf^jntinkind, 

' H.2, ' - , wliose 

, nwiij^ivirCL I Di,,.-* M' |i- t ^ ' 

* Surke^ Thoughts on the Cause of toe present 76. 
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whose minds are chiefly paasir& in the reception of their 
opinions, nodiing more is needed to make them believe that 
their government is iuhniralflc, than per|tctually. to hear that it 
is so. ' And, even upon tKe strongest minc^, it is well known 
that the tide, of popular opintbn, if rimnihg* with any consMler- 
able strcngdi, is all but irce^tiblc../ If w the writers, then,, 
in the pay of government^, or- who aspire to share in the wages- 
.servifity, have tull scoj^ tb'prake and misr^resentv as well- 
as to calumniate and abuse, in the mafntenauce of promotion 
and misiHilc ; and if those- who ace independent .‘tpd virtuoas^ 
are either prevented" altogether fromt ktying the mischief open 
to view, and creatiiig^a proper senfio of its m^nitude, or even- 
to any considerable, d^ce in.tunidoted'h'ora dbtog so; it is cvi> 
dent what an opportunity iff'^orded' to ddusipn, and how on 
infatuated people may be- led' on to hug their chains, antTkiss 
the hand that fastens them on, till they nokonly surround &cir 
bodies, biit arc rivetted to their- necl^ 

Such are the fatal 'consequences of misplaced' praise of pub- 
lic measures and puhlie ment. as it regoids the people. As 
it regards priiices themselves, it is that flattery, and on its 
most extensive soide, and'in its most operative shape, which all 
the wise and virtuous men who haVp written .on the interests 
of princes ha^-o' described as tlieir most deadly banc ; os tlie 
grand seducer which misleads them irom their duties ; which 
cncouragra tliem in every weakness and in evciy vice and places 
and keeps them in tlic road' which conducts both them and the 
people to tlieir ruin. It is evident, therefore, that if any exer- 
cise whatsoever of the press be an abuse, its ‘becoming the vc- 
liicle of undeserved praise of public men and miblic measures-' 
is an abitse;'and'u mischief be the ground ca.'compfaunt, no 
other abuse presents- 'so many and cogent reasons- for being re- 
strained by piini^ineiit. \t?ben we hear the censures, tTierc- 
forc, pronounced l^tbe press, made the perpetual tqpic of in- 
vective and cxccprition, while ,all the mhehiet' qommitted by it, 
in idiedding the poison-t^ flil^ praise; is regaixUid with appro- * 
bntion; we can be at no loss 'for the mpitves of' suth a conduct. 
Wlicn, of two national evils, .the grejifiest k .otlbpted as a fa- 
vourite, while the smattest is selected as the o1:geet of concen- 
trated antipathy, we know vdiat to. think either of the heads oc 
of the hearts of the men who rims distribute th^ affections. 

Wqhave, at the same timb, -ainst seniie of^e evils which- 
ai^ from the abuse of censujtc pronounced by the press. . In 
to the public transactiohs of public nicn, or weir qiiali- 
If^tions for public trusts,>as we deenl'ii^.p^se to be an abuse 
'■ -hut' 
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but that whicir is undeserved, so we deem no censure. Wh«fe- 
ever real incapacity ih a pubHc.man is pointed out-^wherever 
ilic real impolicy dr mischief of a wrong measure is stript of its 
disguise, and made to appear in its own ^ape, , we conceive 
that the nation is served in the highest instan^ j and any tiling 
l atlier than an abuse, has .been effected by llie press, llutwe 
readily grant, that wlien, by the influence ‘pf "false censure, a 
nation is made to disapprove of a good measure, or a good 
minister; and to -defeat ^e <Mie, •<«: ideprivc itself of the other, 
f he ‘press has licen the source of miscInbC Tlicreare, how- 
ever, two rcmodics against this, whose united virtue can sd- 
doin fail to be cfFecluaL ITiore is, an the first place, refular 
rion of the censure ^ Ae same diUnnel j a .grand and appro- 
priate cure, and which, considering the tbreo of truUi, wUlgvv 
ncraliy iirwaiJ, And tlieie is punishmmt, which, as. often as 
«’ man bi’iijgs an a^usation n-hich hc’Connot sifpport, may be 
inflicted ill measure and proportion. 

There is, however, another Aangcr, treal or .imaginary, of 
which certain classes of men hold up to their own eyes a co- 
lossal aiwl hideous picture j and Mmiir enriiestly with it to aj)- 
pa] the hearts of other men ; — ^fhat is, .the danger of* anarchy, 
aii'.ing from excessive censin’c of .measnres of fjoverninont and 
public men. Now, without pretending for the present to jnea<- 
-swre very accurately the degree in which tlie press ever has 
contributed to prortuce Ae evils of anarchy, or is ever likely 
to contribute, thi-s >we take upon, us without any hesitation 
40. say, that the abuse, in the way of censure, lias far Jes-s ten- 
dency to produce the evils of anarcliy, than the abuse in tlie 
way of praise lias to produce the evils of dcsjmtisiu j and that 
'despotism is by tar the most imminent danger. It is fi'oni the 
jiraise, and not frosii Ae censure, that society has iidinitcly the 
•most to 4lread. ■ , 

To point out -the exact -limits of Ae power of the press to dis- 
order society by the abuse of censure, would require a minute an- 
alysis of Ae nature and ciMwtitution of different, governments. A 
few obvious considei’stion's, however,' may be presented, which 
‘afford no inaccurate standard 4o judge by. Of those countries 
which have 'enjoyerf the' most of the jiower of censure by the 
press } and those' which have enjoyal the least: — in which lias 
tlierc appeared Ae gt'esitjrsf. Asimsition to .'inavcliy, and in 
which the least ? ^ - ITie answer which the experiencie of history 
prescata to us, will surprise those who have credulously lent 
Acir faith to tile m<ai who have lately been so active m trar 
.duciag tim ■’ application. oT censure by the press. I'he only 

' H ■ ■ . Gountrie* 
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countries irt Tiiliich any tolerable di fTToe of the liberty of the 
press has ever been enjoyed, have been a few Of the Protestant 
couTitrioiS of niodern tiimV- Englaiid, I lolland, Switzerland, and 
the Unite<l States of North Anicrica. Now, so far from 'showing 
the greatest tendeney to anarchy, — of uU coiuitiics that ever eii'- 
isted, these have been the farthestTcmoved from that tendency. 
In what country in Europe is thcre^ so much tendency to in- 
fiurreciion, as in Turkey ? And what other countries of Europe 
have th(' most nearly rescinblc^l Tiirkey in that particular ? 
Wc answer — Italy ; and whatever q^riintry has shared the most 
ill that (lesp(>tism which Itiily exercised upon the thoughts and 
expvessir^ns of the people. 

liui the revolution of France is something which agitates the 
imaginations oi' men, and which, without allowing Uieni time 
to render then^selves in any tolerable dcgi‘€?e acq^ujiinted with 
the fiictH of thr»t extraordinary event, makes them tear and de- 
te‘ t in the mass all things which, justly or unjustly, have Ireen 
ev(T fiMpi>osc(l to have had a share in producing it. Hie abuse 
of lh,c jiress w:as carried to a great height during the excesses of 
tlui Kroiich revolution ; — the abuse, Oiercfore, of the press w'as, 
they tell us, the cause of these excesses. This wt consider to 
bo that fallacy, or mistake of the judgment, which, i)» classing 
and demonstrating the sophisms, Aristotle called w cermv 
}ior cama pro causa. The abuses of the press which at- 
tended the excesi»es of the French revolution, we regard as the 
elfect, not the cause* of the public dj^ordei*s> It v/ill jjot be as- 
serted, that public discontent and public insurrection were not 
more frequent before there w^as a press than since. Now^, sup- 
pose that, by the progress of suph discontent, the bands of go- 
vernment had become as nearly dissolved as they were inFraiice 
at the time of the assembling of tlie Stated General j will any 
considerate man take upon him to say, that the same, or as 
great excesses nlight not nave taken place had no press existed ? 
Were there never any cruel and sanguinary revolutions, but 
w^her^ ther<^ was a press ? It would really appear as if the ter- 
ror of the French revolution had paralyzed the undei'standiiigs, 
^well as extinguished the public virtues of a gi’eat number of 

Mr Burke, who, though his lights were not very steady, 
saw by glances a great way into the structure aiid play of tlie 
niiichino of society, has w’ell described thJse turbulent spirits 
w’ho, by means of the press, or by any other means,, are 
in danger of becoming the authors of mischief in a i-evolii- 
, j,ion. ‘ A species of men, ’ says he, < to whom a state of order 
' ^ t would 
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* would bccomfe a sentence of obscurity, ore nourished into a 
dangerous magnitttde by the heat of intestine disturbances j 

"• and it is no wonder that, by a sort of sinister i)ioty, they die- 
‘ rish, in their turn, the disonlers which are the pan^nts of 

* ail their conse<j[Uciice. ^ * To the prevalence^ in i Vauce, of 
such men as these, and to tbe abuse of the j j oss, liau tljc re- 
volution and all its 'evil consequence's been ttscribed. Now, 
what says Mr Burke on this important question ? * Superfic ial 
^ observers,’ sa^she, * consider such persouis jvs the* venose of 
^ the public uneasiness, when, in truth, thty are notldng more 
‘ tlian the effect, * ITiis is a truth of prodigious importance ; 
of wliich Burke, himself but too easily and tin? compk tt'ly, at 
an after period, lost sight; and bt^ his eloquence, induced too 
many others to follow his cutampie* llie expres‘dons which 
immediately follow in the samo passage are not Jess remarkable, 
nor less at variance with .subsequent doctrines of the same 
writer. * CiGr)d men, ’ says ho, ‘ look upon this distracted 

* scene v/ith sorrf>w and indigiiadon. Ihcy stand in a most. 

* distressing alternative. But, in die election among evils, they 

* hone better things from temporary confumn^ than from esiaO^ 

* dimed serviiude* ’ 

'i'here is another grieroiLs mistake involved in this prejudice 
with regard to the mutter of hict It was not the abuse of a 
press which was witnc»ssed during the Fixmch revolution; 
it was the abuse of an enslaved press. The press was at all 
times the exclusive instrument of the domineering liulion, wlio 
made use of it to calumniate their enemies and agitate the ))e()- 
plo ; but prevcntcil, by the terrors of extermination, all oilier 
men from making use of the press to expose tJicir macliinations 
and character. < It \vas exactly that sjiecies of abuse 'which is 
con^milted, in diflerent dt'grevis, by every set of rulers ini'Vance, 
in England, or any where else, who allow m/ire Lalitude to free- 
dom of expr^sion ou th(».ir own side, than on ihiir of their op- 
ponent^. Had reiJ freedom of the prc!54»’ b(^en enjoyed— li;td 
die honest men whom France contained been left a clianne! by 
which to lay their sentiments betlire the public — had a moau.s 
been sccui^ed of instmetigg the people in fbe real nature of llie 
delusions wliich were practised upon them, the enormities of 
die revoluticui would have been confined within a. dhitow com-, 
pass, and its termination would have beep verv diftereiit. Tlic, 
cnlightenefl and intrepid auHior ol’ the work bd’ore us nflfbnis 
an admirable passage on this subject, which cannot feil to be 
read with delight and instruction. 

H 4f * Oui, 

♦ Thoughts on the Cau^ of die present Discontents, p. 57* 
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diajlmtileny pM, la Fianpe, 4ap«Hc dix an^ n’^ 
M ^leviaBafoi^ ^ar la Iteeasa de la pt«sce,')ilaMuhHin^ excln* 
sitementli^«dquesgroapesdepertar|ntWK 4 et la France M sa 
rt|;eti*i«yK qor^r la liberty generale cojtoprUtKra 

ea^ai^ Ki» la license des pej^batenifs. 

. Itbrrte de la presse, annoncde a^ree empbase .a Is| Ute d« 

IK^ Cpn^tmions, n’a presque iamav exists ^ pour la Jactianio^ 
ffoiitet celle-c; donnaft con symbole, I’etendwt, le piodifiaiii att gr^ 
^e son caprice ; mad^ tout lipmpte* pon adilic k la secoti^ qni,ocait; 
{tenser d'apres liii>intoe, ocrire d*aprb la raisOp pPiTerseUe, 
irtitni M la Guiane, ou pirhsaii tur feckt^au^ 

* Si la loi copsritqti^eile de la litertc de la presse> B^it tb 
apeeteepn 1162, dans tons le$}ionitnetqtt'enjedepaitatt«ndre.crpi^o 
on 4ue la France aurait desjionorti a ' jatoiBls u cause de IHndejpend* 
suice de lltomme, en envoyant son Roi an snpelice I 

* Si eette li» avait prote^ a la Convention la masse ^dcre de{ 
Irtree pensanst ct non sipipiOfflent qnel^uds hordes ^e deinag0|gnes| 
qui m^triiuuent I'AsseptbIte Nationale toar>ii>tour, critit<on que 1^ 
guerre de la Vendfe eftt pris naiasance ; qqe Lyon e^l perdu sec arte, 
seeckc^reast et ses edificec.! qpe par m renyetsement ahsolu de lo- 
gique^ on ef>t repni l^galemeat enseptbie denx mots aucsi contradic* 
toires, que cdui ^ rewutumafrf pf collide gamfntment I 

. , * Si cette lot ayalt couveit de son e|ddie» d y a trmte mois, tons 
ies hommes qui s’hQOonqept du titte dp p>np^ais> qu’on auraif. 

impun^mpn^ abjurd la ^oyapt^ ^tionale pn mo^ilisapt U dette put)* 
lique, qpe des ubles do proscriptipn* sigp^ ao.th^atfe de I'Pd^en. 
auraient deporle sur des plagps pesttlen^eljas, le patfiotUme, le 
rage, et les lumieres I * , ' ' " 

* 11 est done demontyd qPO w^tout depots la presse a pp 
£tre lieenciatse entre tes mains des factiods ; mau qu*el}p n^a presque 
amris £tl libre dans celles de' la irfBsse des gens oe bien. * 

Such was the state of the ip Frqnce dpriiig ^ ejKtceses 
gf the revolution. ' 'Die lic^tiousness winch it ^tjavod ww 
not the Ucen^oushess of freeddth, but tihe licentijMis|^ pit slayer^} 
and freedom would hare Iteen tlie mo&t effectual ^ ^ its 
evils. What bur author advanecs on this lattetr bUtn^Voot 
less wor^y of being hean], than ^le ^ts w}ii<4 lie to 

vic!w in jthe fiinner. ’ " * * ’ ' i *. » > » 

* irn'ya qo’un moyen drey Iq remade dp VHtfha 4t| mal, 
r’est'd’btendre le privilege inherent ^ l^iomme d'vHMcer sa peocee, 
de maniete' qp’en cessapt d’etre exclusif, '^1 ce^' d’epe ntu^bk ; 
e’est de rehdre la presse si libre, qu’elle cesse d'etre l^eiiqeiise. 

* Qoelqaes* hoTOmeil qui veplent penser Mls^ Mns «>UU) pout 

n’avoir point de rivaoz dans I’art de nuire, diropt qq'if est un ynode 
plus simple de prevenir les insurrections iferites ednte \i ponVoir ; 
e’est, non de circonscrire la liberty de la presse, nois dp I'qipildte In* 
definiment, maisdel’aneantir. * 

• Ce 
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* Oe (9{*cwaemaR linBM du raprifa* deipodinMi et' tHt !»’«•« 
pnnM de din tottle verity ae tn^ qtt*k line MprkBentnTagBase* 

ifce*i • ..* 

I^men woolcl only ein|[>1oy a patit^ oomidetation ia. 
forming their notioua* are tboiiliii no| despair of getting oU but 
to join with ut in o|»iiiibo> that, so fidr front the freedom 
tho press, bang the^esn^ df the FreiM^. revolutimi> had 
a’freO pren exis^ in .V^fdnce, tVendi revolutimi never 
jitolMjtaiv^^enplatKi/ . If'fr ^ we nuty con>^ 

siiy^ hScesai^ of e free pres$» to to liornto* 
iiize together the tone of the gotn^hintaBt aitd, the itontimcnts of 
the p^lga,' that hb jtu^ng apj^o^ati them can ever 

arji^ By the free citonl^^ (^ ,oi^oni|j^.,||| government ia 
alw^ friQy dpprisedi- whi4>> ;by nh bt^r cvtat can l^- 

of Uie;g^tiinen(s of thnp^ie, end fripb. a tjE^ded interest in 
ipon^mu^ to them,- As it must thusf in tome oegreeit mould 
its^.ujton the scntiments of the pe(^ie» to it feds an intoxest in 
frshiooiim the .sentiotonta.bf the peq]^.to a confonpity with ita 
views. Jfr is at paipui to intonu^ to.perniedei and to emualiate^ 
It acts not with n proud end nci^gi^ disdaiiii^ the frelh^of 
Ae people^ In a pord« the government and theiiij^lc are under 
a moral neoessi^ of acting' togelbrn* j a free preilr^topels thenz 
to bend to one another f t^d any oootxin^ of mm and pur- 
poses liable to arise* can never borne tp' sudb a head os to threat* 
4^ convulsions. We mdy. sa£^ aiBm* thdt more freedom of 
llffrpress granted to oiir own coUhtiy, would have titot^utmy 
cifrct of harmonising* tp.a.mach greater degree* the tone of 
govcrihnent and ihp to>*tiinenm of.^ptople* and of rendering 
all violent oppptition between them stilt more improbable than 
even at preseni; it is. We may even go tiirther : we may speak 
pf^at stato <n convulsion its^* agatnst which so many of.oup 
^ontompbihri^ tiunk it nectary to take to precautions, 
'^tretoat retolution* which we think so very little probable, 
■^(i£ilI^^a|MPP!^* nothing wouSd prove so strong a .bulwaric 
,su(^^* to which a state of revolution is apt to 
^>^060^1, ■ as the needom of the press, to clearly establtsluKl 
and hy Jiaw, and jjic utiliQf of its exercise so fully 

!that it would be impossible for the pubJi&to 
in regard to the shackles-wbich a predominant ,frc« 
tibh ]mght .4^b tp im{X)ee upon that freedom, m; in regard to 
'th^ glnss^ which it would endeavour to put upon us own 
UijdfCtocr me^’ilfraiisactions. 

ptoHb too, though calculated to produce important 
progress oi ages* is dn instrument with wliich 
'■ ' ' ■ - ,|io‘ 
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no violent and gudden changes can cvfer be effected, tve should 
thmk abundantly evident, u|>on a Ikde consideration of Hs very 
nature. ,This is a circumstance which did not escape the saga* 
city of Mr Hume, and which, though cautious and timid w ith 
respect to government, even to a degree, as Mr Fpx justly re- 
nuurks, of womanish imbiTility, he. hesitated not to express in 
•everal of the first editions of his EWys. The point is so well 
handled by him, and his authority is so high, that we prefer 
deih'c ring our sentiments upon it, in his words, to our own. 

‘ Since, tlu retbre, ’ says Mr Hume, * * the liberty of the press 
‘ is so f'f 'j'eiitial to the support of our mixed government, this 

* fnlficienthMlccides the .question, whether this libcity l>e 'ad- 
‘ vantagcf.iis or jircjndicial ; there being nothing of greater im* 

* portanee in every state dian the preservation of me antient 

* govf nmient, especially if it be a free one. But I would fain 
‘ go a Ftt>}» further, and assert, tliat such a liberty is attended 
‘ with so i'cw incouv€ni<*nccs, that it may be ckimeu as the com- 
' mon right of'maukindy and ought to be indulged them almost 
‘ ill every goverhraont 5 except ecclesiastics, to which iti- 
‘ dm! it would be fatal. . Wc need not dread, from this liber- 

* ty, any siidi iU consetjiiencea as followed -fipm the harangues 

* of the*jx)pu!iir denuigogues of Athens, and* tribunes of Rome. 

‘ A inau rends a book or jmmpblet alone and coolly. There is 
‘ none pr<?st>iit from whom he can catch the passion by contagion. 

‘ He is not huvru*d aw^ay by the force and energy^ of action. 

* And, should he be wrought up to never so seditious a humour, 

* there is no liolont resdutibii presented to him, by which he 
‘ can immediately vent his passion, llie liberty of the press, 

‘ therefore, however abuseii, can scarce ever excite popular tu- 
‘ inults or rcbellibu. And as to .thi»e murmurs or secret dis- 

* contents it may occasion, ’tis better they should gt't vent in 
‘ words, that tliey may come to the knowlec^e of tlie magistrate 
‘ before it be too late, in order to his providing a remedy against 
‘ them. Mankind, kis true, have always a greater propension 

* to belWe what is said to the disadvantage of their governors, 

‘ than the contrary ; ^ut this inclination is inseparable from 
^ them, wdiether they have lilierty or not. A whisper may fly 

* as quick, and be as pernicious, as a pamphlet. . Nay, it will 

* be more pernicious, where men arc not acaistomed to think 
‘ freely, or dislinguish betwixt truth and falsehood. ’ 

Here, for the present, we must suspend c.ir. obseiwations. 
On some of the inost important topics connected witli the sub* 

jeet^ 
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jeet, we have b(icii altogetber unable to touch* We hnre not 
been able to Tnention any of the conrfclorations whkb jn*e8cril^^ 
as well ti» fix, the limits within which the liberty of the .press 
should be confined. But we promise not to lose sight of the 
subject. The lib<?rty of thq prt'ss is a point on which so raudi 
d^ends, and with regard to which there is silif in this country 
so much room for reform, that we shall not be easily itnluccd to 
remit our efforts, till that sort of legislative })rovi?;ion, which 
we have here endeavoured to describi^, be at liist bestowed upon 
the naiion. 


Art. V. Travels in the Smth of ^pain^ in Jjeiters written 
J. /). 1809 ^ 1810. By Wilbftin Jacob, Ksq. M.l\ F. U.S.f 
4to. . pp. 464. Johnson. London, 1811. 

•"“Phis book is another and a usefol contribution to literature, 
from a quarter peculiarly deserving of rcsj)cet, awe! towanla 
which our grateful consideration has never foiled to be directed, am 
some trifling encouragement to such exertions. It is the work ofa 
mercantile gentleman, wi'itten during an exciu*sion of business ; 
and it is distinguished by much of the plain sense which belong 
to the commercial character, with somewhat more of iilx*raijty 
upon general to})ics than usually falls to its share, and })erhaps 
a little tincture of feelings in a degttre foreign to the bafoite of 
that sober and solid class of men. It has given us both entcr- 
taijiincnt and information i and we venture to predict, that it 

will 


•f We are not quite satisfied wiih our author's manner of setting 
Foith his additions. We desiderate, in the first place, the civic title 
of the worthy Alderman, and trust that this hint will be taken by 
Sir William Curtis, when he publishes /ns travels to Walchcren, per- 
formed about the same time. Furthermore, we should have been 
better pleased if Mr Jacob had pitt his title as a Member of the 
Royal Society before his Parliamentary mark. We do not wish to 
make invidious comparisons, and have some fears of incurring a 
charge of .contempt; but an author should be forward to pr(^latm 
his connexion with, and to stand up for the precedence of, so flla.s- 
trious a body as the Society founded by Newton ; and one could even 
pardon, in. a commander, the affectation of science (as it might be 
termed) which made Buonaparte designate himself, during his ear- 
Her campaigns, ‘ Member of the National Institute, and Command- 
er in Chief of the Army of Italy. * 
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not 3jBsi|){Annt thooe who may be disposed to judge for them- 
aelveS) land pre^ the bo<^ to our account of it Keveith^css, 
08 all rwdeia are not likely to be of tliis description, and as 
diete ttay be some who chn bear both, we sitall, for tlieir be- 
nefit here set down what the work professes to mid how it 
Adfill the promise of the * contents. * 

‘ - ^ mstof all requisites in a narrator, is accuracy reqpect- 

iltg'h^ 'statfenent of fects, and as this should be the more jea 7 
lously kxdosd aftei« nhen his own exploits form the subject o^ 
the narrative, we began, as is our custom in such cases, with 
keeping a veiy sharp look-out tor any sUps which might qualify 
' <mr judgment upon diis auth(»r’s etwivetness end fidwty $ — not 
tiuit we could possibly suspect hmr of any IntenUon wilhilly to 
deceive, bm merely because, whoi the fancy is heated, or en- 
tluisiasm is at work, cm: the f egotian of solitude is in fbll play, 
(a dimitor emitted by Zimmerman, probably because it would 
have nmiished an anstrer to half his book), wc arc airarc, diut 
ihe thing whuA is not finds its wi^ too frequently into a mair‘s 
disODursci, to the eKclusion of much real good, and the maiii- 
fot promotion of error. The first observations which we made, 
on A the view of forming our estimate of the withor-s -cotTart- 
ness in diis particiilar, were mther unfevourable. lite Preface 
bea^ with announcing, that the * foUovring contain the 
* mtbstaHoeof letters written to my femify ana mends, during 
'* stidmondis which 1 passed in t^iain. ’ Now, as- it turns tint 
3n the eequel, that he did not arrive in C^die befbre the 14th or 
15th (it does not exactly wpear whuh) of d^temlxa’, and as 
he left Sj^in abW the miudic oi Februaiy following, (Peb. 14. 
ace p. ^6), the time which he passed in tnat-nrountry was Jive 
montha,— ^hkh would have been Just as easily sold as six months. 
'One or two odier partioulars, of a similar kind, struck us as 
rather indicative of a di^sitkm to speak in round numbers ; 
but, upon attentivefy examining the worit as we wont on, 
this unpleasant appearance, wc must say, entirefy ceased : Wc 
therefore are inclined to think, that it is accidental where it docs 
occur ; and, upon the whole, we consider the narrative as en- 
titled to the reader’s implicit belie^—e comfortable circumstance, 

which 

t The preposterous G.iUicism of 'modern writers makes it neces- 
sary to state, foat we here use egotism in the Engltdi (or, if you 
vrili, foe Latin) sense of the word, and not in the French accepu- 
tiOn. We take this opportunity of j^rotestii^ against foe innovation 
to which we are alluding. Egotme, in ^nch, means what, in 
the English tongu^ is called selfishness, not egotism ; which is ren- 
dered by ‘ amour projsre, ’ ratlwy than by ‘ e^disme. * 
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•which thiey who read &r their real instnictioa never fii3 to 4»* 
certain aa q>ecd[ily as possible, after opening a work of ^ 
scription. 

Mr Jacob left England, aocorapaniod by a sii^ friend (Mr 
Ei^mt), in the same ves^ wUh die j^istnish Gcnerid vun^est 
^ niicl Don Kamon and Don Pedro. The Gener^ U 
" lauded, and appoaendy with much justice : the two je;»f|r Eg^ns 
are not much more commemorated than your braie^ and 

brave doanthus. The vpyaae proved tempestuops; and the 
surgeon of the vessel had his kg broke by being pitched 
one of the guns. No commonicatiou with any other^ ship be> 
ing procticimle, he was obll^d to We it set, by giving direo> 
lions to the attendants ; wh^ he did, it seems, wito great cook 
ness and presence of mind, and pei^t success : insomuch, that 
onr author might as well We mmidoned this deserving youpg 
Sian’s name, nlthoimh he was not any Bon whatsoever. 

U)x>n arriving on St Lucar, they were alanned> by a ftdse 
Otory of the progress of the French, told them by the proper 
dftoer, an Amerkan captain.^ lu port, this fiction was, it must 
be confessed, not veiy ill contrived ; for it represented the 
niards as kaving die whok of the baltk to die En^^sh. , 

llie firyt subject of any consequence which our author handica 
after his landii^, is the catastremhe of Sedano, the governor ^ 
Cadiz, whoso me must be inJne jrccolkctson of eveiy readtt* 
His crime was, doubting of the fortunes of his country, and on* 
derrating die taknO and courage of ha inhabitants. No man 
more deWed the government, or deplored more sincere^ the 
state of degradation into which Spam had fiilkn. But^ as Mr 
Jacob observes, he had no ccmfidcnce in the spurit of hu coun- 
tejmen : be did not know that ft contomed tm men who have 
i-ince distinguibhod diems^es at Baykn, Saragossa, Geroiia, 
and no other place or places. He was not aware wt there would 
rise up, in the general concussions of revolution and intestine 
war, one partisan of undoubted itakots in that liiie—two ge> 
neral ofKcers of dubious skiWond no others even of doubtlul 
Capacity fiir command. He could not descry, in the court and 
the municip^ities of the peninsula, the seeds of one vigorous 
keel administiation, ana a succession of drivelling, jobbing, 
talkative and treachWus central committees. Perhaps he knew 
the self-suiBcicnt, unteachabk, untractable character of his coun- 
trymen f— perhops he doubted their courage — at kast the cou- 
rage of the upper orders $-<r.perhiq)8 he set down sometliing to 
the account of a long period of bad government, and ascribed' 
£0 its eilecls some innucnce over the raaracter of all, but espe- 
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cmlly erf* tlie higher cksses. ‘ Bat, from whatever ’oaiiJ:e, he miV 
took the tilling f and, differing widely in opinion with the inulti- 
. tude, he WAS procmled against with a fury and a boldness, ye*- 
ly ushal ttihcmg inobs wlieji they arc contending witli a .single 
liuormck) individual, and of Mhich, in the present instance, we 
M say nothing, (out of respect for the worst species of mob, 
the venal wi-itors of this countiT, and those under their con- 
trol), except that' we wish a little of it had been reserved for 
‘the battles <d‘'r}ilavcni, Medellin and Barroiia. As our readers, 
feom having l!l(^sc more recent events fresher in their recollection, 
:i!nay be iiiciintd to tUaibt th^ efficiency of the Spaniards in the 
‘hour of acl}i>n, we shall cxU’fict our author’s account of their 
conduct in the rijffair of Cadhy when they succeeded in carrying 
by assault a stroitg place into which the Marquis dc Solano had 
tlimwn himself, and put the whole garrison to the sword. 

* As soon as it was known at Seville that Solano had ffed to Ca« 
dt/, the revolution immediately broke forth, the inhabitants flew to 
arms, and tfie sympathetic feeling which pervaded all Spain was 
displayed, in that city, with' irresistible force. A committee, called 
in Spain a Junta, composed of the most zealous,, intelligent, and 
virtuous, of the citizens, assumed the government, directed the spirit 
of the inhabitants, and produced, what Spain had not witnessed lor 
many ages, a combination of order and energy. /J‘he feelings of 
iSjeville were communicated to Xeres, to Santa Maria, and even to 
Cadiz, though in the latter thcjir effects were stifled by tlie efforts 
Solano. Numbers of people, however, arrived from Seville, inspir- 
ed with fedings of patriotism and vengeance ; many entered tlie 
city disguised like peasants ; and a sufficient number soon arrived 
10 kindle tlie suppressed patriotism of the Gaditanos. Solano re- 
ccived intimations from his private fi lends that the plan of an insur- 
rection was formed, and that he was to be its first victim ; he was 
apprised of the intention to assassinate him, on bis return from the 
theatre, and was entreated by his friends not to attend ; but he had 
too much courage to be awed by the intimation ; and either the 
firmness of his demeanour, or some alteration in the plans of his 
enemies, preserved him for that night from the threatened attack. 
♦A party of liis friends, who adjourned from the theatre to his house, 
aware of the danger that impended, urged him to seek his safety 
by flight ; he rejected their counsel, affected to treat their fears with 
contempt, and avowed Ins resolution not to part with his authority# 
but in obedience to the commands of the power from which he had 
received it. The supplications of his wife, -the endearments of his 
children, and the anxiety of his friends, were ah exerted in vain ; 
and he resolutely determined to mainuin his authority; .or to perish 
in the attempt. 

* Early on the ensuing morning, the whole city was in a state of 
• tumult 


S 
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lamult ; tlie populace, kriutcd by the patriots from Seville, indig- 
nant at the treachery of Fx^ce, and clamorous for the death of the 
governor, surrounded his habitation. Some parties attacked it wit|i 
musquetry, while others dragged cannon from tlie ramparts and as- 
aailed.his residence. In the midst of the bring he escaped by the 
roof of his house, and took refuge in an adjoining one, the lady 
which, an intimate friend of the family, hid him in a small closet 
which had been secredy built some years before. 

• When die Insurgents gained possession of Solano’s 'house, anS 
discovered his Bight, they pursued him to the house where he 
concealed, which was searched with diligence, but without success. 
After committing some atrocities, and even wounding the lady of 
,the house with a musket ball, they were departing discontented with 
having missed the object of their vengeance ; when die party was 
joined by an arti&cer, who had constructed the secret closet, and 
who conducted them to die hiding place, where Solano was disco- 
vered, and delivered to the fury of the mob. The general cry of 
" the populace was, To the gallows! to the gallows! ’’ w'hither 
this veteran was conducted : but, such was the indignation of the 
people, that before ho had quitted the house where he was discover- 
ed, he was lacerated with knives,, and his clothes literally torn from 
his body. Naked, and streaming with blood from numberless wounds, 
he preserved the firm step, and the manly dignity, of an (*fFjcer. I’o 
the taunts of the multitude he appeared superior, but not iosensmle, 
and at every fresh stab tliat was inflicted, he iiKed his eyes on tire 
perpetrator with an expression of contempt ; till a soldier, wlia had 
been long under his command, dreading the impendmg;4s^grad^.tiOiii 
of his old ofHcer, plunged his sword in his heart, and tcrtnihaited hn 
sufferings. ' p. 28, 30. 

Now, be it remftrlieiU we are very for from vimKcatiny: this 
unhappy man. Meanly as we may think of the Spaiiiarcls, in 
Comparison of some enthusiasts, we hold, that have done 
considerable things j and, that whatever may be the ultimate 
event of the contest, it is glorious for them that it should still be 
a matter of doubt whether they shall sink or swim. The slnig- 
gle is at all events one which they vrero bound to commence and 
to persevere in ; and we must view Solano not merely as having 
niisculculated, but as guilty of pusillanimous, if not of treache- 
rous conduct. To have driven him from his charge, and cast 
jliim forth from tlie city, tlierctbrc, would have been quite alfowr^ 
able ; but the cowardly ferocity of the* transaction which has 
.l^een narrated » can meet with no advocate among the genuine 
firicuds of liberty, or the true admirers of patriotism. 

. ^ During his stay at Cadiz, Mr Jacob has an opportunity of 
giving some interesting remarks upon the state of the govern- 
4ueiit I and he unfolds, in tins part of Iiis work, those opinions 

of 
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«f hisy te(i|[M!Ct!^ the S^tiiards ftftd their cairfe, whicl^ he pur'* 
ities at vaiioQS intervals through the not the vohunef ana in 
Khich, a« th^ lead to vety fiivottral:^ ^rognoatiBS of the final 
rcaulty tre should be exceeding)^ happy if we eould entirely a* 
gree mth him.. The character of the Junta* on its decline 
after a very mischievous reigfi* it is not necessary here to ex* 
tract ; as the change wh^ was soon^dtor effected*' renders the 
faibe^^ and malMministratioh of that oody now a matter of 
history. The following painage, however* is of a more practi" 
Cal and permanent cou^Iexion* we greatly fear. 

< I am sorry to observe that there does not appear to be any leader 
In die government, nor any one man, of talents sufficiently eminent* 
to give him the necessary preponderance ; there is no uidtr in the 
operations of government | and, unfeii some man of powernil miod 
should arise and be elevated to a commanding Statkm, I ste no 
chance of improvement in the affairs of Spaih. Many aecnsi^ and 
perhaps with justice, the most opulent and deVated members (ff the 
Junta, of disaffection to the cause of their country, and a disposhioa 
to aid the views of Buonaparte. Men in their situation, Wim large 
estates in that part of Spam occupied by die French, may very na* 
tuially wish to return to dibir homes and dwir ease* even though 
submission to the enemy should be the necessary consequence. 

* Nothing can show in a stronger light the indolence and want of 
combination among the Spaniards, than the state of themanufactory 
fer musquets in this city. The government can raise a^matiy mbit 
fer die army as it desires, and very little food is reqoidte to subsist 
them I but musquets are absolutely necessary, and die demand for 
them is considerable ; for, like most raw levies* die troops when d»* 
feated are too apt to insure dieir safety by throwing away their 
arms. This, in spite of the great asHstance derived from Ikiglan^ 
has occasioned their present scarcity ; and the establidiment m ran- 
nufactories of this imporunt article has been m conse^encc awtlf 
suenuonsly and frequently urged as indispensable : but it U aoxff 
more than fourteen months since the commencement of the manu.- 
factory, and not a single musquet has yet been produced, ^llicy 
erecting a handsome building, when plenty of others migl^ havaf 
been appropriated to the puipose t and the time lost in the new 
building Would have enabled mem to finidi and send to their nmilll 
dionsands'of arms for the men enlisted and ready to use didm. 

* They ha^e in this place a large train of artillery, mostfy hrattf 
battering twenty-four pounders, and they are die most beautiful X 
have ever seen, lliese, m the present state of Spain, are of Htde vjse y 
but of field ordnance, of which they particulariy stahd in deed* dieM 
it a great scarcity. ’ p. 34-—S6. 

Notwithstanding these and various oiber statements* whidh' 
we shall presently notice, our author is of ophiion* riiat the ha- 
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«rdd„of JKi^^ 

aflw^ tli^'S^IWJtf^^ teiC 

ea^y fit’ ^ raal^Joolt* 

«>veF |i» fis ^nuiuott m ^^s^Oi'i^,. ftni^||(iiet’ 

in^aufiiie-fliMiQlij^i^ 

ondi-WBie »tld%;t)ii^< 

asK^j^-tSSetjs ai^we liavflr ltpw je^4arti^sW> 
ti£<’%MRt. )0ulc there -was - snck.a i^. 

lh«#^l, towawls the ««Htfe. of tho^usJU^v ;IO. htfWj- Bii^ o)i>%' 
pectatioiis ujwu tlio< irrc^iar wayfeie of the .OtpriJiasi j wihl; 
not haw heea- veagr poindar perhsips, »or quits '^fe in titisjeprj)- 
try. ■ But m is a!in<lt confinal to Cadii:,'“'<i» the ^^>b«ijW‘ 
s^at btet in ihiUtdiy posscssioii siBt'tBm'ly the r.luHe enlfi^s*' 
the nxjst sanguine' heftv cdaaetl to 
fif^^j^attish ariaie»,~iw»d li.w are now no cvednioiis asCto lie- 
hihg wliifh.thoy resd in the C’a»UUinu-t«aj'g«e{ wo 



fa ir cou’ati'V v.'j!! be an uneasy, us it htis iKseit tih' 
nest :-~fbi'', in fr“i!ity, the expectatiohs cnU'itq^t^" 


te^.tiini) Uiat th.' 

f ;;f)eh<ivo bj'nq'ic. , , j . . 

< d of inv.gtdui; warllire, resolve Uieniselves into this, howwOji* 
>v-o injiy try tp .shut our cv-s. Sup/zost? tlioro were rm Britid^Lj 
trwps" either 'in (L'adiz i^’ 'l;crt!v;!i,--cvory^thirig 

< ti the.cpuliniuuee of the spirit which prov'hiis " 

«antrjvwho oetupy.tf i.-ff-!..-- -- -e-’ ^ 

ftny m<d» count upon 

J.'tvpf men, as to believe dint vuoH seattpivd bodies, '-<»)axahitod.« 
~ 4 *hffinuH'ii "in, will eontiune n «’ptirab' moo, and hol^'ottt a~ 
gainst the changes >•■ jiich tise arts and the Jbreo of iha epa^r^* 
'ihVdJ^hft-^ t'lR'vt'tV? i'!uo\K' tnejinlfSbitsOTts ifrthc pltate ?’ 
Hotfit^esr,' imiced, h'iivo o beti.-n’ chance {—‘■they have 
thtfe'hit'H'es more" doeik’ j'^^bey have nbt' tiisduinod to' 'l!S3SS% 

, i^Srllsli olficert i^—aoti ti^se who follow s^jeh iweni ahvayi nssir^'' 
l^ieibcaT. ' 'flfejy have pofeession of ’their country 5 dhtl if'»iil5)« . 
|[^^|ii!it07.;a>^ Jjyappenv’it Krpqsslbie that it large o^J. ' 

tnnvimfa Uuiff disoplihe a 

the* goporn^ent rf'dte . 
tf* leiv^jt irt quittt’possesaou <rf iti inhd^^^j(^>- 
njbdcfole cssistaitce aSjiEngland cattoftbatt t& 


t^l^J^'lij^p^anent estalvJisUmtsnl. . ^ ids • i^,a p . 

we riiost.’tvillingiy Conteinpliite. ’ At t]ic stuw tinte, 
“^‘iihtctteiit>n;^ arise,;, it is fit .that tlie chance, 
into 'S||wtagal sUoahl ba trJten ixto 
a,* xvj;i. ?id, 65 . I xdsh 
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' Hek wbicji, jit i$ pi*obable» that nothing but a change in thepo* 
Utica of th^e 'NFottli will prevent our enemy from resizing. But 
auppoae the best to happen in that part of the peninsifla, and 
that Poitugal is permaJewtly saved, — h is rather expecting too 
. muchy ito reckon upon the Portuguese commencing offensive o- 
peyatiors fn- t 3 )e lilx^ration of vSpaitu Nor can we imagine any 
) 4 ^ic^lty likely to jircvcnt a large army of French fi*om coHeapt- 
and acting together on the defensive in that (X)unti^, ^hich 
lyvould hot cqurvlly prevent n Pritisli and Portuguese force of equal 
Wouut from assembling and attacking them. If we had at pre- 
sent forty or fifty thoiu^und men to send towaixls the Ebro, theii» 
fo be sure, the liberation p( Spain might be effected. But it i» 
as/casy, when we arc ti’eatii]^ Uie mamT with /yj, and wuisipg 
ouhielves with building castles, in Spain, to wish 
the ^Jesti’uctioii of Buonaparte and his pow'cr at once5*)^ifcJJ> .a 
shorlor and surer road to what we would be at. 
fore, some very unforeseen , accident beftils the 
Nortlf of Europe — (and after the immortal valour anti 
whadi vras displayed on the Marchlleld, in vain for Europe ftiid 
foj^; Spein^ who shall venture to liope ?)-- unless Buonaparte 
skoftld die, and his successors foil out^ among themselves,—- or 
some gri.'iit disaster should compel him to withdraw his troops 
grom Sptdn^-ttnd his whole troops—- (a bare possibility scarcely 
f5|ge?crving^to.bc stp.ted), — It does not appear that me liberation 
/'^:i^ortugal^^liiul possession of Ciiclili liave any immediate 
cliq^xion ^itli the recovery of Spain. The siege of Cadiz may 
liip Raised, — the French army\iay fepass the Sierra Morena,— 
i>ut tl^ey we still in fta’co in the neart of the country, ami Out 
of, it llt^ never can bo driven, excqning by sending agahwt 
tfceht a yearly equal number of (Ksciplimd troops, — of sdidiers 
wio can fij^it in thcrfiold, as tvell;»6, behind stone Walls, — under 
q:0icers who can bring them into action,— and wijl not be , satis- 
with vapouriiig, and then nv^king a case for timmselves 
wlien they are called to account. lingSnd can ^ much 5^— 
has done a great deal already {-—but slie cailnot i^rfoTm 
cles And, without such a conp-pl oyer the Spitoiards 
possesses -bi Portugal, it is (^nite unreasonable exp^ 
can raise^auch a Aguiar force in ihs^peninsutk its 
restore it* Why we expe^ct less from the Spanish 
been made out of the Portuguese, we have alr^ily stfitaefl. fy^ 
single word comprises our reason — self^uflicipij^cy.^^/ Un^ 
patriot. wjU put off the old nnin, aiwl become u^iJiUle cbild^i- 
we realj^ see no chance of regenerating, and no m^ns of say|ito/‘ 
thorn. Perhaps the particulars, which, will occ^%i the seej^^. 
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may clamp th«j faope» which sojpo of our. readers rntortaih, and 
in which w-e should be niost willing" to slmre,' that &iidi a change 
may yet take place. , For we now retuni to our author, wJi^ 
wc left on the eve of his dei>arture freon Cadiz, orj an excursion 
to Xeres.^ 

He 'aitives.thei*e after an agreeable journey, jokI is hospitebly 
criteHairied by the old and respectable house of the Ciordonsj 
well known as cstsiblished in Xerest 'Ihe foltewing particulars 
respiting the place and the Spaiiiardn deserve atu ntion. 

* Xeres contains about 40,000 iiJiabitants, including the Pueblo, 

' or townifhip, which is very e^ctensive, though thinly inhabited, and 

consists ciiiefly of Mattered T&rms and vineyards, upon which some 
few of tjb® owners reside, though far ffie' greater part live within the 
Pueblo extends over a tract country 4.5 miles in 
andjll^ trt- breadth, and is consequently iis large as some of our Eng* 
li$h#t>undi^ ( yet, exclusively of the city, the whole consists of no 
^ 101 large farm houses, 77 smaller ones, 55.5 houses at^ 

t^hed to the vineyards, 23 houses situated in olive grounds, ahd 55 
IhcMdses in fruit and vegetable gardens. Such is the state of popiila* 
tion in one of the best, peopled districts of Andalusia, and perhaps 
in the finest climate and the^richest soil in Europe ; Every thing haa - 
been done by nature ; but the institutions of the government, and the . 
indolence of the inhabitants, have ciiected nothing to improve the 
advantages has bestowed. 

* The inhabitants boast of their patriotism a^ud tlie ciiu^i^. - 

of their country, and express their detestation of the' branch 
occasions. This detestation has beed^ evinced in the most inhumkn^i 
manner, by tire. murders committed upon several of the prisoners j 
nor would even those who are on their parole, and occupied in the 
labour of the fields be exempt from apprehension, if they ventured to. 
mix with the inh.Hbitants, or neglected the precautibii' of working id; 
parties separate ftom the Spaniards. I was informed iharXeres had 
furnished 7000 recruits for the armies ; a tale which T cannot be^., 
lieve, though asserted confidently by every one who has the mean^ 
of, information. It does not appear probable that 7000 men cooli 
be taken from a population computed* at 40,000 souls, ^wHert all the 
manfed men, the only sons, and the numerous ecclesiastics, arer 

the conscri]3lic^ : besides, had the whole of %am fur<« , 
jn the Same proportion, dieir arini|s would have a- 
^ moling io at least two millions of men ; but it is well known that 
thetiitiyer exceeded one tenth of that number. ’ p. 42, 43. 

Tnits as to the fiifeohood of tlm vstory told .him by 
is rather more civil than 

tb%wiog description is short, bnt lively and correct. 

* ;Tbis evening A delightful j the twilight in this cliliSi^e tingeV v 
tV#7 v^hh a*^vW<Pty of beautiful c< ‘lours, much resembling ihe 
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'^vanti httCiB o£ Cltfudei but of which no one can form an adequate 
Jdea wt visited the softth of Europe. The^* moon walk 

ing in fangbtness, ” the refreshing coolness of the breeze, and ili< 
sodthiti^ . tt:anquillit 7 of the scene, are trujy enchanting; nor an 
the fedmgs rendered less agreeable by the occasional tinkling*' of th< 
bells attached to the numerous strings of mules that pa^ undei 
qui* windows. * p. 44. 

> FiX)ni Xeres our author continued his tour bjr Lebrixa, whien 
he visited the convent; and his account of the interior deseiire? 
our attention. We may here, once lor all, protest against bi'- 
lug understood to apply any of the censures which some pas- 
sages in the history of tliye SpanisSrcvolution necessarily call 
forth, to the bulk ol the poqple, even where they happen to be 
the immediate actors. The higher orders are, in geher4N<. 
blame; it is to their apatliy and listlessness, their re^M for 
their property and their ease, that the greater part of the '^le- 
my^s progress may be ascribed. It is their jiiisgovoTiih^rf 'dl 
rile country that has corrupted and debaucind the ))nblicimin§d; 
— through ' their neglect and indiffh'once, the multitude haire 
often gone astray, left, as thciy almost always have been, t(# 
theihsdvcs; — and, above fill, to them alone can be imputed the 
perpetual blunders, and not unfrequent wfuit of patriotism, 
/which has marked all the revolutionary adminlstrt^ions, except 
%|l« govcrnit^ent of ^ho firt-t Junta of Sevill?. Among tlicsc er- 
iogtv? riioiii die softest name, we certainly Uuist place in 
i^.v'erv foremost rank, iliayeakjusy of England, flowing part- 
ly froin interested motives, partly iioni arrogajice and jjaltry 
Spanish conceit, which we would tain hope has not yet taint- 
ed,. bulk of the people, whicli has hitherto prevenled 
tliehi from profiting by their i;!!ic ice with us, and, more than 
aiiy thing iclse, lias palsied tlu'ir cifm ts against the coraiuou 
^pieany. With tliis warning against niiscoiistruction, we shall 
jyuw introduce our readers ir.to the i)urlour of tlic convent djf 
Lebxix^. 

< We visited the convent, which is built within the antlent ca^^. 
*rhe President, when he found we were EnglUhmen, treated ns wttli 
civility and attention; he pressed us to take Qur dinper Hirith hint'; 
which, however, ,jsre declined ; and he piously express!^ ‘ hfe grati- 
tude to God, for having inspired the King of England with the xp- 
r,olurion to support the cause of the Spani;irds ; declaring his cpR- 
fidence of success, because tJic holy Virgin was on osor side. 1 was' 
rurioai to ses dig libsfey cf die convent, as wcjl as, th^ private cpl-r 
lections in ihe ceils of ihe diffirent monks: From inspecting a 

« pUl^s books, it is as easy to judge of the turn of his mind, as from 
iidwing his a^isct'utcs : To a menk, hia'Spoks must b^h« 
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most valuable associates; and a greater impression is likely' to be 
produced hj them npon <i lecluse, tlun on one, who, by his intet- 
o^wse with^lbe woild, feels their influence ftequenily counter acted- 
Thc library of this institution, however, conuins little tlut can ex« 
pand the mind or enlarge its views, and consists pxincipally of ser- 
mons, homilies, and lives of saints ; histories of p«4«^ticular cliurchc^;, 
monasteries, and processions ; «i few classical books, a id some French 
ecclesiastical histories : The Bible, indeed, translated into Spanish 
from the Vulgate, and very liaiidsomel/ printed in twelve volumes, 
is conspicuous, but, I feii, is less read than any in the collection. I 
examined the list of forbid^a books, and certainly was not sm pris- 
ed to see Gibbon's Roman rlistory, I^cvtley's Lectures on History, 
.md Helen Mana VTKams's Letters ftoin I'lanLf/nmong the pro- 
scribed; biit I should iKJl before Iriire supposed that Blair's Strmonr, 
or Pinkerton's (Jeography, con tuned any heicticil doctrines that 
coi)|d possibly have hocktd the fodings of the mosf orthodox Ca- 
tholic ; they vs'ert, hoAWer, r*stiie(l in the piiliib’ted list. 

♦ The veherablc President, net withstanding h*s sanctity and bU 
pious lehance on the assistance cl me V'lrpiii, rchted a tale witji ex- 
ultation, which nnii.t ra’se i blush lor the dcpiwivity of Luroan na* 
^«ne. A iiumber Cif F^'cnch under Dupont, i ikcn prisoners at Bay- 
^ n, were ser.t to tins tc wn lor sccutit) ; but the inhabitants feanne, 
or pietendirg to feai, a ctaispuacy among them, rose, and in cold 
blood massac 2 i?d the wlide paily, amount iig to u^wMids ol eighty ” 
inoii. No inquiry was made resjiecting the conspu^icy previously 
to the massu le, nor has any subsequent r vestigitlon the coft- 
uct of those vdio perpetrated the deed bee*! attempted. That 
eighty unarmed men should project an imurrcciion in a town enn- 
^‘jniing j&ve or si\ thousand inhabitants, in the heait of an enemy's 
< oirntry, vl once tho) could have no hope of escaping, is too impr^- 
( able to le readily beloved; vet on tliis WTCtclicd pretence were 
these iinhapoy victims Si^crifccJ, by tiic mdolent w replies uhom 1 
at this moment sec loitering in the market place, iu a olalc of the 
most despicable apathy ; a set of beings too idle to labour, hut who, 
when tlieir vengeful prs»ions are lou'^cd, are capable ol ihi? most 
lioilible deeds o. cruelt). ' p, 47 — 4.0 , 

The mi^cellunc^ou^ nature of an article hko the jnc^cid car- 
lie® us lioxt to a Very ddKiaUfeuhjcHrt. Our uulbor has given 
an mtcre&ting account of AIoi.^o iVno, a »Sprim&h ain l, whb**c 
mnits are rated very hidi in Lis Oivii coirrfiy ; fliid probably 
overrated rtlCre, as lUdmlthoy seeni to bo by Mr Jacob; ftn* 
he ranks him, even as a painttT, with the most eminent of the 
Spanish masters. Now, we nnisi be iiiidorstood to spcalK with 
mudl deference, wdrenwcfull in qiiedion the ojriaion of Mr 
Jacob upon tins $nbjcet ; lor he has both seen the j)erfbrmanccfi 
#f thy«i mnstc^, wMch has ceriajuly ii.4j>T,e*Kd t9 nobody vvho 
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Juis the peninsute j and he has «hown him$^ to 

be very wiffl M^quainta^ ivith die art, as fer at least as this 
be doim.by lihe publication of his drawi^s* Moreqf^er, we dtT 
hot fe^i^arrantcd in pronouncing that Cano’s 6aae has 'liie^er 
mche^ beyond his own country, merely bcCahse the coi]pidn 
b^Sfi oh subject, or the Encycloptedias, or ‘even 
noy^and his commentators, make no mention of his mune :. For 
^«hf€sry one luiows, that these Encyclopaedias — abounding^ih the 
painful and accurate biography of all the reverend obsc^ri^ 
fflled with clal)orale accounts of every small doctor who ever 
published a sernion — carefully omiNteidcr each head a large 
prowrtion of the most ehi^nt men who have floupshed 
ejicn country— and, strange aS4t may ajqioar, ncither|t 
noy, nor Dryden, nor Graham, (to the best of 
tion), have taken any notice even of Velasqiic?, 
fVesnoy’s contemporary; nor of the exquisite 
^pmed the same ug.\ However, there is little doubt'^i^t 
Cano, now, lor the first time, appears Ixjfore the Eii^ 

; J|^lr 4 »ader ; and we caiinot help regarding tlie confined sphere 
which liis reputation has hitherto lieen moving, as affording 
*at:pres;m3ption against the solidity of its foundations. The foC 
/lowing is our atithor’s account ot this artist. 

' / f, ‘ Alonzo Cano v/as born at Gnnada in the year 1601 : his father 
.,^s an architect of some celebrity, and instructed him in the rudi- 
iijQn'ts of his art in that city. From Granada the family removed 
to Seville, where he studied painting under Francisco Pacheco, and 
afterwards under Juan de Castillo. He acquired a knowledge of 
sculpture under Juan Martinez Montanos; but, were we to judge from 
his> works, which ate distinguished by their simplicity, excellent taste, 
and grandeur of form, we should aitribute his progress rather to his 
diligently studying the specimens of Grecian sculpture which tlie 
palace of the Duke of Alcala afforded him, than to any assist?mce he 
could derive from coteniporary artists. • 

* The best of his early works are found in Seville, and consist ^of 
three paintings in the College of St. Alberto, and two in the Mon- 
^a^^tery of St. Paul ; the architecture, sculpture and paintings of 
wWch institutions were all executed by this artyJt before he hn^ itt- 
tainfed his thirtieth year- He fled from Seville in consequence ^f a 
, duel, and repaired to M.ulriJ, where he met with his follaW: stiu)ent 
Vcla^quea, who recomniendeJ him to the protection arid fatronage 
■ ‘ ' ..of 


* It nec.d^ scarcely be added here, tint w’^e aJUude to any thing 
rather tlian the labours of the venerable and eul^hteiiecl Drjl^ees, 
for wrhom all who. prize b-iniing, worth iud liberty, civJ ani.jjfeli- 
gioufl, haiit a true respect. 



^|t>ugh wUose influence h^,p]btf^ed TO 
4ElD^flfltteot,^l«»o designer 

ef ^m4i^b!tc,w<n;)c$ : nb* were hi$ t^nts;^ a ^iiiter unemplay* 
ie^j; i>wiod he painted* many of tlible pictures whicli Me 

different parti of the kingd^ ; he also erected a 
p^]p^/arch at' the gate of Ouadalaxarat in Madrid, tacommi- 
me na^iage of the King with die Ardidu^he&s Mary of 

' ' ♦f^oreraoved^t^ Toledo in 164*3; aild>i^upon suspicion of hav- 
, ':itKg. i^ttsed the death of his wife, ^as cTOfined in the prison of the 
Ipbuisicion, and stifeied tQi'ture before that tribunal ; but no con* 
fession being extorted frpj^im he wf s liberated, and, resuming hfs 
profession, enrichid the cathedral .^,mat city with his works* Be* 
period and 1 6250 he pTOl^d in Valencia, and at the.^on- 
,4^^iistoy-^tihe Carthusians at Porta celi, whence he returned to his 
^ and was appointed a prebend* in die cathedral of that 
dignity was bestowed upon him more with a view of 
his talents as an artist, than from the expectation of his 
v^j^lbrming any religious duties ; and he was, in coasetjt^n^, 

. M one year before he entered into Jioly orders : This time, 3t%e ex- 
piration of the first period, was extended to a second year, wbeni fk ' 
ing no inclination for sacred duties, and refusing o> be ordainled^4 
Cabildo applied to the King, and his stall was declared vacan^tJ*^’'‘ 

* Cano, deprived of his benefice, repaired to court to make kno^ 
his complaints ; but finding he could obtain, no redress without , iltil# 
dergoing the ceremony of ordination, he was induced by the 
of SalamTOca, who e^'teemed his talents more than his piety, tso blaier 
privately into deacon’s orders : The bisliop then exerted his influence, 
and obtained the restitution of his benefice in GrTOada, with the pro- 
fits which had accumulated during his suspension. He continued in 
that city fill his death, in 1667 ; and enriched the catliedral and other 
churches with bis productions in painting and sculpture. ' Tiiis' artist 
literally appears to have felt the ruling passion strong in death 
for when the priest who attended him presented the crucifix, he turn- 
ed his eyes away, and refused tp took at it, because the sculpture was 
',]|U badly executed; but asked for a plain cross, which beihg brought 
to him, he devoutly ^braced it and expired. 

, , f^ Abmao Cario was one of the best painters ever educated in Spain, 
still niOre celebrated as a sculptor ; Though the former ap- 
to have been his favourite art, he more eminently excelled in 
which he seemed to regard as a relaxyition from the sever- 
'‘ir of his principal pursuit He appears, watb all his fi|ifsh:4ii,'to 
haVe be^n humane and charitable ; for it is related, thatwltTO hehad 
ti6 mbney, he wauld give his sketches and paintings tp tl^pObr to 
'^efi^ve their necessities. I hope ymi will nor be tira^ ^rtth’ tbfs di- 
"^^sion on thtjfelbiography of so celebrated a man. 
jpVbbaWy havexiever before heard; but m Spain bel^^s ; 
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occupy stft obi^W* 

‘-^^mpresfwg into a.lvtw* s<i*W .Wflisefcs 


|i!?f^5acj^ ft gfOater, len^jA than bdore, the ex^tfinft 
^|!the^^vernnici»t', nn<l its jcaloCisy of Englau4^ 


of the pubiic mind in Spuiu uj>on thi? essonli**! point , 
Svluitever may bn tlie fceiijigs of t1ie^)rivilcge(l orders* Onr^ 
autUor boinj^ of that suie ckss of* poJiumns wlso bttikl^||ieir^ 
{Opinions upon t]ie most solul Ibimdation, is vcry .IpSfejtt':'^^ 
praise of Lord Wellesley ; ami omits, in his uced^t'^^i 
noble persoii’s reception, all mention of the triumpb^^^- 


the steppinfif on shore upon a Freiicli ibp, as an enit^e^ wfiii 
|;Kimg t\’iu^ushcd Buoriaparle. We would fain hope thattfiii^ 
idory jja untoululcd ; or at least that tlic pageant may have been 
fil lip by some ^Spaniards unknown to the Englishman* Cer- 
it is, that nodiinjt could be iuiicicd Ics^s coiislstcnt w ith the 
^xfeellent sense, and iiidced tlie various ability inanifestecl. in 
rile Marquis’s clesjiatcfi on the state oi‘ Spairn so ottou extolled, • 
4i1fld so dos^ervedl y ; and vei^ appro})rinteIy inserted by Mr Ja- 
in his appendix, liut, if all notice of tliis flag scene 
au^pressed by our author’s prudence; and if he is prone 
to laud exisUnjr govornmehts, aiul ininkters for the time. Jjo- 
ih^, ho is manifestly under the influent^d of no such feelings 
vviiili respect to \^6kc adminisiraiions which have cea«cd to ex- 
ist^ apd those eminent personii who a^e no longer on the riglit 
;dde of t^e question. It is ovklcnt tlmt the reason here ceases j 
and ihci^ boirig no indecorum (wq believe tliat is the 
ayt) in vituperating cabinets and mimsters who, having h>ftt tiydr 
ofiicial existence, are to all iisehil purposes, as it \<rci*c, defiirtt^, 
a reasonable latitude of aburo may be indulged .in nt their ex^ 
pense. We have filroady notiakl owt atitliOTV frj^ 
ing with &e laf-e government of , Spam ; Tfeii k ht« JoitrWt’df 
tlife I^resWfBt dfthe jTuptaV 

* Tie Count Altaiiilra, as preddertt *^ the Jtinta, £|s 

rank pcrba^>^, to have h<wri flrit pUtieW, I hf y® ot^?scej^’ Wrta in 
the public struts. ba^ p^sfegnoiiiy Wk baboon, and i$ said 
to possi^te litrie of ipaii. Ife is escoif- 

ed to the ;^d4r!8ar b^fe^riyi|f tbc horse gbafd^ in a cKiiriot df^a ^ 
despicable by tVro mofenij^ jilhile die? populS^ 

lIsEeeringly caU him the-lphg'ef^^Se^^^ p*65/ 

^ ^ ^ f ’ y ' 'The 
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the JtWta’s goV€ramenti|- W 

hftveaiieeeeded it in a very 
as lidf'beloiig to the sale cfii« 

gi^|**g 't}i^%tri^, it is scaw!ely 
P thfe puit>0^ of^expre^^^ ahbomuc^ 

^ iffcliich ne 'is pi^ feur of 

iixiihi^eci pov/er, as hot suited to the wc live i;u 
'>! public minSt nevdr having b^en minted to political subjects^ er- 

hpon theie topics has been the natural consequence ; 
^irtd tiieir best'writers ha^^never ventured to discuss matters reht- 
iii^ to flie extent or limits'''^ power^^cessary for the functions of 
at ; but have ‘geiieraliy^ibn fined themselves to political 
i adapted to the actual state of Spaiur at the pt*Hod in 
Tliose persons, who had paid any attention to 
had borrowed tlie td&as of vMDntosquieu^ w'ho ^cer- 
his readers with jealous fcars of the dapget.of unli* 
ihUed pbwer ; which, however calculated lor the timcsl 'o£ 

’ Europe in which he lived, are ill-adapted for the purest- n)^ day, 

^ ^ In all n>y conversiitioiis with the epaniards who oUinJOurfqif, 
convocation of the Cortes, I liave felt a persuasion that tiny ar<3 
lodking at the proper means of salvation: that an cxv'^-utivcs^rtd 
legislative power, is what tlie present stare of their corn* n y demand^ 
that II dictator, not a senate, is the great desideratum. tU* ver ’ 
Ptate of this government rnayjjc hcreaficr, nothing can be wc i 
it is at present; and no change can injure the people, except Eypneh 
siubjugation, an evil which, I believe, will never befal diCii>,j iu Sjjiu? 
of all their blunders and consummate indolence. The present ^ysteih 
unites tlie evils of the three forms into which govcnmienti. are Ujjuaiiy. 
divided, witliout possessing the advantages ofeltiter; and, in oile deso- 
hiting view^ presents the debility of a worn-octt "desj^tism, Wiib<jut 
its>secrccy orits union ; the insolence uiul intiigdes ofait aristocracy, 
without its wisdom or refinement; and the faction and indcclsipti <’f 
i de.mocracy, without die animated energy of popular feeling. 

4U is dqu bifid, wavering, and indecisive;^ the resoludom of one day 
tt)ntradicting Cho^.of the preceding, and the, labours of one section 
int^fering wit^ tliose of another, ^in a manner, that produces universal 

^ .V 

‘♦^'1 'shall dismiss this subject with observing, t^t the, mcmbw jtte 
annual salary of 4000 dollars; yiriiKoat wbjcbj!i^uyi^i^» 

' are situated in parts of die country 0 (xuni^|b^^e^ 

|>feSei^,^a!fa fe;pi^ winch they can draw do retinues, ' 

even Ul’tbeijr parsimQniou5=<{^onom.y^ 

; We are 8<)rr/ that our , 

of^v/iQe^. ih^ei^hLtli wonder, of* the v 
, to all go^d^^miards^ . 

j^k*d3aructor >nly,ihii^ the nifiguyic^ce of iev^al, its fj 




lie foHbiving remarks i3l(;tke 

ship and i^gfonv are evj(te dia prodiK^ ;of one 
toniedV bolK'l^ reSectioti and to compdsil&)it; 
we b© di^^osed to think that they underrate ^W;eails W 
auitljc^r bontession- and even omit altogether t]^ of 
its wotat eflect, its getting rid of tlie resti^irits 'erf^ 
tri^iihg the mind to habits of casuistry, and cnthin^'ith'e^^ 
to oascvcontcmplations, . ■ 

y On Sunday I went to the Cat}iedra},<^to see the ceremony ctfhigli 
Msiss. There is a pomp and splendour in the Catholic worship, w*hen 
jperformed in a country where diat rclig^ is established, wliich, like 
any other pageant, dazzles for^a,monicn1S and confines the attention 
to the imposing spectacle ; bat i< it so di:6Perent from any of oor^ifetl- 
ings of religion, tiuit the impression it makes upon us> dlifl|sr5,4ib> 
tie^ from that which the best scenes in a theatre produce. , 
however, jvho, from early and repeated association, haVe con^c^'ctcd 
these ceremonies with religious ideas, and with the strong of 

adoration and gratitude, the effect produced must be very great, 
t}|0 toh I should suspect very transient. 

: '.tfrjiave frequently visited this Church before, and, every time 
such increased admiration, that I am afraid to attempt a de- 
j^fiption of it, from a consciousness of the difficulty to do justice to 
|ny dwn impressions. From the climate, it is necessary to exclude 
||ie heat, and of course the iight ; there are consequently but few 
'Windows, and those of painted glass, barely sufficient to give light 
enough to distinguish, on fiist entering, the various surrounding ob- 
kei$. This produces a solemn effect on the high altar, which is bril- 
liantly illuminated wdth wax-tapers of an enormous size. The deco- 
rations of this altar are splendid and sumptuous beyond description ; 
the quantity of gilding on die borders of the different compartments, 
filled w'ilh imakesand pictures; the massy silver and gold ornaments, 
ttiid, the Vails of bronze, tastefully designed, compost a most impressive 
whblp. 'fhe priests kneeling before the altar, and in silence ofiPerinf'g 
tip their devotions, the clouds of ascending incense, and the pious on 
their knees, in the most striking attitudes, altogether’ form, a scene 
tliat at once captivates the Imagination, and suspends the reasoning 
faculties ; it is a sccnife to be felt, bpt not described sensations it 
produces may be indulged, but cannot long delude a.reflecting mind. 

* My Eiighsh ideas wcie not to be seduced by this ihipoting.spec- 
taclci and f could not.refraiiii after a few minutes, from calij^ting 
Wiaj portion of all that is valuable in man, of moral rceiitudeij^j^- 
tievoleht propensity, and of patience hi adversity, is {WcHhiced'l^^ll 
this ctoiaSy- mi'^hinery. That some part of this inachhuny 
useful ft W'oUld be unjust to doubt; and rash must tliat man lie, whc^ 
^uid hastily and inconsider,ari^y Icyel to the jfrKjWd^^ven these sup*. ; 
portsi’fecble as they arc, of ih^ virtue and consolatrbft of a whole pe^ 
pie. d'utinea©;n ktiveen tl.e J5ngIiili;Ciq3i^j' ihd these, of 
‘ \ lie 



^ C^IKh^c ChuTi^f ks weW as some of our English sectamt, f^idiaft 
t^SRirmer. all ihar public lerviccs* strive chiiily to enforce practi* 
eajl^iTtuet vbile die UtEer Uy the greatest sm.ss on the aUhereueelo 
l^ir BpeeJ^iar ntes and docirmes. 

* l^ftiy^liDn in every country is calculated to produce an cfiect cm 
npmYiufrs as ^ell as on mor«ds. In England, an ( those who read 
1;|lt Ih^le or not at all, the cfTt ct is accotnplrshcd by public pio<u:iiiugi 

! >ut in Spain, \^hore preaching u by no means tommon, ilie know- 
edge of Religion is ^ept alive by stnsiVcieprcsentationsot the events 
of the Goojjcl history. Tftfese aie ei^hibitpd in the Cliu cht^, or die 
Calvaries, on the days set apart for celtbratmg the leading facts Of 
the Chri’jtun Religion, or bh days coojj^cia’^ed totJiC memory of par- 
ticular Saints, from these the collect wich toleiabie accf^- 

racy the true accounts of dn life and miracle., ot our S.iviotir and Ids 
A|mtlcs ; bat they receive with equal ci edit legends of S iints, which* 
the marnet In which they are tiught, they cannot distingUidi 
ftom atuhentiL facts : Tlut viit ’c, wh cl c nght to 1 'ini the^iiliimate 
object of all true religion, wh^h fl^^'Mtes ni in to the highest i.*nk of 
tvhichhc IS «uscv"pi'l>lc, and a ini latts him to a si-pciicr order of 
beings, IS left to the coi.fcsscr to be imp*c> '’J cii tha irnpd of tho 
p^niteat. 

* Auricular confesdon is b it a poor sub titutc foi public preachy 
iug ; or railiei, pub.ir teaching, which Kuitirmaiion iiuroduccct 
is an c\ccllciit sub titu^o for .mncul ir c^? U s^l^n. The dignity cf tho 
pulpit makes roprocl nu re v\wre, dcnuiCiUions more alarming^ 
ulvKe mere po’*ciful, and ciMsolation :e sc'othm^ ; while tl^e in- 
timacy, and ‘‘oitic‘’mta the fimiluiity oi a»ii.ci lir confc^^bion, make5 
the penit^nl fc d but too loicibly that Uie sp i ..ual guide has all tlic 
j 'issioiis and we ikiie s of those who uly on J im. 

‘ I si ould,hok ever, be soiry to see this pi act icc abolished till some 
h itiT w^eie iiitK Ji red in its stead ; for though it be obvious that tlic 
ptfligacy of the higher classes i. not corrected by their Rcli^oit* 
and white ar dominion they may allow then priests over their miA 
in/l iheir ntuils, they allow them very little over their morals ; ycr, 
t ich the middle and h ver ranks of sou e^’y, who form fte most vir- 
tuou» and moial class of the people, they have a beneficial influence. 
With the higher order, ihegieatstiuggle of uic confessor is to keep 
the mind free fiom doubt®, to enforce submission to the dogmas an4 
ccrcitionies cf the Chuicli, and prevent the inroads of heresy. With 
the otl^or classes theic i.. no such t isk ; they nevei leid books writtien 
by foieignci®, nor ever (onvcise with them; they have no dcttbtt 
oA points of faith, no sciupic ?n ir.itters of c^'romony ; and tlic tasfe 
of the confessor Is more directly addiessed to the formatickB of the 
n.cual habits cf sobriety, honesty, and veracity. On these 
they have cvideutly been siicrcssful ; for I have neycr been in any 
i;puntry w*here the mass of Uie people has appix)ached the qondUiPt 
the Spaniards in these tespects. In chastity, as far as t ctin 
they base not UcA so succes ful» Whethea: the evil arise from the 

ctdtbacr 
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ceKbacf of the voluptuous climatei 6t the iema5ns"bf 

Moorish manners, 1 cannot determine ; but there Is, in this 
a de^gree ;bf profligacy extending to all ranks in this country, which 
I t,tU 9 t will ever remain unexampled in our own. A priest, ' with 
‘whom I was conversing on this subject a few days ago, assured tue, 
tbat^ pf the numerous females who came to him for absoluiiOn'i'he 
sddotn found any who oonfessed the violation of any commaudniehr 
Imt the seventh. ’ p. 84? — 88. » , ^ . .i. 

^ ‘A variety of parlicnJars are adJoil, illu^tjrhtive of thp cere^ 
ifednics i»r the Koniisli Church in Spaiti, tvp believe, with sid- 
ffcienl aceiir.'u y, e\eei>ting one small slip, Mr Jacob dcrftlos the 
i^aahli ( ijstojii of calJijig i/id y/;7i".s7, who carries the holy cle- 
rnehts to peWbrui extreme unction williid, * IJis If 

VO •> not, the exprcj-siou of ^ His Majesty,* of'V^'riiclr 

Majesties, * is ap})!ie<l, not to the priest, hut to the sacred?(|fe-. 
vaeJits ihcrjSi-lvv'h ; mid rii<‘ans nothing more absurd in, Spaiifsh, 
than our Knglisli expression of ‘ 1-oj'd * does, wlien onplo^^d^ 
to d(^;ignate the higlu'st of b-Jiigs. It may be expected that 
«nnctiiiiig should be added louehijig the Ijiquisition j and, 
fmui what (mr anlhor slates, it is prettj'^ clear, thttt alter all the 
snctTs wlueh havt' been cast on the enemies of intoleniiiee, ty- 
ranny, rnid political ulmses in gonend, by the pretended friends 
ofttieSpanianls, and tlie true and well )iaid, and for the present 
faitliliii, ctiamrions of every bad ili^titutio]l — the interested mor- 
lidit, who.-it} r.uitto is, ihai * Whainrr />, h rig/u '’ — this sanift 
L^qmsition, tln'<;:gh it may have given over treating the puWic . 
«t«tated times with an /Julo (^a is nevertheless in full forte 
stsid activity — ready to inlerhiedclle on every oeeaftioii — j)r(v 
jikiirod lo go iu'ii as far as the govcuunent can be bribed, or liie 
people terriiied or lulled to permit vi j .iuid always on the ulei’l, 
t>y fill sucij moans, to extend the sphere of its activity find in* 
liuoiice. ^.'ot'»vithst^nidiag the disposition, our authoi’ says', 
which Juj feniid in society to ti eat the Holy Odlee as insigni- 
ficant, duri^ the slion period of his stay at Keville, two in- 
stances occurred witiiin his kjiowledge, which, as he renuu'ks^ , 
evince ‘ its me<5dling disposition, ’ An Englishman having 
ii^ported some lauidkerchicfri marked with patriotic eitibfeins, 
aroong which the printer had unluckily. iiitroduc^ some reli- 
gious ngures, :is ci'osiers, croisses and mitres; the Inqufgitioii 
soon liM notice" of the fact ; and, under that those 

goods inight be used to bring rdigion into c-e’iteinpt f we jsup- ^ 
pose by uie .samc process vmidi was employed agaihk . the 
‘ great statesman now no mQi;e; ’ by Mr Wedgowoa in Im iiK 
genioua pots), thq IJoly offlcjcj*? seized upon th^ wholp a&SfUt- ' 
mmi, andhad^it bumU A howw^v^ ;hiwl’ , 
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Wll nigb fered ^rse. He had prepared a cargcr of woiS' fov 
^XportttUoa j ^ind by accident, the bales were injir!vi*c 1 with a 
crQ$%i. Innnediatc consultntibn was holdoii a# to die j rocwt 
nigs, tdJ?Ki Instituted against tlie perf-ini who da^^cd to pro- 
pha^ so sacred a sjmK)! ; b^it the delinqiu^t being a gt>od 
some one gave him notice of his dat.gcr ; rnid heiiip- 
abb ^ iYj('aii of ingenuity' and resources, he liimv.,-]!’ 

Jjjfprgthemng the upright line ol the cross, and cl.tpjnng two 
llbkes on the short part. of it : So tliitt when the I buy < 3 ffic-crs 
ejune to seize the bales?' they appeared to be inr.r'.ed {w?ly with 
a harmless anchor. Oiur author acids, .that he Inn? in- 
formed, that, of late years, the viotinjfi <'f the l i have 

been, not .spiritual de]inqiu*nts, but j^ers''.ns guilty of 
a singular treatinent for such an ollence in a coiuj? ry ^so Httlo 
notQtl for chastity. However, when l>e visit'd fl.e building, 
anti was shown n light and airy cell, in a sJiiall g;nrd{'n planted 
with oi'^ingo and fig Irec^s, and was told that t!u.* otlicrs were 
similar, he asked, njitiinilly ('nongh, if tlsere wc?*e arjj' jU’ison- 
ers in coiifiecinen^^, any snbtorraiioou.j cellr., or ijr.!»-;ir.ients of 
toi?tin*e Ihit ^ to tfiese questions, ’ (.says he, in /Av.Vcv) ‘ 1 cmiid 
^ oh'^iii no ycjdiry, ’ I'he innuoitce uf tla? i‘l(U*gy is so great at 
Seville, that it sjuns no theatre nor any place oi’ public aniuse- 
fuent Is pcTiniftcd. \ 

The proce ss of tydriug rnoeers to be bci^rr Iuonvi.*, and 
practised in a more masterly style in .Spain, than hi any o- 
I her count ly. Perhaps t)u;se Vvho attend to the fbilowiijg ex- 
tract, may rather wonder at Uic inliueiice oi‘ the clergy there 
being so great as it still is, than at its diminution ; am! may 
teel a greater degree of adiniraliou, wdion they n l!ect on tJie 
strufygles which the .?panirdi jirasnats have made ibr llie benefit 
of &urii masters as they appear to li'^e imdr r. 

‘ The tithes c.olh*cl<'d in Andalusia extend to every agdcultural 
prixluction, and aie rigitlly cv..icied, not, as wiili tr„ an ijjc ^nuind, 
hut after it his gone thioiiyh all die necessary f>roccssos ’<> fit ft 
f ir the use of rmiu. M’hus, wheat and b.irh’y nnist not only he cut, 
ifcut ihiadied and wrnnovved, before the riUies are taken. Olives, 
wlKfrh form a most important article in this vicinity, when rl ey ?ire 
sold ia the state in which they are grov;n, pay the tithe only < 5:1 the' 
quantity carried away ; but if theie be a mill, and od-n.{ .s"^cs on 
the, farnt, one-temh of tlie o’d is taken by the collecu r. Jti tli© ■ 
same manner, the tithe ujvu grapes, wlu'ii tlie gr.are.s are..v»Jd,' ijs 
paid, ih fi nit; hut who'll made into wane within the disaict, th© . 
church receives cne-lench cf the liquor. " ^ 

* The principle upon wdiicli tins is fuiinJecl seomc to he*, ihst tl^.© 
sWrc'h riuiy receive orio-h.'nth clothe produce in the first JJt^a ni 
it bec*0iii«s fit icr ule j for If ivinc he luade liuo hnndy, or 

v/iu*^4r. 
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^negZTf tBe church receives its dues from the '171009 ^nd opt from ' 
those articles into which it is afterwards converted. The more va- 
loable productions of the field, such as liquorice and suQfiachf as 
well os the minuter articles of the garden, such as melons, puropHlJLH^ 
omons^ garlic, peas and beans, all contribute an/ equal proport^ 
to the support of the ecclesiastical establishment. The right td 
tithes has be?n lately extended to such wild fruits as caft^' Se • 
evien for the smallest sums : thus the tunas, or prtchly pearsy~|^^ 
figs growing on the opuntia, a wild fruit with which the hedges # 
bmirid/ and consequently of little value, —Jiave lately been subjected 
to die iltbing system. One-tenth also of all the domesticated ani- 
mals is delivered to tlie lithe-collector, as well as the wool annually* 
shorn from the sliet'p. 

* Composition for tithes is a practice wholly unknown in Anda- 
lusia. The Cabildo annually sells the tithes by a specks of auc- 
tion; and where no person bids sufficiently high, the articles m pi&en 
into its own hands, and collected in storehouses within the dist^Ct. 
In either case, the collectors of the tithes have no common interest 
with tlie farmers, who, from submission to the Church, frequently* 
aiiffcr the grossest impositions without an effort for redress, kno<v- 
ing that, in any appeal ilicy might make, priests would be tl^ir 
judges. Before the revenues are collected, the Cabildo issues Its 
billets of repartimiento to the different claimants on their fund, 
which entitle the bearer to a certain sum of money, or a specific 
quantity^ of produce, and, being easily transferred, are frequently 
sold by the necessitous clergy. Those who have billets for pro- 
duce, receive it at the storehouses where it has been deposited by 
tht? collectors ; but those who have billets for money, receive it from 
the treasurer of the Cabildo, as the purchasers of the tithes make 
tlicir pavments. There is an uniformity in this system which pro- 
duces effe cts diametrically opposite 10 those which are felt in Eng- 
land. In Spain, it is the clergy who oppress, and the farmer who 
is def rauded ; in England, it is the farmer who imposes, and the 
clergyman who is the sufferer. ' p. 99 — 101. 

Mr Jacob's sUy fit Seville uitordcd him abundance of oppor- 
• tunitlcs of ir.tuil/'ing his taste for the fine arts, in the study pf 
the various admirable pictures witli which that city abou^i^. . 
He has mingled an account of niany of these wi^ his narrattyl; N 
and we have derived gr€>at satisfixetion from perusing Ids bb* . 
servationy. lu ierring tK> his work for a \1iricty of othe^l in- 
formation respi CiiiUT botli the masters and the pictures ;tffeni- 
selves (pavticuknly ior notices of the works ana life of^Cam- 
pana, an artist whom \vc suspect he overni»iises), we cannot 
ai|^id inserting the follcxviirg veiy favourable specimen of oiir 
autlior's cognoceuza. It is the description of one of the great 
'jBuriilo’s finest pieces. ; , 

‘ Mqscs striding the rock is a most wonderful prodttctidn ^^e 

anxiQVo 
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ai^ious countenances of the Israelites, all eagerly crowding to the 
water, aS-e ea^^ct representations of what might be supposed the ex- 
pressions pf pejppfe in such a state. The 6 gttre of the mother with an 
eageHy stretching out her hand to catch a few drops for her 
lamenting the delay in obtaining a supply, and a boy 
XDpnnted ph. a horse, stretching forward to the stream, are esteemed 
thg 3 i!p 5 C.|gures, while the countenances of all discover gratitude lo 
fer mis imexpected supply. I never felt so much pleasure from 
riiH^finteinplation of any work of art as from this picture ; but, not- 
; withstanding the admirable expressions *h the countenances, I could 
not, help admiring the shadow of the rock from which the water 
gushes out. A passage in the sacred jvritings mentions as a luxury 
** thte shadow of a great fock in a dlesert wilderness ; ’* it is hero 
displayed most admirably ; the rock is high and large; within its 
sh* 4 de the people appear protected from the rays of the sun, which, 
seem to.^iffiwc a burning heat over every other part of the scene. * 

Tlie letters of Mv Jacob arc, indeed, cxtrcnioly orcHliUiblc to 
his goncral Information and activity, "rhem arc few subjects 
on wliich he docs not touch ; and in almost every one he seems 
to be at Jiome. Trusting to this, it is true, he soWtimes makeis 
a dash out of his way, and then ho is apt to lose his footing. 
We might ptunt out several su(‘h false* ste}>s ; but it would lie 
invidious. We shall therefore only notice such as a J^Vilow of 
the Royal Society ought not to have made, and as a little 
temperance in the display of his gifts, would have saved our 
author from falling into. Thus, had he been content, at p. M.SO, 
to use the vulgar name of /j/ad’ l ad^ and at )>. to ojnjdoy 
tlie still more cornmon name of Irad^ mankind, to tJjc end of 
time, might Juive remained as ignorant of Jus niinera logical 
endowments, as he is of nrinendngy. Rat, lest his readers 
should not understand what be meant by * a vein of black 

• l^ad, ' and * a mine of lead 5 ’ in case they might havo 
any doubt as to tlie extent of liis scientific acquirements, ho 
must npeds translate ‘ black lead ’ into *’ mohfbdcna; ’ and, by a 
^j^noire. singular alchemy still, transmute ‘ lead ' into ‘ phtmhago. * 

a Fellow of the Royal Society speak of the degree 
, whicli was measured in Peru (p. HvS.) ; nay, we 

wilknbt wctn iienriit such a dignitsiry to teil us tliat the ‘ work 
Vcf Aliiiomon, published in 814-, ilescrilx^s the mode of mea-^ 

\ curing a degree of’ the meridian, tke rrsult qf^kteh very near- 
yh corresponds with the more recent cxperinierits made iu 
Peru and Lapland:’ First, (to omit all otiicr objections), 
because the mode could have no result at all ; and next, be- 
cause no i-esult could corresjjond with the * experiments {mo«-» 

* surements). made in Peru and Lapland, ' umess it was wide 
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of the Per the Lapland nimuresctfent/to^i^^^^ 

autbot obviously alJu(|jB8, is that of Maupettais, now aiicer ^ 
ed to be crroriot)i!s. In this histance. Mi* Jaoob^is b0:t%cS, 
tw beJbrej by :i litrle stretch of ambition j: he must not ' 
ftabniar v/It!i An-bic aulJiors, but with the history of sci|bi6 
•the Past ; unu ^o }(c lii ;covers, wliat wc venture 
ther man ^^ iil ever find in these writers. Thus much it w 
eumlxAt oa us to set down; but we cheerfully rec&ir::^ 
prah;' iilreidy b' stowed oil our author for the gener 
^corrortrii ^ ” of Ids infbnnntion. ‘ f 

iVtitn Tv.'ville Mr Jncob returned to Cadiz ; — as usual, hMrJnjj: 



' force 


• — ii>i ii.su;;s u'cdng not*iin;X bf th 


their rrifolty and tlieir boid- 
ra, nor finding the .suialh 


much abcjiit VfA.vVii rb, 
as ii.a 

tr^ire oi’ their exi^Jteiico. Wc shajl not stop to givfi 
of ];*i*r arcouut <d’tlic agrlcultu/c in tho'VmtIi of 
it is riitiier meagre and uusitiisfictory ; uor of 
. l*u’< s and* royal monopolies, \'':iic'h are pictly fully 1 
^Nlor siiali we extilact tli^ lively and shocking descriptii 
bull fcci^t wdiicii he inserts; both beoaust* the subjec 
riCntlv kncivn, and because it is too oiiious to corttonpktc. 
After painfully getting througdi the disgusting details of it, still 
more jriinfal and disgusting i‘i it to inwt with such a^reniark 
dof'cs it. ‘ ffovvover repugnant/ says he, ‘ this, diversion 
^ ine.y ajvpcrr to every delicate and feeling mind, it is iiioro 
‘ fmjiK'nted and aJ:r:irod by tlic Udjos than liy the gentlemen ; 

‘ iljicy attend iioe exliibitions in tlicir gayest dresse.^ apjilaud 
‘ the address of the i/ihuman combatant and fee l tlic {^rentes? 

‘ solicitude jt the difiereni critical turns of the fight. ' Many 

* of tlie young Ciiun^y geutieme v inaly trace tlK*ir rein to tliVF.- 
< spcctiu-k^s, as doculedly os EiKyishnieii oi'tbfc sinnc,* cinsy’iiiaif 
‘ trace tlicii’s to Newanarkef. Ciot, it is the great ohjett 

* v/hidi ( iigagos tlie attention ef iliiit description of inea tiis- 

‘ tingiiislicd by the term Ivlajcs. ’ p, l7o* . . ^ , 

Oil his return to Cadiz, our autlior has ^casion to ;$ojne 
remarks not very favourable to the loyalty of the Spat'*' 
and to censure still more uueqcj’vocauy tkeir nauLiCf*| 

Into this fu^d, for obvious prudential rcaisoiis, we 
td follow him* We do not belong, us we b^tore 
class of Sfr/t' poliliciaits ; and there is no saying 
rcpriesentatk^i from some Spanish mvoy might^have'itf^^^^^^ 
'fani quarter. Turn Ave then gkidly to a saf TBienvo, ^nddhr^ 
upon, wliich we can dwell fin* ever, vMth the'^’ondor 







t6 it which 
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t6#,^2€ri^rived for ^he 

_ ^ '^C4:^ab9me^;:tpt. ini- 

tSiS^ day t^^pseq^cntly fell 
MCitdii ; a|^ Pljnien)u$ widoyvs and 
thejSr;bu>l(i^nds and fatliars in 

tmg\with!hdescribablcemo- 
and^the im^drnmg^^ tvhtch 
\vhen the united flw» rf 
T J amidst the prayers and b«?ne* 

eiped^jfion 6f vanquishing ihe 
. sb Jwg” meiii Imj^soned'Vfi^thin their 
ge dayj-me^ saUi^d/a^^ expectation aftd anxiety. The 

"* I incr^sitd the suipenise, and wouiad up die feelings pf 
S<3»i ify a state of phreniy- wrd day brought in- 
Jfence' that ^e hosti^ wwe approaching each other, with all 

thh pre^rations of determhi^d^hostility. The sniph Were not ^dble 
f^Om tlie ranip^ts, hut the orolli^s.of citizens assembled Uiere had 
their ears assailed by the roaring of the distant cannon : the anxiety 
ctf the femmes bordered on insanity j but more of despair than of 
hope was vfeible in every countenance. At this dreadful moment, 
d sound, louder than .any that Ivad preceded it, and attended with a 
cdlumn of dark' smoke, announ^^sthfat a sliip had exploded. The 
madness of the was tmtfed to rage against England ; and 

exclamations bursi denotiinchng instant death to every man 
Who spoke the language of thfir enemies. Two Americans, who 
witli|j||be pe(^le,'1fed, and hid themselves, to avoid this 
.[ebttllition of pc^vtlar fdfy ; which, however, subsided into the calm^ 
of despairi^ when the thunder of the cannon ceas^jd. They had 
l&ohope of conquest, no cheering ei^e^utions of greeting their viqto- 
s counirymen, Wt 6f sharing ti-iamphal laurels witli thofe who 
[ l^ ej^iag^m die conflict ; ei^ only hof^rd that the objects 

and^^lhat hope found some re- 



stortil.that tended only to keep alive, 

' the ^j^hotrers of the day, and to fuepare them for 

rf d|«^.en5Uing iDorping, when <S^ wrecks 




r frwe seen on rfi9CBi ^ ^ . 

iwnllieoftlHtk i^ctorious ipaeihyi ■ -^ v* 

. tonflfe ngefn 

b|:t6Wa^s |b|^il!u!l^t9#trp^Vw. 
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Tpf th«tn tet'lli* «o«jtr»itis and the ho$t>itaU ; vAiSSk the pnetts *i|rR<ttlt 
jidministcnn* dufer t«$t 'offices of teiigidlisijto those wilose depar^l^, 
spirits tos^ wir ifight before the}r could reach the asjrlums appoint^' 
I'd for tb^r teception. When t)ie fiiet emotions subsided* th# 
people of Cafdiz strongly manifested (heir contempt of dte i^p^nchb* 
wUomtliey accused of having deserted them in the^h^r.^f battle t 
and the attention of Lord CoUingwood to the wounded Slmnldh piy 
soners* induced them to contrast the conduct of their ^nefpUf 0Bfi- 
mies with that of their treacherous allies. ’ p« 17^—181. \ 

These deeds of onus .and of mercy, did, we ^ 

(teem onr nation.il cUarnet-tr from the foul stain which ti^ uh 
Ikir of tlie Spnnisli irigates bad left upon it, and docs sdll leave 
upon flic inoinury of its aiithop. But Mr Jacob has found oul* 
another method oi' wiping that blot away. In giving, aa 
count of the veteriui Don Alvlar, one ot' the best 
in (he service, he inibnus us, that lie commemded one 
four frigates ‘ te/nVA wn’ intir(vplpd before the tear began ’ that * 
he hnd passed some} ears in South America, and waaon.hia 
return to his native country, with hie, ’Wife, his children, and , 
his wealth. When they met the Brideh scu^rem, lie was in a 
boat eoming from the Commodore’s ship : The vessds engaged ; 
and he sa\v\hc bne blow up in which his whole earthly trea* 
suvos were stored. He i.as carried prisoner to England }, and, 
frfiys Mr Jacob, ‘ on a proper r<^rcsentatiop of his case to the 
‘ Govermnent, evciy possible alleriation was afforded him ; his 

* lamily wove iiretiioviib’y gone, hut his wealth wUs gcIlcrou^y 

* returned. ’ Some readers may reflect op the cause of die 

war, and more especially of thia dreadful i^rltnp which preceded 
It. They nuiy know, from a lively rocoUecdon of the eloquence 
displayed on tltat nlllicting subject iKird j^renvijile, 

Grey, and Dr Lawrence, that base, sordid lucre—i^janisli dot- 
Jars, were at the bottom of the whole proceeding ; and there^ 
lore they may be surprised at t|ie act of kindnets and UberaUi^ ' 
which is here recorded—* Don Alviaris share of the < dollars 

was, ’ Rs our author says^j^,* 0tner<mil^ returned :* ^itwhalihl^ 

lows will astonish most readers still morei~i* and his gratitude 
knows no bounds ! ’ Furthomiore, he ira frksd of we Engn 
fish,^ and ipjoiccs in the aDlimcc between the two conntri^ jH'i* , 
an instance of patriotism, of self'Siil^ugation:," of idoleiiee^ii^n 
to tlic congest naturid feelings, which has no 'example shu;^ 
the days of lilA wito put hiVdiilJltcn to dE^ the libi!!rti«< 
of hifi’Vountry, and^wGichVe sbflOW place 1i{ v^ same l^fc 

with tliat precedent", if, die elder jBruws baii.^^ver’touclied^e 
money tjie Tarquio* " 

Erom^odin, our aiitlKMk:^ade ad unresting excursion, to 
diknada, by Malaga ^ Odnsllor. Wc have libt hSt oux'* 

* * selraa 



tlw .Ui^iri ^It h» wtdkam 
witn )a9^|vM ncutai^, aiid»to 


t bii Traders rej^pcetfiQg 
ling whether they make 
^(te^ens to which they 


;^,9t«(e mi wlthcHt^ nicely wd£ 

I#fVi«W8 of the j^tiyai ^ ^ 

iThe tNtsijieir vffl probah^ iwognife, in the foUowing 
i style tne^ ^i^iat euxomts which m> frequently 
^ _ fift ’iho wof^pf SbeJii^ vietories, ' 

t * K^le eeits«\)|Mw|fte}y repast underthe gateway of the posada, 
tip^ticiaoSrW m^aikt attracted vf the intelligence that some 
E^lishmen wfie arriralii asscenhled around us to inquire for news; 
dumgh 'curious* theyweri^t impertinent ; and die expressions of 
hatred to the French* and gratitudii to our country, were by no 
meS^ftingrateful to out teeiings. 1 never was more struck whit 
Spamh ,hoad>asty diah on thu oceanon. The spokesman of ^ 
pdro' harangued them in lofty terqis; and nidt that but {w the in- 
•tei^tien of England* Malaga* dm all their country, would hamt 
hden conquered by the enemy last year ; and, diatAo^ii^ but th» 
nnm of England now preserved them from destruction ; He conti- 
nued W harangue by stating, that be had been in l^gland lately* 
(taieantng Gibralur, which the people here designate by that name}* 
where hesaw el General, pointing to me, at the head of ten thousanil 
men, dll eiotbed in scarlet* and who moved as though they were one 
man ; that he saw el Coronel, pointing to Mr Mtchell, command- 
ing hundreds of cannon*, which the men pointed with the facility of 
a musket ; and continued paying us such extravagant compliments* 
and tttteritig such pious withes for our prosperity, that it rendered! 
the whole scene comjdetely ludicrous to us, though it appeared in- 
teresting to the rest of his auditors. He execrated *the Junu and 
the Spanish officers, and concluded wit^ significant grimaces, and 
a characteristic ware his finger ; « lof wfficialef EspanOlet no valde 
nada* no^valde nada ; ’* Spanish officers ate good for nothing. 

, * I lay little stress on tiiese and timUar occurrences, and do not 
4epted on them as indications of patriotism ; and I notice tbeUx 
uaihei^as dlustrations of mannars, dian politics ; as proofs of the 
pttUte and^fiattering habits which the Spaniards possess, rather than 
ua i^aionstratlona of their political regard for us. I have so fre- 
i^iilllptly heard this exprenkm, no valde nada, '' applied by tb* 
thair officerstanfl thrir troopt^ titat I consider it a mem 
Ibqfpiiinent to ours ; «nd it only the extent of their politenegi* 
the pir«4dati\p6i^e on earth can sacrifice so fyr to civility* sw 
M dagrii^e their (pyn eqaptrymen* hierely to flatter fb^gneft. •> ^ 
Aiora qimdst tiw bfinedictkms of the cm»t wUo fikft 
4|k^0Ri^ ray volunteer jCoat into a general’s uni&tm* and pre- 
maturely ntised my>frieqd*tO''a rank whia, when Ije attidrie* 1 hsv* 
tp' doubt he w^ fill witii honour to khaself, and udVemta^ tond 
eotthtry. Ourr^ wastremendow^vfick. p. SltAxJSt. > 

• ‘ *V , I *’• ' * n 
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Jn/B^s TraeUs in ijjiiiiig, • 
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13ic d<$^ri^pliog|)i wBidli our au^Kir gives ,of Gmmda #qr 
>S9ine«hat WMppdbit tl)P resdcr ; but it ii> indeeid oae ^tho^ 
sgbje ^ vbjcn » travella: may ^ cacoued for imt doing 
to. We sbatl content oiusclvos with praitscrib^ hie acoount'of 
tim town of Runda { and tlien ebse thiMM extmoit 

his nteatmrks uiK>n the iipani'sh peasants) end upnathetiiitftAKt# 

the hijdteJ’ classes. ^ i f '■>* 

* One of the streets of the city is built almost elow (|» 

of the precipice, and stairs are hewn out of Ute solid soe^v^fthim 
lead to nooks in the lover precipices, Ui vhidi, though foS(d*h^l4ry 
Htde sod, gardens have bc^n fortned, where fig and orange trees 
ipfow wkh considerable luxuriance, and<^greatly contrihtote. to the 
beauty of tlic scenery. From foe situation of Ronda, on foe top of 
a rock, water is •icarcc, and stairs are constructed down to 
by which means the inhabitants are supplied. We descenddd % 
fiight of three hundred and fifty steps, and at the botfonl’fopg^u 
fine spring, in a large cave, whyi, after turnip a mill at 1tj><S4d^, 
contributes to incteasc the waters of the Guadiaro. From 
our view of foe loity bridge was roost striking and impressive $ and 
the houses and churches of foe city, impending over out b^ds on 
.both banks, bad a most sublime efieet Seyond foe bridge, foe 
liner takes a turn to the tight, and passes under the AlamCfda, fiom 
whieb, the precipice of five hundred feet is very bold And abrupt, 
foou$^intermised with jutting promineiices, covered vrifo simbs 
apd trees. The Alameyda of this city is by far foe most beautifol 
public walk 1 have seen in Spain i the paths are paVed wifo naVble ; 
foe pt^eires are filled with even-greens r and over the paths, vinei 
are tiuined on trellises, which, in the warmest weafoer, o^rd a 
grptefnl foade. 

* One of foe curiosities of Ronda, is v singular reposito^ for water 
under foe dDuminican convmt : It coUtists of a large cavern, 

on a level wifo foe river, which was enppUed wifo vriiter by 
of an atiucduct, which formerly passed over foe old brid^. Wh<in 
this city was besieg^ by foe Christians, and oO aceesS'coiiAd be had 
to the river, it is said that foe Moon employed foeir CJnritdfoi cap 
rives in briiming foe water in skins from foie leiervoii'l to riijr^ 
the wants ot foe inhabitants i It is descended by means of v ‘ 
three hunfoed and fifty steps ; and on dip walls are dtowefi 
of foe proes, yfoicb foe pinns captives w» to haive i ' 
foekfiiigeni m passii^ Up and down duriiw rii^lab*^ 
rion. The cavern is hollowed into lpattioaa*sdoQ^*'t 
vfoiifoaiefongae^mto domes of ptodi|^as heighfo 
'phole was filled Iwifo water : Rut foere havhig 
1^ years, to h^ve reeouiao to this method ofenmAing 

X article, foe caverns arc nwteeted, -and aisnPhg sn 

. that in a fear yeas-tW*^ Im fiHed' — . 


faQkfiromtheKib&.' p.«NM5e.« 




i^^'tnaterial pam of hkNot^i^ci^llj^ 
mAt ttkp'#eMlfii»J^. ' * ' i' ' **i « 

1 * %*bik hiive tong^pn theDo- 

lelTtf and in the tdoUntdiiiOtts dinrictt^ and 6h> 

difli M l fattb* yjeg^a^dn the plsdM- The dtdss both of the 
ilSlljithpnd fttnid|(^;edriet tuwdl in the eolonr dadiishape of the gar^ 
taaiVh at in dw hibtectidt of which they are comped; aiul t^'pecu* 
j9(t|| <|tMlhee.'i Thar eoantenancCs, at I have 
oPwMtPdce^ateiM^.^dtpfattivattafldt tiiif »7 jttdgeinent, tdperinr 
W^ote of any raceof lhare cetR' The men are remarkably 
well formed* dw atuive, widt a SeabiUcy of well turned limbs, 
whicly doohtkst, eoBtnb 9 let to that agili» for which ther are celOk 
tng^eo : 'hot the femaios iitgenertl am of tnort stature ; and the cum* 
b<KliDnin<drcw which they wear so copceals the figure) that it is diffi* , 
(Cfijt ffi d^iprmtne whether they are wtdi or <11 formed ; but there is an 
fUjiitfsioif pf sensibility in their countenances, and a peculiar eraeehi 
alQildF. which is extremely fascinating In w iStking (he 

sttpefs women wear veils, to cover their heads, as a subsdtntefbt 
etps aodbsvttf neither of which are worn,, These veils are frequent* 
of a pudt or pale blae flannel ; and, with h petticoat of 
bmek stu^ fonn their principal dress. The men w^r no hats $ bu^ 
ix|jKmd of tbpitW what are called montero caps, made of black velvet 
or silk, atumdintly adorned with tassels and fringe $ and a short 
jacket* RoJd or silver buttmic, and sometimes orhaniented with, 
wmbrpidery, is worn jbsteuflictently open to display a very higlily* 
ooished waistcoitt ; they wear leather nr velvet breeches, with gj iters t 
s(j tl)|tt,thy.wh(4e ^ the figure, which is gpnewllf extremely good, tv 
dis|jiit.«|^ jeep, , < 

'' * Having observed much of the manners and character of the Spa« 
nljd) more espseially vrithin the last days, 1 feel T 

doipg diem jnstiee were 1 toabe • ^ 
accprding to my impressions. 1 have j ‘ 
tl^ igupBS and couatenaaces ; and dimtg 
t]]^|c.them eqibd to dietr dtspontions. Tt 
gf ^ pn4 aa easy style of bd^vtour, familiar'f 
— "e^, whfch »» wy remote from die churlbh 

T the JKnglisb and German peasantry. Theff\ 
ipiof fiitigue are very remarkable^ and there is a constant" 
khuiss in Mudr dlemeanottr, wfaicbstroDgly prep^sses a strans 
their fayoitr. Thb cheeriiilness is £splayed in singing eidtplr' 

; htdladv tiraong* wbi^ duty compose os they sing, with*a9 
pf die Italian iaioittvisatoti. One of their songs vturying 
i]|^t||«ir4sr«ts»rc^g the singer, has a tetminddOh to 

wUt« eays, <^a% as feadtpand has iKkWlfe, h^ 
im o(£hglandfa di^g)^«>^ ^me of tbpse stegs reliM 

jMid siMUty m.gflMattT and lev* sltfae lattek dpt 

to 

S'i . ‘ ‘Thojtgh 



peaking of 
* oont of 
1,1 donot 
stran- 
Spahidi 
mdm* 
ly andeep 



it 
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• pmaMrf treai^lrr diey tiwet*>wi£lSf 

politen0i(9» tfiey etpect aii mnm of civiltty | ah4 to pa^ Cmtf 
ifi'uhootif];bO<il& ** ViuauilM ^ or saltufnj^ 

thorn wi^Out bestowing on dieiii the title olrCjtMteS;^ bo 

risking a« insult from people who# though ctril anfiltnn 

not; H little jealous of their claims to reciptockt'il^t1on$. I t&YO 
bj^ |n6>rmec|, that most of the domestic sbr^ty filtj 

nM practised) by the peasantry; and thats^^dmee jsf 
and fraternal affection is obsenred among whicnis eatc^ppM^in 
no other country. 1 have already said soficient of their Rell|;ldn f 
|t is a subject on* which they feel the greatest pride. To imspect 
them of heresy) or of being descended frdm a Moor or a JeW) would 
be the most unpardonable of all offences; hdt their laaity with reS]Mctf 
to matrimonial fidelity) it must be acknowledged) i$ a stain Upohmeir 
character ; which# though common) appears wholly irreCmoHe^bl^ 
with the general morality of the Spanish character. TThey 
usually fkir and honourable in their dealings; and a foreigiiei^ is ^)ssii 
subject to imposition in Spain than In any other country I have viiited* 

* Their generosity is great) as far as ^eir'means extend ; and many 
of our countr/mcn have experienced it in rather a singular way. I 
have been told that, after the Revolution, when Englishmen 6rst be- 
gan to travel in the Peninsula, many who had remained a few dseys 
at an Inn, on asking for their btll, at their departure, tcarnt, to thdr 

J reat surprise, (hat some of the mhabitatits, with friendly officiotisness# 
ad paid their reckoning, and forbidden the host to communicate 
his guests the persons to whose civility they were indebted. I knew 
^ne party myself to whom this occurred at Malaga ; they were hurt 
at the circumstance, and strenuously urged the host to take the 
aiboubt of their bill, and give it to the person who had discharged it ; 
but he resolutely refused, and protested he ignorant^fthose who 
ptii^this compliment to Englishmen. It was common, if our coun- 
ts ymen went to a c(|ffee-hoase, or an ice-hoa^e, to discover, when 
tdiey rose to depart, that their tefresbment had been paid for ^ some 
0ne whobad disappeared, and with whom they had not even ex- 
changed a word. [ am aware that these circumstances nnay be at- 
tributed to the warm feelings towards our country, which were then 
excited by univerdSal enthusiasm ; but they are# nevertheless, the"^aff- 
(Spring nf minds naturally generous and noble. ’ p. 587 — 

What he adds upon the upper classes of the communiiyy witi 
ytrobably be thou^ su%ient to warfhnt the distrust we have 
Sneady expresse^n th4 exertions of the country at so 
long W its resources, cbu&prehemding that^btcel|pnt pease ^ ^ 

i^hom our author has just dbcoarsmg, be at i 


aai'i 


4o|id <f( die kvyers, %e 

}i>wW ^s$a^ is ino^ _ ^ „ , 

5i|f J^ob’s obseryajioM, J^s iremal-fcsjyi^i 
Igeix It) of ftitha* a dlrocaie naif^ i and he n 
;t wrath w hich used to be loaniftated by 





' ' ^t)di kt Seisin, 

N 




IH^ds of Si^iiK39tt va*i9ui> tknes, and in divcw manner, when 
any one li$apei»6d speak diareapeetj^ of the privil^cd or- 
deiv in tfiai oountiy*. 

* d should b%|;W if I cod}il» with justice^ give, as favourable a 
pict« 9 aof the |i%a^ oicders of soeiety in this country; but, per* 
W|«i> consider their wretched eaacatio'^ and their early 

h^u of indolence and^isuplttoUt we oug^t not to #andei at the 

eonteti^t and[ gradation to which they are now reduced. 
I speaking 4 thft,l<^guage of prejudice, but the result of the 

observations I have nfliaoer in which every ajpcuratc observer among 
Qtir ebuntrytnen has concurred mtb me in saying, that the figures 
and the countenances of die higher orders are as muc|;|i inferior to 
those of the peasants, as their moral qualities are in the view t have 
givw of them. * p. 34?1. ^ 

* Wo <^nnot close these quotations better, than with the two 
ft3)oWing short facts, whicu deserve the attention both of Spa*^ 
nUh mu English^ politicians. 

* l%e mountains in this neighbourhood are filled with bands 
of contrabandists, who convey tobacco ^nd othpr goodi from (Gib- 
raltar to the interior of the country. They are an athletic race of 
men, with all the hardiness and spirit of enterprise wliich Uicir dan« 
gerous occupation requires. They reside in the towns which are si- 
tuated in the most mountainous part of the country, and are well 
acquainted with all the passes and hiding-places. They are excel- 
lent marksmen ; and though the habit of tlieir lives has rendered 
diem disobedient to the revenue laws, yet they are much attached 
to tlieir native land, and might with a little management be render- 
ed very formidable to its invaders* ' p. 34-1, 342. 

* There are no game laws in Spain, nor could any power enforce 
such laws, were (hey enacted. Every m^n in Spain carries his gun 
when he goes ftom home. The Spaniards aje all excellent marks- 
men I and the kind of defence best ad ipted for Spain, depends much 
op their skill in this rtspect. The parties of guerrillas iormed over 
the country are veiy numerous ; and, by intercepting despatches, and 
cutting off supplies, have annoyed the French more than the regular 
troopfi* Had game laws been establidied, and the peasantry prohi* 
Uted from carrying fowling pieces, tlie country wd^ld not have made 
^ reristance to me French, which has so farexceeded dial which 
they have, experienced in other countries. 

* I'hough all ate permitted to kill game, tliere are extensive pre- 
serves, called Cortos, belonging to the King, ai^d to some of tb© 
nobihty^ which ard protected by privileges similar to our right of 
foco' warren. * p. 193. 

IS ope part of Mr Jacob's common-pLicc book whicli 
« have W*ii gla4.io bring beibre opr Teu 4 c| 9 > if he hod 
fit to print it, or to mnte any allnsions tq ;-pwvre moan 
an^otos relatin^j^ tho FrentH 04 ^ ^laqiards^ 
^ wc find m the Furhmentary Eep^t^|by lust Session, 

^ he 



hp datafM m his placaiii IfoBse Qnd^!i>S|% 

d»y,. if Wc.j^i^'tiy Pci4^ 

lie ap^K^.t^havc entBred'l^ 1HEi|pi*|e»M''|Si!; 

ing bri4^ «n i-^cctinff thie PortiJ^uesp.!iif&S3^;,:«tKl 

ortldnl^^^ that ‘bis jninistcra^wi;® 

pprtj ami especially fo.r proper-fiwtsyhe.is J^^t^’'to.haye.^^||^ 

litcd thciu most Ojiprjrtundy from the ifrith ■#|dc4» no 

had that lust ant returned. -This >^as worthy of ihe chaiKte^ 

tej’ which, we iiave ah-eady rema^kedvibeitM?ga to .fnc sWiirthy 

Aldernian in his politilcal capacity. ^Ve .wifl not inquira\who^ 

thcr his coUciigiic, who had re^ndylwsited. the 

opted '« still more prudent course, • by iMily'-giving his silent vIto 

iipon that memorable expeilition j biit ‘we>are quite snre^s't]^, 

when he comes to favour the impatient public with bp;,!®8^- 


when he comes to favour the impatient public with 
|ie will follow Aldmnan Jacob’s sale -camthpli?,. 
mention of the »-easQ«s ««</ yheto tqmn whidb his .op^tii^>w^^ . 
formed. . ■• ' •; ’ '?■■ ic'Jfe’.,-'?- 

The Appendix contains some of tb^ papers - before Parhkv 
inent,-~the Itinerary of Antoninus in the south of Spain>'-eifliMl 
nn abstract of the ptqjulatioirin 1803> from:'* Cemd'dejbjitos^^ 
Mamfactwat de lispana. ’ Accorthng to tbis .'VeoouQt^ .%aub 
including die islands in the bloditerranean, contBined,..'idi^,V 
10,3.91,07.'; souls upon 19,001 square leagues;, the density of 
the population varying llrora, 2,000 on a sqiHure lea^e, .the pro- 
portion in Guii)u*coa, to 311, the proportion in... Cuencj^ 
feicse are not the facts in the eloquent and opportune speOab 
nbovo referred to. ' ' . , ■■ , . t<i ; 

'■ We havu'only to add a word ordwo os to the external quali- 
ties of this volume. . '(X ' thejilates^.we have already spi^en-fe^ 
Tourably ; but the type, andj' of cOutSe,' the price ofrtB'e 
jbquU, are not of- that moderate and usehil-descriptiQn .whidi we 
have had imoasion tonodpe with ^frobudqn-in the w<»ks of o^r 
mcrcajitile tnivollmj'and'Wbichccanpot ho ido highly. pnused. 
With rei^ect to the gentecal ?c$hanfeter of Mr Jotph’s pwjdite- 
tion, ^ough hoedbeon md» to niai^ it quite nnnCtPssary itUotp , 
parliculariy tp.rcfpgqn^d the attraidhs^pf rciuhur^ 


Art: VL Tentamen 

bus a^ibitis. CanMbfigi0i- ‘j^(0en6i0s^^ 

•1809,' ; pp. 619. ;• ■-•; --'i, - -• i4ri-« fe#’- 

...' ■ ■: ■■ • ■ ' ■' 'r , '^/r- i -.1^^ 

n V » ... m k' -.s -.^.1 . 1^ .'‘■Jftii. ' 
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f^BBOOA ivhy tbis or that mMe it ^xchidtd from fliit fft 

that .wo trust that we shoU fiifcfm4 excuso^^Wn ab 

of pretiim))t»)ti9 if wc venture to exerdbe sobething like 
dmical k 0 $ifaii(m on some parts of the work before tui»^ tpdoea^ 
Jh Bumev himsoiry with^eat candour, at the same time tbat 
he atatef the difficulty andflubricity of the sul^ect, concedes to 
his teadm the full bberty of dissent. < .Non tpe fingit, quani 
s poriculosie plenum alcae opus sit Rei Metiiefie tmbtalio. ^c- 

* niUi in via, tarn inculta, tarn dcserta, et non nisi luce qqa^ du<^ 

* bia vei qmligna est, a Graedq^Latinis^ue Scriptoribus ix^rfosa» 

* smpe ad id quod simillunuin ost veri aditus qua&renaus est; 

* quum illud insum voruni in ccculto lateat. ’ Irasf. p. 7.^ 

We aic inrliiied to regret that tlie learned author has npt 

plained, s<.)meMihat more inrsely, in his preface, his own 
with respect lo the metres ot the 'rVfigocdians ; for in its pfrioent^: 
form, the 1 cntanicn seems to us to be onJj a praxis of certoin 
rules, tlie reasons of which are not laid down. Before we prp^* 
<ecd to the consideration of the work, we feel disposed to say “a 
few w'ords rt^specting a method of emendation, which all writers 
on metres have recourse to without any bcruple, and which they 
seem to consider as perfectly legitimate and allowable ; yre mean, 
transjiosition and I’cpQtilion. As lopg at* this is conned to sin- 
gle woids, we do not much object to it ; but when applied to 
members of sentences, and whole verses, and even sets of verses, 
it appears to us an extremely hazardous and harsh-lnode of pro- 
ceeding. llic argument by which they justify it, has alwayt 
appeared to us to make directly against themsdfres. ‘ The Co- 

* pyists, ' say they, ‘ were quite ignorant of the di’amatic me* 

‘ tres, and therefore transposed thp words and verses as they 

* pleased. * Now it seems to us, that if they were really uhskif- 
led such subjects, they would have had no inducement to 
transpose at*the })rodigi<)us raft* at which modem scholars su|i- , 
pose tliem to have done it, but would have taken the metres as 
they found tliein. Dr Burney has made a free me of tfiis pa- 
nacea of transposition, and more particularly in tlic play of the 
Seven against Thebes ; %ud he Anticipates our ohgectioiis in theMi 
w*ords. ‘ riures forsan in hac quatn in emteris fabuUs transposi- 

* tionos ct mutafiones, illasque audaciorcs paullo, inveuiet cm* 

« ditijs Let lor. ' But more of diis, when wC come to the con- 




*!%& is briftjpi^gi^btolfe ff dd tvhert's tniitt toddt 

' jOA <Mrite a Ur^c^Mi|u|j|^ <!Oja^|to$e a dirtiortai^, l»ift 
lift iafiae^Meh ^l^iMam''w or never wa t« iie 

jf^geAbelov) m mfiU. "W« llad tu>^ tliat sadi jafgoti Mp 
aod it iN> fiaa% soi 'A^iOfo tht^retixa sortf 

fi-s^ AaAMltte ^ ib^^rnefi anidmce k«<«{ttn^ the ath 
surd phratkeDloj^ af i^l6(h mi I7th cediuncaA 
Im mention oC omro introduced us to a letter of the Ilev. 
Dr Parr’s, which Djf llkdn^ey subjoins' to lus preiace j an csc^ 
tract Irom which we Vtk ^duced lo present our readers with, as 
beii$ euifoua ih more respects than one.* 

* Nos autem, <)ui de postomis, ut dicitur, Persnni eperibns tao' 
ddm ali^Sfldo edendts bona, iamu, ielida, fotunabi augurabatnor. 
tpesomoino Nam in Scntni;^ ejus, ut ab hauedibus 

«t cagnatiS accepts senpta reperta sunt perpauca : ne untum qtiidem 
pptUi ad wnbibcum videtur esse ductum. Res deniqiie hue redtit, 
ut Porsoni nec prsestantis tngentt, nec nttsraram, quse in co non val*, 
gates sed intenores et lecflitdtts etant, ulla in Muftninut «jus rostenc 
vestigia, noHtUs el amjeclurif gtabusdam exeejittt, qu^ librvrunt nom~ 
mdlorum marguubus »vr*p)(j&mert xm eScrv*af . ' 

Whnt connexion this piece of iufomvition Jhas with the Ten- 
tamen t what could have induced Dr Parr to scaid it, or Dr 
Ifernty {than pflioin no one had better opportunities of ktiow- 
ii« tlie true state of the case) to insert it, we are altogether at 
a loss to dctcriuiuc. To us there seems to be in it sonietlung of 
>ij^nuation, which wc wail not imdcrtake to explain j but nt all 
evcists, Dr Burney should have token some pains to ascertain 
the correctness of his learned correspoudmt’s lutelligenec. Mr 
Porsou’s haredts etcognati (who, if we are rightly inTormed, an 
persons in veiy re^ctable lines of business; wnre, no doubt, 
quite competent to give Dr Parr every intornutUou ns to 
tieasurcs of Greek criticism, which that incouipuruhle scholar 
leit behind him at his death. But we suspect thtd they mu<d 
ha,ve cast but a cursory eye over the in question, twd * 

, looked at them rather etirtejcii^uteri lud for in point of 

^t, ^hc case is quitp the reverse of what Doctor repro- 
sentslt to be. The n^ter afipeored to us, as it ilid to Dr Parr, 
of ei'eat importaap to the htoraiy W'orld ; and w-e augured, aa 
Itedid, * every tliiiig good, lucky, bamy, h^ttunote, ’ about 
posthumous Itdrours of Porson. 'W’e tnore&ro inquiufdlfwittL. 
]Hq^ diligence into tlm true state ^,the ,case j not, mdcad^.<«f 
^.rejqm^ahile ^ hmrtjides ct ' but of friends who hhd 

{ugt ^ Fcsu^of our inquiiy is, tfaai tltoat 
* qtuBdam* qt w^ch Fm iqreaks ipr such dimirm^ 
oMMSpept,, turn ^kto tpi priidr of rtdti* 

every braifth of classical literature; that rorson koq 



15$. • j Bpmfs Teniam^t- ' 


tnii^ ftild correcw writ^^ ai^ sometimes revlrritteigfe^ 

to meet the paw,c ey«»')riimout any dimination.^ 
We gladly embrace toe present c^p^rtanity pf «(»>• 
xcc^^t^ me mistaiement in* question, and <4 filing to tba* INth 
rary ’t^Id u piece of intdligence which esAnpot M M&eewise 
thnti highly w^come, > . 

Wc now revert to Dr JJnmey’s Tentamcn { an$(isha]| con'll* 
der separately his arrangemcni of the (|3)oric lOtwdi 

pky of iiili>c))\’lu& ; haying first bilefly noticed die protaM^|E4j% 
willed are littk more dian a statement t4 the variouV'^^^ 
verse which are adinitted into his arrangement 'nie/$ir^. 
discussed is the Antispustic, which, by adniitting>wt/|4jl|nf’ 'Tavi* 
rties of the Aiijdspaslus may be maijle, with a htticjnanSgenMdit, 
to comprehend minost ovciy species of verse j and aceurdiii^yi 
we have scieral legitimate and haniioiiions lambic trunctiTs dm- 
seited into Antispastics.^ Dr Buinoy obsci'^es, p. xi. ‘ Iloc 

* tamrn do omnium genmum Antisposticis apiid Tragicps Poetos 

* semel sit dictum Pedes in Autistre^hicis per singulos syl- 

* lalias, nd'cssario Pedibus in Stropliicis miniino respondent, 

* Metro Mrtiis tantum uppommtur: et, in horum tiiie, voecs 
' seeaiidi mos cst asitatissimus : quod do coetcris lijiicts 

* schjli metris plerttmcjue iqtidligcndum. ’ 

J'roni tile 65 varieties erf l!«* Antispastus, ariios the more 
harmonious Dochmius, admitting an equ.d number of pcnwti- 
tations. We have then t^n species of Antispastic serstS enuum* 
rat^« besides the raonometer. Ttitsc, it appears in Dr Sur- 
ncy’a 11 )^ 161 ^, are the great ground woik of metres, into wdiich 
the other kinds are onfy <k*cus onally introduced, and worked in 
to bcif^iicn the eflkt. (A th..*seomer kinds Dr Burney .says, 

* qniuQs locus* inter Anthjpastica frequens ct faipilians attris 

* bnimr. * 


11. * The Cretierfoot, ’ says the learned writm*, * may be 

* considered atf being fiimied of three syllg.bles, taken froip the 

* end ^ rermin a» for instances the 1st, 9d» 

4t)i, 5tn, 46th, 47dv <4 the d>'>tnerat^ by 

Dr Burney. % ‘ ' 

Now, £mm s which must be trne in metres gs ^rell 


gis, dian irom a Dodunms? andtifNrWds it would natu- 
S ^ u place in Dochmmemetim thiesB^ Tttd jW ; <#it8 
pihni^ S^r which r^won ^ 











lod^'^iai^etlurt Dr l&i^^ 

, »s 8peil<B8 of verse from blefiT^ 

"QilPMeA* 'fUt^ St’hiiliyAc If p. )60, c(!< Ciaisi%h(k 

S Ki^'eaTfQXAMjii'-i, Mi i 

Knnrtlto]^.''' A monomerar is fre^ently interposed in 

sjnterits-of trodMMt!* vmw>*bc^ id Ifitct a t|!dchak,idottaiBU!ter 
ct^ieedc i from alt wc cu^ude, that a Imroclmis is 
niMi more' to IISto been dm parent oftliis foot than a 
Doehmjtas r as in tKo*fiiblMit mo wo onk r^ct one ^fihitdo, 
and tfami at dhe end, is constantly wmst whereas In the 
httUffij we edt off two, and sometimes ttiree sySables at the be- 
^idil^ whidi is contrary to metrical custom. But after the 
Im Oreticus is most pndiably one of those which Aristides 



Kceptiot 

ate informed that none of the verses colled Ahi/mrletes arc ^- 
n^tdd amongst tlie dEschykan metres, or at least very rarck. 
'\ye suppose that Dr Biiriuy means systms iHS Asynartetes ; lor 
he admits die Logatedie \ersc, which is as much an Asynartett* 
as any of the 64- varieties recorded by tlie Scholiast on li«s- 
phaestion. The conclusion, or corollary, of Dr limey's in- 
vestigation is pointed out in tlie foUowing words. ‘ E\ Indict- 

* bus, qui unicuiqiic subjiciniitur Fobuw, quolia in /Est'hyli 

* Choricis Conttbus Metro simul conjuncta Aihenienscs delecln> 

* t^t^ nullo tiegotio sibi coUiget Lwtor. ’ 

Wiui respect to the text m hich Dh’Burney takes as his ground- 
wodt, the flowing are Ids words. ‘ Repetuntur dBsch^ii Mi*- 

* lica, Kditiuuibns emteris saroias ncglectis, ex Ula, foima 
‘ minmi, post Glasgucnsem forma maxima, iu Foulisiuno Ty- 

* ]^grt|phte An. mdccxcv, excusam, a Bibliopolis quibusduiu 

* Anglicis, laudosu .1 minimc froudundis, Loodini ct Oxopiu' 

* tahd^ prodiit. An. mucccVi.— E quidem profoeur, me in 

* verbis edendis, dueem mini et quodanunodo auspi* 

* i^S^-'rorsOnom pre^suisse. F^t autem ubi, Metiri oau&q, 

* )i|l0 d^e voces transpositte snnt, alia? htkun not atm. Xcc 

* t^en is sum, qui hujuscemodi mutationes saperbo Emenda- 

1^* nomine vemUtare atisim. ’ Frmf. pp. 4 . S, We shall 

tahe the^ Olasdow text alluttea to nerti, a» the basi;; 
rem^ria, and Dr Burt^s prtncipid' d(}vimi<ji& 

f',>> * >’ , ' '''' a 

' Fnost^jTHECs ViKctm.' . " ' ' ' > 

A dtk w tet l c gystmn, w. np.'aitanged ‘ibe Oiftfh'* 
tUmrtt fo/4)<^^ da Id' V. t4'9L' 




SrillAMipt. 





ANTfSTR* 
n inA- 


na|%1^biQ««tt«il|Q6, without iti the 

&; Aui* 17^, Ili(? three lost vera «?9 are (]ivick4»Jto!M^ 
fomi a Doct^ite Dimeter a Trpehaic Mp*- 

ima>* I lyperc. i a DaetyL Pen^. ^ anllp^ogaaxlk. Xia 

Dr B. }ias « m monitu ipdue 

whicb Mr Blomheld, who ib]lo\^s Dr otcpney, suppoi^ by a 
sitnildr pas^fi^e in SophocL Oed. c. 1 168. The Dactyhe Ptmta- 
metergf however, vv. 176. ISo. do not please uv. We to 

suggest the folbwiiig divibion of the&e and the twd^aupceeding 

Versos. • ^ 

STH. 

Tcvlfdfrtf* ovSi 

{u TT^iv A9 « xd^tct] ttiet^f r«vr 

* 1} r<yf r«:y 

^ >4i»r*v K.^6nv 9nttsm 

Str. K Anti’^tr. 397. 406. are arranged mXhorumbic varieties 
The coucJudiiig verses are the&e. 

SfK. ^ ANTISTR. 

ydifoif K^arv^ei^h HfMVTtUf fMyttX$-' 

*■ R P ^ei¥09 ^uti * r#m <rr$v 0 m o'Wf * o^ry- * R P 

S xJftnvTt hvTU* • 

The ftchkn MS, juiid Morell have hJttWvwwy, which Mr Sutler 
prefer'* ; and Mr Bloinficld has edited — rtT^ h— 
3f<*yw<r« of which wc havc ^oken in our review of Mr'B.'s 

edition ol this play, No. XXXIiL p. 232. 

Str. & Antistr. 415. 420. The two last vetscs are differently 
divided from the Glasgow te r/pxto a pure Antispastic Glyco- 
nean, and a Choriambic dimet- catal. We have already said, 
in the Uevieyr just Quoted, that v. 421. should be read 
il X6\i<r(n», without tJie copulative particle. 

V\ . I '-43 5. Dr Buriuiiy calls, AntiSpasticum Systema. Hei<- 
jivdxm 1 educes them to Antistrophics, by some outrageous altei^ 
ations ol* the text. We agree with him, that some words have 
fallen out after v. 43l^. ; and prmose the following arrapgempit 
for the consideration of our readfers. ‘ ^ 

srUOPUB^^w ANTZSTROVHE 481. 

3 i «AAo« h * 8 ^ 

ith^Ttf ietnin Inh^i hSr ^ trr'^ti^-VvfiwmSlt fivM i^9lr§fi^u 
titSM hvfmti **ArXct9^\ U aIIv ^ ySg Xhi V* 

l^oF H*v$i K^ttrmh * * f f 

Ti jr^Aov ^ •- 

yrttg kx^ iktreif* . 

V> 426, 8^for Si Cod. V^ety 2. - 426. 


&st 



ll^. < * Ijgr 

* 

11^ HaenitMs^ ^ fiMcwtijl'^tQlkmk^ intertcd &dXi».9w' 
5 ^. P‘& Burn. 

«ii^tMiw A<iw^ i l «wip w Iw^IVS^ voNb^between bniGkct9W 
Iran mft» ^om^stotb, ih die piece of diose whii^ 

1^. & Andetv* w. ;9(S. 534. litre el^itiy asttuiged hx daetj* 
Ke«iidtMkM«*’Mbrieti|#|^we urc dioplealfed at «b^ interven* 
tioB a mnaty dochul^ 5S4. ar^wro iri^t, to whicb nothing 
corrynpo)^ hi dife AndUarophe, ivhere die editois suppose a 
laemis. X)r Buder saw of these words -<* |!unc versuin abesse 
p 08 Se 4 tfl>itiW'i'-'£»te ifiod tx uliu quodam nospj 4o> 

< 0 , ad iiMi!|^neni adscr^um, inox in teidum irrepsit. ’ What> 
crer be the merit of tins conjecture, it is due tor Kcedham, fiom 
whose copy of .^Sschylus Dr Askew hiul noted it in his own, 
which Dr Butler consulted. We think it partly right; but, 
instead of | ‘SIkmim xnr^f | irfitrttt wo would 

lead *0*«»i!* »»{•». 'Hie word mir^t is omitted by both 
Schohasts, and kvfitrw by the older, who certainly would not 
have omitted to notice so remarkable a word, had it beeti in the 
ccqiy which he used. The Strophe and Antistrophc wilt then 
i^cc. xarfK was introduced fioni v. 1 10. and perhaps iurpin»» 
also { r»v xSnif ( uXitvtfUPtu Xia» taenfana flVfUtti xtuitf, 

Str. & Anfisti. 545-553. aie airtngctl in Anapiestics and 
lambics. Dr Buincy’s note is — ‘ Clioiiciis Cantus cx Anapa s- 
tis ct laiiibis sdus inter evstantes, qui cs. Lis metns con’positus 
Tidptur. ’ 

We have alteady delivered our opinion as to die antistropluc 
fpim of Df Burney’s Antispastic Systems, v. 574. seqq. 593. 
seqq. in om Review of Mr Blonidtld’s edition of theFromc- 
theus. 

Str, & Antistr. 885. & 892, arc arranged in DactyUc and Tro- 
chaic metres. In v. 897. Dr Burn«y has edited ^vs Javw*- 
/ithatt. for ’l<9f yarn’d. ; but makes no nic'Btion of ScRbtz, to whom 
the merit of tbu correction beipngs. 

■* Septch contba Thebas. 

4 

In this play we shall have occasion to dnsent from the T<m- 
tamen mudh more fire(j|Ucntly. This we shall do generally, oxL 
the principle of departing less from the received text, and somo- 
titl^ from our nooops <h harmony. ^ 

Vv. 78, 86.^87, 99. Dr B. arranges in two AUtispastic Deciultj, 
the TEtsc$,<d‘ which emrespond to each other. In v. 78. ^ 
reads frmn MSS. Scld^. & Pui. f^ydjm T ixf frmn |djS> 
Par. in V, 80. in v. 81. pi is omitted V. 8^, JMr 

^g^lITTIflSI T, 91. , U* is added after idlmxh mi transposed 

from 




^ J| 

to’ 

ikp iftcto ^Wf^‘ 







r. 09 ; We Heii iIm 
toke' of ]wo(j!«i^^« 


PH^behve)to'i^NQV4‘'f^^ W, (ffe 
)imknnoliioi^ } in9lt8i!^viifi^<««(k<r }toM«*i 


4 


mt /Sma, Jfot ftre w tdioii^ th0 hhd^ 

[T Mf V* 80. 1*41)5^^ V. "JW 5 in all c# 

i/* the lert sylUMcs of tW'fitst ar^ coMWiredl teouf 

Dr B. We no^ pre|K>feo our - * 

i V« 78« 

icZtMf ^dfii^ fU^dhtt A* fc;t; 4 . 
fAllifuTMi crTiMTAt Xi^dr 

/tf WA>kij eifh Xitf? <Wor4Kff« 

4flli^ie» kM; /U Ip«ffi7r*> 

%rm^ ^yy«X«$. 
ri}4 Aw^9xrvwA$ 

« J <■■ - .■«■■ I U 4 O U .M— • 

/3m wmne^, id^i^a }* 

ce^jl^rct; lidr$f c^&rwFMi, 
i 0 - 4 u$ iuU ^’, xtiueoy 


Antiftpast. Dime 
Boehm. DtipL • 
Ifiim. 

Idem. 

Idfem. 

Cretic. & Dochme 


Dochm* DupK 
Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

I 4 ^m. 

Boclimieconn^ 

^ Dochm. Bujd. 
iduoi. 
idm*' 

Bocbmiaciim. 


dXfvmrf^^ficS y M( 

* 0 P<ii» 0 ^ 4 i SftuTdt Xaa^ SV 

tvr^tiemf hri wtaAia itdttti¥, 
rk fvntMt , rti ird^MO'u 
itS* « ^tftr , 

wATi^w JJt* sy# wrr^weci# 
x^* fipndf f;]^wtoi* Ti fux* 

V, 78. Bum. to. 80. 81. 82. Tl. F/ ^ is omitted after wiJi* 
V, 84. M om. R. F- SdH. Barocc. Cant 1. Colb. 1 
/9«£ Xc*fi^w4 Heimaim. 85. c^iriirw ftom coryectnre. U f« «a^ 
H. P. & 0. Colb. 1. The MSS. are no nde for the num- 
ber of Uiesc JlHeyeotioiis. 87. 3’ inerted from conjeetuie, ab 1 % 
it in V. 88. ejompare v. 80-89- Bum. 

K Vy# 100.5?102--'103,=105. orQdiji^3cd in ttio triads^ «w being 
omitted in v. 101., which fcaVes us at a loss how to Of^nstriie the 

pabboge. We pibpp^ tbK arr«iiig0ment 

* 

iriwXtff ic<») m 0 «y mt tS *ft 4 i vvf 4 ft* Bochtil. DupL 

^ ^ Do^- ^ ^ 

tV 9 r 4 f yjw TUt 9 1 * 

Vv. 107.S5126. are disposed into two Bode^adsof Anti^aSdes, 
by help of the foUowmg alt^tiom., V. 108. ri^xiruv $erf\ 
\ ’ R. 



4 & 11 . 




TetUamen. 


R. ?• wr’ V. no. We know not ^\hv ^r^ fn irtlmt dis-* 
pleases Dr B., \vlio fhn, the reaiiiiff of Tuinebus. 

Eurip. Ilccub- 10T5, ^Mn Vv. 121* 6. are 

^^eated Irom conjecture after v. 117. V. 122. JmSiw* | S’ «VW«f9 
^ ^Kifu^anxi ^iu ^'»«p ’jf/thmi R. P. StxSiru St yivvAip tvyntdit ,| xip^ 
;c. Tills ^8v, ^liich Dr Burney has iniroduced, is, of 
all the iiiteijections ue ever saw, the most awkward and out of 
place. In V. llfi. is added after from conjecture. 

After V. 121 . a dochmiac and two tn'checs are wantiiiff, accord^ 
ing to the anangement in tlic Tentnmen. Pos&iblj dll this may 
be true; but an editor of yEschjIus would not be justified in 
introducing a new t^xt, so ver\ difleient fiom ilie old one, 
without further authority. The Epodc beghinijir at v. 139. 
maj be dhpo^sed in vci^es nnich more barnioinous tliin those ol 
rbe Trntainen. 

TULt Ki'T^K, art. y 
yiyijuu,ti* <r^ 

UTTVOU^ 

rM 

xal cj Avku otvaPf 7 ^ 1, 

Tiff rr^rf 
Ssitji rr >1^ «tt- 
rxi. T cj 


AetTtymix 
Tejep iv 

V. HO. yeeg is m MSS. Sel.j. Co!b. i. 2. Cant. 1. Regg. U1 
\ra7^ edd. 14''. rf orr^arS* Afo^q, 2. 

Vv. 101. I06. arc airaiiged in two Ant’spisLc Heptads; tlie 
sixth verges of whicJi stand thus. 


fjec7 y re>oq ^ Of Ivelyit, I'TrcCu’^f? 0 / Irt^^Uv* 

’R. P. Iffdyti MS, ^sk* A. v 97 St !••#, whence we would 
read ™ St vo tsa®^ Wy#< , Cretic. & Dorhiniac. 

V. 154. is ejected. We have then tv/o Ogdf ads from v. IGG. 
to V. 181. Vv. 168=:169, 176=177. seem to be capable of a 
better division, 

t / a/ 

Ar. ,0 • 

TeZirJf Tu^yo^vAM^E; ttoA/p «« ^iAowaAi#?, /keAep*^ 

So^tTF^vtv fcti it y /pgA^y Snutav^ 


t7to«(Pava err^uT^, 

1 . Cretic, & Dochm. 2. 3. Crctic. Dimctr. ^ci 


Hermann. & Burti. contra ’MSS. 

y 


"dimctr. irt^ 

(f a«t 0 Am? edd. & fttAifiMf 
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Bvamsfs Tentamen, 


May 


Str. St Autistr. 205. 211. Wie, j^r^tosc tlie Iblldwing ar- 
rangement. u 

8THOPHC 203. ^ ’ 'ANTBTR. 211. 

2 ^<A«r OiSixtv niia;, Stl~ir iittu- AM! hri iutfutt/f ^Xtaf 4{- 

rxne ria if/aatTMrvrafi atafiat, arl y tuiai xia-aiat, n^a^as 


pitpdftSfctg or It ^rvAetiSf 

)ii nr 

XiraSf TriXiHf 
}V vTTS^ij^Mi^ iXKiit. 

on n tr. Sold. or< yt o*. Colb. 1. 
IVochaicum IIeuii*)tiiim oppo« 


•u vi^tyytt VcXety^et* 
r uy^vxvtift 
xiUaXlm 3ia rro|iM( 
xy^tyittrat x^^Xttat. 

V. 204. on o-v^. R. P. Burn. 

V. 206 r Muxyatt odd. & MS. * 
nitur Crotico Dimotro, (juod ^otajji logos AntLstropljica*’ Buit) 
Wo ha VO thtiofbro givon iiy{&r»oi». Prom. Vinct. 358. Zmf Siy 
(VTTpey /SIaoj. Or we may Icive mid road Sn <po/3» '/oV 

V. 212. odti. & MS. la v. 213. we follow the Scholia^ii A. 

For sroWwoy xXvova'M sr^Totyoy v. 239. Dochmiac. Diipl., wa 
\\Ollld road flroTooyoyVAvovo-ot xdruycy ItfAutyec, So V, 84. /3o«i ^otutoca. 
TttTetvet) and xcTuivxl arc confounded in Epicharmtis ap. Athcii. 
VI 1. p, 318. E. 11. P. f Med. Ask. I), Cf. Sopliocl. 

Trachin. 851. In Strophe and Antistr. \v. 2S7. 301. we have 
occasion to differ, in some of the verses, from Dr Burney, and 
would arrange them as follou 


STROPHE 287. 
fi'XUy ^o/3m 3* 0^ v/rma-o^i 

yjooy*? 

3txr ff 

H^ajJTV yvTt TOt^O', 

roy Lfiipmt 

;,Ij ^-Aiy* c-^a^dovTot 3’ <y^ 

r.4 

>» ovtrsj- 

/ 

XiXilC&t, 

".ot yA^ feart a-v^yot/y 
'ixySn/Li/f To^yOfattAi 

n yi\afj(,xt , 

To/ 3' hr *^o^«3dAo.ny 

lUTmvTt xoXtTXiq 
oK^iota-reev 

XMTi JXtoyiyu^ 

6 m 2roA/y xu) trr^urh 
KtfS^oyfyS pvfo^l* 

V. 289. *fltg3/o6ff edd. & Burn. 


w Sf 

R. P. 

I. 19. Skupektium 


ANIISTROPIIF 304. 

9ro7oy 3* yxtx{ xiitt 

If 

rxvd a^u&v, 

rAy fix6v^9cy xtxft 
t'3(^^ Tf 

x^iuy tvr^6,fscT»roy 
7ivf*dre/y com //, 

£ Iiom305y 0 yxi~ 

T a 6 vo 9 ts Txt 3sy. « 

9r^o| tco 3’ J 2roAiov;^jo/ 

3*d/ro7n uey 
orti^ym etyi^cXzrti^xf 
Kxi rAy ft^j/ovXoy xrxf 
ffA/ixXoyrtff HoarSt 
Kviosy re?y 3is n-oA/r/t/^ 

XXi xiX*yAf ^vro^u 
Ti rnO^JlT’ 
civyootg XtrxTrt* 

K^xSaOf Hermann. 292. 3^dx«y>a 


. Xt^iXA T0V5 Sve-swHra^Xf Birrn. 3^Azofru 3’ «V • • • 3vo’«»yifTi<^o». 

Dr B. quotes, in support of his alteration, Horat. £jp(^£ 
PENTIUM. Stat. Achill. 1. 214. Angues. wherfe tlie 

plural 



Isi 1. * l si 

plural is used to the idtek^TOtest which» however, are net of 
theii^^ehes buflScient for the collection, ^^vchylus 

hiiu^cit, 103. of thih^l^^ the siiifrulai. u^iu vMrvm «f 

^afajconta Hotter* Ihud b. wd* Lpetm 

AFAKliN »AT« y Xtra9 vT^6if$ci» nt'-iroi. I lellOtlof 

Acliuop, II, ]>, 100. Sjwft 0<I>Ei2S p'trr rvii^ iaAihv 

rpr, Bui why ilO(^ jD^4iutlIC\ gj\e Jji-^vwiTenf US his own cou- 
^oituie, wl^tn ui ia<;^ i& th^ rcatiinu < i tiu (ihuon of IJ. Su - 
pljons und of \ho iSenohast A. ? Sjit Bii^ot. -"vcirogc* 

SiiMV. V, o. b?0i, J 6 J 5 is inserted hy Dt B. ; but without 
Ms. autKo m, \ m tdil. \. ?‘'0. fvr^^es etld. 

MS. .VftdutJH. \l!o til? W< vl, J)r Ul'-Mts 

‘ e\ flernianuo, \iiO ein'tis d • ( uivi Kiude ro^piisbiino ; ’ of 
whiJi caM‘Ji‘> i! I j K v-Jil ci*ic udaijOiX tio s not sctia to us lo K* 
one. 

In \. < . CM Dm j. R. 1 \ ; whieli do^'s not \inlfte 

the ij'tlM, iUid L oie - 1 , c lij lean , and tKitloie, w< con- 
ciJ\c, tlu bet* 1 i(adiji*r 

Vu j "-a . ai< til ib c!j pos^d *n the '^^Vetiincn. 

inoiHh I nun i. 

«fc»T i'<n ejr < ^ r' i ‘-ri i ) t ^ov •* , 

> f M*. j e) , a / I, \ I A''Jw.en 

•<yy »0 vt e ^ v f 7 1 . 

Ih li. n in * r Af "* iu I’, '' ccy^\ctv^^\, lb) 

boUtll. r[ecyy>xj rtJV, Lt f lidl 11 ♦ ’ ) lU tllljutii lil 

cund 1 sc ‘e SpomU uiii oh ^ 1 I nlnuiis [knuoJnis le 

?9i tf'*A9'tf(rro», sic Bumres lut?^ oiv ut Mui nt'i iMO-f' ( ]oJ) . W/ric pc«( 
liXotvncf ^ceve^rog fAo\M ^ PllltUvh. ( t fipU. H 1). ^*t i\jpljC. I. 'M* . 

Mob. I ' \i. p. () 1 It ippi MS h w\ I iM juobiib* », tlait tl » 
CIiojus shouk^ think ‘ mi whm'‘ ‘tO dt blocs e c i ^ 

loi tpitb winch Solon (K| lecaed as a » anii i mUiu , thoi i.h 
Rpimis, it IS tiuf , w IS oi a conti >i^ ly njcni, N^no v * Irayiiu 
iiccutd vtqHi fiouici j lorcft^y* '• <n e ^JS, In, «Ai 

these voids aie inor tlnii oiue corkiirfh»d m tins j j'a\ i» i 

7C»y%yu,vTM would uad flroXyyAatirf V mb. 05^. UANAASPr- 
rON rtpftdv Scholiast A. hni»ITOATAAKnTONr V 

up iot ^rdXv^KKQvn 0 -u, iMcd. ,Colb. J. U. Pekl. \<-k. B. *). HWAA- 
KPYTE. Sophocles* ep. St*'l>. IdoiiL v\\ II, p. 
y cv noAYflr>jj<»<fc, lead wlixch A ord he iisf , 'ii a frag- 

ment ol Ins Laocoon, in Dionjs lialic. Anliq. I. ji. is, 
would ihcrcfoit dispose the \ c)s,.s thu., ->«» ^c>jy?ocv- typt 
uxiifft 69r<ppo^«y. nhikni” fiJ/s a dj'^syUab'e. 

Stiophev. 117. Anli‘ir. an.in^^cd as in the Glas- 

<^w edition. In v. 0*JS. Dr Bin no oint'* It. Ik yS , ' 

^Jlie p»*erM>‘'itioiU abnut > oia t}»€ 'JS^. StlJ, ( / llv q, 

AU 



i 6 i ^ T^ntainm* l^Iiy 

Ask. A. C* D. & S< hoi. B. iii friOm 

a Cf^iibhion of two cliilercot and 

StrojdiO 68G. Ai'tihti*. 60t^* as ft In v. 700. H. p4 h 

;ct^Af ifttf*^ Burn, ctav k : and so the Sclden MS. ^ Stiw^, 
jihe 7^0. and Ar*ti^tr. 127. arc beautifully arranged in Choriaifl’^''^ 
bic metres. In the Aiitistiophioa v. '/^O. to 7(56. we cannot help 
preferring the vers(*s, as they stand in th^ Glasgow, to die ar- 
rangement of die Teiitanien. At v. 766. we dispoae^as fol- 
fows. * 

;^riiopii5 766. anhsiropiie 772* 

r.M$'Zt TietXsti^uTtt t/v rocdj^S* Uav- 

^ ^u.i^ /ix^ueti KutoiXXetyxU fttis-ect itiot xeu 

r*^ 3 ’ 6X9tt T£- rci; 9r«Xia^§ 

/ /^v^t^cp' ou 5 r ^5 ^txLjiertf 7 * fls.aur fi^orSy^ $• 

'T^fAVX V htf^^Xtiy ept^u (TdK toV Oihvavf net 

ayx^rel^xyi^dy 

ix,Scs ttyxy xr^* x^iXorrai 

V, 768. rtxxojMy^ cdd. Runi. nXbvfuzy Mosq. 1, V. 782. ?i3*- 
xix trlxsffi, V. 174‘. rxi is, iii'jertoil from conjecture. 775. »?»!', 
w’ith the diplitliong .dinit, (vtliicli was observed by ITArnaud 
Aniraailv. p. 198.), ns in ixrxnv Suppl. 881. Hu^euik^ 3f<A<fc«5, a-j- 
ixitvy &c. Vid. Gaislofd. ud Htpha'st. p. 120. Dr Buiney 
wriu^ uiuy an ampliimacer, which we may be permitted to 
doubt of, till wc have some ollrer instances adduced. We do 
not believe that xixy was (wer made a trisyllabic, as it would then 
have been confounded with uky a $/i07x\ V. 777. 

Edd. & Burn, whit h is iiot Greek; the compounds of of 
this form have but two terminations. 

In V. 841. tvxruM seems to be an amphimacer, not a molossus, 
jis it is nnu’kcd in the Tcntniiien. * 

V. 874. scq. wc would arrange thus. 

sTuoniK 874. AUTisTRoriiE 880. 

}ia ix 


ov.^c}v ^tXaay a'Tt 7 V§tp ^si^xrm 

xxxSiy xxi TrtxiXf 

ioftot f itdii * *i|ft 

iXoyru fXtXiu c-tr xXxx i^iXXMX^l vvy fviJff, 

but in Uio SCrophe is a disyUaUe. Af- 
ter V, S»4. tile editions have cU M (p^xtu dxx* 
which words are a most pdl|)ablc and prosaic gloss ; ‘ tam ma- 
lutcstuni, ' says Hermann,** produnt inteipretis manum, ut ini- 
rer, quonicdo a quoquam pro JJscliyleis likberi potuerint. ’ 

Yet Dr Buru(*y repeats them after v. 878. altwoqgh wc have 
the authority of the ydden MfJ. for omitting tlieiu. " The Scho- 
lictst A. shows whcTv ' they came. itnXXx^H i iutx^ioyi 

iyfii tix vTi V^voni', tixx* M rsv 

V ... V.- 



1 «} 1 . 


1 V, 888. in' UfWiim Dr B# oroita thi^ prdSbll^n« 

^ 1 ^ peaiki W to cbijPHralte' it3iit<ii»il!ii|ir words. \Ve 4o no^ 
the reason of — | u^^iaa 

^ii^tiinato Antispastic didieter ^ but if any alteration ib roquii^te, 
j/ should prefer insertm|!r in the Antibti oplic. V. 8V)il , m 
y u^t H. P. & Burn. Wc sus- 
pect, jd^ai. In the I'podc, v. 904, wo 

obsej^c that has the mark of short qimtitity over the 

antepmUltiina, whiro we suppose is an owrgi^iyrht. 

V. 925. h * II, 1\ ixfii, »Scrlbcndiiin vido- 

tuv ’ says Dr El. But tlio true reading* is pieserved by 
the MSS. Med. Ask. B. 1). and wms tlie conjecture ol Hermann. 
V^, 918. i>ux* to which niibwerr in the Antistr^v 

phe, miSciT6¥ ttvrSt vUn eu,- Dr Burney rcnmiks, ‘ II. P, tv, 
Gljconeum Polyschemal. respoiulet Choriambicu Dinietro j nisi 
legend, iuttf cv^t ’ WVaiGiiol uwaie by what pieces-, the 
pcnultiuia of can bo made sliort, which is clo/ivcd (roin 

yr/tu, not from as Stanlty imac^incd, vlneh would be 

Choeph. 799. All the'^ editions (evc^pt that of lur- 
nebus) as well as the Tentanicn, have \ whuh is con- 
trary to analoj>y, os all (ho compounds of ut im (he ler- 

irnnation in «?. Tin ik bus has frxou.cyeci^^ vhicli Si »uit/ »md 
Hermann, w’jth jibtioe, piefer. IVs. n. one of the Pcisunn 
captains K ctdled MS. Poo. A. Mir^uyctfik. i\>n\ 2. 

MiTg8y«tf«, width is better ; but the tiue rt ulnur is pie^* Tved 
one l^irisuin MS, vi/. M<(>^oy Rejoiang in Milhtab. The 
passage before le wc would rc ithu.. 

STJlOefir. AVTlSTROPUr. 

? u CV TTettist rh xiT»f Tror.if rtv- 

f f e.uueJ'' tZ 0f/tciyet, retrS' 6i 5*. 

V. 961. tT.>f f-iw i*ai y«o; R. P. iecK^v Burii. Wo ai'c sur- 

prised that Dr Ruin did not follow Brunck, who luis restored 
from the Paii'-iaii <-r<v yw?. iw whii.h is coniinned 

by the Selden anti ‘-X other MSS. In order to reduce these 
iciscb to Antispastit Pentads and Tcliads, foi’ txTMts in v, 96'2. 
the Tcntanieii nas eK«ws : for wacstcc? v. 96’). KXTs^Krxvm : for lfro% 
ii .^•nu V. 9'>8. if 3. *• »T. V. 970. »j*> is omitted. The 
construction y tpfun appears to ift unusual. Would not 
rfit ftM. tftira do i 973. ttSt?K^eu ffiXatt U. P. TlAai 

.S,>4ai «J. V. 975. fUT^i* and are tiansi>oscd.‘ V. 983 
vixat* fuu tr»f(f. ])r B. omits *>«, ahich is confirmed 
by one MS. ; but for sra.'w should evidently be mul fraSii, whid^ 
is the lection of the Medicean and St'ldcn MSS. and of twd o- 
thers of good note. The conjunction fit) Is transferr^ to the 
V'cxt verse* Hatv* fuu .)?»’ R. P. Jv»wkc ■»»)»* 
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^ proyid^itfee 

Written 99$. MS* Med.^f^ 

y«». ; but tne ttne rea^iig ift 3y(^ is comiptect^^ 

iiurfFlTftoff in three* MSS. So v. 1000. y» yFdiipvfTr^xvvrdf^^ifl 
Aid. Med. Colb. 1. and Jout" other MSS. «r®xW«ftfT«-r«i,*whifeh 

n ^ ‘ *i._ i? 


lU\rj|IV'l Vi^-' I L;iIII^ V»l. I..lll^. X lUlLTOSUl *11 

taiff Crl; s^ua*. ’ ’^riiis i.s very probable, from the prerediJ^ vei^e 
iai. 9r«»Ti>» S* luci : but ihc ceuumoii veadmg defensible'. ' En- 
in on. (i.3. e/VW Ksti y’ idg. «r^ 0 «^ 


■rcitav^ 


PfiKS^. 


[ii the Perste, the metre of which jd.ay vo no’^v proceed ft* 
consider, we »«ihall have miicli scldojner occasion to differ frcr.n 
Dr liuriicy, who, as it a}ij)oars to us, lias been sinfrularly siic- 
cessrul in arran;j;ijujf the Choric parts of tlnis fine drama.'" 

V. fi.'S,— 1J4. and a (.horns from the f^(i[)plices of Fairipides 
which Dr Burney hus civen in the notes, are exquisite speci- 
mens of his Jiieti ieol shill. Tliev are ajTanp^vd in Dimeter ionic 
a m?f/(j)r verses, eataleciic, acalalcctic, and »v6tKX^fiue6. On v.6o. 
Dr B. remarks j ‘ Metrinu ii priino ad quinlnm verjsiini <Iccen) 
pedibiis puris clccnrrit. l>e Dtrapodia lonica Alemi qmedarn 
notat 1 [oplaestio p. (>7. et I h'phiestionis loenin illiisirat Magnus 
Boutlelus in nol's ad Joiiica hlor ilii Cann. HI, 12.’ We can- 
not refuse </ar l*eiulv'^s the phv.surc of reading the first fStrophe 
and AiUistroi.'h.e as arranejed in the Tentamen. 


d'*" - o 

STKoPilli: rt. CJ, 
^T’e^T^76c;;£y ^e.iV o 
^rieX*; jjv/j 

ff-T^ZT':$ O; ^fUTTCfiOV yj/- 

Tovflj Xi»cS:<r^e« 

*AB‘a6f£xvridos 
iraXvyjjW^t/-' sWjUa 
^vyh af4<pi/3x?iA>y xv 
^tvt ^oyrav. 


aeXi/Kvtfgow S’ ,^ou ■ 

tTTt TritTu^ 
7r6iuxyoot9y £ri<- 
6» Ihxvnt wi- ^ 

i^ove|eeo;s, 6 k ts 
c^v^Oi'e-t 7r%7Ftn^u% 
irTv^.Mi$ 

C’oyaxi9v ySffok i- 
cc^toi 


We In*. VO given the Doric Ibrins ''EAAetg and ^**x«tVe-«gj and also 

^9vrcvr^u^ foj* ^flv.;'«ydy«y. 

Strophe B. 81, Kvdnsv T iuuxv^i Mur^m, Df B. romaiks, ‘ kvaI- 
«»v^ vox tvisyilaba. ’ Pcj'haps we may read xvxMy. Enstalln ad 
Od. n. 78, p,/lo70, 28. xlxvo^, ' Tf ^esXfltv. Suklas. Kwtm. 

lirxl l^’jxvaorxro^. f.i:?.»Yatxra$, ' EtynioL M. p, ^> 42 , 48 .,Kv«y© 5 , 
1'^* V. 81. to 101. the aiTiuigement of the Glasgow 
A i edition 



iftM. 








•dition is foBowed* * ltjj|^||n|tha| Ate loi^c Ba*^ 

SIS, usually prti^cs diiliutJ^SfUHf, in iho Wie jfEtmner 

as, in Anapaestic sjstCTlif Bodis Aiuipa?stica procMdes the 
Versus raroomiacns. Tm^is Dr Buriio\'s rpmailcj bit it is 
by no means ffcaieially true ; for, in, Ac five loiac svstcms ahich 
j^llow easpli other in uns i)lay, llieiie "kic Uo \ crsus 
but both preceded by Ionic Bimeters, and tv > Ionic Mi»nomc- 
tors j but one at the end ol a sj^tcni, the other followed bj a 
J3imeter Catalectic. ♦ 

An excellent emendation of Dr Buine^>’s occurs in v* 122. 
Km ri K/mr«v | « A^'^ETAT Ct. Porsoil 

ad Eurip. Med 4 1. 'Phtse and the lollo^iiip Aiitistrophics are 
admirably ariangtd. At v. 2^S. we should picfer the following 
division. 

SToniJ* 2G^. A\risrRorHF 274. 

«r«rdT«r, ircrtttl u?\.ticm 

fltX'iot K iyn v-fkfidLr* 

Tiochaic. Diimti. and Doclimiic. 

In Strophe 6., ^ . ^18. w( hue i vc^se of most al inning di- 
mensions, av(n Antispa iK AlcMiiulini' . 

2 TotJt iTTtoTn ivT^^nvji f^e (iOt'' t . 

fioin which, bj no p? 0 (( -.s of '•c nsioii, tan ve f>Liinfl nny tiling 
like harmony. The tone ponding veise in tin Antntioplic is 
of equal procei itv. 

flratrwA tuCe/ cti . LiJt d la ) y at — 

We can think ol nolhiiig hkt tins h it tlu C liU)iHc]e> of Kobnt 
of Gloueester. 

‘ Adilitd was aller hjm king \n idc in llie place, 
laght luindied & stve ii & i\ty as in llv j^ai of gnre, ' 

We do not know loi what loiv-oii Dr Ihnncv loiisid i-»the 
Inst syllable of as shoit. I pigi. ap. Suid. in v. Antholog. 
III. XXXlll. 16. A S«< fi\ ti «flM o-oi ^iyx /Sp^thrxi o^^jofo-cx Bx^/, 
km, TCI Kvjx Aioygy^y. Pi opei tills III. 11. Bandos C) (oj) v ua- 
ira Ltbuinn hiquj. And in the Snpplices, v. f J* Di Biniu' 
himself reads o-ot/e-d Im ciFxq he fii'-t ^1* !)!< , i’ 1 1 - 

foie, of tins woid is long ; and wi ri**\ <h \* \ v.*! uia 

srROPHB. "anu iitoe n. 


Sig|r; 3 » w«yr’ ^ 

tirim ^ver^^ovx^ * 

fixfiit^n TTCfTiXCfm fi’ y ^ 

- 'Ixofxp fL P. Sic XXVI. Str, i )x^ i fn . i. ’ cb-i 
metii causa legitur. ^ Ihc veise htie i iicd <o, i 
•v (pvyxiyftxg j jf for x«f«5 we subst^i i*( ^ > * wdi i illy witjtt A 
vei^e m the coiiesponding sj«>tciii c m** t/ 
frw remaining instances of Ait* pi tu 'Jajanvter>, sha 
i ousideHn tlieir places. pr 
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If^ocle 674)1 ^ 3vi>«r« t£ ] }iiSt^ tixynh 

(*«{T<«. R; ]?4 & Ihim. inetll^f Miese vei acs nay pr^ha** 

bly be { but neither % the of them discoverable, 

nor th^ cdflsISriictif n gramroaticaJ. X Aid. Turn. We 

COnjedtUjrc rJit ivyurx ivw0 ai^i r£ iri, h^vj^ ii «vamv f 

rfitj Wfiy ar eoeiih (a * x^uhh failure through 
imi/rtidmce) permitted fa kapicn to th isuhole of this your com* 
tr^ ? We rgree with BruncK in thinking, that there is no such 
word as ♦ Wc aie surprisc*d that no mention is made in 

the Teutamen of the AnopaJstic Dimeter Brochycatalecde, call- 
ed by Servius Amtophaneusy of which two shoit t-ysteins occur 
at vv. 693* 699. of this play. The verses themselves are in e* 
yory respect Ionic a minen^t'^ but are known to be Anapassts, by 
the Paroeniiac i^hich accompanies them. We can see no rea^ 
son why they should not have l^een inserted in the Tentamcn^ 
as well as the Anapaestic systems at w. 932, 940. ; for they are 
strictly Strophe and Antistrophe, even to that Antistrophic si- 
milarity of ^’ords and syllables, for uhich JEschylus is remark- 
able, t ' 

fiTnoPHF. 693. AVTISTROPHE 699. 

tnfitfAU, ftiv ic&^tetl jttlir ^Ct^tTM<r6xit 

^ uifTiot Miut • ^tA^ect mT$ot> QutrU^tt 

cxd,v, vi^t Asffitr 

V. 864. seqq. Hermann had ber>re pointed out the Anti- 
fatropluc ibnn of this Chorus, but di^tlibutcs the verses in a dif- 
ierent form. 

Vv. S^?4.-.8*'9. are divided into Strophe and Antiarophe of 
two Dactylic Hcpianitterh and t\vo liochaic^. We arc inclin- 
ed to prefer a division of the former into trimeters ajid tetra- 
meters thus. 

0(rfl‘«5j ^ «A« •jr(^oy J av t "/atfc ?r0r«^oi0. 

Af,»ra65 T* > «< xotr(A | fcXijA«jetgv«< ‘rufyov, 

Diomedes the Grainmaii^in, quoted by Dr Burney, p. Ixiii. 
laughs at the Idea of a dactydic heptameter. In v. 877. for 
fctvath pr B. gives from Robortcllui which is the read- 
ing ot five MSS : Two have \ but oLvx^fmski is printed 

by SchutZ. V. 879, xui Ileyrdv. * Kobortcll. ^rifitvfuc. 

Cod. Phdelph. ’ lljis Codex Philelphi is no other 

than the Medicean MS. 

Vv. 860.-897. are arranged in Dactylic Antistropliics ; and, 

: frdm 897« to 90§. lii a dact\’Iic Epode, both ending with Tro- 
4l]l^ Htmiolia, V. 897. 

’ ' Km tvxTtdnvi jutra jeAjgfty 

x‘ *l0M«y 

*EX?mw 9 vt^drvnv ANA* 

, riJOTPO<POT35 

' *R. 





duo verbft inteipafaiti]^M||^N{<^«^^ Han; Pei^ 
mtitutio Atliena<x> adm|jl^ qtdloQe^ lab. iiL p. 86w^e^ 
Ca$4ub.?®bl. I. Lib. iii. p 937. edi. &hweigb. Aia^^xes 
«BK, l^oLuis sic UrgcndtSi 

videtur': AiV^^of y jy »««V5 ANAPiToTPo^oti 

* Now, in the first rfoco, the Chorus is here ^^peoldiig^ 
not of the conquest of 4he Ionian islands, winch have alroa^ 
been enumerated, but of the subjugation of the Ionian cities, 
related by HerodoliiK in his Sixth ji)ok : Secondl^V, it appears 
to us very improbaMe,- that -®schylus, in the poctiCid ditniogrif^ 
which he is giving of the territories of Dariu^, should have de- 
signated the Ionian isles by 5»uch a ludicrous periphrasis as ihat 
of * the populous CotUc-hem 7.s in the Ionian district; * for dial 
is the literal sense* of Ibyciis and II Tondas might 



coincide, and suspect that for A/a-^* sitould be read 
whose play, enlltlcd niprae*, is cited in the Klymol. M. jv I "T,. 
29. Epicharinus is quoted by Athena'us just before, as men- 
tioning this fish, Tf>Xfwy ^46/ xV«ff i;<rx. 

The name of ^lischylus has, in more instanrrs th^irv one, rjeit- 
■cd from a sentence the rightful hmant. (See CJaAsfoid. ed IIo 
phaasU p. 277.) In the Iklogm of Slobreus x. p. rJ7. (>ro^ 
very beautiful fivgiiient is assigned to tlii-* po t, to whicli lie has 
certainly no claim, whoever may ha\e been the aulLoi' of it 
In Florileg. V. p, 35. he has the credit o( a v<'rse fiom the Ajar 
of Sophocles. In TJiomas Magister, he has d^^privM -/ErcLincs 
of a situation ; and in the passige of Marius \ictoijnMS, ;i’ircgQ 
by Mr Gaisford, p. 277. ^IIem*-tt*ihiiis conjectured, tl at for 
^JEschylus should be read Epic/ia7nnis. Excepting only tlie 
name of the poet, Dr Buiney’s ci»rrcction ol Atheiams ^ 1 CClr« 
to be indubitable. 

V. 90^. ioelfMt'tcr il ff 6 tv «9 *• Pl'Opt*!* m^^rUlU foi- 

snn .Jll Pronieth. 133. fllyyycp»^rryy YOOV, ^ But in 

the l^olegomcna. p. Ixii. Dr Burmy, quoting the hm arf it 
stands, remarks, * qucT lectio minimc s(;licit^mda. ^ In 
^dfAtvFAY agi’ees with tlie metre better than Eustathios 

ad Iliad A. p. 342, 23, and the author of the Ktymoh M. p.44p 
49, remark, that tlic &’st sj liable's of ceVopWaj and 
long. cMy^Tug produces its fivst, Sophocl. Antig. 389. S 04 L 
Prometh. 180. , 

vw. 


I ■■■ ■ ■ I I I ^ II i pw pwi 1*1 — I W I, m n 

> * S. k should have been printed lo the last Nuinbet of this Joarnalt 

?• 32S* 
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Vv. 9dSi.-^^>4^j arc divided Into (^i^4^apastic Strophi^ and 

AnlilrtFOphe. V. 9'}4. y»«(, R. P. Km/ yf »». 

7 {if ^(ru. ; nhuli I'' *1i(‘ coiitctu^ Bruiuk nnd Hirtniinn. 
Bill uiH]U(Mion,il)'y t tiiu rtwling' is »w t. ITiese 

words 0 r»T 5««5 1 ul are cuniounikd, Kurip. ilecnb> 80* 

Altcst. 2'i7. "V '1 i8 yMifti9itn» u,v ' M.tr(>M}in*v Ulfttf'ft 

Pcfhaps . I liotius 1 <x. Ms. ««• 

Tfiff Ai9^t >«<'. \ H . > uTet^n Ti aXtrwet n B, P, cti 

T* r,fij>v Bum. * firsts c il Tiiilates wins dolonbus opposi- 
tas Milt Clionis. Si ^n\ \ latio, Sciinim ost Mctiiini. In Kob. 
ct ^ruiii. \o\ M Aid i * 'I he torrcctioti 

d(w not .ipjK il Ut 111 ab'Hohiti ly ladi'^iK Jisabli , lor the non! 
rcMui 111 V. ‘^1^. mttijv^htion, a cipi c,iis from tht Scho- 
liM, and \»f inn th(uf<K aiiaiif;# llic filth am s» h ol th< Stro- 
J)1 k and Aiiti'^tioplie thus. 

SiftOI IfF. 

ite,yc^etii\S^ fiout | yx^tf »[<<»» i y 
AMI II 

J i Tt 0 |/’i aJJ I t/fyiTVAJ. 

T* y pfat< . 

\ ^ ir" a> Totts JiccXe^t i i t >ov & sT «/*./' T Jie foil- 

HClu’i ot Panw^ <?, i , n‘^tlijik> iinqiif stioiMblc. I n- 

ilp. 1 I Old. 90. AKTAI ArXiett ri xtu^ffo XKV^if «, Ad» 

*8 <1 , fc r AK.P\I I oi AKT^i.* Ul tho Hippo- 

hlU-iA. IJll. John 1 I IC 1 nd/1 OfCsA^I/i. did Hc MO 

luiliiud lo '^iis| ct, ihiLin iIk Pjoi i th i , \. OT'J. in tcad ot 
A 4 T8, should b 1 (, 1 AK.IJM T I IIIIJIKU- Ills 

>./|UojvTij 0 e$ Eexr«$ M, 111. aid %yjvo\o^j^Hr ctKifitc Htl. ()H». For 

'Xa.XetfMUCi^ Aldus has <r., Uill J)i liliUJ } i Jf 

a i\ ot tlusc wcio ign ‘ to u ja, s ot ai , it i ouW be 
tl e hist ; but noi ni.} o n, 4! ih tnio is a Oif \ i id. Ibc 
true leidincj li» l.ef>(tmmacrt I lulll 'LccTiAUi COlllCS Sae- 

as hoiil > A£<MA>8$ (onus AaIiCIKC wa^sn A'# 

i/S«5 ( li. J'hilot t. I )0v , 

\ 9t 0. * iy^mui iyXt'TOP J ipn. * V, P. A/ li(d>ort. 
Vy/iz-rfy 1(1'^ n tfA i i ’ T; ^ Mc li ink tint a moie 

JliOhlllc i((tu i la 7 u A h (h is J I Cl I'd 111 CliC Mk**. 

\bon, \. Jb. CiTfc fir ? fi/y Ji n M7 lUl l a fa 'XC>» n 

toxd, nroAinoajii-i^ A*, 1 . 1 1 « >ti. U»\ ^ ^ «« SV*' 

-V oA iut J xiccub. 1( 1. fvef^ 71^ r^v . i'uc JU . « 

111 \. W/ seen jiikl " iblo»^> V Oura^ though 

.flSstlnlus dots i ot b tn to 1 \ ' 1 no .1 lu ny I'n lai 1 
otherwise t! n In mu lUi , h*. n oidi^.odn ol tlian diders 
liojii that (.1 lUu "oMi , h V »n'( n i ( 11 uu the suljcetvas^ 
• moil* 



. iiuirijr ol' ft>r Atlienm 

by ^he ui^tftmiess of Wje^i^ aiid 

riot Teadin1fc,^0^7« S03. & 995, nllho{i<^ 

the latter ^ th's i«^S? sUfApth^ 

is quori'dr p^lPpicient MS. Gninimarian. 
T?i 0 .:j(j^jg^lkBrig tins j)lay We arranged bi 

Docfed^Si &^\ pf Aati^|.ni^ti(‘i!^y by the hdp o[' some 


'/' Aoamcmxon'. 


' In the Choric songs of this fine tragedy, which are fifty in 
riumbei^i' the metres are arnuigt'd by l)r l^urncy with very lev/ 
departures from the received text. 

lu the first Antistrophe, v. l.*»2. Otcf fu^rif f ttTct | SiAUm Kvtpxcrr,^ 

•JT^iTUTTlV (T'l'OfitOlf tiSyfft TgOiflfi? | CT^XTtvSlv U. .P, XS^X aild T PAtiKtiti Ihiril., 

u'ho divides them into a Dactylic j leptaineter and 'rrochnii\ 
eiTM seems to be the true reading, and agrecjs belt< r with Knpttvn 
llnin eirx does. The same correction is mailo in v. 

>i«p6voia'i9 arxiciK To the Other aiteratioi), we have only this 
ohjoctioTi, that wc do not remember any i>assag‘e, wlicTe tin? 
poVsessivp adjective T^AjVtd?^ is put for rr Troj^m^ or t».v7jc«/ for //;<? 
7/<2/<7;w/^iit always and Tg^7«<»? means, o/ly or 

iofi<fin(r to a Trejun. In the sajue manner, trie (b’ceians would 
riot bo called *EAX))v<Kfli, but nor tlie ( re tans Kg# 5 n>co/, l^ut 

K^W- We lire not at liberty, thorelbre, to adopt Dr liurney’s 
emendation j let m s('e whether it can be dispcnsccl wjtii. The 
word in the iSlrophe v. I M . is perfectly am! 

occurs nowltere else. *'A^yioq is in i Jesychius, and the Rhodiuns 
called a species of eagle <«^ydsrdtf«. But the true reading here is 
neither «fyo5, the more common, or (Dor. for «gy?ff) the less 
coinmoii fonn, llie eagle of which /Eschylus speaks, was call- 
t’d by naturalists ariy^e^y®?. Vid. Ktymol. M. p. 4?S. Tzetz. 
ad Lycophr. 91. (whe re for read ’AgicrorsAuv,) ylOschy- 

liis iises the word ii§y!?j Eumen. 45. «gylir< Sophocles 

Grid. Col. 670. Tcr k^yHixx KoA#i»i>«y. lYachin. 677. «gyHT< 

We would therefore read and an’ange the verses as follows. 

' STRmiE. . ANTISTaOPHE. ^ 

timSv jUxnXiZcri vt- oio9,fiitii acis^ ho$i9 xnpji* 

A’v, 0 KcAce^y®;, a t i^ayrtr cy Tr^erwriy /Atyet 

y^$ Petnyttf t- rr^aifv6iv, ‘ ~ 

« Jl^iW^Tow. intphMs *^A^nfAns ^ywp. 

If, however, our readers be dissatisfied widi this, we would 
propose *iAm or rather thaii T^wVcoiff. Cfi w, 28. 406. but 
Tew is tstrongly confirmed by v. 531. 



V * 

ptK Strofh/^ & AntUtjr. l76^lS4fw Dr Buniey dividifft the 
concluding Utiot tlms. ^ ^ 

* ANTISTR.' 

X «ree» , Xt^X/uids fnMf 

fifuc/sfS ^ ^ *''t*^'** i;«flHi 9r«A#j^ 

tfeif |j» Av^/Xf 

But in his Prolegomena, p. liv. he prefers the folTo^ing di- 
Tision. ^ ^ , 'Jf# - 

Wo <5h(ml(l prefer ietifiiwf X IMI^^ , n^f^t 

W6tv, inul in the Anti<*trc)phe, XecXxiidf *i\x,vf {rtfA<ppd|^d<^ jir 
Avhli^i roTctf. 1, '^rrochtiicum Hcmiolium. 2. Trochaicum Mo-» 
nometuim. 3. Tiochaicuni Diinctruni Cafalecticiim. We have 
alHiHly gnen die Choric verses from 226. to 258. as 'we think 
tliev bliould be arranged. No. XXXIII. p. 221. note. 

V, 409. tikT></TijL TxiavB, -| TdAu 5* iffxtuv H. p, ^txxu Bum. which 
res the metie, and a \er} fanqde correction. V. 417. w* 
^ t ✓oXft«£;y ]?, P. Yf for Burn. Wo should prefer 
i', Cil'anbon eonjcclnrcd 

Strophe Anti^ti*. xx. 437. 45G, we have some more Anti- 
spastic Ictiauutersj le>s inharmonious, indeed, than those 
which we tiolicul in a toinier t'horusj but yet we would fain 
gv.t ud of tlieiii, bj diyiihng the first verses of the Str. & An-* 
tistr. tl'us. 


f FRoriir 4'i7. 


ANTISTR. 456. ‘ 


y’A^Jjj .>f\velroi¥ 

K.yt ^»Ax\~ 

7 cvi,ii if 
Z1 

’lAlOV ^lh€*7t fFcft^ 

iupSoixfiPTOp <?/- 
emSdv 

Tflv? > 3 nress tv^^rev?, a-tI-. 
jravn iu >syavTis kvi^et 
riv fc'r, tw J’ 

8 v (pdiaTs futXSs TTsnvT 


Xtt^ust 3* tfTTtfv vvv xcT(f 

tev y u^Sis t/- 

v^i y tticev- 

CXi Tt flW yVKT-‘ 

ri» iroXvKTCJxv ya^ cvk 

irranci xtXectfett S* 

eif tc z^lm t»- 
^y^oy tiT fisvsu itxai tac- 
?inTvyj$ fiuv ti- 

^ ir xftMV^cVf if V xt. 


&tc» rr«<f, 5cc. 

Cretfc and Trocliaic v<»ses lieing, as we have 1thown« akin to 
each other, are perpetuallv used in the s-imc system by jSschy- 
Ius> V. 1014. irtkiid ru Sint be Ai^, to which answers in the 
Antistropho iuft^xyft « «« ir~ Dr Bymey, remarks j * In 
Olyconoi initio respondet Tiocbt^us Spondco. ’ ^ But, nhl^swe 
Bamako, -t«ax« is a Spondee, lieing^Doric for sr«AAi». 

« he concluding verges of Hoptads « & fi' fv, III9. 1130. we 

'•ifonM divide tlius. 



J 


§i 9 rrg^ 0 ^^^«v 3 aatf 

€t<ji y>vK{^9 r ttlZif* HTt^ K?iajf£otrafp!, 
iffct 3 ^ fiifftm 
eyia-fCdi e^ipixtt 3 c^/» 

1. Dochniiacum. '3. Tiothaio. 


V * # , Its 

# ^ t ,- 

rvMfvrti fiistf 9r»^vsri49 

^ h 8: po(3iniJiica. 2« Cretictim i)f Butncy (fi« 

th^ as> fi>BiOW9. {i/Mwvtw j f ^vyafiif rstxfit^ J* 

dnj} flr»Avfi^ whltll cli- 

YMllDn we thiiik niu<|i 1^ harmonious and nom^ tlian that 
which we have ^ ^ 

.Strophe & Anttiw*^ vv. 1136^11^6. which do not concs- 
pond either in the editions oi tlie Ttntamcn, we aarange, by tl» 
heip of^njecture) in the following iiiannci. 

^ sltoPiiE 1136. ^ AKiisiaopiir 114G* 

^ lif TttKtAttt rXKtTTVrfACt 

T« y«^ B^cS TTM^cf '’Tuyjc^ete^n 
oTi fU 3 %v^ 6 rap riiiaiyay ceyff, ^ 

«v S« fror %i (AH 
rvv^tfvtfv^^y. T< , 

1. 2. 3. Doclniiiac. Dnpl. 

Dim. CatsL 2. \myx,^a^ R, p. Burn. hrayxava ^topll. IIci- 
Hionn. 3, Wjtt! J... iyayti edd. cS^^p 7:tn R, p. Bum. «w3s wir 
Steph. «0 34 3r«T Hcntli. twite in Sti. IL Antjstr. cild. :fvi- 
cdd* ; but the middle voice has no bo'-mtsij hcio. Tn^ifiaxa 
Hermann, monooyll. <»^/with the Ihst ^hoit. x>iuvt.^ra? 
ir*^ odd. 

6aparA<pl^aPj which Di Burney ieplace<5 in \. 1173. for ^avxi^ 
4lg», IS not Greek ; but (J« 5 WTripojni» will do *is wtll lor tlic metic. 
For m V. 1167. we should lead m, rathei than 

fitpxg with Dr Buine}. 

V. HIO. ariStxff, a'r'cTa^tc airoXtg V fccrf#. Tho con'csponduig 
vptvo in the Antibtrophe !*> coiiiipt. * QuicancjUc \eiba rcNt>- 
tuit, Mctium icium^liibebil, ’ the learned editor of the 
We coigecture a» follows. 

>IHB. A\TtSTROPHE. 

r& iifUltv $voi 3AfA9$ii^f^ 1 * , Xtvof a/fAxre^ e 

unraftti, ^ am^ov, tn n 

i* lint, cvt^ofiMv ptXaf 

mihuu rvfiUart rifftM* 


Teittamon. 

SIROIHB. 


Choephori. ^ 

V. 52* V ufixxov r^Sc^ptmv. Dr Burney ^vc^jUdftxrw^ fijA ^ 
refers to the various readings of the Adomazui^se w Iheocrit^y 
V. 5. where for a3tfi%r6j, Casaubon has lestorcd '4>Ww. A« 
the word occuis no where else, it may be as well to confirm it 
by die simitar instances of dyarh foi d^cutrw II. in A- 

pofl* 5Jf. ii(vw for fL in Mefeur. SO. in Baceb. 

3 31, 
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Tentamen." 


S4. m jSSuM* SO. for «W- 

Ag^« Sc Ills, a^cotj^^ by Hermann^ wfao&e 
correct!^ bwiilfy adopts. Cdnf. Casaub. in Atlicn. 1. 
p. 56, jLcc^^^K'ocrit. XVI. p. $?71. RubnW £pibt. CVit. I. 
p. 26. cannot Greek word, al^oiign it bccnix. 

Snpplie. 1,52. whei*#' «sJfliAMWT4i rfiould 1 k' j€‘ad. We ate, on thi^^ 
w'jbolc, dissAti^fiv^l ^itli the arrangement of UiorAntispa^^ ^ 
tern, V. 150. intt> appear to us very scabrous verses* We 
venture to suggest ilio following distribution. 

ANTlsPASlICt'M SiSr£MA, V. ISO. ^ V 

/•Tc icUCfiVAV KttVttJ^U 
oXoftim i^a^Tfiret 

9r^o; rein ««e««y M 

^ircr^ov6¥t JciJytfv r »yt^ urtixirtff ^ 

KXtH iz ftitp xAvs, 

co^x?, Cco^OT fe| 

trdTdToji itf. Or, — ort/rnret lif 

c*v ^ uii»Xvri^ iofboit Stcu(^ 4 Sf rel r r/( ii^va^e- 

8*^*pf.y r«>/y- v^s u¥,,^ ttjetAvTi^^ 

7dv’ V.«fl6AA&-» ra t tv 

rx^ita T a>v76K»ire6 /a^eiv y/ti* (^txAiv — 


J. 4. S. 6, 7. 8. ](), II. Dochni. Dupl. 9. Doclnnia<»uin. 2. 
8, Crolic. Dun. Dr Ibirney makes the second syllable of wyx 
long 5 ou what autlioriiy we know not. Kophocl. Antig. IJH). 
X^v<rev xetmx^ pk^wTego^-AiaWf, Tracltiu. 64 3.^ idx»y Kctmx^v 
> 111(11 answers to o/t «5 yn^tvon^rx^vm. ITic pcniilUma is shoit in 
l^ii.dar, P>t)u \. <>0, xotmxr^tc Neui. VIII. 2 >. C\iJ|5m. H. in 
Del. 45. HeM( d. Tlieog, 367. We have little doubt but that 
the true reading in this passage is 

‘ Quuj secjiiuntur Ljiica (3 IS. -476.) fbrmam Anlisttophi- 
cani adsumcre \id<ntur: ea tanu i lege*, iit inter c]uarnt|ue Slro- 
plieii, siiiiinque Antistrojihon, alia Strophe vel alia AnlLitroplie 
\el otiaiii AnupiCsti, pleiiijmjue lociini dej^scant. ’ This part 
of the Tentnmcn afjpeais to us to be executed in a veiy unev- 
uyti<>nable nidnner. 

V. 392. n Burn. comparing 

Iliad 0. 785. Pindar Ok VII. >71. To whH« ve add a vme 
in Plutarch. Lviand. p. 815. II St. ^PWyS^orjy t iri 

tat , 

V. W 5 1 Sin yrtg * Tlic cxpoctaitdi 

sunt " Roboriolliis has n, whence, by a vc- 

igfjeasyscorrewon, wc get 5W n fliXtu w^ucli mtswers to th< 
AtUistrophe 25»i>j m 

V. 421. Dr Burney gives *'Agiioy rfrt Kiov/at: and 

remarks, * II. P. 2w4^ xd/xuh * But why not add, * R. 
P. eiiam ^ ? It appears to tte, however, that 

tllA 



the fint verso of ifioe 

hTRf 

& 4 -''A{«»» 
lUfiftiH <?n K^rrm 

milfTffPiAtilti^.iffl'iit 'riv f3»* ] 


be (Imded thus. 

' ANTIS nt. 

sy» y tejrtrrurdvr 

Ittroey, Mfter Caut.T anil 


jVphiitz, gives ^ rir «3ft from W do not bel](*\e 

S in the TragoedioiW ilie partu‘le» >« and ts ever imuicdiiitt'ly 
W eafih otlier^ tUiii». In v. of thi** play, « neg<r'^iwuve, 
iread witlt ^Icrmanu ih 3’ IV 
In Eiirip. Hwn. 517. xdwSn H 0* ifMf t(rjc^t6Vy wc should 
evidently read *• 3* h/(w>. In Ion. 1378. Schafer has> rottorcd 

ii ^ ruAVTit. The same conv^clioUt we think, is necis- 
tmy in ^(Eschylus Thcb. ^2G. cVr* i* r ir^li Kot^vm^r road 
y h\ In the next i)iaco, we bhonld certainly restore roS’ 
witli Canter. 

In V. 44'4‘ Th(' pemdtima olVdAvwt;? is marked as lon(j, we 
supixuc, by an <‘rior ot* the press. V. 487. m a^£^Tat aJlh: 
to winch aiiswtrs in the Aiilistt'ophe aiSy* ivau^uy oufMCA^Sit^ Dr 
B. remarks, ‘ Podos pedibus non stricte respondent. Quid 
niiitandum, \el in hoc metro, \el in Strophico, su^pic.iri licet. ’ 
W<* should probably >v»d for Ivm^yet hi tlie Sirophe ; f»f 

the permutation of which \\ordv we have treated belbre. This 
will malce every thing square. 

Strophe v. 583. aiul it » corresponding AntUtrojihe, jire beau- 
tifully arranged, by the help of omitting xtu in v. j8 k Wc pre- 
fer the following arrmn^iMuent of Chorus XVII. to Dr Burney^, 
as being more pleasing to the ear, and as producing a gronter 
correspondence of rhythm between th&jbitroplic and Antistrophe. 


STROPHE 621. 

STfi y ST.- 
fiynofitfMffS’ ifAuXi)c,»y 
«««/- 

3^, ^v(r:^t?iU 
Xtv^ uTtu^^troy Hustg, 

Xitff i?r’ 

'fjr dyt^i 3^- 

9tTtf imtor^ ffi^aegw 

r/i^y y 

e 7 %/ 

fiucyfy mrrt*y «•- 
fivy yvvMDfcf/*- 
. «» lir^y^fAgy 


AXTISl ROPIIE 629. 
kxkS? 3 . 

/icvirett rl Aijfcytay 
yM- 

rxt 3s iitroOif KgtTJt-^ 
^/VTT^y* %lnMT%y 3s Xkg 

ra iityoy »u 
AnuyiaM ynijMcirty. tf.- 

cerTvynr^y 

^^trvy 4t<- > 

(iv9iy 7 ^ 0 $ * 

ar*^u yk^ eS 

Tig T 0 SvT^aXig 04- ) 

01V T/ rify 3* 0UJ4 < 

iy^tiMfs S 


w, 632. Unvfu edd. UrMf MS. Med. Dr Bw 
just befQi«> * Multa ctitfn ex liia ad fornuu;^ Trq 


r«esme^lc« 

iriliiiAHn 



tribuere licet ; ’ an4 them in the fluent and &*• 

inilnr Trofehi^c* rather in rough ohd intricate An- 
ti«i})astic8« <<yr/nr« 0 T^ * ins Phorectates called them? 

Why not rather keep aa long ^ we can to those metres * lire 
^ve» than fly to others ^ nc know not particulorl^jptt 
it is more probable 9 in ini»tance, th^"Trochaics$hott|3 

Iktevail in ilischjluo, whbs^Oioruses may reai»onabiy be sup** 
posed to be les^ remote fiom the simplicity of the ancient tS^ 
gpedicsone? s'' ^ 

V. 78i). rvyjl^f it fdei xv^iaf clo^i not Correspond ' Sglj l 

V. '194. in tlic Aiiti*trophoj \vhuli is a (I^rctiC Tiimeter^ 
would propose So^ Tvx,«t« yoi Tuyu» kv^ms, Euup. IleL 705. 

VjcMy,c \09 rvyciu ■* ^ 

\ . 786. 7bli o*v 3 ptv R, P, Ziv ZiVy S ft¥ 

Buin. We doubt wlitthci this be (neck : wedonot^t preset 
rccolloct any mstaiue ol h jiimicdiately tolkming die vocative 
cTiO cl the pci -on, but will not «i}jcak pos>iti\(ly . we may how- 
e\ci lead ZiJi h uv (puy^tre^i, Wi^h ngaul to Dr Buincy*&>«dispo- 
siUou'^ol the following liectads and Antistroplucs, we are ex- 
treuielv Academic im oiu creed ; as it is only by some consider- 
able alterations^ and the sup)'ositii>n ol three fatiinse, that anj 
thing like coric*poiidciite is produced, and that ot a very mi- 
pericct kind alter all. We do not believe that the most aulenf 
PliiIanlistiopliii,twi]lMie\e,thatDj IJuineyMIcGtadSat v\.787 
804. ha\e siiiy relation wli never to each oilier. There are 
but two of the \erscs which ha\c the least similarity of rhytlim. 

» V. 946. ihyt in hnrvfM^ | Afo$ "Wc shouH evi- 
dently reach n y.ix/f' The concluding verses of this 

Antistropbe, which, asft)r Burney remarks, are corrunly we 
correct, with some degree of eonhdcnce, in the fiiaba'ing 
manner. ^ ^ 

T.tTif » Ae^icej S 

fuyar 1 ^» 
m^n iitXtit itXuu, 

fiiittmtfiiita h ^Syuf 4 

A ven6f veiaackablc fur its lengdi and 'Toughness, oeenf^ JTa 
0|B i |l l nn tameA, p. 6G. ^ 

* KfUTiTriti ymt Mn ri fui vtrtvf^t laaium. 

The cojnlncn^tors mske but a bad hand of the seMe. We 
\ lit ^ irauid 

.^iP juiy . n i i I X — ' ' " jIT ' 

f jyWe omitted ttmtemark, in our Review of Mr Gmsford’irW' 
dHikioa, j^t Hermann’s eonection of i^eretntes^ ni|a«rvvsv4^<i» 
dpes net necesdlnly idelate amtre, hvt 
(■enethuteiwParctrauc versev » ' 



W<nild r^td^ KjdfM Mtt fi mgA i 4 pi | ivnpfSt ndult. 1 . 
Dochiniiicum et Autisposticum. 2. Bochmiaciun ; and we con* 
stnic it thus. * Tile Ddity somehow pr oUiet rules, by not 
iiw'suj^vient to wicked mea. * .|. A * the power <>i‘ God is 
i^nded on hiS justice. ’ , ? 

iBusiEirtnis. 

‘We entirely coincide with Dr Burney’s arrangement'', ns far 
08 T. 331.$ but Teptunr to suj^est the follow uig division of 
%(ii^hc and Antistrophe, w. 331. 334. 


STROPIir. 

O. </ S t/ • 

» ft $rMrf(, ti 

leifj 3e3c^K9ffltP 

xXuft prtfiacK 

4 Axrpvf tuf ft ttrtfipy Ti$nn9 
rivS* apa/^cvusp4< 

yrr^xetf futr^aatt m - 
yvtrfitt Kv^up ^oyous 


ANTJSTRbPTlIE. 
rouTt yu^ iiup* 

recM ftQtff iTTjcXucVf 
w'T'Jtii iyjiu 

UO'i 

t / / / 

cev etvTPv^ytxt ovftnn^tifftp ftarxiciy 
TMoi' oftx^uv 

yxp vweA^ij* tfsevorv 3* 

4wt ayxp 

1. 8. Trochaic^ Dim* Cataicct. 2. I^erecrateuni. S. Tro- 
chaic, Hemiol, 4, Tiocliaic. MonomeU*, 5. Mctruin Bacchi- 
acuin, 6. 7. Cretic. Djiuotr. 

Dr Burney, who divides w. 4. 5. 6. very differently, remarks, 
♦ In his Bacchiaci Metri videntur esse vjcstigia, Conf, Prom* 
I, ] 14, 2. * nie editions have x},v9\ and in the Antistrephe 
6 fXTuy nia-.v. We have addt'd «i», which was requi'iite ; rnd have 
given T«r<r3’ cftx^nTf Ibr rcU of. if any one prefer t«<V* the 

JJoric form, we shall not object. The meties in this play are 
obvious and familiar; but some of them cannot be restored, by 
reason of tlie frequent lacunae which occur. There are only 
throe MSS. of it winch arc known to be extant; and one oi 
those is very modem. The disposilionb to v. ^^36^ which dil- 
fer*but in few respect-* from those of the Glasgow edition, aiv« 
us entire satisfaction. Y. r»48. rh iniro>}^fop 3e I 

to which answers in the Antistrophe tok ouiror »i\%ovPT Hup 
fMf&Sepoi%. ‘ Trochaicum Dimetram Catalccticum ; quod Suc^ 
pbico non respoiidet. ’ An obvious emendation ii 
«lieb, 742. TFxXxtytPfi yi^ xiyx yrx^SecGr/ctP VKinrctPOP, SuppL 1043.. IKI 
corrected by Dr Burney, Ato^ oJ ^rx^xrof umv f^p. The 
true reading, however, is yrx^rxp , were there any such word 
as yrx^xtfidiiK^ wdiich tlierc is not, the accusative would be <r4<4S#- 
fiiitin. yrx^xifiim is the only analogical form. V. 553. 

irop 0 f I $^xvofK¥Xi Wc su&pect, that for sehm ^betuld 

be read TnUf. V. 782. seqq. arc disposed in a much iMrtf liar- 
monious form than they assume in the edition^ d >£sehylua i 
vox. XVIII, NO. 3 5» M but 
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Biimey^5 Tentamen. Mfty 

but m V* 782. cannot be tlic true reading, as its form 

i? quite contrary to aiialcpy : But we should, observe once for 
all, that Br Biinioy does not enter into the province of eraendo- 
tion, any furthei* lfi«in is nw^s&nYy to jjroduce a correspondetice 
of metres. As the ^J'entaincn does not seem inloiidci^ to exfii« 
bit an iminiic.ihjle text of the ( lioric parts of iKbihylus, but 
only to :i probable arr'ingen ou (>f them, \%ith as tew d».via- 
tioiis as poS'*ihl»' u*om tlieir | n sent form ; as we ere not con- 
fined, in our olfice of critics, \'ithlji the same Jnn»Ls, y,c have 
ventured to suggest a few corucii. ns of tlic text, as Wf^JI as of 
flu* metres; uio-.t ot which, or ‘ou .* more ]m b..])!e, have witli* 
out doubt (Kcurred to tiie vtiy 1 Jim\I of the Tenfameii. 

Tn Antibliorhe, v. f)1 two MlJ.iblis ..ie wni/nng. We are 
ir'tliiiod to thmK, that the woid/:«>y, in tlit Sik'ij im, v. is 
In‘^hifioiN. 'Hiis conjcctiH t* vas piopo'-td by I i \ "i heobiild, 
T'ltfisc. Obs. IL p. Ib\s. V. 00 1. eCKifAteciq 'T>6vray, R. P, 

Dr Burney onms and wiilcs utctfAiecitriv, Me lia/urct a 

ronjeeiino, which word wc Inve coined for 

the occtisioii ; but it is of a veiy legitiniuto foi’m, and sufficient- 
ly hi the si\Ie of /h^clijiu*, who us s ^et^vTcXtvra^, in (he Suppli- 
(‘es, and m \h(} h^iiuivmnou. (tn the concluding 

vcise, Dr BinneymaL •> (he foikwvinjT observatimi, ‘ llkilus, 
cvyxA’i 'o;voAvJ«f6 — : (jui T^yiicis & iragicis in Chorico Cantu 
minime nc'^andu's. Po'-t puiictum cliam plenum vix duriis 

v uldur. I line in Pors, XIV. fStroph. jS'. O' 4*7. 2. Kmvfitv 
* * 

Si;pp]JCE«. 

‘ ^[(‘Iri coTvuptis ‘•catet li.e ' Frbiila. In Clioritis Cantibus, 
S'lropLua ideplidem Antistroj)! uis minime respondent; muta- 
lionibiis lamcn parcendum, sine Cedicum aiictoritate, visum 
e t. ' This is Dr BunieCs prefatory remark. Indeed, as .to 
many parts of the Hjupjiiices, there seems to be a general con- 
elamation of the commintotors; and other parts ore altered and 
twisted by them in tlie greated jxr^’ble lumiber of ways, usually 
v/ilb tlie least possible success. It i^* iheixiore next to impracti- 
cable, to reduce into oirlci the ‘ disject i n»cmbra poetie, ’ and to 
form them into any thing like a uniform whole. In iJiis despe- 
ratc'state of the case, thtre is of cou so g -eat kitilude for con- 
jecture ; fltlvTis J* a^icrr«i ihet^et * BcUO (Jui COnjiciet, 

vatem perhibebo (-ptinniin, ’ a> Cittro tr.mslwes it. But we 
have peat confidmcc in Dr Burnt y as a mcUical guide; ami 
tKrpc,%y his assistance, to gel tek rably w'(»i] through the Cho- 
1 use's of this and most corru);1 , and lea .1 of the 

roinabiinp, pkiis ol .'L Ink 
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ISM, 179. 

y. 46. hnttmnTo^ fMfvtficf | tudu to which 

sliouid coiTespoiid in the Aimstrophc^ nKui^tu, r* r cwa^^f, 
«iy, M^irrd cna ^etjrstTxi. * ‘ Sic. ForiSaii lcgen(iuni, 

• quotl partim e^. I'lncudjitiotio llicai^li^l^orsoni, Turra 

ri'AA* ciSu^, ^iX?rr« vsfi ovrx (fa^ Alccst. Td 

f/jjTrf vr^dyfAxr wJje? Sv ^vTtf’, Vel SCrioenrhin). ^r/irrsi ts.wh?^/*,— 
rjeAX’ ar d'.\wTti irs^ flWjt ^cc— ’ 'Of lixcSC UVO COnjC'Cturos, 

Dr Burney’s j)li{is.;s us most. 

• Stropli#' & 57. G^>. in wliich tlio verses do not. 

cprrospr/iid, iind tJie wwds are cornipt, we propose to arrange 
thus, 

?5TaoricE 57. anti’^tuopiit’. 6.S. 

fi il Kv^u 1<; ahmrrl>^}v ar f'lro xr^a/na^l iifiyofiine:, 

fryy;5'j;, «/'4y, TT'.i'^ ct'Pbv 

'47* IS rrifJig 

'Uv flT:i 7’2^ T); '..'i'*-:; Toy ayTd^aW^ 

wA£«o T’jro-; 

T Jvr;«’iTOffef itoroy 

1. Chorianujie. 'I’riinetr. 5i’. Choriamb. Dim. Inipnr. in 
being inad(? .short, as in 'Uretisu s'iTrxtos, iS^raio^, oi wliicli 
we have spoken ab(»ve. !}. Pherocrateinn cnui Trochico in 
prima sede. 4. t'horiainbic. Dim. pure in the AntLstropJie, 
impure in the Stro])lio j so in Again. 7f57, ol ydiiov n- 
A«y- aiiswei'a to im hTcapk “o. Choriamb. Diiuctr, 6. 
Antisjrastie Dimctnim, V. 60. t«v oVi* T^'Jxf edd. V. 64. wt-,- 
k7iidv ctKriv edd. TllC construction \<^ v\>yrih^% mykttoy ourw ^ksyv^ 
rc'j n TFotihi fimv, , We have inserted t«. 

We have already proposed our conjecture on v. 80, whicli 
wants a svliable, in our remarks on Mr BuiKt’s edition of the - 
Sui^plices, vol. XV. 017. ; which is, thaloy should be inserted af- 
£,er (TTvyoZvrtiy wliich ad(iition complcti s llio metre, ami improves 
die sense. ■ Perhaps the Chorus, v. 05, may bo thus disposed. 
sTRornu 05. ancisTuophe HW. 

uttIu v'^trv^ygyv J’ i; 

'irsiyA'Xttg P;>»y S’ aJ]*; yga^u yd- 

sJawA;- fi'^y 

^oiT av dr/otv&y Sit'uoiwy, 3yrcrv3t^«.3oy>iOi«» Ofiriy 

'it fity Trug x«/ iioivnixy /tcettyoJKif. 

a^Aky iy'ojy k^vxlov, It- 

TXi; ii^dtuv d^* uyv^v, lav i’ dwetltf- jUilipyH Vfm 

‘ We request our readers to compare the Stroj)Ke, as we haYi^'“''^^ 
giveii it, with the e(?mmon text, and to see whether we hav«r 
fiot improved the sensa as much as the metre, and that by sonie 
^ Very slight dterations. 

V.* lo3. 3* dray j yx^tiru^ tv^aAyixyy. We know IlOt on 
M 2 wfeaf 
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what authority Tumebus chanmd the reading of tlie MSjS« 

which is preserved in Al<ins and Robortellus^ and 
appeaVH to ns to be more i^hylcan. After v. 174. 
Burney repeats vv. 161 .-il 6 )C .5 and obsm^cs, * JHtec ex coi^ec^ 
/wra post Antistrophen * But v^hy^ot say 

turn Canteru ? V. Idft. L. V. 347. xi»%«oT«Jtw 

dfimr^eui | iIa|x« TiVvw We think that 

Mr Butler is unquestionably right, in reading » » and 

taking awuy the period after 

iniie Antistropnics v. 425. of which Dr Burney says, < In bia 
qua'diini correctioncm cupiuiit, ’ we would correct and arrangje 
as luUows. 


STROPHC 425. 

^tJ7i 

t/cthtp 

UTO S^sliofy £/x 3/xaf 

UfMclxtiy 


ANTIS FBOPHr 4 S 0 . 
#!rdi vxiTildSs 
xcLi 

Uf xjiirpf, 

d^y^li'nty 0 /xoi- 
et9 


TniFXut T vriKctixi luit ^^drat itxmet Ati6t¥ x^drn, 

433 . dyrimM 11 . P. Burn. ArEIKTINElN AM. APEIKTINEIW 
MS. Med. wlience apaictinein is an obvious connection. Ho- 
race Carm. I. xxix. 30 . Neglfgis immerith nocituram Postmodo 
te naiis fiaudem commitioe? Parsan bebxta juEa viresque^ 
stiverbej * Te maneant ipo7rn^ pkecibus kon linqvar xnultis. 
Wc should not object to d^'etf Eurip. Iph. T. 778 . i 
APAIA AIXMAITIN ytti<rofAcu, Med. 608 . Rdi ccTf AFAIA y eSerm ivy 
^dyu AOMOI2. SopllocL Trachin. 1219 . gxm t lya JLm £v 
APATOE ug dd fix^vg. In tlic precedii)g line, we have given juiyav 
for fizyu. One M& has fdwrr but perhaps /ww* would be better. 

V. 553 . iKturat 3 * *{* dvtxnvp \vn | ^vxi^ov Tm^kyr^^ This 
seems to be corrupt, though jpobsibty it might be defended Iw 
such eXpr<‘Sftims (Pivykf luexer, Iliad s. 81 . ^9 pi ^ fit 

y»f ht^vyip KT. ^ * Stxiot. IV. 23 , V. 95 .) xyi- 

(.Hygg Herodet. VI. i) 0 . Wr.? r*. tlyjtrUi vtz^pifvg VIL 220 . 
We propose in the mean time, mu rx# piku. Schol. 

UnTreu rev Jar^v rm xift^ix xMy Proincth. 541 *. 

pv^ikg pi%^etg iuttcyelUptyof, 94 . euwmttif hmevutepiveg, Agom. 65* 
itmtvmepiyyig we^jmkkkkg t.dpmxH- In the following ChorUbcs, we 
tliink Dr Burney has been very successful. The fourdt and 
ftfth verses of the Antistrophics, v. 651 , should, in our opi;bion> 
be written thus. 

* STROPHE. ANnSTROPRt. 

T2v3f irikiy xtyurxu 77w piydt tnfiiyreiy 

k /ai*y rly |jM«y S* 

^c. B*c* 4 



fiHiNry (sngw^ Ald< Rob^^Tnni* f'l^ww> (>i{h(nt StilibL for 
imtffitmt. ItienMtresthtUK^cidc. llie nuwecdHi^ Anilstro* 
to V. 803, are very hiimonfol^''8maged. Mcr v. 733. 
voraafananted, to amwea* >/<«> tO^tymir 

WKn Ute MedUo^ MS. suppBeawi<pfoct ti huS| «^iy hntUmt^ 
V. 7S7. Dr Burnin;^ canitft ^xd is fibsent from one 

MS« A8k, D. We^di^lP^d an Amt^tropluc dismobition of tbe 
metres v. 803. our notice of Mr Butler’s u^schylus, 

vol. XV. p* 319 . 5 reconsidering it, we are inclined to 

igttefer it to Dr Burtie}rV«* We refer our readers to the Review 
^ westion. 

llie learned editor of the Tontamcn has made some consider* 
able^lterations in die text, for die purpose of reducing the 
systems w. 831. 846. to two corresponding Hendecads of An- 
tispasdcs ; but, in our opinion, his hlbours have not been at- 
tended with their usual success; for the verses which he has 
produced, arc radicr remarkable for a singular discrepancy of 
rhythm, than for any thing like correspondence; and, even if 
the verses be legitimately Antistropfaic, die words are very 
faulty and corrupt. Poetry of this sort is to be classed witii 
* the Song by a Person of Quality j ’ very harmonious, but 
great nonsense. 

V. Si'il. (tiievn ^dxif JUtt | R, P. 

Burn. This oversight induces us tp nake one or two re- 
marks for the benefit of our younger rcadci ^fhe Attic poets 

nevef use the stmpli* verb ihf in the present ttnse, in any of the 
moods, which axe all farmed Os if from Eimp. Orest. 

128. l^r^n has restored the imperative foi ^tm, .«» also 
in the ^Rfeilea 1218. The optative present is which oc 
curs frequently j tlie optative aorist is fhtfct, 2dly, They very 
addom, or, as vfrc are inclined to believe, never iisetl the aedvo 
jinperativc singuLir fJi, but die middle fieV. Tlie only instajjws 
which opeur to us, arc Euiip. Orest. 1556. <}g 

^r^omifiahs, where we confidendy replace /teZ ; for is at least 
never used as an interjection without on accusative case. It oc- ‘ 
curs in die Rhesus 382. SophocL Trachin. 222. fJ*, fi\ S 
where we conjecture 3^, S supn v. 218. Ihv 

Ocd. C. 1462. Ti% igiiVwwi Kwjrflg, The middle^ 

form iitZ is much more common. Thomas Mag. 

Aiygv^iy, mfil. fv (802.) *lhZ f€t, «|' 

which authority is overlooked by the illustrlqu|^ editor of 
the Hecuba. In the same manner, they never used, the active 
future but die middle Lasdy, they never used !)•»' 

or lor and except in die Choric metres* In 

gddidon to the reason before stated, we may remark, that the 

M 3 particle 
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• partide |c4 or requires an aori&t of the optative. We 
would iberefore read 

No one, we think, will, be persuaded by Dr Burney, that 
V. 879 is an Antkpastic trt^eter, or he must J^eed bo 
enamoured of this multiform metre. It h a f^|jular harmonious 
Iambic senarius, preceded by two other sonaiii, ibrmingpart of 
the sajiie sentence, and connected with thcjii by tlie particle 
This Limbic, however, Dr Burney denominates an Anlispaslic, 
and makes it correspond \^ilh another verse, whuh had been 
preiiously brought into that form, by the omission of twq words, 
and tlicTtraiispositioii of lliree otheis. mode of procedure 

is rsi IcKetfifiim jDjJiv, something ill tlie manner of Hermann; 
a sj>ei*ies of critical boldness, iihich, to say the least 01^ It, is 
‘ iin i^eu diregle. * 

In the distribution of Ionic metres, Dr Burney is slngnlnrty 
Riiccessful. His avrangement of vv. lOlS — 1050, into Pen- 
tads and Ilcndcoads of Ionics a minore, has before received the 
huiLblc tribute ol our apjilausc. The Pentads consist of three 
Dimeters, the Basis louica, or Monoii'eler, and the Dimeter 
Anaclomenon ; the Ilondccads of ten jnirc Dimeters and an 
Aiiacloinenon ; the last verse of the third Ilendccad is wanting. 
The concluding Antistrophics arc arranged a*, in the Glasgow 
e<Ution, except tluit the last vci^e but one is divided into a Ore- 
tic and a Trochaic. We are dubious, however, ivhelher tlie 
nUinity between these metres be not sue h, that a Cietic Mouomo- 
ter and a Trochaic may be supposed to h/nu one verse- 

Ifavir.g now pertbnncJ the task of c>Laniiiiation, we must bear 
our testimony to the great labour and pahn iJiith Dr Burney 
appeal'' to ha\(' bestov^ed on the 'J'entanien, in (axler that it 
might come foitfi in as p rfoct a form as po- ,ib]c. 'I’lie gnat or 
part of the CLoiic song, contained i i it, were lun'd down in his 
ecu j ears bof<»rc iis ; and we may 

rcahonably expect, ihul e v ork whicli La*, lieen submitted to the 
labour and drluy of i!jc tile for twice the peii(*d prescribed by 
Horace, t»houUl exhibit .i‘l tbose markb of laborious accurHcy, 
which the present docs, even in points of typogrjphv • and that 
the attcTiiion and ivs^auh of such a scholar as T)r Burney, di- 
rected to one obietr for so 1 mg a time, would accomplish aH 
that was to be a^complishe^d in this bumch of learning. The 
learned wrorld ilu u luu* r JJy ho})ed, that the metros of JEschy- 
lus wouldd|e ^settled with a degree of acci 'Mcy -ud precision, a- 
luountin^carly to certainty. In very many instances wt think 
UvE^t this is dlk'tcd in the Teutamcn ; and if not in oD, the 
feflure is lo bo attrib^ircd to an oiiginal defect in the materiab, 
rather tiun to any want of abihtlcs in tlie workman. Wc are 

cdmpelled 
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icompelled to acknowledge^, after a very attentive eonsidera-* 
tion of tlie Tentamew, we still find ourselves very much in die 
dark) a$ to several of the ^loruse? ^ ^chylus. Not that tve 
have been disfip|K)inted ^ for we toQkhi^casion, in a former Num- 
ber, to express our conviction, nigfcrt s of tliis poet could 

never be certainly defined Jind e^taU^shed. F*/ assorting tlmt 
this conviction is no|t:i|hakcn oven by Dr Burney’s 1 ontamcn, 
wc may perhaps be ^^ipaurcd for our boldness or our ignorance ; 
but we agaiii repeat, that, with the oxceptioii of a few metres, 
all that can now be attained to, i^ a considerable degree of pro- 
babilit}% A principal reason of this is, that in all likelihood Aes- 
chylus invented foi himself many of the intMsuies which ho in- 
troduces into his tragedies ; and that the same tLii iiig genius 
which led him to disreg.ud the received terms ol Janguagt*, and 
the common figures of speech, caused him to dcviaie fiom the 
usual lyric incasiiies, and iravo to mariy of liii (lioiuses some- 
thing of lli 2 chiijcter ol the Dilh}ramb, which ib ‘ boine a- 
long in numbers iVee fn'in law. ’ 

A gieat clegitc of obscinity pervades tbe history C'f the 
Greek theitiej but it seems ceitain, that the Chorus both 
danced and sangj and thercfoio, that the rhythm of their 
songs must lni\e been accommodated to llic motions of their 
feel. Hence tlie names of the vaiious metrical feet, are in 
many insianceb dell ved from the species of dance which they 
usually accompanied, as the tbe the form- 

er of which is the liist step taught by our doncinginnsters ; 
the K^ATiKoi and fiom the Cretan and Pvrrhic dances, 

and several others. Whoever, thcrefoi’c, invcnl^'d a new dance, 
had al<-o to contrive some new combiintron iA' bvdlabks and foot 
to suit it; and v^e are boinewbat inclined to suspect that the 
and Thtsisj teims oO much in the inoiuli ot Metiicians, 
refer rather to tbe elevation and deprcosioj of the foot iif dancing, 
tlian to the pulsation of the Tibicen. The early Tr«agcedians 
had more of this to do than tluir sacce Phrynioluis was 

a professcxl dancingmaster ; and ASscluhis is said to ha\e in- 
vented ToXAci for the use of the Chorus ; Athen- 

seus I. p. 21. £. Vol. I. p. 80. Rclnui,;h. The whole of the fol- 
lowing passage is so strong in ia\our ot c ur Ideas on the subject, 
that WC' trandatc it at Icn^h. ‘ Cli nna Ic'd! (a grammarian who 
wiole a book about ASstbylus) sajs, that A'^th^lus was the first 
person who taught his Choruses iigare-danct s ; not having re- 
course to the instruction of projess*'d masters, hut inventing 
himself the figures to be used by tlu in. ' Athentnus then au- 
^ duces the authoiity of Aristoj.haiies in support of the ajBseriion 
of Chajna[5lcon ; and further informs us, that one Tele&tes was 
fimiotts for dancing the*' Seven ngninst Thches. The couchision, 
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which m^aiv bom all this^ that ^schylua admt^ 
manv of hi$^C%OTic ver&es to those particular motions, urnich 
the ngaxamJm of the Chcm|^ weiie to practise at that part of the 
play § and 0iat in scvcral^iPlances he paid less attention to the 
k^timote measure of tjn^ verse, than to ite' 'ejliptation' to a 
or a balanciT^ or Sekassn- or a pa% gmvt*. These ob- 
ej^irvations are more particularly appticable.lb JEsdhiylus. After 
Ihe scenic dancing had much 1^ of |^r in it; 

ftgi^t in comedy. A ludicrous instance dt it i^ay be seen in 
iurUlophanes, Pac. 320, &c. 

The nature of the ‘ Auxihum, ^ pf which Dr Burney speaks^ 
by which iht antient Mucisians extended the second syljaole of 
a Glyconcan or T^herecratean ver^e, when short, so as to make 
it equivalent in ihytliin to a long syllabic^ is not specified by a- 
ny ancient ^ t'itcr on tl^e subject of metres ; nor indeed wm it 
iitely to be j lor, to a pCr'^on acquainted with the first principles 
of musicol composition, Uie difficulty vanishes. These verses 
were probably sung in slow tiiplc time ; and it signified little, 
whether the uiinJ note in the first bar was occupied by a long 
or a short syllable. But we foibear from entering on an unin- 
teresting discussion. 

With regard to Dr'Burnoy’s Latinity, we are not willing to 
say much ; for in a w'ork of this nature the language is a very 
interior object. We must, however, caution the juvenile part 
of our readcis against imitating what appears to us to be a forced 
and affected style. Above all, we object to the ambitious and 
ostentatious culogiums, the cumbrous meed of praise which is 
bestow'cd upon almost every person whose name is introduced in 
the Tentmnen. Wliy should we pay compliments in Latin 
which it would be absurd tv make in the common la. guage of 
society ? Surely Richard Bentley, Doctor in Divinity, and the 
Reverend John Toup, Rector of St Martin's, would have start- 
ed, if addressed by the title of ‘ Magnanimous I Icroes. ' Bi- 

Ti Mi TdV in in, xUv. In this respect Dr Burney's style 

of writing is a singular contrast to that of his late illustrious 
fneud Person. VTe must, however, in justice observe, that of 
the two extremes of style into which most scholars have fidlcn, 
the panegyrical is much more to bo ednmicndcd than the vitu* 
peradve, to which tlic late Greek Professor was, it must be cou- 
rsed, too much inclined. * Hoc tibi putidum videtur, et ne- 
quam. An probius et modesties illud tuum esH quom vccordes,;. 
nebetes^ stupidos omni setmone indigites viros immortoli laudo 
dignissimos, ouos in uno semel, eoque pauxillulo peccato de- " 
pit^pdcris ? ^ * 

- We 
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Francisci Frainri (*. a. Claudtt Salmasii) Confutatto Aniniadi>* 
versorum Antonii Cercoctii (i. e. Dtonysii Fetavii), p. 4. 
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We wUliiow briw an artidc, the 

pplixity of whicli will be «ais^ Ae intci^^^^ nature df 
Its subject to clildiail sch9i|r6. -^< | | ife ed as we have bo« fo 
differ in scholar as Dr Burney^ 

we htrve cojjwSpid it iiocessary to our reasons fully, lef«; 
we shotihl iitcur^ib chaiige of I'his we liave do^ 

with freedom ; but ^t:, we trust/ wBibat Ihe respect due to 
great a hauie. 11 * petulant or cdnsorioiis has 

ns, we wish it our readers will not, we trusty cOb^ 

found the freedom Wnteraiy discussion witli groundless and pre^ 
sumptuous flissent. ’"’WU can allow- of no iuitliority without ap- 
peal in die commonwealth of letters : a fVccdom of opinion, and 
the liberty of expressing it, are essential to its wellbeing. Its 
Hiagisl rates ii.ay issue c<)iets, but must oxpeet that the hulividu- 
als (»f the rcpiih'ic will scrutinize ihc founds of them. We 
havx* been jrducL'<! to ^nake these rcflecti^s, liecaiise we Ibrcsee 
that; we sludl be accused ('f temerity for venturing to dispute any 
pGsiti('n laid down by ii scholar of such \vcll-ci]^ucd svnd long- 
established iau o as Ot Burri^ y. Ivjt, members of the litei'aiy 
Alliens, wo assert our claim lo n literary ifr«ppV/<tf. — 

£yTgf^^5?/te;.«yjiV 
UiTTclq Tp T6 0;trfc<r.'y rriiMh 

}ccc>iv ^v/.siiiU yv/^TUi X4C^fAS'ii:v* 


Art. VII. Dr V ArilhncHqm: des Gi'rcs ; Par M, Delamhre^ 
From the QCnvres d’Ardiiniede, traduites !Itteralement,'av«: 
un Coininontuirc, par F, Peyrard. tide Ediiion. 2 Tomes 
8 VO. pp. 1058 , Paris 1808 , 

. , ^ • 

Tt is notorious, that in France, where so mudi activity of iur 
tellect is displayed, tlie study of Grecian literature and 
science has been long and miserably neglected. Anxious as we 
are for the difllision of useful knowleiilgc, we llicrcfore viev/, with 
no small degree of satisfaction, the work now before us, whit^ 
comes forth under dm sanctimi of the Naliouial Institute,, ai^ 
the patitmdgc of the Imperial Government. M.,P<yrard pr&; 
miscs tp continue his labours, and to give to the pi/blic a cpitti^: 
plete translation of tlic w orks of all , die Greek mathcrnaticioii^ . 
/Ihe version of jiiiclid is already finished ; and we are e^tnfe^' 
by liim, that great progress has been niade. on die Couicj|^^;iSL« 
pollonuis. The circulation of these sublime production 
cieiit genius, in a convenient form, and oyer tho'wide tlu^f^ 
0f the French language, will have, ire trust, a most benefidkl 
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€lp^t in fanrfltBi; the minds of youths and maj^ st rvo to.eoun* 
tenict that unfortunate tendcaicy jucv^ls on the CoiitF- 

ncnt, with.the exception Italy, to'substitutc* oival*- 
Inost every occasion, a d|^sy and often sort of cal- 

eulatiott, for the luminoo^ evidence and beauties 

^;th6 Greek Geometry.' ITiib abuse of .jsn irisfiuroent, which, 
vi^im skilfully employed, aferds such poWeriiil aid in expJor- 
;Jl9g the heights of science, but whii^tis ^ ill adiipl^ fqr, ^uc- 
iShg the elementary properties of at laist" to have 

been perecivc.d and tacitly admitted ly'^Si^ral distinmiisbedLa- 
nalpts abrcaid. The rap^id sale of the transktion now before us, 
yof which, die first edition in (jiiarto was disposed of in less than 
n twelvemonth, must be regarded as no unfavourable symptom 
of tlic return of correct taste on the Continent. 

Since the time of Djescartes, who opened such a vast field for 
(he application of the calculus^ Mathematicians liave been divid- 
ed into two distinct classes — the Geoincteii and the Algebraists; 
the former adhering to the* cautious method of reasoning used 
by the Greeks, ana the latter pi’clerriug the loose and artificial 
operation of tlie modern analysis. The s}>iyit of party has lilre- 
wisc here, as in other instances, exorcised its exchi'^ivc sway ; 
and tliQ number of those who arc willing to adnjit the respec- 
tive merits of both modt's of proceeding, <aid ready, as die 
circumstances may voquiro, to ada>pt the* advantages of cither, 
js coni))ar:itiv(’!y few. Hu* follov/ers of tin* ivodcrn system, it 
must be confcbu d, have been move active and enterprising; — 
th.ey have not orjy achieved splendid conquests, and enriched 
science, by annexing ne w provinces of wonderful extent, but 
:,rc making conlinuiil inroads upoii'llic older d..})uitnients ; and, 
hiiving acquired l)io dominion (.‘' the Gontiiieni:, they now ihroat- 
f'U to drive the Greek Gccinctiy loom h^r favoured retreat in tire 
British IsIoK. 

The study of Mathematics, when r?j-ljt\y conducted, ought, 
weprtbmrc, to aiiu at tvro capital cluechs, ll should not only 
kad to an in.tlir.ate :'C*fiunin;nin.o with those relations^ of figure 
and quantity, v.hich are hlghiy ijiblrm livo, and confer such 
immediate and important iulviiutugc.^ in tho bus-incss of life, find 
(he ..prosecution of the physical sciences ; but it shouW also train 
the mind to tlic invaluable habits c4' piiliuit attention, accurate 
arningcment, nice dibcibnimition, and close rciisoning. This 
huter' axlvantagc, in tlie vi-,\v to general education, is per- 
haj'w the most essential. The number of thobc wlio have lei- 
sure, taste or capacity, ip devote ll:cmjiclves to the prosecution 
of abstract researche s, however rpJendid and imposing, laiiat 
l^cssarily be very limited ; but all who, in avery condition oT 
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cirfrieJs, wiU cTeiS# inestimt^beu^feii^^^ that previous dkei- 
iSliiie of th^^understaiKiinj^^i^^^ the infithematic*! 

nppiW.?o;J^^|) 61 y fitt<>d to , Or|^:&is account, w are 

P^tiaded tliaip^ouiig man will essential ^^rid, lasting 

! iiMviin^a/from 'rtnj^icigpa ffebira trical reaso!Uff<r/ 

than tfonbi^a knotyl^^fe^^lbe cl(mients c^ algebriu Tlio latter 
jhoy to impro\r^^p!|feteritv in cij^hcrhig, and bolter pro 
pare fiirfi*%r eritcTfi^pB'jhe details cf busdnoss ; but tlio (o! mcr,, 
besides the ]>racticS^^|.which it cannot fail to imjiart, has a 
(diiwt toi;dcncy to iUm^rritc tlio whole of the intellect mil powers, 
and to lay a sure mid scdid foinulatioii on which to eix^ct Aiture 
sujXTStructures. Alter such habits of cautious proccdn)*e and 
accurate cliscTiiniaatiori /ire once fornied, the sfmh^nt may sal^ly 
venture into the region oi' nuxlern aij^ysis, and range with 
profit through that bouiwlles^. deu?aiii, where so imn ii is adiuir- 
nbhi, and so inneli is’ v< t ci^Jiid' d vith obscurity, or disfigured 
l)y h.'isty and Ci\Yck\« conil'iMirion, 

Archimedes may ju tl/ I'c regarded, on the whoh», as lh#i 
most inventive philosopher that has ever appealed. iJorn in 
the i.dartd of Sicily, where (b’oeian colonies had carried llic li- 
beral aus to a very high pHch of improvement, ho discovered on 
einlv passion lor knowjeClge oral elegant science ; and, fbllovring 
tlie iiii))!dse of his iju iinaiion, he repaired to ivgypt, and com- 
pleted his education at the Ilnyd eslabli.dnncnt of Aloxaiidria, 
the great seat of incllieiruuical learning, which, in evoiy brniioii, 
had for ages flounshed under the iniunficcnt patronage of the 
Ptolemies. On his return to Syracuse, he devoted himself en- 
tirely to abstract research j ancf having, by his creative genius, 
i!U])rovcd the mothcKl of geometrical aiifdysis, he now carried 
that refined instrument bej-ond its ordinary limits, and investi- 
giitcd, with the liappicst success, the relations of curved lines, 
surfiices, and solids. He measured the pariibnla ; approximat- 
ed to the cjuadratiirc of the circle ; investigated the properties 
of aj)ii*als and conoids ; assigned the superficial extent of the 
.spherical zones 5 «and deterinincd tliose fine proportions wfikb 
connect the sphere v/ith the cone and cylinder. Ki his Arenid^ 
rhiRy ht^hns pushed to vast extent the ideas of arithmetical no- 
tation ; and seems almost to have there anticipated, in some 
degree, the sublime invention of logiiritliius. Such abst*:u§e 
discoveries rcxniired, at that ejirly period, the most inteiisc 

f dicatiofl of tlbc>ught. Archimedes did not, Jiowever, ooiiiinc 
lis views to mere speculation ; but, embracing the widest rihge, 
he juirticulariy cultivated those objects which are of most irn- 
pOrhmee to a maritime ajul cotnincrcial state. He estabjlished 

the 



Hip trii^ priiK^les of Mechanioi^ foundati^ of 

ot&tics, aod^^ assigning^e,po|||:^ thei;]^treof 

in a variety ,dlr figures, circuma^ni^ 

termine the stabiJi^ of fibtiing rodies^ he tipb^"out th^ first 
of navaf ai;;c}iilbcture. liis talenl^m Iflieadiop^t^e 
lii^rces as a practleal ^gincer, $ugp«9ii|p4£™^ foK 0f!» Sjr^^ 
and enabled that petty State the 

ej^o of three whole jrqar$| the most d^tts^K^aa 

jpwer. The philoso^ier was not surviv^^ 

pendcnce of his native country ; but^p^li^ amidst ttuiliMseM 
of horror and indiscriminate carnage^ closed on the &tal . 
assault. fc . ' 

The work now before us cxliibits those beautiful investigations 
in all their fulness ; conducted, as they were, with caution, «m}-. 
dress, and persevering :» ingenuity. The version appears to be 
executed with sufficient correctness | but it, scarcely can aspii^: 
to any liighcr merit ; and the translator, a man of fetters rathe^^: 
than a mathematician, contents iumsclf with following closely 
and laboriously the original text. This inartificial method of ' 
proceeding has led to much superfluous difiiision, and has oo* 
oasioned the exclusion of some oc^ssary matter of the most in- 
teresifitg kind. Without injuring, in |jjbe slightest degree, the 
purity of geometrical deduction, the symb^ might 
nave been employed witli evident advantage, both in respect of 
brevity and clearness. Algebraical characters, from tlieir ex- 
tigeme simplicity and precision, fi)rm the most perfect species of 
written language ; and nothing can so much facilitate the com- 
prehending of a demonstration, as to have the successive steps 
collected and pre^ntod to the mind at one view. The notions^ 
peculiar to Algebra are not necessarily, involved in its symbols ; , 
and n con'cct geometrical taste will avoid the excessive contrac- , 
tion of Barrow with not less care, than tlie clumsy and repul- 
sive complication of Emerson. 

^is edition of Archimedes, unfortunately, is rendered de-. 
Active, by the omission of the commentaries of Eutoeius and ' 
others. No historical notices are/given respecting some of^ 
th^ most edtt^rated problems of ant^nitr. desmerat^>trfi>r 
instance, the various analyses left us of iriseeticn ^at^m^y 
and the duplication of tie cube, whiefi are undoubtedly spme.of 
the finest specimens of the ancient gebmetty, and, , contributed 
mp^t essentially, in the result,, to the extens^n,cf therScteiice. 
The few notes subjoined to the translation ^e general ypry * 
shoryand of a nature entirely algebraical, winw ’ do^ not ns- ' 
siiiHie at all with the texf. * We can only exc^tfi^om re- 
m w two memoirs i one by the translator him^lf, on die jcpn- 

^ . siruction 
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atmetkA of 4^ mirrors which Ardiunedin is supposed to 
hare set fire to die Rcnnan th<B other by M. I>e» 

hanbre, ondie ArithmedC'ef the 0Hieks, as deduced chiefly 
from <(A etkNtnifiMl^n of the Aremr^f in etmnexion wuh the 
odmmeitoilries Vin^ly writers, and’^ tiflMs of calcuUtimis 
aliildi lame been dimartanon, which we 

bare tolected for the^|Hm^ of the pres^ itrticlcs was compos- 
ed, we ipfor^edypi^ mepress dedre ctf the French Em- 
p^r, then First wnMfii who, having, nem his militiry edu- 
aUiOli, acquired smor taste for mathematical learning, occa- 
siontdfy attends the Meetings of the Board of Longitude, and 
seeks, from policy and perhaps inclination, to appear on all 
occadons a patron of the sciences and liberal arts. 

The Greeks, it is well known, were ignorant of our sj’-stem 
of decimal notation, the simplest and most perfect of nil inven- 
tions. They marked numbers laborioudy by help of the h tters 
of thdr alphabet $ and, though this method recer.ed successive 
improvements, it was still unavoidably complicated, and altoge- 
ther irregular in the form of if, constitution. 71ic Greek mathe- 
maticians, howewer, must have had frequent occasion to pe^fdrm' 
calculations of very considerable extent and intricacy; and it id ex- 
tremely curious to discover, by what ingenuity they cm mounted 
the difficulties of the operation, and coiitiivcd to wield widt 
effect such a cumbrous machine as their apparatus for arith- 
metical notation. Unfortunately, the infoiinntion uhich can 
be collected, amidst the wrecks of time, concciniifg that intav 
esting snl:gect, is scanty and nnsatisfactory. Archimedes has 
left us some valuable hints, in his ArenaitiiSf and his book on 
die Quadrature of the Circle. Ptolemy, in lus Almagatj has 
gfvoi astronomical tables, with several examples of reduction. 
Some informadon may be gleaned £mm Theon’s Commcntoiy 
on the Almagest ; ancl pi^cularly fiom a mutilated fragment of 
Pappus, which Dr Wallis has published. In the decline of the 
Lower Empire, Eutocius of Ascalon has preserved some inci- 
dental calculations in his Commcntaiy on Aixliimedcs ; Fscllu^ 
composed an arithmedcal ttestisc ; and Maximus Plainidcs, & 
monk who Hved in the ffiurteenth century of the Chiistion ecra, 
explained to his countrymen of Constantinople the Indian me- 
thod of notation. I^om ell thc..c souices, the simacity of De- 
hunbre has extracted a very cohcisc yet iiitelligiblb account of 
the mode of performing aiitlimetical operations among'' the 
Greeks. But, in a sul:^ect so carious ana mstructive, we shall 
ke tempted to take a wider scope. 

Hie idea of pmnber is one of the latest and most difiicult to 

foim. 
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form. the iriind can grasp^^h nil abstract 

it must lie fitoiliar with of classSSbition by which 

vvc successively remount i^nfi lndi^ija Is to %ecies, from Spe- 
cies to Genera, and from (ieuera to Ord^p^ savagejs 
«ioon.lost in his att^pts at nunieration ; adt^iSi^m&anby ex- 
presses his inability 'Ip proceed, by up liis expanded 

flngrrs, or pointing to theJiairs of 

The classification by yWri*, points* outi* ^ould 

suggest the simi)Icst inode of reckonin|^Vr11’hn ac&rdingly,, 
ll»OJ3g[j retained by the (vreeks, c>ccu|g^.-in the languages of ^ 
barbarous tribes. Countiiig tliese pairs a^in by two*s, and re- 
penting ilie same prccedure, wo arrive^ bv progressive steps, at 
the nulieal t< rius 4, 8, 16‘, &c. to uhieh iFie other numbers are 
#•.!' ily rcdiieiblo. 'fhus, 13 being corii})osed of 8, i and 1 , would, 
according to siKili a system of nuineri lion, be caJlc cl ‘‘ cjiiadruj)! 
pair, cl(;\ii)le juiir aiul one, ” or done miiuited more concisely by 
words of corresponding iin))ort. This plan of arrangement, 
termed the hbiarif srale^ seems, at a certain pc'ricd of society, 
.to have [irevaiheii in most countries. ^ est'ges of it arc .still found 
anuvjg U;c C'hincscj and la'iljjutz has cxUalh d the system Vvitli 
alumdant extravagance. It would, no doubt, from itsnaLd 
simj^udly, supersede the appUcatiou of thou/Jit, and reduce all. 
the o])c‘rutioiis whirli occur in arithnietic to llic mere labour of 
writing ; but notlung would tliiis be gained in practice, since^ 
lidvaneing with excessive slowness, it would soon require a imi!- 
liplicity of w’ords, and a tliiiguing comj)lic:!li on of characters. 
The biliary xcale ap[>ears best adapt? d to tlie dc'seending pro*- 
gressionj lor the fractions produced by a‘ continued bisection, 
mv, from the equal competition of buyer ancf seller, natpraJly 
introduced into commercial transaciioiis, and employed almost 
exclusively among the Eastern nations. Tliis siibdivisiou* is 
likewise used willi convenience in Europe, for ascertaining .the 
simallcr weights. 

Thdfllj^t step in the progress to nffmoration, was probably to 
as* 5 nme the double pair, or fmry as the root of the scale. In 
counting over small articles^ it is customary, for the sake of ex- 
pcilitibn, fo take a couple in each hand 5 and .dierefore, the 
ihnwy or, in okler language, the *imrpy becomes, in this way> 
tlie measure ()f tale. 'I'he ancient Mexicans apfxjar to have 
reckoned by foius, and to have afterwards advanced, in their 
n^i^cratioii, by combining the . products of fbun, witli those of 
teii.’ Nor is it altogc^tlur improbable that ^^ythag*)ras might 
have alliidc^d tO'Mu li a svstem of computation, in celebrating 
f?u' mystical pr^merties oi‘ bis famous or qmteniitm. 

, But N.it v'.i'L hr.s funnMiCil the great ai-d univcr^il standard of 

computatfoit. 
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m t|pli»ger^^«f the iMimh—those* imtniments 
idth T^hfeh the s®age li3^l ^ All nations, ac- 
cordingly, Ij^y^. recfonccl sonic barbarous tribes 

have si^Tcefl;^ljd|iteced farther. Ai'^nle, who was aware of 
0 ia ptiTicmK the existend^:pf a people in A- 

frtctii* After the fing^^'the one liand haoJI^n cmintod over, 
ft was a se^nd, ana j|l^^isk*a distant steji^ tci proceetl to il'.ose 
of th#^}|pr. The words expressing numbers [>rolja- 

bly ex€6eddd not fii^^pj^oiiole six, seySi, eiglit and nine, 
the North- America repeat the five, \vilh the succos- 
siye addition of one, two, thm* a.ijd lour. 'J'Jie same coinjio- 
sition is apparent in the various diaLvts spoken by the in]i:d)i- 
tints of tile islands which are so witlcly- scattered over the 
Southern Ocean. Could \/o ?afely ti'ace . tlie <lescent ami afli- 
nity of ihe abbreviated terms tlonoting the nuinbevs from five to 
ten, it seems highly probable l^Jat we should discover ii similar 
process to have tikeii place in the formation of the most refined 
languages. 

The ten fingers, or of both bcirg reckoned up, 

it then became necessary to ixpeiU the operatioin Such is th^‘ 
ibnndation of our decimal scale of aritlnnetic/ I/mguage sull 
betrays, by its structure, the original mode of jirotxNeslPDg, 
To express the niunberff' beyond ten, the Luplandcrs, as ve 
learn from Leems, combine an ordinal. with a eardinaj, digit. 
Tims, eleven, fwelvT, &c. they denominate second ton and one, 
i^ccond ten and two, &c. 5 and in like manner, they call twenty- 
one, twenty-t>vo, &c. third ten and olie, and third ten and two, 
&c. Accordijqg to the jeariied Adelung, our term eleven^ <»r, in 
German, eilf\ merely signiCes, teaxjc une^ being derived Iroia 
ein or owe, and the old verb Ubm^ to rrtmiru In tlio Salic law, 
it Is written anilaf ; in Kero, it is cinilij; in Tatcan, eltdivin ; 
fOid in Ottofrieil, einlif. The true signification ol* eleven is, 
therefore, wie^ have ryr set aside ten, Tvxlvei^^ of the like de- 
rivation, and means rzco, lax/ing aside the ten. The same idea is . 
suggested by our tcnniiuition corresponding to the German 
ugj in the words tvoeiUyy tJmiy^ &y. This hvliablp, altogether 
distinct from ie% is derived from wrAc/z, druvo ^ fipoui which.- 
Qomes the substantive a draught. In tlie. old German nu>- 
thors, it vfTis written ::och^ zug, zve, or zcg; in Anglo-Saxon, it 
is ; in the Seljc Law^s, toe ; i;i Swedish, tio • and in Icelan- 
dic, tiga, Tweii^ must tlius mean strictly t'^jeo draxpi/i^ ; Or it 
• dgnifics, 

* It is curious to renzark, th?it the word Jhger is of the same ori- 
ginal import’ with both of them h^lng derivi'd from the verb 
fevgen,, 10 mxe or grasj}, 
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tbiid the haiids have been'^ closc^^ atid 

- coniiteil'over* ^ 

After ten was firmly ej^Mhed^i ’ t][ic 
tloTi, it ^med timnost ^sy pml cotisistent^ ^^ |^l ,by ih^ 
mne rcp^toci comppsitioii. Roth hands ten tuneiy 

cttVry the reeftonitig tip to a word, origi- 

'^% torf, h oHmeertfun derivation^, 

.'^wl^ich occurs in the next,^age of 

added ten tiines^ is Wearly traced diil^|wB^%nly alK!|mctiolx 
ofdm-kund or twice-hunaredy tliat isji^^e hpetition oi edketim 
tf hundreds. 

Tlte successive formation of numfyers is quite analogous to tlie 
repeated multiplication of measures ; and the one prrxess ap- 
peal’s often to have cl/r(*cted luid modified the other. Both 
number anil measure alike derive their stat^ards from the l^p- 
maii body ; but the sjstein of extension, .being affect^^ by the 
inflaciicc of coliatc’rai proportions, has ndl tinfrcquently dovktedL 
from the iniiforin ])roj^ssion. Thus, the first joint <3P -the 
thumb, called the unc^^ hichy might be assumed as the pri* 
mary measure. Tliis^ unit, rc’peated four times, equalled the 
brciultii r)f the haHd^ ijjhich, being trir>l?d, gave the measure of 
But the foot Was sti^too smijl for estimating conveni- 
ently great disbiiiccvs j and the passnsy M^'pacey being the interval 
between two steps and equivalent to six feet, therefore as- 
sumed. A miley as tlie wprd imports, consisted of a thousand 
paces. The simplest way oi’ measuring tliis, was to take a hun- 
di'ed paces, and repeat the length ten times. But, in accom- 
modatioii to the Roman mile, the intermediate extent was found 
to coiT^spoiid more nearly to ^efurhfng^ or the eighth part, 
and which arises li om continued bisection. As the number of 
fuj^longs ill the mile was thus reduced ta eight, so, the length of 
each was augmented by a tenth part, or made to contain 1*10 
paces. 

The several parts of the body furnished other secondary mea- 
sures. The cxpaiision of the hand gave, the ; — the dis- 

tance of the elbow from the tips of the fingers, the cubit ; — ^the 
ctitl^c Jenji^f of, the arm, the lyard^^aiiil the extreme breadth 
across the shouldei's, the wludx was considered as equal 
to the pace. - - , 

Such anomalies in the progressive composition of meiisures, 
weights and coins, have, to a ccrtiim degree, infeoted the sys*- 
cem of numeration used in menfahiile transactions. The dozen 
and its compounds, However, were |^haps intfoducal Jit a 
.more advanced period of society, atio^ appear to have been 
immediately from astronjOtny, hs the solat y^jr is 
3 disifin^uwd 
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nths, which corre^jiond «a 
Koh. Jja cotamerce, tte 

! t>rmc#|T the' am as the thoti«uid 

tei^t^fraim wrapdrea. Thm, the ddii> 
kis to IM, afitf the double gron 

Wlas to prafCieeqtitt the nianprati(»i 
theduuoHi tbetie» tvrc^^A 

Idle brtdi^ endl^titi'i, hnng mturked 
have die vixtaoj^ icore. 
imil have lyecn maned before anj re- 
' <)f nmner.ils was invented. lu forming 
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galar qrtstem for no* ^ ^ 

5Uch a i^ystem, the obyiotte metliodwns to imitate as nearl;^ as pos^ 
SSbl^ the progress by Winch tibe mind ascexid'j the siiale ornumor- 
acion ; but the simplicity and miiffarmity of tJiia procodin e acr(» in 
die Sequel trcquently di^tinbeil, by adopti^^iich al|)lubetic ch«i- 
raeterb as happened to I'eseiiiblc die compoltra symbols, or by cni- 
iSfeyingy ibr the sake ^ abbreviation » die initial letterb of wordii 
ajjgnificant of the numoers dicmselves. The Roman iiuinorab« 
having undergone little subsequent change, may be considered 
Of the most ancient specimens of notation. To dcnot^i a 
bimplg verticlc stroke was ohsiimed | $ and the repetition of this 
expn*ssod /w, iA/re,, &c. Two decussating strokes X mark- 
ed the next stc^p in the 4^1e of nuhieration, or t^'n ; and flint 
bjrmbol was repented to4Sgmi^ twnty^ ihriif^ &c. Three btiokes^ 
or an open square^ C i employed to denote a hundyed^ or 
the tliird stage of numeration ; and four interwoven stroke^ M % 
sometimes incurved or even divided rlOj expresbed a 
thousand. ' ' 

Such are all the characters abimlutely required in a very 
limited system of niimeratioh. Tlie neressaiy repetition of 
lltonl hoHCicr, as oflcn occasiohally as was soon 

found to tedious and peq'ilexing. or curtailed 

marks were, therefore, cmjfiloyeKl to expraB^lhe intermediate 
multiples of five 3 and this improvement must have taken place 
at a vety early period. ^ Thus, jioe itself was denoted by the up- 
peirtfw V> apd soiaetimes the-tmder half As o^* charao- 
for ten# , or tJic hi^^ , the marfe hundred^ 

cwjhe to represent afiif'fife meurved symbol or 
for a thousand, wtis ^lit folo I>, to ^ 

These important contraclions having been adoptedt 
Convenient abbremtion Vas mtroduOed. To avoid the foeqAant 
lepetitjou ofa miik,^ it was prefixed to the piincij^ iiba.raetarg 
and fUnoted the defeU by counting backwards! llius, instead 
of four ‘‘iicceeding strokes IIITj iWeemed 
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defect wqe plBCuliqr to ^MJSmta&imid W ^brye^y tiimMff 
the etMpclmien of dieii'‘^nnerical cm ’ *•“ ■* ■' ■' 

ftod fUHit^Stcemt it isJ|ddinoto elei^itotj 
to tHW mdeei^nti td|ia dui>dei)igitai. x ^ 

Blit the i^habetie dtarfKsten nn^ ihdr aidlto j 

d<>&. The anifeMa broad strokes wwb ^ 

teaw which most resembled the'sevend vt^iilffepted 

hi tlieir place. The simpitb stroke |foc(^i,,)md the nudby^X 

and 1., for jfec, ien and were iti^^ectively suppHiM by 
the letters 1, V, X and L. The symbol C for a Jarndtredf 
was apdy denoted by C, which had ori^ai^ a square she^y 
and happened, beades, to be the initial &ter of the very ttord 
centum. The letter |b was veiy generally astumed as a near ip> 
proxiination to the symbol 13 for fioe mendred j and IMT not on^ 
jy represented die angular character for a themandf was 
&OW ise, though perhaps^accidentolty, tUe first^letter of die word’ 
mille. 

The last improvement attempted in the Roman syston of nu- 
merals, was devised for the purpose of expressing the nmnbers 
beymid a thousand. Ihis innovation bdOngs evidently to an 
advanced period of society, and apptfers never tp been 
very generally embraced. The method of proceeding, however, 
was perfeedy antdogical. ^ Taking die complex syniMl clo for 
a thousand, die intermediate stroke wbs retained, wh& the C 
on each side of it was sUeeessively repeated, to mark the a- 
scending progitession by teim Thus, ccloo and cocloo? 
were made to signify, reqiecdvdy. 10,000 aod‘100,000. The 
halves, again, ^&|hese compounditl Varactors, or 1 j 3 and 
la 3 0, were cmlKFed to denotes, OOOtand J0,000. 


Such, as for ns we ciui gather, is die true account of the for- 
madon of the Roman numerals. Philologists and granunarians 
have given other and discordant views of the proceditee i but, 
in adventuring to write on subjects of that kmd, th^ have, as 
uMinl, salfedeu fhmselveswith ;&tl|gifol npd sfaaw>w oonjecduds, 
jigdiuh sotecely deserve a moment’s' udehtion. Priscian, foF 
^tanoe, veiy sagely observes, that the jLatinsbonpwed the stn^| 
irom the Athenians, who enmloyed itka to denote one, bemuss 
it was the prfncijml letter of the word fOm diai|diey adopted 
the mark V froip its being ihej^t vowd, anc^X the tetifft 
consonant, of dioir own alphabet; that th^ contracted N, tihe 
original charactet for ittto L j that they took die letteis 

C andD, which stand togetheic in 1^ iiatur^ order of the al- 
phabet, 
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ttpd th^ ^ or et^ iMtSem, iigitoni, was de- 

moted' by a new ccaiibiiluttitMtiy forming a sort of onuunented 

siy^. . 

Tbe founders Eome appear to |uie drawn, their ttesccnt 
fSrom a ocdony of th^ 'Pehisa, who tftmtffimrted to the Italian 
shot^ the huoguage ^ Ort^t in ita 'earnest and rudcbt form. 
Atnoiw a people oeciqiied incessandy i^ith war and conquest^ 
that dwcct cohtkued ahnoft^ unchaiu^, while the parent stock 
was receivii^ sttccessive improvcmaiw fitan die fertile ir^^uity 
of the Oaa^M The structure qf the latdn toijigue^ therefore^ 
carrieaus mni^ &x&ar back than vestige of the 

Gre^. The Romans hod traneferreo their itum^^^m 
Greece fenn befote^the pe^od of authentic history* when tnosc 
Wdral anif prinuttve nrarks were already mo^Sed or exchang- 
ed fer cen^n alpliabetic cfinracnnN. Accorm^ to Iferodian* 
numberda^e» in the laws ^ l^km qn^ fete .^ore ancient 
monimiQats» r^reseoted by the letters of the alphabet* which 
wiginally werefall c^itatk tht> sdB denied bylj but 
and tea were^ta^efeed by A* d>e iniU%Aof mh and 
3m». The as{dratw d* quit^aiui^t from being the first 
letter of iutrtf, which ip earner dtoes was written HEKaton* 
hud the same as the Roman character* signified a hundred. 
and X and M* the inidahi of »>><» and marked scvcially 
AAiW!a^''and ten ihamni, ^ fvpid die confusion of rqieat- 
tSM a iwfeer too t^esi* theja f | was placed over m* around it* 
Imipidcred itt in e£^ five dmot gresiter. Hius |A| deniWed 


.vAhRei^'feie Greek ,iidPoahet OfA enhirgedt and die tmaR 
erahuitei's introdjlNeedi dicy were sometimes mpoyed* in 'dm 
of^et of Aw urangement, to express Ad suceesAm otfefeii^ 
bqrs. InAfeday* Ae books of Homim's Iliad anddMbkNy' 
are commonly marked. The praqjfee id «i(fe a nmatfedt tifm* 
ever, it is w^l known, lAdounfe^Ait beyond the dme irT'Mtig* 
tudc,,who chllected and pr^% disposed Aoye immortal'^^oemsf 
in his feiUetis ediddn of the Casket. '* • 





^ takeii^dli^ in 

| 0 )e Gpimill^.pf niuneritjoii. vThe *kil^«rf 

ibe di9Udfi24ii^ed,urt0 titree dkbsetf, edixtMpufnd* 

iag to 'tei»> |»d 1to|)i£re<}$ t tind, to cosajppbtB tfae'jchanie- 

&r II 19 niae ^its, Uiree adaitioniil mfn^kptflu* iotroclttoed. 
The t, efiilkd ^umok^ vmi iatatted i mai i M lwt d y after «, the 
ehar^i^ fiu- 5 ; aHid l£e i<^:pa aad^lS^V 'rmm^ted by 
or tetnumted vntpeetirdy tfw^ waSea el' te» arid han- 
toieds, or exprcued 90'(u^'900. This aoudse* riawt^jeac})- 
'es only to 999 1 but csfh character whaafts^nrards irim to si^ 
nify ai> many thousoui^ by merely a point or a stm- 

i>cribed i^a undbr it 

A still farthor adranee was made. Beddes eio)>k^rhiiff the 
point, it was not unusual sometimes to wdte the letter My or 
the initial of the word /tefui or nufriad, under the iiiinMTals, 
and thus augment theip power ten thousand fold. By these ar> 
lifices combined, it w.is therefore easy to mark any number be- 
low a million, and' nbt very diflicnlt even to approadi fte ex- 
treme limit of the double myriad, or a hundred ipiOkma 


jSuch was the very ingenioiis method of nunieradon whidt' 
prevailed among die Greeks. It was, on the whole, remark- 
nbfy <«ompact, and might be deemed sufficient for evoty prac- 
tictu purpose: but something mote WM wanted, to embrace 
the objects of science. Wnh that view« Archimedes com- 
posed the curious tract already mentioned, entitled i’«^/«<lw, or 
Arenarivs, m, which he endeavoured to show that, following 
the estimations of die astrotrunners of his dme, it was p <v.^^ Me ^ 
express the number of pa^dra of sand whi^t would oe rewir- 
ed to fill the sphere of the untveree. He assumed the liimt of 
the received arithmetical sysGem, or the square of a myriad, 
as the root of a new scale of progression, wnidi' therefore 
vanced eiglil times faster than the common decimal arrangemeht. 
Successive periodif, which he termed odadst were thus mrm^ 
xyng above each other, by the continued itaiiltipheadon of a 
hundred millions. Archimedes proposed to cahy Ais comjnrp- 
hensiv<e system as ftr as ei^t periods, which would therqfbce 
ewtospond to a number expressed on otm ucale by ' '* 

ffigitst From the nature «f\i gedmctriod * 

monStreted, that propoztioDaPnumber$''h 
distances in the system | hnd eoni^amidy, that 
two nundbers will hkvu its place detennin^^bj^ A 
separate ranks— « principle Widi Whidi the 
jbat wnce rendered «» fiuniliWti' * ** , 

The fine speculation of dte J^ciUfm jdntOtoffiiGr'doss : 
however, to havh beea'' Mriied a '* 



ipt* ^ 

Mwijiy f^rfemring his calcoUtk^ «KUapii|| 
va^srify poy^ ouiT t^^nrocew, and with 
thei^fWlxIlutt^veaa^ But AfloUMbu, w^o certainly ho}£ 
•iniutg ^ die next raiuc te ^geometefy resumed that 

a^heme df munen^mi; ani|d%d Ak ooiMmtjUon of the scaled 
aiui reduced it to dptiqwidioa* p>'’B<!deett Iw d>e of con> 
venjeiiee» Jte pn&iVMNh«t3)4ple nijraiad a» root of tV sys. 
tenij whidt wusniat^ |iro^eeded sueoeMtve UMtds or fon> 
od<i that eorrespcHid dT oAir <%t4a. As hn example ol 

this improved notetkift^' the number expressing the rircumfer- 
ence oi a circle which haa unit for its diameter, would be tiius 
presented: 

3. 1415 9265 3559 7932 8846 2648 3832 7950 2824. 


•/• •»ii 4#|« y»?w ^x“v O’ (S***^' 

til I * 

From a fmgineflt df Pappus, wc also learn that Apollonius 
framed a collection olT rules for expediting arithmctiLul opera- 
tions. A simple instance will serve to show iho nature nt those 
abbieviatipns. Thus, suppose it were reijuired to multiply * in- 
to r, or 20 into 300 j instead of them, take the lower (haiat- 
ters fi and y, wliich were called iniffWH, or radicals, the one 
diminished ten and the other a hundred times, and r, the pro- 
duct of these, or 6, being again multiphed suciiessivf ly by the 
ten and hundred, cw increased a thousand times, gives v, or 
6,000 lor the result. This procedure iit evidently i edudble to tlm 
tiieorem formeriy statedly Andiimedes; but, m the cautious qpa- 
rit of the ancient geoine^i it was spread out into twelve cases. 

^ As that very importuut office which, in our system pf noto- 
tion, the eipher performs, by marking the rank of the dimts, 
was unknown to the Greeks, they were oldigfd, when the low- 
ec periods faded, to repeat tlie letters Mv, or tlm contiaction 
of fMfft*. Thus, to si^ify S7.0000.0000.QOO&, they wrote 
x(,MvjK*.Mv. Whmi utuits or tnonads were to be sqiarat^ 
^r^tsed, Diophootos and Euto^ prefliyi^the contraction 

''^at^efr arithmetia4<q;>eratii^>4d»e Ore^ nev«r, l^te us, 
«q^(yed.l|h^ stroke or Jiifo ef sepamtiau. To note fractimil^ 
tiiegr hence had recourse to two distSnet methods. ‘When 

wdt^ mark/sd the denominatmr by ao,vAer 
cent} but, jn other cases, tiiey wrote Uie denominator, ^ as wh 



«r f. -To mark dim a fractioa as |f , it was written 

Ks Wjp 



i 


idh«Il IronA die Coimnent^^of Eutoctiu end 
^ve A fiAif etKioij^teiy which me^ elui^ate the arithmedcal 
adons itus Oiecki, and oottv^ some' idea of die labouir and 
addreaa which diat iitgenlom people, mdi a of notation 

so decidi^ly inferior fo eor o^, were yet cpwlcd to perfonii 
calculaddns of very conddcralile intric^. Muftiplicatiqpi 'as 
it indudcs lihewiac addidoh, atid is only the converse pf divisjon 
or continued subtidctlon, will at once nirnish the bjsst fl^eral 
specimens of the mode of operating; ]h dti^ process, tj^iC^recks 
aj^ear to have followed the same method as that which! wa^foi^ 
mcrly practised widi the cross multipUcacKm oi duraecimals, and 
nearly corre^nejing to the ordinal^ treatment of compound 
quantities in algebra. They proceeded, as in their writing^ 
from left to right. The product of each numeral of the multi- 
plier into every numeral of the multiplicand, was so^ down se- 
parately ; and these distinct dements were nrorwards collected 
togcdicr into one total amount For the sake of compactness, 
the partial products were often grouped or interspersed^ tliougH 
sometimes apparently set down at random. But still they were 
always noted { nor was any contrivance employed similar to 
that mental process of carrying successivdiy tens to the higher 
places, whioi abridges and simpliftes so muCh the operations of 
modem arithmetic. These remarks will be confirmed by die 
following instance, where the Greek pitmcrals are likewise ex- 
mressed in our figures. 

( ' «'Sf 263 
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* 1 operaden will be easily understood. In the first line', 
ti^ed into gives 2, or 200 X 200 =; 40,000 ; into 

W f * II 

H ^es • tft or 200 ;< 60 s* 12,000; and v into « gpves «, or 



100a>^ In^^ptHljKpipi^ line, i into #, j^|^ m$in« 
M X *0<> 5= IS^OOO f jnto | inaltes v or 60 x 60 

ss $60(^r tt^l'f «!!» * mduA r, 01 ^ X Ssp 300. La !%4 in 
4;he tliird ^ <r^ ^ (fodwt ft or’ 5 X 200 

s iOOO; « into ( Ule^t^ giTO$'r, at'^6 X^ss^OO; and ( in> 
■toji tfvesM> <X 3 X 26. 1 
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It mu; sqi^ tgr^iurlc the firactioiutl prodnets mendy. 
f nult^ed «* give? *>»* /»*•, or 1000 x A ss 818Ar«» fei 
to ♦- givw Ajd or 800 5= 1854A; a into <^g!ve« liJ'A 

or 30 X A = 34A ; X into i" gives c oi*« X A = > 

and f** into r** gives w»ec*«, or A X A =i Ar* ' 

As the management of such complex fractions proved most 
laborious, they were gradually laid aside, for the use of sea:age> 
aimals, which the astronomers had introdimed. The dih^ion 
of the circumference of tlie circle into equal parts or duress, 

was no doubt oiiglnolly fiiundcd on th^e snp^sed length of Af 
year, 'nhich, expressed in round itnhtbcrs, consists of twelve 
months, esch composed of thirty days, radius, approach* 
ing to t he sixth part of the cirenmferen^. would contain nearly 
60 of those degrees j and after its ratio* to the circumference 
was more .icouralely determined, the radius still continued to be 
distinguished into the some number of divisions, and which 
likewise bore the same name. As calculation now aimed nt 
greater accuracy, each of these 80 divibians of die radius was, 
ibllowing the uuifonn pregressiotiy again subdivided into 80 c- 
quoJ portions, call^ piinutos; repptmg the process of 
scxagcihnttl subdivviioQ^ Kconds and thirds were successively 
formed. The same plan of division, and the same names iverc 
tronsierred to die pircumfercnce of tbe drdc, though the de- 
grees and minutcvcinploycd to measure arcs were sensibly dif- 
ferent from those contained in die radius. It is curious, how- 
ever, to remark, that the Hindus, who, so as we arc enabled 
to judge correctly, must have drawn their astronomy ft'om die 
same source, express the radius ii^partspf tho drcumfcrenco,mak- 
Ingit equal to 87° 18', or 3438 imini^ymd not to 3600', which 
v^ould result from its own subdiviAi|!ttH[K|he operations with sme- 
agesininl fractions wct'c peribimed miPm descending scale, on 
a principle quite similar to that whh^ Archimedes rad before 
laid down. Kuth jicriod of the muhipliei;, sdQ proceeding from 
the left hand, was multiplied into a period of the muldphcand t 
and this product was dicn dirown to a rank d^rcssed os much 
as the coujjoiocd dqscentsojf both its tutors. Ihus, minutes 
Bccoiids produced thirds,, and seconds multiplied 
in£b tniids produced ftmis. Theon proposes, as an c\ain}ra of 
\h8*{iro(css, to ftiul the square of the side of a icgular dc^gop 
inscribed in a circle, and whicli, according tb the^lculation , 
Ttoltanj, measures, m scx.igedmal parts of uieiradiaS} 37“ 4' 55 
The multiplicauen was • 
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In tJj** first line, mnltipUcfi into ^ves #r5», or 37® X 87* 
= 1369* } nniltipUed into i gives gtt, or 37® X 4' 148'> 

and multiplied into »* ^A'es car 37* X 65" = 2035". In 
the second line, into aguii, gives (pt*, or 4' x 37* s; 148'; 
i into > gives tr, or 4' X v s= 16" j and > into »• gives •», w 
4' X 55" = 220"'. And lastly, in the tlurd line, n into^ aJ 
gives, os before, /3Ai, or 55" X 37® ;s 2035" ; *» into J gives 

likcnibc «», or 55" X 4' = 220"'; and ** into »• gives ra, or 
55" X 55" = 3025"". These several products lieing' now 
collected and 1 educed, fiprmed tlie total result frt S <} « «, or 
1375*4' 14 " 10"' 25""} but all the tpnns beyond the seconds were 
in practice omitted as insignificait. 

It is one of the most beautiful theorems iu geoipetiy, Uiat the 
side of an inaenbed decagon is the greater segiticnt of the nufi- 
ns divided into extreme and mean ratio. The square now 
fipund ought, therefore, to equal the product of the radius into its 
smaller s^nient, or 22* 55' 5". But 60* (22* 55' 5"J = 1375* 5', 
diffei ing only by 14 seconds from the last lesnlt ; u remarkable 
^staiu e ot the accuracy which the sexagesimal system of corn* 
pntatjon \ias capable of atfsinitig within a very moderate com- 
p'ass. 

llie same numbers will likewise supply an example of the me- 
thod by which the mathematicians of the Alexandrian school 
pcifomed the extraction of the square root. This complex 
process very nearly resembled oiir own, and was founded entirely 
on tlic same principfe. Since the square of the binomial a + h 
is a' -f 2ab + 5% it follows, that each addidnnal term b in the 
root will be &und’, 1^ dividing the reniaiiider 2o5 + 6* of the 
square by 2a 4-5, or dividing that redundant quantity fitijA 
by 2a, and then taking away firom it the h*. By the s^fiear 
tion of tins rule, the side of the inscribed decagon wrill be easity 
determined ; for the greater segment of the radius r divided in- 
to and mean ratio, is,' by a wcU-hnowo proposition in 

* / elemeotar^ 



ft j ^ 


dionentiuiy gtijorn^tiv* y' (r* + i r*) ^ i r, or, in the (ttejfft* 

4diiul notiEBon, */ { («o“)* +^o*)‘ ) — so* ss -/ (seoo* -f W) 

^ SO^ a 4,500* — SCR. The jroot is thus extracted % jnto* 
cessive cfb^ 

(i^ 4500* {07* 

»*»■» 4489 


I « 1 1 ^ 

The nearest square to If, er 4500*, is 9iiir4, or 4489^, of 
wliich the root is or 67*. The remionder i «, or 1 1*, re- 
duced to seconds, gives or 860'. vhich is next to be decesn* 
iwsed. 

(> 4S4*)660' (4' 

<P^r V 586 16" 


t^v ^ 128' 44" 

The part of the root already found is next doubled, to fonn 
the divisor (ht 134* i the quotiatt of this is 2, or 4', which, 
by multiplication, produces fv, and to it <v, the square di 
3, or 4' 4' a 16", is annexed. Ihe remainder or 

123' 44", is now reduced to secouds, amounting to ^i*b 2 or 
7424", for another ppoutionu 

s)4«v*S (M 134* 8')7424" (55" 

Jf-T* 7370 


<* 

f «» 


7 20"' 

50 25"" 


fit A# 45" 49"' 35"" 

The compounded portion of the rodt so found is again dou- 
bled for the new divisor ^ or 1^ 8', which gives the qitifi- 
tient ■, or 55". Ihe prrauct of th^ is «, or 7377" 20<^, 
to which the square of n, or 55", amoundhe to » m or 50'" 25"", 
as added. Ihe whole coBected root is, uiercfore, {C 2 m, or 
67^ 4' 55" ; but, had the double of this bew employed to di- 
mde the final remainder, |ti ^ Xi, or 4?' 4^' 35"", it would e- 
\^dently have givrni a fiirther minute a^dun of very nearly one 
third of a second. The aide of the insenbed decagon is hence 
eq^, in sexagesimal parts of the radios, to 37* 4' 56 t", which, 
being converts into decimal fractions, makes .6180339, true 
to die last place. The round numbers hd'qit^ by Ptolemy 
wouklh by converaion into decimals, give .6180324} an appro- 
xiu^on fiiBy sufficient for uli the purposes of science at that 
emm period. * 

Ine introduction of the sexagefon^.Vidcni of notation may 
k 1 ' ' therefore 



ArUh0eU(t^‘ 

ire^ed i^idrt important iinprovi^Qmil;*tf 
projs^re meq^bl^ cio«^v‘liW 
liieilJtqa'^^^li tre poi^r |n ^e tnanagmicnt oi dif<^ 

(]ccin|^ fol<^ionB. ^ Thefo ^a» orify ‘wanting, to focilitiite 1|8 
dperaaoni, a muldplicatio||i tabic piord cxtenaKe than ours, 
and i^mptehcnding tlic motnal pr9duvts of all the numbers 
incluai^Iy fjroni 1 fo S^. ^uch ^ tab^ was actually con- 
structed, long aflerwitt^ by Lansberg, an ingenious 

and 13utch denrmn^. purbach, One of tlic nri>t and 

mo8t‘'nracnt tpalbobtatioal science, had, i|bout 

the middle of thermtoenta ceniury, combincHl the sexage- 
simal with the decimid system, which was lately spr^ over 
Europe, having been introduced by the ]V|oors into Spain. ' In- 
stead of 3600', or 316,000", into which the ancient astronomers 
divided the radios of the circle, Purbai^ made it to contain 
600,000 equal parts. Ilis disci^c ^^d companion, Muller of 
Koning&berg, commonly styled ^giomont&nvs^ to whom trigo- 
'nometry owes its present form, conmlcted the progress, by re- 
jecting entire^ diat s^caflemmd aennixture, and adopting for 
the rmius a divi^on pur^ decimal But this innovation h id 
on influence still more extcpsivo, since it gave occnsi<>n, in tho 
sequel, to the introduction of decimal fractions, Uie practice of 
which has so materially abridged and simplifled ail our calcula-n 
tions. By such gradusl sUps have thf most useful improve- 
ments been achieved I The astronomical division of the circle 
flrst suggested the sexagesimal scale ; the sexagesimals wei^e next 
blended with the decimal arrangement f and me decimal subdi- 
vision, in its independent form, was pnally rcduc^ to vulgar 
practice. “ 

The Grech arithmetic, then, as successively moulded by tlie 
b^nuity of Archimedes, of w^pollonius, and Ptolemy, had at- 
wned, on the whohi, to n pnguW degree of peifection, and 
was capable, notwithstanding its cumbrous structure, of per- 
torming operadems of very oDOsiderabk difBculty and magni- 
tude. xhe great and radietd defect of the system consisted in 
the want of a general m^^ atijilog^as to our cipher, and which, 
without having any v/dne mould serve to ascertain the 
fank or power of ute other ^uintcters, by fllfing im tlie vacant 
places in the scale of niuneratidn. Yet were the Ore^s not td- 
together unacquainted with tjie of such a sign ; for Ptole- 
my, in his Almagest, 'dmpioys the* small to occupy the a^- 
dental blanks whuh occurred in the notatioii of scucogrcinmls. 
*fh!s leiter wm pelrhaps chosen by him, because, immediately 
succeeding toV, which denotes 60, it could pot, in die sexage- 
simal arraneement, occasion any sort ambiguity. But the 
^tdrabtagc thence residditt vat’cntirely confined to tliat parti- 
‘ ' ’ culay 



ipulv cMt* < IMIstten, >beab^ sigaifii9ibt« 

i^y ^ the puipose of, a loeie sqttrien^mj^ipn 
tatiqn r ff)d ihe selection qf Alt alf^dtetic dtan^|(!rw^^iip!|^ 
file ^aqe tl tiae. diihor may be conndered nafa>j B& | gte .«ar- 
ruiastanQB^irhicfa appears to have am»tdi the 
a beitmr and more complete system* Had ApoBoi|^|y|ped 
the numerals by triads, instead of tei^i(tds> h^ vroidd^l^^^t- 
^ simplified the amingemmit, and Mbided ihe ^pmH^aris* 
ing from the admixture of the punctt^^ letters^ eup ma ve of 
dtousands. It is by das method of iwooeeding Vdth.plni^^ 
three figures, or advancing at once by thousands^nKtead of 
tens, tliat we arc enabled most expeditiously to' the 

largest numbers. The extent of the a^dudxst was {durable to 
the fii-st attempts at numeration j since, with djft^hclp of three 
iiitcrcalafions, it furnished characters mr the range be« 

low a thousand ; but that very circinn8tan£oyn.the end, proved 
a l>.>r to future improvements. It would been a poit inr.* 

K rtmit stride, to have next e^chimgcd those triads into monn^,*^ 

, disc.u’dins the letters expressive of tens tad hundrew,’'‘and' 
retaining only the first class, which, widrits inserted c//sewoM, 
sliouici deiiole the nine digits. The iAtay which '‘signi^gd 'ten, " 
now losing Hs turce, niigiu have been employed <^a coOT^ient 
sulisdlutc ibr the cipher. By such pn^reSsive ^meea,'* the a- 
riduncdcal notation of the Greeks wouM ktlj|MMaw^shhed 
ha utmost pertection, and have cxacdy rcsendpl^KOur own. ' A 
wide interval, no doubt, did still remain ; yet m^|^iis of that ' 
acute people, had it continued unfetter^, woul^ht^me, we,' 
may presume, have triun^liondy passed torn intetj^^^^nu- 
darics. ^ But the death of Ptolemy #iis 
languor and decline; and the spirit of ml^Ory * ins^il^ 
evaporated in miserable polemical dis|jiutes Jtm' die frir esta^^ 
Kshmeut of Alexandria was filially ov«Whel9nhdMmdei; the irres 
■istible anus of the Arabs, lately roused to vic^^ and conquest; 
by the enthusiasm of a new religion. ‘ 

Tlio oldest form of notadoa amohg^the Greeks, and the lys^ 
tem of uumerals retained by the RomfUis, were utterly incapa- 
ble of any material iroproTCmcnt. They mi^t ^rve l^rioas- ^ 
fy to raster a number that was not very largo ; bat tli^ could * 
not ofibrd the sliditest aid in perfornu^g Ah cpm> . 

putation. By what ingenui^, for instano fe ^iM^ttefti^sudi .. 
nnall mnubers as 48 and S4 be multlpli(^w|ift^ ilexh/ms^ 
by t^ complicated s^bols XjB MaWj t.uAere-M^ 

Ihcjmto and the tens are equally iqvdvadi? t Romanf ^ 

vr^'late in acquirmg any taste aS3 r^nMuned, i 

the whole course of umfr'i^iatofy, profoundly ignorant * 

' * • of 








diflt asiftcK pMtik tfr the Ch«eb# 
r, is ackitowkdged hj i3u^*gmi* 

i tHoBtui mm, 

i,i vimi Ateeat de immore vehtisg 
tt meSm, taH^ue meatta 
ui^l jft tKfgentta sidtra Ataadt 
iiaip^frjpMilos, Rc»mane» memento k 
i eroht av^ } wcnque imponere morem, 

; rwm^ mbjec^ et mbelUre sttperbos. ^n. VI. 84S. 

sin^ l^iimUtions which they haU occasion to 
make, ^ HomaUs were obliged to have reconree to a sort of 
mech&mt^|||lfhckM, employing pebbles or counters. Boys were 
tau^t tIuS%^blo art a( sehool, and carried with them* as im* 
pleuents of coomutation, a loculus, or box filled with pebbles, 
and a board <)ii^hi^ these were placed in rows : 

.ff,t If ‘ ‘ jwflgns 

•r^Q^pMri nugw « ccntwrhnibus m& 
f ‘4^ narpenA HKolos ta&demyue lacerlot Her. Sat. I. 73. 
^Evmry dpulent itoman kept certain domestic slates, whose sole 
4 «f&oe it was to act as secretaries or accountants. 

, Computed, atque cevet. Pmalur calculus, adsxnt 

V Cum iabukl p$ierL^ JUt. Sat. IX. 40. 

^ It is curious to qbserto, tltat tlio term ealettlaUoa itsdf claims 
ito.|ddhmrdplp(iRtthan.fro9^ cak^/dur, A table strew- 

ed tfruh ftie sandf^tiie ptdois erudttus of the poet<i, served both> 
j^r tracing geottMtdOtd iH^pems, wd teaching the dements of 
snituig primitive ■contrivance, but universally used 

thfQ^mmmKbjllipt, j^oni which it bait lately been imported 
jQteq||V mH|||Kpdth a view to lower tlie price of learning, 
whdiginM ofeieiw^ing dse is extravug&nt. 'fhe board on 
erations vtetu performed, at first by means 
wpeoblasy^was naa^ abacus, foom the Greek ufiui ; probably 
k onj^ a writing table of a conmondious 
%«, and desi|^i||d fiw inftrudting cbiMren in their alphabet, os 
jc, s, r* 

itfec ftt^ab%to «t sfcto in ptdoere metas 

Si0missevgf^,~4 '-i\,ij Pers. Sat. I. 131. 


The#(»Aias(m» 
verih^ pphmmii'biikiii 



tWes,. 


the right to the left hand, 
pebbleewurie placed, to denote! 

„ jes, Stc, ‘ The labour of coml^nv. 

.Vk» afterwards semil^^aliridged^ 
_ f a 'JloriscHitd line, above wmoh, 
^i^er of five. In the fgogmau ek 
^ ivory, weruused instep, of peb- 
pmte ^ mpgfy the places counters. 

rendered stiS mote com* 
modiotu. 


% * 



stfcli ttdi or cootiierfi) 

mtnig wllwd tSiread's, and oolnetimes^ stui^ 
groovofl.. VWith such an (m£ram^) it u ric^ ^ffiknlc lid pli^ 
edm ti6fc l)w ampler admtions udttra^od^^coDd^ be'peiw. 
ftnaed iHtb tdterablic expedition } but to e^mj^h a pAtoess 
bf tniddj^cfltion or divibipn, even on tTie unalfest ^e, must 
We becft a work of tedious and most irksome TaWn Ac- 
oountants by profession, ^among the Romans, were styled' 
tatores, orraiiomrii. Various eiqpedients seem to nave<be(ni 
employed for sbortoting die arithmetical operations^ The 'dif* 
ferent positions of the nngors were, fer tliat purpose, lised to a 
certain extent Boethius treated hrgety at the sut^ect; and 
even tfm venerable Bede h'as given very di£^ ndcs for what 
was called dtgitdl 'OrithMic. 

But the application of the abtmi itsdf tvas' not entirely for- 
gotten at a much later period. 'W^e have semi a amoll vedume 
of arithmetic, quaintly composed in the form of diak^e by 
Robert lleco^, teacher of madhOfoatics and practitioner in 
physic * at Cambridge, duHng the reigd of Edward VI. ; fa 
which round dots, pktoed on perpendicular lines, and employed 
to express tlie suteWon Of units, tens, hundreds, &c. are 
made to perform some of the simpler numerical operations. 
To die same ingeiiious mab we are indebted for the first treatise 
of algebra, then named the amii; tarty which has t^pedred in 
the English language j but Ms m^toriotts kbours, fike those 
of the greatest benefectors of our ^edes, sem to haVe been iff ' 
requited, since, having rembved to the Ci^it^, he died under 
Confinement for debt in die Fleet Prison. 

A small instrument, entirely resernbiiim ihe abacusy baa hke* 
wise at different tinlcs bceti recomlfiendc^ for teaching the de> 
raents of ciphering, under the name palpable arithaa^f. 
Iifonaged with proper d!s 6 redoti, such a contrivance would W 
doubt oc useful in conveying just ifotions of our system of nu- 
meration to very young beginners, who arc dnUmonly hurried, 
injudiciously 111101116 midst of btm^ilex derations, and which 
they learn to perforin fay m^WsiW* Bitt vm should not de- 
sire to ace it carried any fardier. tieiiwybeguil. 

ing ch^rcu into an acipiisition 6 f|fiiWin!TO’WiWak^ in tho 

j 

■. ■ - 1 e* . ^ K t - ^ 




of tiWf wi are &(]e to a^nirO ; toad v# 

ei^fd^'iPb sdipecnb^y jnd)^ tbe tfifaOite utility of all «1>o>HP 
jdatia df eolicatioh ar4i dirdeiledby a mechanical piiiKi- 
{de^ olai liinm aa evident taftaency td Ihmice the pupil to a Aoit 
of mthdiiiie. 

Whmi calca&tKeu with counter^ bl^bame more utvidVed, th» 
taUb olt which they were performed^ beii^uibc(miai% of a very 
cmiBiid^ndde she, waa ati^ the hench matai/ and hence our 
tdrmfoi‘imoflScewhei^tnb»ieytdunaKd£ffli8 are negotiated. Tlie 
Co&rt of Exchequer} httrodneed into England by the Norman 
Congest} and intended for dodhine the revenue of the Crown* 
had ito name from scaecariuki ■ahimi, in modern Latin, sigiu- 
ties a ehess-bdard. The accounts were cast up by the telicrs, or 
computaiares, on a large table covered with buck cloth, 
ed with white lines, on ^hich were placed counters, or small 


nniis, tens, Ktkndreda, ^ Sums of money were albo rude- 
ly marked on tafhVs, so called because they consisted of white 
sticks of haxel or wiHow, split up and cut square at both ends ; 
a vciy fine notch on them denotmg a penw, one rather krger 
a shiOing, and one still larger a pound $ the notch next in sl/e 
r^rosentol twen^ pounds, a larger one expressed a hundred, 
and the hugest of an a tEousand. ']^is very strange practice 
has been handed down to our own times ; another strixing in> 
stance of the blind obstinacy with which ancient usages, how- 
ever absurd and ridicufous duy* may through time have become, 
are yet retained in public offices, and especially in oiU* courts of 
law. 


,The introductiim of the Arabic di^ts, which produced a to- 
tflrevolution in the system of modem anthmeticr i» commonly 
aimribed to Gerbcit, a Benedictine monk of Fleury, who, tit 
the commencement of the eleventh eentuiy, wes elevated to die 
Papal chair, bydhe name of Sylvester II. That ardent eccltw 
siastic, in an age of darkness and rooted prgudicc, hud yet the 
lesohition to pass into l^ain, aiid Study for several years the 
sdences there cultivated by the Moors. On his return to Fi once 
from this new pilgrimage, fhttight with various and u^toful in- 
formation, lie Was esteemed a prod^ of learning Iw the Chris- 
tians of the West ; nor ffid the mohm of his rivals to r<g|!rc- 
sent him aX a magiemn leagued svitb the infernal powers. To 
the di^maj system* of notation with which he hod become itO* 

a u^pted, Gcrbhrt fi^plicd indifferently the dkl name cduteus, dr 
lie Aralne terin compoimd^ of the definite nrtide 

md the Greek word and signifying therefore, tkemt 

>'< % i tjf 


' 


mtmbering. *1116 ItnowIiKigc of diM art wa* lortlier 
from the thee o|)eiK>d with the Eaat,(^ 

Wers end die Itiilian merchaets who frequented the 
the Xiemott Yet il must for some time have a vel 9 ii|kiw 
end nhi^Ute progress, llie character tbethaelves appei^ n> 
have^hetiii long conddcred in Europe as dark ‘end myttcrious. 
Duthdng their whole force from the use made of the n^'Or ci- 
pher/ so called from the Arabic word Isc^Aara, dammtt 
or ootd, this tenn come afrcrwanls to express, in any 

secret mark, Yi^iile the verb to ctphet means to coM|;Mlli^'d!ta 
figures, the phrase to <m ite tn cipher still signifies the concealing 
a annmunication uuder private^ and concerted symbob. ' The 
Arabic characters occur in some aiitlimetical tracts composed in 
England during tlic course of the thirteenth and fimrtetntb cen- 
turies, psrticiiiarly in a Work by John of Hali^, or Ssc-nl 
Bosco } but another century elapsed before tfae^ were gencraOy 
adopted. At first, tliey were used only partially, and intermix- 
ed with the Saxon, or cormpted Homan, nnmerab. Their fi>rm 
also was gradually improved, and tfcems not to have been fully 
settled tiU about the middle of the fifteenth century, the memo- 
rable epoch of the invention of printing. 

But though our present numerals were ccrtunly derived from 
the Arabians, through die mediimi of die Saracen conquerors 
of Spain, that imitative people laid no claim to the merit of the 
ori^ual discovery. The various tribes which w'ond^cd with 
their herds over the wide plains of Andiia, bad continued for 
ages in a state of rude independence, till the enjoyment of ease 
and plcn^, under the pros^rous rdgns of the Caliphs, tempt- 
ed them to cultivate letters and the pnyriral sciences, f laving 
once tasted the dcl^t which Inouled^ impaits, they applied, 
with ardour and unrcniittiiig diiigmice, to procure iufurmalfiou 
from every quarter. They seldom, however, aspired to ori^- 
nal efibits, but contented tiicttisolvcs aith commenting on the 
writings of their admired instructors, or with ylpwly .lugmenting 
the stock of frets by their own laborious observations. They 
adopted with eagerness die ^metry add iitfirtmomy..'ef the 
Orcrits, and joined to tbese'renned setencee the d^imm ^tem 
of arithmetic, borrowed most pfidiHibly firom the Peiiuanst who 
had long been the undisputed masters of India. According to 
AiNphadi, a Icoraed Arabian doctor, the peemie of fndia boast- 
ed of three discovenca,— the compositiidi^ o£ the Qolatla Wa~ 
Pilpay’s Faldes— die ganie <^<jf^^ 8 s--'|>and'thsup(itim«- 
|td|fmracteiM. Mdxiinus Hoaudes, whdf been alrea^ men- 
dllhed as a Gredk autlioi^of the ftmrteoith century, bears the 
MHhe testimony in his aridonetiC} cxpMdsfy styUng it AtjMws i*- 




sent' 


A^lhnt^e^ 

that U, Iniim ^mptdoHmt, or O^nds^ 
andh^ njorepver subjoins^ that thp 1^ 
Tha ^haractm ^iven by 

Ip^J- starcidy differ at ufffrom the Arabic, Hrhich, agaitj, vt ry 
Meatfly resemble the Poi^ion, now unive)sn% UM?d thioiyb the 
lower prpvinces of Indliu Planudes, by an onunon^ repicsen’^*< 

(r a Cmwt in the Pmaan, and a ve- 
md TO mark for five, which the A- 
' denoted by a O, resembles inobt nearly the San- 
But the Arabians likewise eirj^lojed ocepsi«naU>, as wt* 
do, letters to simify numbers. In the abtronomical "tables of 
Lehigh Beigh, the numbers are «5etdo\\n in letters; and thi'i 
after the Arabian mode of writing, or in tlie order from right 
to loft. In imitation of the Greeks als), the ^ winch occupied 
the blanks in the se\igesinial sjstem, ih there supplied by a eof- 
responding Ictlei. Y<*t the Aiabiam, as well as tlie Pei sun , 
in copj mg the numeral characters, inverted their usual ord-r 
of writing, and proceedcnl from left to right, as it^is tmhcisaU 
ly practised wherevet such a notation has prevailed. 1 cir- 
cumstances, taken in combination, sufliciently jirove that the 
decimal aiiangcmcnt had been invented by a veiy ihffvrcnt peo- 
ple. 

Our modem system of aulhinetic has thus its origin distinct- 
ly refci red to the gem il clinics^* the Eist, whole the huriiu 
species was eaiK ripoaec^ into oomc degree ol nCneinent. The 
[ic'-ent inh ibitants ol 1 uh i aie a nuvd breed, <}h iknig a va- 
lietyot* dialects, all dcmttl f om the Sannnit, which was pro- 
bably the langmge of the patent stock. This arcMcnt nee, if 
wc cicdit (he .isscitiolis c»t its singi'iiie admin is, h.ul din uh 
made tlic i)i( twondoifuJ <idvanrcs in arts and science, wJule 
ihwations of Eiiiope weic still in their ciadlc. But the illu- 
sio/isnow rapiclJj passing away. The c\aggoral<d pift<‘i sums 
of the Bralnuins are only supported by \aiiity ami Irard woik- 
mg on the ci eduhty of tl^en* obsc cjuioiis pupils. After nnlkii g all 
the necessary dc diictiog^^ the pnigiess of the Hindus will appe r 
nothing marveUoys ; nay, we have the stpongc^st grounds to 
susjiec^ that, in many cosos^ their knowhdc,e wot only hor- 
lowed at second han« IrUm the eoinmmucaiiou of their Per-** » 


Sian or Arabian copejuerors, who thcrntplres had been 

by the creatbe geniiun of tlie Greeks. When the bjplMqr^ 
gf AsitAip lestrjmg weie first pjpened to us by ^ 

and inwwtiy of our wuntrymen, we w0c piombecl 
most cimou&inforn^t^^vLVbitupat^^ , Our 
as yh been ptje'iously me^aptoint^^^ We aie rick of daU 
mw^y oJ’ the Hindus;^ and ol‘ their toilsorhO'aw alror-- 
rou XTjii. KO. S5. ‘ ^ O tfire 
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Artiknefiti 


f nor can we relidi Ae monotoQOW ' 
teil of tbj&dvifbrow or court revolutiona. ^ Hie laboiuo <4 wOi 
Ada^pimgiy ore no douljit highly meritorions j but its vkoffiti, 
we BOiQiim^havo not always been rkhttycKreeted. Theingen^ 
reeearchea into the composition ofthe Hindu mythology, whidi 
hii^ nether the elegance of fhe Greek, nor the wild gnii^or 
of, the Gothic machinery, 8 eii^;ii|^ton^ to nourish a dn|ig|i^n 
edwards mysticisih. A sia^ authoitic page of the geomi/i^stor 
astronomy of the Brahmins, would enable us to judge 
ter respecting their actual advances in science, than wh(^ to* 
lumes of dissertations on traditionid tales, and doubtful or apo* 
ciyphal writings. The prete]:^iom of the iBndus to philoso- 
phical discovery have come to be regard^ with such violent 
mistrust, that the public mind, passing from admiration to 
opposite extreme, will now scarcely alum that unlucky race the 
very moderate shate of rqiutation to which th^ are justly mi- 
tided. We honied at least to have been able to estwlisb, on 
a firm basis, their claims to the invention of the decimal nu- 
merals, and to trace their progress in arithmetical operations. 
But our inquiries, we are sorry tp confess, have all proved sin- 
gularly unproductive. We have examin^, without acquiring 
any distinct information whatever, the various memoirs which 
promised to throw light on the sulgect. We have even con- 
sulted some indhriduals of great iftgenuity, and profoundly skill- 
ed in the Sanscrit, but who, not having turned their tiioughts 
to calculation, had hastily concluded that the Brahmins used 
figures precis^ as we do, and were of course more expert in 
the operations. Ih the ponderous grammars which have been 
l^y puhlisbed of that ancient lang^ioge, we find the deden- 
nbn « numerals tieal^ at great length, though not the shjAl- 
est hint is hetravea respecting their mode of notation. %e 
learned Hr Wiflchis, indeed, in a copperplate exhibiting oie 
ekmmits of the Sanscrit after the Devanaga^ character, like- 
wise gives the numerical figures; but he bas neglected to ac- 

C 'atus with the authonly on which th^ rest. We have 
Junft^ed, firoim die hi^imt and most respectable quarter, 
that a complete Hindii of aiitiimetic was several 

years since translated liQr.a gehtleman of eminetit abilities. It . 
m|lip088ible to refrain firom expfesting both surprise and re- 
gret, that, while the press was teend^ srit^ t^.nmltifiuiQps 
epmpntitions of the ]^t, a manuscr^it oftwirar^ecuitaninW- 
ek ^snld BO long have beem nifiSaw M rettumi unpihited. 

tmsjt that the Asiatfo^ Society wi^ to retneve its 
jiaractm^ by edoouragiitg the piMsf!iiOB«f that trdet. j^e 
were ascertained te> be^^j^jStaicrit, renMUntin^ a 



and not, as ii« kiKiw to Kava 

am6>'0i0»i a duigaiatd voUon mte tlie Panic, it iirpuld\Miii^‘ 
to imptotant qaca&nt Si tfae'Ustorjr of die pto^ 
jpreiavf iha bumao inincb " , " 

la tibe laesn lima, we are oWged to pnieeiid bv oonjectnre 
and Oftocawbig probalaHties. tw^Saawrit^ unliae me otber 
Eailp^ltogiiages, is writtto limn }e0; to sg^t, in the vexy 
mddwlHiidi has b^n toiveraally pracmH^ with the figuiate nu> 
meito. This drcumstonce alone affiu^ds, we think, a strong 
presumption, that lhe!|uticient inhatutanis of India had invented 
the det^al mtem notation. In the Sanscrit, one is nunk-p 
ed bjr a dngle Btrdie, ending with a twirl } too, by a double 
twiri^ stroke ; tUrtg^ by a tri]^ incurved stroke j Thur, by four 
involved strokes ; by the same numbm^ of strokes, combm* 
ed and projected ; die character for st» seems to be only that of 
three doubled ; those of seiwn, eighty and nine, are apporcndy 
the contracted combination of five with two, the double four» 
and five with four. The cipher itsdf is a very small o. llie 
Tdinga and Birman dharacters, as represoitea in Hyifo's Dis- 
sertatmns and in Sjymes’s Embassy to the kmgdom tS. Ava, are 
evidently of the same origin $ only they have a thin, wir^ form, 
being general^ written on the p^yra leaf, widi the point of 
a 0mc, The Persian numerals, wbidi are now current over 
Imfia, impear to be only thdse of the Sanscrit a Uttle aluridged. 
The matk for^uc, in Sanscrit, eitac^ resemUing our 5 in- 
verted, is mdtra into a large 0 in the Persian, where the broad 
dot is assumed for the smalTo, or dpber, of the Sanscrit The 
Persiuns, who are esteemed the bmt compudsts in the East, 
have introduced into the lower provinces of India, os we learn 
fron^ Gladwin, a peculiar moae of keying the revenue ac- 
coudm, marking large numbers, partly by symbob folmed df 
contracted wor£, and pardy by numeral characters. 

But though a variety of concurring facts lead us to attribute 
the invention of the decimal nstem of hbtadon to the aborigi- 
nal inhabitants of India> it toes not foehce follow that the ms- 
coreiy was completed at 



with th6 uS» me mmetd char^eters. If ^ 
an i^raenoentin tothmetfo had acttolly takto phce whtoy^ 
Fythtootfn viated India, we can hardly suppose tnto the 
l080|miR«W(nd<i have neglected to tramp<Krt it into Oreeo^ oil' 
imaoMe Uto an'ait sb vmy tonple tould ever afterwards ’ 
t^r^ ftngotten. The BrWbid^^ettftelves were nof awm tilf 



Sid ^ ' ||0|^ 

)]^ principl<S^i)ip)rich they haJ fttruck out. Th^ stopi)ed 4iOvt 
in dieir progredl^ and did nod IHce die Greeks, attempt tho 
dj^eeii^cUi^^e of numeration. ^ The use*of decimal fractions^ 
Ve ar^ luiaUred, is even at present unknown to die ziati\'es of 
Indlh^'^d accoidin|(Iy, whjprever fractional parts are concern* 
cd» they perform their operations willi far less expedition than 
tlio £uro{>caii«;. ^ 

The people of Upper Asia liave reached the precise itjMe of 
"lUmneration v^hich the Romans Iiad attained. The Chinese 
employ two kinds of nmnorals;--the one very complex, and 
formed by iinitin^;^ their hieroglyphical characters ; the other 
simjilcr, and, allowii ff for their inode of wi itinu from top to 
bottom, vciy nearly resembling the Roman* both in bliapc and 
composition. They < xpross one, by a slender horizontal line, 
which was rejieated downwards, and variously contracted, to 
wgnify the other digits ; /r/i, they denote by a thick vertical 
stroke, crossed by a liorizoiital nne; Ptmnty^ thiUy^ &c. are 
marked by rojieating and condensing these strokes, always 
crossed by a slender line; a handled is represented by two ver- 
tical strokes, Willi the addition of a third oblique one, and con- 
nected by three IiorizontaJ lines. To signi^ a thomand^ the 
symbol lor tm is used, with the addition or a broad oblique 
stKike; and to represent 2000, 3000, &c. the same compound 
xharaeter is employed ; only the marks for two^ i/iree^ &c. are 
annexixl. 

Such involved symbols are evidently altogether unfit for aid- 
ing the purjiosos of calculation. TIic Chinese have, therefore, 
recourse to palpable arithmetic; and their yMnpan is almost 
exactly the same as (he Roman abacas, Tliat insti ument, uni- 
vorsally uwhI by all ranks througfiout China, consists of a frame 
of wOocW divided by a perpendicular bar into two compartm^^pls, 
which are intcisected hv a seiica of parallel wires having sir^all 
bolls strung on them, nve buU^ being allotted on tlie left hand 
to e«ach wire of tlie larger, and two, equal in power to leu, on 
the right and in the sniaDer compartment. The sicanpan 
It ralner more extensive tlran the abacus^ being cou^osed 
generally of more than nine which mark so ma- 

^ ny places in the decimal "nystem of arrangement. The Chi- 
lltie ajmear also to have advanc^ a step b^^oad uie Ro- 
mans; tor, counnencing (he units miy/iutermecUate 

^wire,^ they proceed either hy the a^tjdii^ or descending 
^apalelof murromtion. Following tlm ssunc principle, the subdi- 
j^^jp^ns of weights and measures used in Cnina are almost cii- 
pure^j^ecimnl ; a drcumsUnco which greatly thmr or- 

coniputations. ^ ^ 

* ' WV 
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^ clone tibiis tisiitm aitide^ which Im oemim 
8p«cc as scaripely t6 leave usroom'for mnkms my 
feifeetioiis. The subject has bksn hitherto bitt 
ifXOfioeA^ though it must ^pear^ on a minttieeKaimuation, to be 
not than nutruetive to the philosophical inquir-* 

ell. ^ Wvh ^ the pains bestowed hi gteauitig infomation hom 
varknj^ autliots^ our rcsearchesi ^ confess, have yet proved lit^ 
tte sati^ctory. If the imperfect view inst given of the pi ogrest* 
of the mind in the art Of fiumbering, 4mula have the foitunc lo 
excite some attention, and eventually to the acquisition oi 
more accurate and explicit information, our wislies will be fully 
gratified. The natural mode, we conceive, of arriving at the dc^ 
cimal notation, was through die medium of palpable or tangible 
arithmetic. Nothing seemedwantedforcomjdeting discovery, 
but to express, in written characters, the simple arrangement of 
the STiLatipan or abactis. The Greeks too soon abandoned those 
helps, and proceeded, ^ a devious path, which their ingenuity 
gradually traced out. The Romans, again, and even tnc Clii- 
ncbe, who wore better acquainted with calculation, never soar* 
od above mediocrity, but continued satisfied witli their humble^ 
mechanical substitutes. If men iiod not been drawn instinc- 
tively to count by tens, the reckoning by dozens would ha\e 
had some obvious advantages. ThU progression not only 
mounts faster, buttweKc, being more divisibk tlion ten, would, 
with greater facility, express fractions in the descending scab. 
Accordingly, it has been frequently proposed to adopt tW duo- 
decimal, luslcad of tlie decimal, ^stem of numeration. It would 
be requisite, in that case, lo fiomc two simple charjwters for ten 
and eleven, and to give a wider extension to the successive terms 
o^ozen, gross, <louble gross, &c. corresponding then to tens, 
i^dreds, thousands, Sec. The famous Charles All. of Sweden, 
^iDsc coiiduci; was always marked by an irregular grandeur of 
fccntiineiit, ih reported to have occupied his leisure moments, dur- 
ing the depth of winter, in the trenches before Fredcrickshall on 
the Korwegian frontier, with devising the means of mtl'ocfocing 
duodecimal scale of arithmetic into his hereditary states. 
Had he' lived to alt^pt thfr ex^^tiou of that scheme, he would 
probably have oncsountered no Isss difficulty, tliough attended 
by fener disasters, than he met with in his chimerical 
of eflfe^tipg the libera^on of Europe. 
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^ Am. Vni. 

Jfawwr ej ^W JBU^ns Vivam et J?b$tile$. 

fe grand Meatodonief dontontrouoeles Os m divert 
Sndr^ da Deta CotOinemt 4" surtwt la Bards de t(Ma 
mas fAmerigue Sqptentrionale. * •. 

Sami general de FHutoire da Ossemens FdssSet da 
dames, i$v. Far C. CimsA, Anoakt da Mysaurndd^His* 
toire NatureDe. Ton. VIII. 1806 . 


'T'he Jc^din des JPtantes at Pam vqa established by LewifTdie 
Thirteenth in 1626 . The potroniage of the sorerelgns 
who succeeded, directed by the zeal and exertion of some en- 
lightened b^dividuab, added a Museum to the Botanic Garden ; 
and, in spite of the opposition of the estabUahed schools of 
Me^cine, had the foundation of a mtem of public instruction, 
which has contributed material^ to the advancement of physmal 
knowlidge. Men distinguished in ensN branch of natural his- 
toiy, have 61 led the (^airs, or exerdsed the supcrintendance 
of mis uscfiil institution. It was from the Jardin des Plantes 
that Toubnefort, after visiting all the west of Europe^ set 
out on the surv^ of tlie East, and returned with a rich harvest 
of the vegetable productions of Greece, Asia, wd Egypt. It 
vrOs from me same place that Buevon sent out the immortal work, 
-which will fi>r ever form on era in die history of human know- 
ledge. The French revoluticm converted a Royal into a Nation- 
al establishment i and, if the events which followed have put on 
end to this short-lived honour, they have rmidercd the Museum 
of Paris the richest in the world. 


Among the illustrious men -who fill the Chairs in this In- 
stitution at the present moment, the names of Hauy, Vltu- 
tjvELiK amdCwiBR, are particularly distinguished. Thelas't;, 
who is Professor of the Anatomy of Animals, and Secretaiy fer 
the Class of l%iysical Sdences in die National Institutes Edds 
the odaiged views and comprehensive mind of Buffok to the 
tumfiff accurate and minute obsermdon whidi distinguished 
his emdjutor DAuaximiN. Ha is also a fine writer ; and 
tluji^, in'this resp^t, har(% any ope can rival BueeOK, he 



lum oo<»riaudty added oblirvdtiona £rom^e re«t), 
CMBtain Btrnie of bis most vidtMble disooveries. 

It is curious to obsme how dif&rent an impression the same 
natotral i^^^>mancm have made on the human mind in different 
amtes of its imptrOTCment A phenomenon which, in one age, 
has excited the greatest terror, has, in another, been'- an my- 
ject of calm and deliberate observation ; and the things Which 
have at one time led to die most extravagant fiction, 1h»ve, at 
another, only served to define the bouuduies of knowledge. 
The same comet which, from the age of Jauua C«8as, had 
Mr/v times spread terror and dismay througl^the nations Of the 
earth, appeared a time, in thp age of Nswrow, to in- 
struct mankind, and to exemplify the unhrersalify of die laws 
which that great intarpreter of nature had discovered^ I^he 
same fossil remains, which, to Sr Auoustike or Kirchbb, 
seemed to prove die former existence of giants of the human 
species, were found, by Pallas and Cuvieb, to ascertain the 
nature and character of certain genewa and species of quadru- 
peds which have now endrely disappeared. 

From a very early period, indeed, sudi bones have ofibrded a 
measure of die credulity, not of the vulgar only, but of the phl- 
losophertu THEOPHBAsrus, one of the ancients who had most 
devoted himself to the study of nature, beHieved, as Pliny tells 
vs, that bones were a sort of minmd production that ongi- 
/mted and grew in die earth. St Ausustme says, that ho found, 
-on the Slea>8hore near Udea, a fossil human tooth, which was 
a hundred times die size of the tooth of any person hving. 
Pliny says, that, b^Tan earthquake in Crete, a part of a moun- 
tain was dpened, which discovered a dccleton sixteen cubits, or . 
twenty-four foet lotm, supposed to be that of Obion. At n 
much Isttf period, turcher teHsus of a skdetc^ dug im pear 
Rome, whuh, 1^ an inscription attached to it, was llfoim 
to be that ^ rwfot, (shun l^.^hmus), and was 
than the 'walls of die dty. The same author tcUsiiis, that 
another skdfeteai was ^und near Palermo, that must 
kamed t^ a tpan four hundred feet high, and wlto thereftne 
«nua be no other than one of d>e mostprdnbly fbly- 

* P.* , < phetous 



w i Cxi^irntbssaBMoy ^ 

^ ^enms Xh^ same author has given the 

tfeveml OaiMsal men, '{nd exhibitb them In an 
adcirpte^.^ n scs^e^ and pkccd m order, from-thctdoimuon 
up tjn the giant lobt mentioned. jfr^ 

Xl^ in men of such enormous stature) no doubt arose 
ft<w {hp ^pearancu of bones of elqdiants, and other large ani^ 
mate fotmd m the earth. When we consider, that the oredolity 
atA misinterpretation that are here so striking, are not the errors 
c$ tlio acak and illiterale, but of men of taknts and laarmng, 
^the bc^st instnicted by reading, conversation, and fore^n tnie 
vel, of any in the age'* in \\hi< h they livt»d,— we cannot help 
ing struck \\ith the dlffereiic*e between the ciiterion of truth aa 
received in tliosc agi's and in the present time* 

We aio persuad* d that the reason of this dhersity, which is 
perhajis as remarkable a& any ciicumstancc whatever in the hiv 
tory of human kiiouhdgc, is to lie Ibimd in tlm progress of na- 
tural ami experimental philosopliy, nhicli, by generaHziug par- 
tiouhir facl^, hua a foice and extent to the couclusions 

from cxiKrieucCj^MUiicli they did not possess at any former pe- 
liocl. Kr 

It is a wcll^kmmn fwet, that, on the Continent of Europe, 
there aie few countries vhere bones of large animals, having 
an obvious afiimty to th«^se of the eltpliaiit, have not been found, 
buric'il in tlio tanli ; a ciicumstancc no doubt the more won- 
derful, that no such anmialb exist now in these countries. 

Geimany has atlordfiil a great number of such inst.uices. An 
ontrre skeleton of an clepliaut, found very deep under the sur- 
face, near Tonna, in Thuringia, and described .in the 
},Of^Jncal Tnuisadions^ * was tlie subject of murli speculation. 
Remains of the san^e kind, found by Marsigli in Transylva- 
nia, arc dcbcnbod in hi> History of the Danube, and supposed 
to be reinaius of elephants, which the Emperor Tkajan hod 
carried with him in his expedition against tlio Dacians. 

In tho beginning of the last centurj, the Duke of Wurtem- 
berg, by folJov/ing some indications vvhicli Imd accidentally pre- 
sented themselves, found no less than sixty tusks of elephants, 
some of them ten feet long, together with many teeth of ethet 
animals quite unkno^vn in our dimatcs, 
it4y has fuinished a great many mxtances of the same kind. 
T|i tlm upper vale of the Arno, the humerus of an elqshoiit w^ 
Ibundy with oyster-shells adhering to it } fiipm V|)itch it is evi- 
dent, thaj, ft must at one time hav^^becn at tW bqttom c( the 9oa, 

natu^ 
ral 

* Vol. xtlm p. 


about Verona may be considered iwb a gfcat 



|<al» Cmtm m Bonfis. 

Td wWch ^ pmefv«l a vast nimiber of oxtwi!^ 

facxS^ both^ftom the sea ^ud from the land, * AtBaato Fon- 
hflt&defiedl^ some boxies found near ib&f place, ot a vei^ 
rom^kabli# siie. There was one tut»k aboi^ thirty inches in 
dise&tfeHiice at the root, and from tiiehre or tfiutecii lect m 
lei^lu 

He that the only tusks of living tEslMdiants that ho h is 
heard % that approach near to the above mmen'^ions, are two 
which bdotipd to the Eraptror At ii^tUN, each of them ten 
feet in lotigtn. It i$ at present reckoned ii large tu^k that mea- 
sures from seven to dglit feet in Jengtlt, and ten or tv*elvc indicjs 
m circumftrence. 

Such facts as the union of sci-sliells wth bones of this k*nd/ 
wre no doubt what suggested to Lubnitz the idea which he 
has thrown out in his that Uiey must have belonged 

to a marine annual that had something of the elephant form, 
Th<? osteology, however, of tliesi' annnab, and purticuLirly of 
iheir feet, does not admit of die supposition that tliey were in- 
habitants of the setC • 

Though it be true^ that sonje of the fossil bones found ip 
Italy and in other countues, ha^c the apjx^aiiince ol llcl^^llg 
been under water, yet tlieio arc ethers in a silaation so perloct- 
ly undistmbed, that there is no loom to «jnspcct their submer- 
sion in die sea. An entire skeleton, for example, Wi*s dug up 
near Arezzo, in 1663, just in the state whcix in the animal might 
be supposed to hinc died ; and must, probably, be that of an 
elephant which had sunk, and been swallowed up in die nini'sbes 
of that plauf. The remains found, in the instances here' enu- 
merated, have eidicr belonged entirely, or chiefly, to the ele- 
))bant. In othois, die bones have belonged to a \aiiety of jiiii- 
5 to the rhinocci os, for example j to the hyapiia j to an imi- 
i$.ixl like die horse $ to deer, oxenj^ hai’cs, and also to some ol the, 
&niall caimvorous (quadrupeds, 

A geneial fiict willi itgard to (hem is, diat they aie 'Inmd in 
the amtvial Ond unconsolidated earth, generally in tiie vulieys 
<>f rivers, and not far from their batil^^ There is accordingly 
hardly any of the great ri\crs on the Continent, 'wheie fossil 
bones Imve no^been discovered, llio basins ef (he J) mube, the 
Ehine, the Elbe, die Oder, and die Vistula* aic all qui?t^ in 
the Memoir of Cuvictt. It is not, houu<,r, onK on tne (jbtitik 
nent, nor in the vallm of dm greatest rivers, tliat such bottei 
are found ;-^they are found aho in i^aiuls, ^ 

iSir Hmss Sloanellad a tusk of an eUphant, dugpp 

, ^{t n n A , 

* Mem de vol. II. p. 231 


tl9 . Oj^onFma^^net. ^ 

‘ 'i ' ' * 

jlgn, from a tv^ feet de^» lit tibe ^eivi «f Crr^%jl^ 

iaoA £^poiiWii<A-a)ao aoodier frnmd in a itiatnm of 
4n Noitt^ptoQshke. Cuvier mentions, diAt 
,]N«t 40 jr dm bbnes of die fore foot of an e^haii^ found at^m, 
«ybtemi foot undm the ^und. ^ ^ * 

' ^ of the seme Idna have been found in the IslIViSibamy, 

mouth ofthe Thames, in Sahsbury-JPiaiA, and fo \VUes, 
',We have to add to those instances, that grinders ^of 4be cle> 
l^uuit, and vertdbrse pf the hipnopotamus, have been found, to- 
gether with the bones of several snialler animals, in 8omo,ifietdB 


gather with the bones of several snialler anunals, in 8omo,ifietdB 
where they were digging tlay for bricks, on the banfai of d^ 
lluunes, not for from Brentford* There seems, indeed|«fp 
be at that place a veiy conriderable r^ontoiy of fossil bomm 
Even Iceland has contributed its rimre to diese wtmd^t 
shd the jaw of on elephant, sent from thenee, h menbon- 
Od by' Thomas Barthohnos as haring bemi dac^ in the coh 
iection of die University of Copenhagen. A cranium and a 
tooth are said by Torfieus to have been brought from the same 
idand. 'When we meet with such bones m an island near 


the polar dxcle, we need not be sarpsM to find them in the 
i^ds of the Mediterranean. ' Whar%i remarkable, however, 
is, diat di^ are found, not only in the grcates^islands, such as 
Sicify and (^rus, but in the smaller, sudb as Santorini, and 
even Cerigo; in which last, as Fords observes, an elephant 
would hardly find food for a single week. These places, there- 
fore, whendu^ were inhabited by such forge animals as the 
riephant ov the rhinoceros, must have made part of a great 
wooded O^tinent, in whidi Icriand and Cerigo were alike in- 
cluded. 

It is, however, in Siberia diat the greatest miantity of the 
remains we are now^oonsiderii^ have been found. The quan- 
tity of fossil ivory discoverd on the banks of the great rivers' of 
♦tint countiy, hra been loim<fon olgect of traffic, and had d>c- 
cited the wonder of the Ostiaks and Tonguses before they 
foiew the attention of the philosophers of Europe. 

They were known ^y the nlume of Mammoth’s bones, atad 
have been carefully examined and described bodi 1^ Pallas and 
odieri. There is, indeed, noriverindiejuirdisof Asia, frmn 
the Tonais to the extreiirity of the old Continent, in the bed 
and on die banks of sriiich are not to be found the bones of 
slephants and of other foigo animals, m^now^ in these coun- 
trira. 'While the river has its (fourseamem 41^ ^o"°tiuns, the 
Mies are not fiiund t hi^th^ never foil to M met with, when 
foitoves the h^ ground, and makes its way through thq pfoins* 
are found in confowd masses; in pther instahees, 

th^ 




. tonb of the rims, 

di&reilt hdjo^hts above tbe aut^ 


&ct» «f tins Idnd, is that «f tbQ 
xiiinAoflt^ $Hind in the irozeh (ttrth oja Ate banks of one of 
the hs^ha^es of the Lota, dioskin imd part of the flub hAihg 
um^irved. Pallas had .this mos^ extraoidiiiary iqsecimen driM 
In «ai oven, ^and deposited in the mtueum of the Academy of 
St PetershtHW. One oi the feet was very entire, and was co* 
* vered with £ur from one to three lines iiiKlengtii. Pallas ob> 
perm, tiiat he had never heard of so mn^ hair bdngg fimnd 
on Ae*^<de body of a living ihinocmn, as had been fbnnd 
on Ate flx>t of this ; and from thenee, he augnests the probalti- 
hty that the animal was_ a native, not qf w Torrid Zeme^ 
but of tlie middle of Asia ; as it is known that Ae ihinoeeMp, 
in the northern parts of India, has more hair scattered over hk 
bo^ than in the soutii of Africa. 

last tact has farther light thrown on it, hy a rery re> 
cent discovery made in tlie most northern port ot Siberia, of 
which Cavia* and La Cepede have given a joint r^rt in 
tile 10th volume of the Aiinaks. It was mentioned, tiuw ob- 
serve, in the English Journals, that, in 1799, a Tonguse dis- 
covered, from a distance, a sing^or mass, in a heap of ice, 
on the sea shore, but was jonable to amroacb it. In the next 
summer, he saw it again, and observed (hat it was somewhat 
detached from the ice. He saw it, however, only from a dis- 
tance. ' 

In 1801, one of the hoites was conmletely disengaged f but, 
in 1809, the summer was so bad, thgt tlm ice again covered this 
unknown body. In 1809, the ice melted, and the massf^ by its 
own weight, on a bank of mud. In 1804, they cot off its horns, 
«md a kind of drawiim was made, fixun whith it appears 
this animal diifrred littm from the Mammoth. 

Gi-anting, therefqre^ say the^r^xirters, that the animal thin 
singularly preserved, 'is the Mammoth, — ^which, however, they 
do not amolntd^ affirtn, — the fact becomes particvku’lly valuable, 
Aeon what is sam coneeming the hair. * , j 

Mr Adam, who viaitecj w ^t, said that the ssthnal ' 
fiorered with two kinds of hair ; the one finer and 
Otiia* coarser and loimer. There ^as even a kind of 
tho neck } and Mr Mtiua found thirty-six pounds wdid 
hshr left tho besets of prey that had devouj^ the fleshP 
>' 'SpHS i^eciea of elephant mflhred, tiiocfore^ fooi)B,:|fosLsj 
V- probifol^ adi^ited to a loold tifo cor 
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Ctiim on FmU 
iiWftijj: whi(5i itaitare W pmvM*t|*for it. TJTiis^ i^ces \rfth 

diruinstti^o juiKt miitirmi coocerieiiiig 4^* xi^inocetos of th^» 
Lcnh, 

Thii pr^ieei-vation of (bo flo^i und muscles leads, iu tbe opinion 
of the J^Voiirli naturalists, to a third conclusion, that the &pcr 
was destrojed by some suddou catastroplie j those Indivi- 
duals tliat Tvere near to the Fro/on Ocean having h^ their 
flosh prescivcd by the ice. Whatever opinion we'mnn^as tp 
the mcKle of their ^destruction, ^e can hardly dotibt thatriKM^ 
eies ot the cJepliant and rlilm>ceros have existed, in somd w- 
mer a(ije of the world, aecominoAited to all climates, and <;%• 
pable of luu^g in the fio/en icgions of the iiortli Senueof 
them fd'O may have peri died in coin^equcnce of a sudden reVo- 
Jution: but ihn cam jot have been the general fact,* because, 
as wc have already lenuuked, on the aiitLoiity of Patrin, 
the renijjns vihich appear in th" Ixinks of the livcrs are iji 
strata of taiili at veij^ difleient heights; so that they must 
have been laid ui tluir present situation at diilercnt period;> 
of time, 

Tlie animals, therefore, seem to have been bred, and to have 
lived foi a long succession of generations, in the countijCt^ 
whole their* bones aic deposited. They aie species of the el* - 
pliant and the ihinoctros that ai*e novf enlircly o’^tinct, and that 
were acLomniocla^ed to the cold climates of tlvc Noith. 

A vtiy lemaikablc fact relating to these bone's, is men- 
tioned in the at count of Billings’s Voyage. In the Icy Se^ 
between the mouths of the I-en» and Indigcrka, are three 
idands, ol Mhich a Jlus i'lii entdneer was employ al to make 
A chart in 177,1. Of the lar^ist and neniest to the coast, 
vdiich was about thir(y-«»ix leagues long, with a breadth from 
five io twenty; he leported, that the whole, except three or 
four hills wdnch were of lock, was a mixture of sand alid 
icc; so thet, when it thawed,, large masses on the dmre tum- 
bled ilowii, and never lailed to discover the bones and t^»eth 
ol the IMainmoth in gicat abundance, ^fbe island seemed 
as it hid bw'ii foimed of the bones of that animal, together 
witli the heads and horns of bnlTalocs, and a few horns of the 
rhinoccroa. llie scc<md ishmd, about five leagues fardier from 
the cott«'t, contained also bones of tlm same nature ; but t|ie 
third, v^liich was the finthedt ofi^ contai^eJ ii(gie at all 

The gi eat* Sibei 1*111 rivers sOeni, therefor e,^tO hate jparried 
ir»r ages, 'the bones of elephants and rliinoceroscs, in 
th’imtoovvav olmost as ofticr rhers cafrv down tveosj n»d 
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a$<5ihtantq of sand VijiJ 
lan^f wliicli) wuhout tUeex- 
op not think th(it it conhl iia\e entqtod uito 
the thoughts of Bsny geohght4o imrginc. 

A&tlMii|tivos an lii»tontshin^ meagre qH the quantity of ll>»- 
4I:bo4tM TOit the Siboijan rivers^corry <Wn« Thearcunte 
dWriradon and of CbViMf i«uppOit((| hy las 

esttftordhiary skill in comparative anatomy^ have kd hua w 
some {i^neral conduskms concaning these aixinia)|(eniams, tlut 
are of importance in ilie natuisOi hi'^ioiy of the eauh* 

The bones of the Manimotli have n consItUiable ics^mWame 
to thpse of the present ekphaiits of Indi i ; upt so close, hoW' 
over, but ihiit the) ififflr nioie than tho c of the ho7M? anil the 
ass $ so that they cannot be suppcte^ed lo b<,lon{4[ to annnnK of t|)e 
same spctiea. 'Fla’s is true tiho of the thjdiAnti' bones hnuitt hi 
Europe ; so that the fosaH elcpbaxit is of a '^pettes drffci ent from 
any th.it is now known. 

This conchiMon inif^ht jxJihaps have less pri)babihtyy if there 
wore only one lossil, to be conipaud ahh one Imna specif*®* 
But a compaiison of the ostcolonfv of tlie fo*-**!! with tn.U of tlm 
living ihinocei os bhovs, that the ah o are of diCe;ient 
and th.it the diveisity ib even laoic icuiervJ>lc, than in tlie 
foiner instance. 

An animal has ako been Li.nd in a foir^il stnte, drvt 1 tl' * ps 
to^ the genus of the Tuptf^ but of a Rpt(ic» cliffount bom my 
now living. Tins aiumnl, aaiorg the living Inl^s of the pit*- 
fient vvoiki, is confined to the Iscw CotPinent. In fornur ag^s 
its residence seems to have been cxcluMvel) in the Old; lo»- 
among tlie fossil animals of Ameiici, tlie lujur has nrvei been 
discovered. The boiK*s of these animals, (whuh all bokng to 
tlie order of tlie Packc/chn niaia^ dial i» to say, of tin 'k-stinned 
jl^uadtupcds, having uioic th.m two toes 1 1 the ioot, and inci- 
sive teeth iu l>oth jaws\ though enlire skckloi»s, havesojne- 
times been found afoiic; aic more fuqucntly nii\ed with the 
fadUcs of other quadnipeds, — the ov, the bulk fo, th* ho-s^^^ t! g 
HQtdiope; and to the®e are someUmci^ added, bliLl, and the 
bottes of maxinc auimals. 

' The beds which rover those fo«bil remains, are not dhry^ of 
jgreat thicknChS ; they are ahuo^ never of a *U>i) iittuie, 
j(^nisast of ^uvivl and unconsedidated earth. The bones tlietTW 
aelvea are ror^ petrified, and have tio nppc.uaucv' 

/^viDed t» caittca by i»atcr iroi^ one i(>^on ol thu ttKK 

b in ftteffa 
v^« pot tronfc- 
portal 


4)^iibvHidiiiice of them in ho many climates 
tv|th9Pt any other cjrtiimstasbe> that th^ ' 
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tK^ aiu)d#{^$8N%h«|^'couId^n^ itf&at 

nmlly ^pliM4•''^ On die tame principle, vre o^i(c&ulk/tbat L 

txmea hsiw ttot been buried by the hands ot nidi.r'v die^onj^ 
hutanodi ht ^hich (bey ocenrred were in countries thatb^been 
etmqci^ted'by the arms of the Macedonians, the Card^ giawM . 
ei^.tho Romans ; and if the bones ibund were those trit tw, die- 
{naoat d(^, (||ide mi^ be eoine nretence for suppbai^ 
to be the DonM of animals of the Jest mentioned qKecterdAtdi' 
Ittd perished in'wor. But when the number of ind|i$dUids'ia- 
so ffd|t, when the r^ou to which (b^ extend is so vast, 'addh 
thenones of other animals so frequently intermixed, we d^Bst 
adcnowledm, thi^ th^ have not bemi the victims of the 
lesaness aOd ambition of the human raoe. Inde^, th^ ptx^ • 
biAdf bdong to a period when man’s dominion twer the ea^ 
waC weak and partial when the human race, perhaps, waa 
confined to some favourite spot in the valley of the NHe, or in 
die phiins of Sbinaar } and when the elephant, from his sagacity 
and strength, remained master the eulh. 

llie &cts also that hare been stated, lead us to reject Bidfim’e 
^laiu^on, founded on the gradual refrigeration of our g^obe< 
The rhinoceros of the L&ia, and the mtanmoth whose carcase 
was preserved in the ice, must have lived and died in a cold cli- 
mate ; so that, as soon as the warmth of life was extinguirii- 
ed, the antis^tic power of edd prevented the ^proadi of cor- . 
rupdon. The gkiUul and indefatigable naturalist whose disco- 
veries we are now conridering, b^de all this, has clearly prov- 
ed, that the fiiral pac^demtia contain six different spedee 
tiiat aro'now extinct, thoimh belonging to genera which sull ex- 
ist )-Hme species of the rhinoceros, two of the hippopotamus, 
two of the tapir, and one of the eluant. All the genera to 
wUch these species belong, areperfect strangers in the efimate#' 
where their bones are found. Inree of them bdong to the Old 
Contbimit, and one of them only to the New. ^ 

^e$e, however, arenoCthe on^ wonders whidi the fo^ ^ 
remains ofthis order of quadruped# have discoud^- bpiiCa ^ 

firom the Ohio have been long known, andvrare Ae firstwliw;^, 
convinced naturahsfe that certain'specim had beocim«.«ntinfy 
tinet The great animal to wMch^ tiiese honea most' have 
longed, was for along time confiranded witit the mamntodi'Wlk 
Sibwfe i and though the teetii werb admitted fe be vf a stltHB*t^i 
ture quite different, the hame d^mammotVs Mus vfes 
profu^ applied to them, faotlrln Epgiand and AmmicafV 
tcete are studded -with luge toberclm» insteed of beh^'^oCpK'' 
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litfire had a cnreat affloitji: to the etephantf 
M ita teeihi Cuvibb r^a it, to a dllKrent 
which# iMcaaae of the ttibeid^ pst p^tkniedt 1^ 
ak^Jb» adaoe M Ma$tf)dontork A dtdeton df ^ aidiniil was 
toitodh^ h&r Peale of Fhiladebhui oa the^baidu tf Hadtoa'a 
B|m> to theatato^jf Nd«s York, twiis no^ preserved in lus 
xqjjtoeitoi* AiwMhiery nearly as perfect, was hroujght to London 
l 7 WN<to^|tb'Riend>iwndt'{Wle, and was codiibitedafewyeaiw 
1 ^ indiatmatropohs. These skdetons are so complete, that the 
osttology of the animal may^be eonsidersd as peifectly know}i> 
What rendwed diis diseoveiy peculiarly interesting^ was, that^ 
in the midst of the bones,^ there was a mass of sm^ brancihdd, 
giaM and leaves, half bitiaed# among which they thoi^t tti^ 
conld discover a species of reed at present common in Vi]||iinat 
the whole appecuring as if it had been envck^cd in a sack, wUch 
th^ conceivM to be the stomach of the animal Hitfai^rto# }t 
is only in North America that the bones of this animal Imve 
been round. Similar bones have been discovered in Peru and 


in Terra Firma ; but they arc thought 1^ CuvizB to bdopg to 
another species of the same genua 
The genetal conclusions are, that the great Mastodonton, or 
animal of the Ohio, was in many respects similar to the ele- 
phant, not surpassing it greatly in size, and being probabty fur- 
nished with a proboscis ; that the structure of its grinders rdcr 
it nevertheless to a difi^nt genus ; that it probaUy fed, hke the 
bppbpotamus and the bear, on the roots and tougher parts of 
vegetables } and that though, on this account^njit^niust have fre- 
quented marshy ground, it was not made for swimming, o^ liv- 
ing in the water, and was truly a lend animal ; that its bones 
am most common in North America, and that they are freshen 
and better preserved than any odier fesril bones. Further in- 
quiry has enabled Cittibb to reckon, in aQ, five di&rent speciee 
to the mastodonton, some of which have been found on the OU 


Cqin^nent One specito was found by Hutobotde in the king* 
C^to, at Ibe Bei^t ef 1300 tois^ This, we beiievs^ 
'tothe greatest hrig^ at whidi.the fossil nones of quadnipd^ 




nmong th^ Mying inhabitants of ikp 
nu^en, hltherfto'^ of^thtro anlm^c^ 
kht^e^^Ioose ana unconsqiiaM^ 
tnd however, wad even of qnadNfq^ o 
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rvom iiiuure. Of this, the pLnutef nenr^Paris have 

fi)Yi\cA a rcmiarknblc example, and one (Occurred fortunate- 
Ivin a situation whore thne were many skUfol and accurate 
olwr^ers. In tlic thiid \oIumc of the A^innlsy Cuvior*gives 
an actO^int of bones which he had found induded between 
ihe^ strata of gypsum, in the plaster ciuarries neaif Paris, of* 
which^ afior a very aniplo detail of the lioad, the various ports 
of which, he had l)oen enabled perfectly to replace^ ^e cou^ 
eludes, lliat 1.0 well informed natiu^alist would don v ^atth^ 
boiM's had belerp-ed to a herbivorous animal, of tne^ order of 
Pachydt^ffiatay and of a f^enus between the tapir and die 
iljinoc(U«. Afa liule could he deny, says he, that no such anl-' 
wal has yet been discovered among the living Irilits on the gur» 
free of tlie cailh. He gi\es to tin’s genus the name of 
ilurum^ c\})rcs«ivT of iN ^reat artujuity. 

. FartlK'r research into the remains, of vliich the plaster quar- 
ijes about Pails contain vr many ‘•pec muiis, enaWed him to 
diiwvef another gnuis siriilar to the former, but without ca- 
nine^lcoth, which lie has distuiguiOied by a term indicating this 
iiioffenrive »lnirture, Amilotlnymm. In each of these genera 
he diotinguMicd several sp 6 cic*s, us the Magn%im<^ Medium^ 
Commune. 

In *i Memoir sub*,ec[honf to those which arc corsidered above, 
iu'^ert^'d 111 the V^lh vol. of the c//eA, Cuvier gius an account 
of two entire «hcle(ous wbuli he had coinpieUcl with infinite la- 
^hoid, (»iie of the AnoidoUientnn lommure^ and the otlu r of the 
Paldothn'wm medtim. Thej were, as has been ^awl, something 
hctv.cen the hog and the tapir, but of gicatsi/e; the rfwop/o- 
ihetiiim about Iwdh’c feet long, nieasuii 'g to the extremity oil .the 
toil. 

A reflection vuth which he concludes his second Menoir o^i 
this subject, is highly deseiving of alUutioiu * It niiM seem 
stniuges he observes, that in a country es extensive as that 
vliich our qiiairies t'ceupy, more than twenty leagues from ea^t 
to west, theie are hindly any aninal remains, but of one ringle 
family. If can hardlj be doubUxI, that the proportion of boij^ , 
of any ‘•pccies lias some relation to the luimoei's of that spericjsi * 
wJien "alive. This, therefon , incMcatcs ft condition of the aui- ^ 
inal world, rorrc'spondiug very little to what wc IiaMU* now* hc-r ^ 
foie us. In the ('Resent state of the globe, the„countr|cs which 
make n pail of the two great contirtOit^ are inlt&hited by^ini- 
mals (»f all the different tamiliiN, ehdi ^accordii^ to ifi Iatitud<»^^^ 
and the ciuaHtv of the soil. I'his, howeVer, U not the 
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^ ibt^ 0M comdition of- New Holland, in pwh 

tlcutattf tooy^tlkjnw'jE^ on tlic state of the countiV iii-^ 
like 0fiOJBfy ia our quarries. 

Jive ai^iha of u1! the quailrapccls of New HoUand belong to 
one ind the same J^iljri— tliat of the the Opobvum 

kind. Tlio six genera of thU family, the Un^furds, tlie Pha^ 
kngist) the Kanraroo^ &c. are all very near tme another, and 
hate nothing andogoud to them in the rest of the worlds except 
the G^ostom of )South Anmrlca. 

The nmnbfer of species comprelirtided in these six gefiera, 
amounts at least to forty j and there ore not in the whole 
ootutfiy above eight or tea species not belonging to them, 
namely, a Wild-Dog, two IIhU, and several species of Bat. 
Hero then we have a country, of coubidcnihle extent, wldcfa, 
at the present day, in the proportion of the families of existing 
quadruj^db, offers something very similar to wliat must have 
taken ].nnce among Uie fofasil anunnls of our quarries, where wre 
find at least eight tliat arc pachydermous for one tiiat is carni-. 
vorous. Tliis coiisideration must evidently bo of wciglit, if we 
ore to form any conjecture concerning Uic state of the eWth^s sur- 
face, at the time when it was inhabited T>y these extinct species. 

Besides the Mmoires in whicli Cuvilr has described the 
Paebydermata, he treats, in anotlicr, of tho’^e CaniiroroUs a- 
nimais of which tiie remains ore preserved in a fossil state. 
The caverns of Germany, found in a great tract of iiioim- 
toinous country, have be^n long cdeliratcd for the nmltitude 
of rniimal remains which they contain. The mountaiiLs la 
which these caves are found, are all calcareous and connect- 
ed nith one another. Beginning with the Hortz, they sepa- 
rate the viJlcy of the Elbe from that of the Weser, and pro- 
ceeding cast^^ard, from tluise of the Rhine and the Danube, 
till, turning the sources of the Ellm, diey go on, to divide the 
valleys of tne Oder ozid the Vistula from the [ilains of liiingary, 
or the great basin of the Danube. Tho extefit of tiiis chain is 
more tmin two hundred leagues. 

At^one extremity of this long line are Bcauman’s Cave and 
SdifU^^s in the Hartz, described^ in the Piotogea of l^ibnitz. 
At Qthor extremity are the caves in Hungary which also 
remtoin bones, and which have beem known from fium^orial 
time^ Between 4lio$c two extremes, are the caves in 
l)e£ur Bayreuth, afid particulsu*ly the cave oL* Gaylcnrcuth, ^hidi 
of all otwre is the richest in fossil remains. These cavems nro of 
grculext^t; they are Uued with stolactiticalconcredom;, aitd hi 
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thcf*c i*onoreiions, hear the bottom, aod on the floor, m*c contained 
A vast number of bones. "Jhc bones in them all, are nearly in 
the same state ; detached, shattered, broken, but never rolled ; 
a little lighter :uul less solid than M'ent bones, yet in their ani- 
mal slate very little decoinposc^d, containing much gelatinous 
matter, and not at all peUilied. 

What is most singular is, that in ell these caverns, ever a 
distance oi* inoie than two hundred h agues, the bones are the 
same, 'rhree tbiirths of them nearly bei<»ng to two species of 
Bears w^hicli no longer exist. About half the remainder bedong 
to a species of Hyfcna ; some few b-^ long to the Tiger, or the 
Lion ; others to the Wolf or Dog, the Fox, the Pmecat, or to 
some species nearly allied to them. The species so common 
in the soil and alluvial ground, as already described, viz. Ele- 
phants, Rhinoceroses, iHorses, Buflaloes, Tapirs — are never 
ibund here j neither any of the Paheotliena, such as occur in 
the hlony beds about Paris. So also, conversely, none of tlie 
lionos found in these caverns are ever discovered in either of 
the other situations, except those of the Hyaina, which are 
sometimes found in the loose earth. It is also of consequence 
to observe, that the caves never contain the bones of any ma-^ 

I ine animals wlmtever, non any thing that marks the presence 
of the sea. 

'Fhc earth wiiich serves as the envelope of the bones, was ana- 
lyze d by M. Laugieu, assistant chemist in the Museum, and 
u.is found to contain 21 per cent, of tlie phosphate of lime, the 
characteristic of bone. There were S2 per cent, of lime ahd 
magnesia combined ^utli carbonic acid ; and 24 of the carbonic 
acid itself. The comparison of the bones with tliosc of living ani- 
mals, has been made with a degre.* of care, accuracy, and la- 
borious (examination, that cun hardly be exceeded. 

The bones of the carnivorous animals, de])osited over this 
extensive chain, are on a level higher than that at which the 
bones of llic elephant and the other Pachifdermata are found, 
with tlie exception of that which Humboldt brought from llie 
hei^t of 1200 toises. 

lucre appears, how'ever, to be no distiiict marks, by which 
the order of the two, in respect of time, can be compared with 
one another. Cuvier seems inclined to think the era of the 
1 arnivorous animals later than that to whicli tiic bones <}f the 
Miammoth are to be referred, A very long period, however, ^ 
and not a mere point of time, must haye Imn required fi>r the 
accumulation of these bones. * 

^ It cannot be doubted, that the animals to which they belong- 
ed} lived And dUi^ in the caverns where their bones remdihu 
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waters of the<H:)oan, the aninuils into ^ 
vems,. whev0’ tliey at last j^rishou. 

But carnivorous animals are solitary, both from inclination 
and ifecessi^; and instinct would in vain cbhect 4|ose iuduvidunls, 
whom the ciifflculty of procuring subsistence must force to 
a distmice from one tinothcr. ^ach cavern inuhis extensive 
cliain was therefore the den of a single Despot, who suUiecl 
forth,* as'his ancestors had done, to prey on the dcfoncelcss in- 
habitants of those wotxls, which, in later tinies, after men had 
become masters of the world, were known by the name of the 
Hircynian Forest What a length of time must have been re- 
quired to pave these vast caverns with the bones oi' their solita- 
ry masters, in such quantities as stiJl to astonish the Naturalist^ 
after supplying the apt>thccaries of Ch'i inany from the days of 
iWacchms to the present time ! Indeed, it is a striking mark 
of the vicissitudes to which the ein th and al) its inh;dntants are 
aubjcct, that the bones pF animals, ol’wluc h ihe ve ry race is ex- 
tinct, and which fid many ages ago on sf^ccies ihat are now un- 
known, should be devoured, in their turn, by tlic individuals of 
the human race. 

The extinct genera and species, of which we have now seen 
so many examples, belongcid to two of the groat fatnilies of the 
animal kingdom, the Carnhma and PachjikTmhta, Among 
the ruminating animals, a similar loss has not been’ observecC 
A memoir of Cuvieu, inserted in the Iwelftlt volume * of the 
An^ffSy contains an account of the principal facts tliat have 
bepn observed concerning tliese last, particularly the Deer, the 
Ox, and the Buftalo ; ot all which, tb&sil remains are frequent- 
ly discovered. It is remarked, liowever, that this numerous 
family presents peculiar difficulties, when its remains are found 
in a fossil state. For, though the order of ruminating animals 
is distinguished, by strong and well marked cliaracters, from 
every other order, the genera apd species ai’e not easily disr 
tinguished from one anotHbr. This is so much the case, iliat 
naturalists, jfor making out these distinctions, have been oblig- 
ed to liave recoursc.to the horns, which being entirely exterior, 
and varying in die same^spccies, both in form and in size, ac- 
cording to tlie sex, the age, and tbe climate, cannot fail to be 
subject to considerable uncertainty. The conclusions, therefore, 
concerning the identity or Ute diversity of the genera ana spn- 
. ipifia can hardly be drawn with tlie sainh cqhdr 

dcnce as in ,the preceding instances. Admitting thb . to troeV 
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ami looking ir$tt|ier to what is probable» than-t^, what' is cey:-^ 
tami ,Mr ^ajho]f 6:>ncIudes, from a vvry cafeiiiJ {^Vimiiiatixm 
that iho of nuninating ipmdrupii^f Whirth^r found itt' 

the,Ionw ^thj or in the fissures of rocks combined with stai- 
lacUiiicf^ concretions, do tiot differ essentially firom the tiones 
Ojfhniitiaknow livin*;, aiui inltaln ling the same countries wherer 
tnet^ rehiains are found. To tliis rule, some an«n;dg of tlic 
kind, umf esj )CCially tl*c fossil Elk of Ireknd^ form the 
exceptions that' are knAwn. Ttiis is tlio more rdn^k- 
able, iliat the boTies of Liusc animals are found along witli those 
of the EJepliant and the other Pachjjdvrmafa. In the bones of 
the Horse, as well as in those of the ruminating animals, an ac- 
curate resembhince between the fossil and the living species i» 
observed* 

The fossil elk of frebud is tlie most celebrated of the mmi- 
liating animals found in a fossil state, and is that which natu- 
ralists are the most unanimous in considering as an unknowi> 
species* The horns of iliis animal are found in Ireland, not, 
prowrly speaking, in the bogs, but in the gravel or alluvial 
cartli, wliich ustiafly forms llic base on which the pcat^mosis 
rests. The horns are of an extraordinary size ; and Cuviiut 
has shown, that they m’e neither those of the elk nor dm rciu- 
deer. The liorns of the largest elks, now living, are not above 
half die size of the fossil horns of Ireland. The results, deduced 
from a long and accurate comparison, arc, that the Irish elk, 
the deer ot Scania, and the great buffalo of Siberm, are im- 
known animals ; but that the other fossil bones of this order aie 
undistinguishable from those of the common deer, the roe, die 
uruj), the ox, the buffalo, &c. ^ 

The difficulty of accounting for the loss of the species Mong- 
ing to one family, and the preservation of those belonging to 
anotlier, are ncuu’ly .alike ; and we cannot liopc to understand 
die one, without having an cxplaiuiiion of the other. F iirther 
exainination may throw more light on a subject, where, though 
much has lately been discovered, a ^ca^deal no doubt remains 
to be known. 

'We have thus finisfaed an abstract of what wre conceive to be 
a most curious and valuable document concernmg the ancient 
inhabitants of our globe. It is a work of ^cat ingenuity and 
research ; and does infinite honour to the skilful l^murahst by 
whism it has been conducted. It is curious to reibi^^, that the 
principal loss which the lause of tihjb has^ pr^hic^ so far a» 
wc are acquainted with tne history ofaninii^, has fiiHen up- 
on One particular order. There are six jgmera of Pachydj^- 
' m/a how existing ; namely, die £le|>haht^ the Tapir, the 
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Hpgn the the Damaiii and the Iiliinoicei*06 ; 

jamid thecc are wree genera» die J^al^otkerhmj Anojil^ikcrttkii^ 
and Mastodovtoni^ which arc lost^ beddos inanv specie^. 

Tlicqpinion entertained by Cu\ jfr concerning the extinction 
fif these oniunds, such of Uiem at least as arc Joimd in the soil 
or tlic alluvial earth, is, that it has been pipduced hv water, or 
by some sudden inundation th4t ovcrwhelnied the land to a cer- 
laiu hcl^t There indeed^ no appeHxance cf the bones 
Ii*»\ing been carried or traDS}x>rted by wetor; and thtreisno 
reason to-suspret limt the catastrophe arose from a wave or cur- 
rent luuing such force U) canv every thing along v/ith it. If 
* dcJiigc was tliG rauac, it must have bt'en a simple eubiiicrsiou 
i.f tljc l.uid under the water, without any thing like that debacle 
«*. hi^ h some g. oJogi^-.ts lu\ e imagined. \Vhcther this Siibniersioii 
-iros»‘ from tlie lidng up <>f the wMter^ or the’ sinking down of 
I he ieuid, ii> n(»t likw to be ascertained horn the pbeiiomona of 
^ae aiiihi d kingdom; and on Uiis subject, the facts, and, per-'f 
hap-i, '.ti]| more, the thcoiic'- geologic-*, will incline them to 
foim ujirciX'it oj'inioiia. Soiae pci heps may think, that a sud- 
vlcn catastrophe u not a supposition u. cos a"i y for the explana- 
tion of the e apjjearences. The Ibs^il remain > in some cumi- 
Iritb, partkitlarly in Siberia, whue iln»y ‘-rein to form the gronnd- 
>»oik ot' cntii(‘ isslands, me too gtcat to owe their orit^m to the 
.tiiiinah oxiMing, at any one instant, on the surface of the globe. 
Tho accinnuLition of ages ; the collcctii g together of the rc- 
m.ins which a long series of years had con-lgncd to the earth, 
could Jiioiie enable the Lena or the rnchgiika to construct thosp 
sejmlclii al moiiirmenls which arc described above* *1 lie common 
eour^'jc of natuie, therefore, may be siiflicient to explain the c\- 
kterce ol these aniiiuil loinains; and tl e entire lo'.s of ccitiin 
specks miy pel haps liave aiiscii fiom tlic extension and '^*ncrity 
of m.m’b uoi union over the earth. The jueservation of the Rii- 
jLiiiiuint, and the extincticn of so many of the Pac hydermoiis a-H 
nimals, may also, in some measure, be cxjilaiiicd by the gicater 
numbers of the ibnner, their wider difiii>ion, < nd their gicatei’ 
activity. Uliis much at least may be considered ctulain, that 
the explanation of these fossil bones is to be dcrivi^tl, eitlicr from 
n submersion of tlie continents under wtttcv, mir'tJy and with- 
out agitation, or frpni the accidenis wliich occur in the orthnary 
course -of nature. All other hypotheses seem to be excluded ; 
aiul tills exclusion is no inconsiderable step towards the final 
{solution of the problem. 

Tlie only desideratum that has occurred to us in these Me- 
fuoives^ 18 one which may be easily removed ; it concerns the 
of the bones found in tlie piaster quarries, mineralo^cailv 
P 3 considered 
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considered. Are they conipletclv petrifieU, or are they only 
included in the gypsum ? In wnat degree are ihw penetrated 
by oortliy jBubstanccs ? Do they contain any phosphate of lime? 
What is the degree of their consolidation ? 

These Memoirrs serve strongly to cxeinphTy the great ad- 
vantage which the sciences may derive from each omer, even 
when they are so unlike as Geology and Anatomy, jfo, also, 
the cxamijjalioii of th<» marine petrifactions found in rocks, may 
give* great infomiatioii concerning tlic migration and character 
of the animals tliat inhabited tlic earth at a period much more 
remote than any of tliose which we have nowr been consider- 
ing. Wo ha\e aeeoidingly observed, with great satisfaction, 
the inquiries of another learned Professor in tlie Museum, La-» 
MAHK, into the nature of the fossil shells found in ilie vicinity 
of Paris. hVom the description and classification of such oli- 
j»*cts it cannot be doubled that much benefit will be derived to 
the hibtory both of the Mineral and of the Animal kingdom. 


Art. IX. JJrir/' Jtf^nwrks on the Character arid Composition of 
the Ihtssian Ai wn/, and a Sketch of the Campaigns in Poland ^ 
iff the Yeats t8()(5 and 1807. By Sir Robert Wilson, Aid- 
c!('-eanip to the King, Knight of the Military Order of Ma- 
ri.i Theresa, &c. &c. &c. 4to. pp. 30(5. London, Eger- 
ton. 1810. 

*^nis is, in < many points of view, a very interesting book. 

llie name of its author stands deserveclly high, for gallant- 
ry and enterprise in the profession of arin« ; lie is known, too, 
and favourably known, by his foimer wiitings; and whatever 
comes from liis pen, tliough frequently tiiictun::! with prejudi- 
I CCS, and marked with a zeal soincthnes bordering on intemper- 
ance, bears nevertheless a strong character of originjdity aud 
entbiisiasm, wdiich excites and maintains our attention. The 
subject of the pro^ iit volume is sufficiently imporUint. It is the 
real vindication of the Russian army brom certain supposed 
charges, and a siippoM'd defence of the Russians in general, 
from some actual imputations which recent travellers have 
l)rought against them. It contains many valuable particulars 
nnpcrlbctJy known in this country ; and, after making allow- 
ance for much inac(‘uracy, and a good deal < T useless disputa- 
ticNi, to prove what no one seems to have disputed, must be 
allowed to have made an important addition to our Iwowledge 
of that country. If any lia-ther apology were wanting, for oi- 
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t&stms the of our roedcra to *is work, wo might fir 

it in m ciceiiinafini^ Sir Robert Wikon hctving apparent 
be^ to public it as an answer to Dr Clarke’s exc^ent tt\ 
ibrmerly noticed in this Journal. 

Tne opportunities of inforniation possc#*sed hy oiir author 
were, in so far as regards the Russian atrn^f and the eampairai, 
in Poland, exceedingly ample. He was attached to the mKsion 
of Lord Hutchinson during those campaigns ; and, beside hav- 
ing access to die Russian stafi", (if we may so term it), he was 
an eyewitness of part of the manoeuvres of the moss of soldiers 
which we are taught to call the Russian army. Studying the 
subject so nearly, and in comp<any with so admirable a muitary 
oliserver as Lord Hutchinson, it must be his own fault if he has 
reported inaccuiately to his readers | and, that the inaccuracy, 
if any, is undesigned, we may infer from the appeal which lie 
makes to that noolc and gallant officer to confine his state- 
ments, — ^an appeal, which indeed, as yet, only manifests his 
own conscioiisne<?s of well-meaning, inasmuch as it is coupled 
with the admission that Lord Hutchinson has not seen the 
work, nor consequently given any testimony (o its correctness, 
but which, at all events, is an evidence of frankness and sinei*- 
rity. ‘ I^rd Hutchinson ’ fhe observes) ‘ is indisputably hi^jh 
‘ authority} and although I nave had no communxeation witli 
‘ him relative to this publication, I dare to affirm, that ho wiJI 

* corroborate all that I have stated respecting the KniptTor and 
‘ his government, and the courage, conduct and inciit> of the 

* Russian army ; and that he will express his concui ring sen- 
‘ timents in more impicssivc language than I have used, when- 

* ever suitable opportunity offers. ’ (p. vii,) He tlicn goes t i 
to mention v iiious other things, for which Lord Hukhni-.oii is, 
according to our authoi’s oxpc'Clations, ready to vouch, but 
which, until these large drafts on his Lordship are duly accept- 
ed, must rest entirely on the credit of Sir Robert Wilson. ^Ve^ 
do not mean to insinuate that this is inferior, — ^we only renitirk, 
in passing, and to prevent mistakes, that it is a different cn- 
rity. He m^kos a similar appeal to * five hundred ’ other tia- 
vcilers, some of whom he nanKs. But the only document like evi- 
dence which he has hitherto produced, is a short letter Horn the 
Hon. C. II. Hutchinson, expressive of his goodwill towards the 
Russians, and his indignation at the accusations made against 
them }-^aocubation6, of which heleems tohcM iioverj correct idea 
(probably because he took them at second hand) } for be adds, 
tnat they have been described as a people * witli whom no iiitcr- 
coune should be held } ’ and we are confident, that if any such 
description has been given of them, it has not fallen under our 
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cj^es. In truth, Robert Wilsm himself d^femls the RtHk 
uons agsinst attacks which never have been made od them, 
much mo^ fttccosbfttlly than wh<m ho ccaiies |o thepcuits where 
thw have r^ly been assailed. 

’Ihere is anotlter circumstance which deserves attentibn, as 
ufifecting the ireciit of tiiis work on controvcitcd matters. We 
allude to the mdistinct, but, we are very &r from thinkiog, pur- 
poaefy obsenre, manner in which facts known to onr auwor as 
an eyewitness, are ntixed up with otlicrs which he has kamt from 
tebtiniuny, or perhaps picked up from common report He doet 
not (k'ol much indeed at any time in the patticidars of hh) evidence. 
He a Idom lets us know how he ctutic by his in&rmation. We 
have il all together as if it rcetod on equal authority, — ^and doubt- 
less, ho hiiiibelf believes it all equally : But the epestion being 
very often neither more nor less than, — whether he or others 
had die moil autliciilic inforination, and whether be was entitled 
to believe what lie wrote, and to contradict those others, — it was 
manifestly fittinp; that he should lay open the grounds on which 
he demands credit, if he expected to obtain ^uch a preference. 
Under this class comes a practice veiy familiar with Sir Itobert 
Wilson, but which we really cannot approve of j — we mean, his 
way of relating occurrences in such equivocal terms as to leave 
it doubtful whether he ij speaking as an eyewitness— nay in- 
deed speaking of himself, or not. ‘ A Brit ah officer uho was 
^ present^ ’ we suspect, fi’cquently means our gcuinnt author— 
but undoubtedly not always ; and hence much, anrl olten fatal, 
uncertainty. So, such lively description as the following, of 
the Ataman of the Cossacks, would lead one to suppose that the 
author i'j speaLmg from recollection — ‘ IJis mitii, his vener- 

• able and soldier-like appearance- his solemn digi* \y of man- 

• ncr, combined with the awful inrkUnts of the scene to ren- 

• der this one of the most imposing andinlciesting sights that 
p* could be witiu\^sed s ’—Yet he does not once say that he wms 

there, or that lu ever saw the Ataman in his life. Now, why all 
this SCI upnlousneos about the ii^e of the Cist person ? Was taere 
any kind of ir. propriety in telling the thing plainly and distinctly 
os !l haj »pened i Or, is it not hifinitcly hurtful to the credit of di6 
II iriativt, lolcciu'tho readcT in such a state of doubt — to throw 
pjcjoin i)Jlo the u iiid^ of some— and furnish ill-disposcd per- 
sons with an ('p])ortunily of yisinuating, that wc are kept in 
tins miccr^ainty rc» prcviiit us fioin conlronting die author with 
oilur witncisc *' ?— riiOH* things we throw out for Sir Robert 
\Vjlv)nS lojistth ration ; they niui?it have struck every one who, 
reads his K>ok : Ilut those vtill regrpt them the most, who have 
fUrocd it with the greatest intertst. 

^ . 1 ^ . Wc 
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to' 'Oie compodi, 
Kftifdlj^ fee siatd to be wrilten iu 
Kiigterfl'to bad style, in every 

Kor^ho^d m hive noUi^ this, Hhd the faults been sucU as aii^ 
unprs^cd^ hand might natiiridiy &11 into | feut Its vices arc 
those 0 ^ ^borate eimtt; an A icq)ecd«g, os vve .‘^iaccrely do; 
the of the dutlior, and hoping tijdal lito shall again be 

cafled consider liis workmamh^, we nnisl em'nesUy ih- 

treat of hfen to write plainly, and intelligibly, and natmdtoo 
Tagive instances of \dmt weave blaimng, would be to esJEwt 
any sentence at random from the book. We have it lyin^^x^h. 
at p. 2G & ^7 $ and, in the course of one paragraph, it is said 
that ^ ihe Cossague is la no man infirricn^^ ' — that ‘ hereditary ha« 

* bits of war, and perhaps a natural talent for that species of it 

* in KX)hich theij {the are engaged f an acute intcUi^ 

‘ gence and capacity that is not geiieralhj shand^-^^dA. * by 

* tne stars, tlie wind, imd an mion.of the most ingenious observer 
‘ tionSi ho travels, 8 ;c, ' — ^that * hclrach some preenrsOr'^wlih^e 

* asstiratice and the indefatigable ardour of the instinctive bloods 
‘ hound. * I'ho creation of new words is perpetual ; — every 
page teems with tliein.- — It is ncctlless to give ini.stahoc 8 .--^Btit 
Svliat will our reiidcrs think of a vocabulary, in which are to 
be found, chivalrcsque^ disunitahle^ evitate Let us also whis- 
per to the author, that ‘ attferre^ rapere^ trucidare^ fakis no- 
^ minibus hipetium^ * does in no wise mean, ‘ under false pf'C- 
^ texts they roh^ despoil and desolate the empire. * (p. xvii.) Nor 
indeed did Tacitus, w-hen he said * solitudinm faciunty ^ ever 
dream of ‘ rendering it ' (that i^, the empire) ‘ a desert’ (de- 
part). — AH these things, however, are ot little moment 5 and 
we speak without any kind of compliment, when we desire the 
reader to lay every thing out of his view except the substantial 
iiherit of this work, vdiich is real and important. 

It contains a preface, filled with a good deal of general and 
rather declamatory matter, evincing the author’s displeasure at 
tliose wdio have attacked the Russians j a dissertation on the 
composition of the Russian armies, which is o.fcrcmely valuable; 
and an equally interesting account of the Polish campai<jrts of 1 806 
and 1807 We must, hov/ever, advert to this prctiice, tor the pur- 
pose of entering our protest against some loose and dangerous 
Opinions thrown out by Sir Robert Wilson, we trust hastily and, 
from imperfect consideration of the subject. lie thus mention^ 
the partition of Poland. , 

* Theerasttre of Poland from tlie list qf States has; ^vi§r been 
ideehi^ an atrocious outrage. But certainly Poland bad a!>used;;^{^ . 
^d^iperidence. For hundred ycjjus this fine cotthtry? (with very 
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little intermisam) li^iidr been tbe prey of factiomr^d^sordert which 
had kept the ih whifet they* 

desolated^ipd^degraded the p^ple.i A ki^g withentaathori^V a 
turbtilent and avaricious nobilitff and a p^ple greatly favoured by 
nature* overwhelmed with oppression and poverty* were the ckarac- 
terisiics of this natbn, 

, * li^ habits of violence and aoarchy were at variance with the 
go^ order of society ; and its coititltution was hot analogous to tlie 
'gej^ral spirit and political system of Europe. 

,<,^tohe principle of the Elective Monarchy* so plausible. mjtheory» 
i^lKrh practice found to be the source of innumerable which 
destroyed the country, were injurious to, the repose of Europe* and 
only gratified the sordid or aThbitious views, ^ &c. p. xiv. 

And there follows a great deal more to the same effect. Cer- 
tainly tho jurists of Catherine arid Frederick themselves never 
ventured upon so bold a ground in’ their merOenary attempts to 
defend the atrocious transaction in question. Indeed, we after- 
wards find him dealing in topics, if possible, still more startling, 
—and speaking as if not only all public law were at an end, but 
as if nations miglit, with theij* eyes open to the nature of their 
conduct, pursue their interest at the expense of every thing like 
moral dutj\ ^ The j)o&scssion of Irinland, * he says, (meaning 
that barbarous war which tlie Russians Uilely waged ag!ainst our 
Swcclisli allies, and wliich probably notliing biittheatrocitiesof the 
F reneh during the late campaign in Port ugal ever e(jualled) — * line 
possession ol’ Finland was u measure that may be condemned for 
‘ its immorality, but which has placed the most valuable gem in the 

* Russian diiu^em ; ’ — and then he rnnmcralcs tlic advantages 
which Russia has gained by it. Indeed, we must observe, that 
our gallant author’s professional pursuits appear somewhat to 
have blunted his feelings, and gl’ on him a bias towards every 
tiling that is vaniisheil over by tlic ‘ circumstai^ee of glorious 
‘ w'ar. ’ In tliis volume we meet with frequent instances of h?s 
tendency to view every thing merely in a military light. Thus, 
after inentioning the savage warfare of tlie Cossacks — be adds^ 
that, to b,c sure, ^ they are injurions in countries where the 

* goo.dw’ill (d' tlu! inJiabitants is of umiu-diate injpoilance, or 

* wh(?i‘e moderalioji end ivg'dr?i4y ( an alone provide the armies 
‘ with their subsiMoncc. ' Ai:d, *-rj)ehking c/l'the Basqiiiers, lie 
says, ‘ Some bonelVis be diCriv: d Irom the example of their 

* habits; ami the lroo})sYd:o nadd, like them, banquet on. horse- 
‘ Desh, dressed or raw, ^\vc•ei or tainted, risjuiriftg not either 
‘ bread dr wine for suslenartv, might indeed bo eixUed savaged, 

* bui woujd soon have at tlicjr command all the luxuries of o- 



T nations, to lose again, when they a(lrpu*d the ix)lished 
inner^-of die coiroucred. ' 
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^}^kW graitly to liS 
tfiVayB veheniemly attictcd, 
iJih<>tigb th€y were conkmitted in* the coun^ of nulitary proceed- 
ing 9 > ror purj)Qi^s strictly belligerent, to the ffreat benefit of 
those *wbo praetisccl them, and by masters in ibe art of war: 
Bdt, idieh, diey were not pen>etFated by citlier Russians or 
Cossacks r and, consequently, they may fairly ho cxpfjsed. We 
allude to tlie well knbw'ii chay'gcs niadt' by our author against 
Buonaparte in a former wort, aiul to whiih lio H*curs in this 
preface. lie tluis mviiteriously speiiks of tin’s subject — ‘ lie- 
‘ spect tor the lives and families of several p(*vsons, not less 
‘ eminent for virtue than science^ olJiges me stiJl to \\jthhold 
‘ tlie evidence ou which. I frame those charges ; and li)C‘re * xist 

* other inouKinfotis auisiderations 4> rcsli ^nn me from a vo- 

* luntary display of that eutlioruy, vhidi woul(J rtsMire the sa- 

* crifiee of jKTSons w’ho are entreitd to proteclion, instead of 

* injury ; but I repeat again, that although the omrs probandi 
‘ ultiinaieh/ lies with me, * this w^as a case where ll)c; accused 

* should have insisted upon trial, so as to hav(; forced the 

* proofs 5 ami not have directed his ambassador to have niado 

* a clandestine reiuonslrance for the punishiiu nt of the accuser, 

* and the supprcssioji of the charges. ’ As this is a question of 
some moment, we must be excused for stopping on our way to 
offer a few observations upon it. 

It will scarcely, wt imagine, be necessary for us to premise, 
that we have but little iticlimdion to take tlie part of the i^rench 
Emperor. We need not appeal to the former pages of this 
Journal, for our defence from such an imputation : We appeal 
only to its spirit and principles. He is the enemy of England j 
and he is the enemy of liberty. 'Unit is enough. W^c hate him* 
as a tyrant j — we hale luni iis we do those who w^ould in this 
country extinguish what l emaina of Ireedoin, and destroy all 
tliat is glorious in the English name ; — and if we dread him 
somcwliat more, it is only because his capacity is greater tlian 
theirs. Now, if there ai’e any persons wdio feel it necessary to 
discover other reasons for detesting this l^uonapartc — who, not 
satisfied with his being a despot, a tyrant by trade, a contem- 
ner of the rights of inen, and an enemy of peace and of the 
independence of nations, must needs have additional reasons 
for abhorring him : — If tHbre are any persons naturally so W’ell 
inclined towards his person and govenmient, that they require 
strjKpge and extravagant things to be j)rovcd against himi be- 
fore they, will well arurtfuly hate him;— -if there are any vc'Iio* 
care so litde for liberty and their country, that a French 

' * ' * ' ‘'\rant, 
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rant, thirsting &>r ihc dcstructicm of EngUisii is not in 

their eyes odious» until he be also pren^ed a moii$»ter 5 — to them^ 
if 6udi tliere bo, wo recommend the doctrine, but li>o preva- 
lent in these time*?, that every tiling, however grmuiiUe;$s, may 
fairly be asserted of the cuemy; mid, provided the atrocity of 
the dbarge make up for the defect of the evidence, thaf every 
thing should instantly be believeil. For ourselves, -hc require 
tio such stiniiiJaiitc to our patriotism 5 ami we shall therdbre 
epniinut* — until some protc’ccling in the courts of law, or some 
tict of the legislature, force us to be silent — (they cannot reach 
our opinions)— to believe nctording to the evidence, on which 
-side soever of the Channel the parlies In question may reside. 

Such h'lng our piinclpl<s, which wc c.penly and plainly 
avow, and whidi iieillien tlie folly nor the cant of pretciul- 
ers to exclusive pe'ilnoiism will ever make us swerve imin, 
we must ijay, th.it the passage ho ha\c just cited is not by 
any means sali'-llutoiy to our minds. Common justice re- 
quired, tliat ir h^» could not adduce his proofs tigaiiKt Buo- 
naparte, he should have suppic-^sed his accusation. lie pret- 
ty distinctly hints, that, until certain poisons csthcr die, or 
over to settle in this country, he dares not mention 
thtir If they die, /^»s testimony will avail but little; 

;and the other al(eiiiuti*e is surely not very };robttble. — But, 
iicrhrr^ , il* Buomqiarte dies, or a rev^olutlon happens in Fiance, 
lie niav salbly cal his witnesses. Docs he, however, think it 
fair to (lie accused, tliat the proof should be delayed until his 
death? Or, ij the vc*v improbable event of a biicccb-^lul re- 
bellion ag.iinsi liis jiovcr, and his being put in a situation 
which blndl ailiK a pu'mium to defamiilory Dorics, the only 
chance of our ever kiicsv ing whether these drccirlfui charges are 
true or false ? In the uioiii liiM"', the evidence /at the accused 
may die ; and can any case be harder than his, who is con- 
demned without anv ]no\f, and dv'privcd, by the silence of liis 
accuser,' of all moaiu of c\* uipalion ? We repeat our protest 
Against being thought to Imu) tow’ards Buonaparte: but, at 
least, let him have tlie .-jaint justice which, in this country, how- 
twer it may be in Iramc*, k novel refund to the most atrocioui^ 
of ciiminalb. 

But, says wir author, ‘ J repeat rgain, that the accuseil 
should haie inw^ted upon tti.d. ’ Nenv, is there Tcolly any sense 
in this ? does u liisl heio incsuii— w'uat^xjan it mean in 

fcuch a case ? ^ A trial ’ (he adds) ‘ so as to Iiave Ihrced the 

* Wliy, docs the autlior really mean, that if Buona^ 
Sy te had out tbrth on answ'ci* to his (Sir R. WilsonV) book, 
^jBk only my we can conceive of * insisting on a trial, ’ he (Sii 

Robert) 
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|lot)eri} wo^ Iwf e owwncne ali his scruples^ ai\d given up the 
lUEfttvs ol hiip|i!0i|^3«E^ ? Doeii liie mean ui i>ay, that 

theire is any Me apt 'vvhifeh Buonaparte uouM clo, which w'oukt 
warrant him (Sir R. WJson) in disclosing his secret ovirieucc ? 
If a procfeuimtion were to issue to-LiMTow from the ThuiHcricS, 
pjfomiSYng pai-don and indemnity to every one who should come 
forward with evidence of tlie poisoning— or pledging the French 
government to leave uiunolo&ted^ whomsoever ^ir f{* Wihon 
should aV)peal to as his authority for the story in question; would 
1)C, on that account, ever dream of giving up th^ names of fais 
informants? Then, why anm-»e Iih readois \.iLl> this tniah a»- 
bout * insisting upon a trial, * and * fovciug the ])ioof>, ' a-hen 
ho hnows full v/ell, that there cau be no such thing a trial, 
and that nothing bat Buonaparte’s death, ard the c]id of his 
dynasty, can drive him from the ground he has diosicn to oc- 
cupvt and compel him to give up his witnesses ? 

last part of the jmssage refers to a remonstrance which 
it seems was made tr> our government ‘ clandestinely, * (iwr, 
indeed, is it usual for governments to correspond upon any 
subject in gs>7X'ttes, unless they are at war v/itli one another), 
and an application for the prosecution of the accuser. Now, 
wcwiDbe veiy lair and open with Sir Robert Wilson; be- 
cause llie siibj(*ct is highly important, and touches nothing less 
than the honour of the country, anil the purity of its courta 
of justice. His book on Egjpt, containing the charge againet 
Buonaparte of massacring his prisoners, and jxijsoning his skk 
Kildiers, was published in London during the peace; and we 
think Buonaparte had a right to complain of the pubheation. 
If no one eW had ever bet'u tric>d for a libel on Buonaparte, we 
sliould have stopped here ; but a rcsjiect for the government 
which prosccutefl, and the court whiih convicted M, Peltier, 
compels us to add, tliat it would have bH^ii consisti^nt at least, 
if not just, to have prosecuted Sir R. Wilson dlo. The jioot 
emigrant was singled out, — the peison who had cxety excuse 
for a little violence against Buonaparte, — lie whose ruin Jiad been 
sealed by that leadm ’s usurpation, — and all wiiose feelings of loy- 
alty were daily outraged by his triumph over the old dynasty of 
France ; wliilc Sir R. WiLou w*^as not only siiifcTod to escape, 
but praised and promoted. In conducting this prosecution, Mr 
Perceval acted ab Attomey-General ; but lie might have refused 
to do so, or insistal on prosecuting Sir II. Wikon also ; aj(ld, 
if his terms had been declined, be might have lesigned hU of- 
fice. He made no such terms ; he tendered no resignation } 
and every man has therefore a perfect right to consider him aa 
the author of tlie measure alluded to, — we ar^l^nted 

‘"from 
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ftom cn]]ii]|§ by itg right name, ^ejti late, pi^ 

mdjngs olf-hVaucc^8ors in oBcci and thf^j^K^^es to wnicb 
in(!n are exposed, who express their sendmaits^,^ too nmdh 
freedom upon delicate topics. 

, dismiss this suliject with, one other remark* Sir R. Wil- 
son is not content witli bringing forward the charges against 
Buonapartes unyujvporucl by evidence, and then leaving them 
until he t an }«r()ve them ; but he uses them as if they .were al- 
ready iiilly Kubi-Uiuliared ; and recurs to them, v/bemever^ finds 
occu,sit»ri, as if tii/y were cohipletely admitted bn aft hands. 
Tims, Biu>ni:parte heut accused the Cossacks of notgiviUg quar- 
ter. Our author, adiiatting the charge tbbe in a great' mea- 
sure wclHbui: (led, adds, ^ I Jity did not inurdqr in cold blood ; 

‘ rliey did not out down the sick and infirm,' &c. — ‘ the 

‘ amiunt of the massacre at Jafili, * &c. And then he elo- 
quently . ('xelaiins, ‘ Accusations of inhumanity fixim Budna- 
‘ parte ! !. .Scrijitiire quotations from the Devil ! ! ' Now, our 
taste may be a little singular ; but, we contess, wc should think 
one line under our author’s hand, stating that he had, at the head 
I of his corps, kiUed or taken prisoner a single French soldier, a 
much more eloquent efibrt against tliis same Buonaparte, than 
ft million of such exclamations as those just quoted. But it is 
lime that ^ve come nearer to tlie principal subject of tlic present 
publication, — the composition of die Russian armies. 

In as far as this trcatis(i is controversuil, we do not think ve- 
rj' highly of its merits ; lor it leaves, undefended, all the points 
upon which former writers have made their attticks 5 ana, set- 
ting out witli large professions of a disposition and materials to 
confound those writers, it leaves the matters in issue nearly where 
it found them, and proves, tvhat it is no doubt highly import- 
ant to have exj>l.uiiKHl in the detail, but what w^as never, as far 
as w^e know, Ibrmally denied. That the . Russians are among the 
bravest soldiers in the world ; the hardiest, the most patient, 
the most easily subsisted, the most passively obedient, the quick- 
est in their movements in a wwd, tliat there can scarcely 
exist better soldiers,— that theu’ officers' are very undifFerent, to 
say the least of them, — their staff the worst - in Christendom, 
and the political armngcineiits of their militai'y department bad 
in alm(»st the same proportion,— are points which indeed most 
men had agreed upon before Sir H. Wilson’s book iqipeared, 
but of which we find ample pr;oofs,rand detail^ explanations, 
in all its pages. We must remark, however^ that ^1 the va- 
Juable information which this treatise contains, is scattered a- 
'^^bbut M’itliont any rricthc»d or arraimcineut ; so that it is only by 
f g^hig dixipugh the wbolu of it, and arranging its contents fiw 

ourselves. 
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wbich'be^ r: ‘ 

The in9tanc6Bi of " which sure to be found in 

this wodc arb so attikiug^ that we shall estraet a tew of them. 

* * 'Aie untrained Russian also, liice the Ihicon* undaunted, whilst 
he can affront (confront) the danger, disdains the protection of fa- 
vouring groaady or the; etarnple of his adversary, and presents his 
body expcxwd Irom head to fooc^ eith^ to the aim of the marksman, ^ 
or the s^nvi of cannonade. 

* Nor^'carlluige intimidates the survivors ; bullets may destroy, but 

the aspect of death aw^es not, even when a commander’s evident er- 
ror has assigned the fatal station. — “ Comrades, go not forward Into 
the trenches, ” cried out a retiring party to an advancing detach- 
ment 5 ** retreat with uS||^Qr you will be lost, lor the cnojny are al- 
ready in possession. *’ ‘^'tfince Potemkin muyt look to that, for it 
was he who gave us tlie order: come on, Rutsians, replied the ' 
commander. And he and his men marched forxvard, and perished',: 
the victims of their courageous sense of duty. ' 

‘ But, although Russian courage is in the fiedd so pre-eminept, 
a Russian army, in movements that are not in unison with tlic Rus-"* 
Sian principle of warfare, and Suwarrow’s practice, presents to an? 
enterprising and even inferior enemy, all tlie advantages that may 
be derived from a state of disorganization of the military France *, and- 
the most difficult of human operations to die year 1807, was the 
conduct of a Russian retreat. 

* When Beningzen retired from Yanfcova, on the approach of 
Buonaparte, and sought to evade the enemy by forced marches in 
the dark nights of a Poland winter, although 90,000 men thunder- 
ed on in close pursuit, the Russian murmur at retreat was so impos- 
ingly audacious, the clamour for battle so loud and reiterated, the 
incipient disorder was so frightfully extending, diat Beningzen was 
obliged to promise acquiescence to their demand; and to soothe 
their discontents, by an assurance, that he was marching to t'each an 
appropriate theatre of combat. Gratified in this request, they 
fought six long days, to secure the undisturbed march of six longer, 
more painful, and more terrific intervening nights ; but in which, a- 
larm, anxiety and disorder mingled to such a degree, and so shattered 
the miiitary frame, that victory might have been achieved against 
them without tlie glory of a subdued resistance ; yet when this ar- 
my, wearied, famished,, and diminished by the loss of 1 0,009 mqn, 
entered at Eylau, their -aKgnement for battle-order -regenerated, as 
with the British at Corunna, the memory of former.glories ;•> and- the 
confidence of approaching victory, cheered even the most exhausts ; 
and a spectator would, have su[^osed that the joyous acclamations 
commemorated a success, instead of being an.. anticipa|ipa^td . 
most sanguinary trial that was yet upon the records of this blodd'y 
war. Such was their vehement ardour to retrieve iina^inai^di«- 
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grace, and mi$t of a libeity to epgage„ that vben, in the ev^ing 
J^fore the Imdo, Qentngaen ordered the vi&^ o£ Eylau, 
had been al^ndoned by mistake, Jto be recoi;eM# tnd the columns 
•wen in motion to the attack, animated by an expression in the 
commandf that the Emperor expected his troops to execute the 
, orders- but aftei wards, dunking !t advisible, as the enemy was 
greatly reinforced, to desist from the enterprise, he sedt bi$ officers 
t to countermand die service, — No, no, ** exclaimed every voice ; 
** the Emperor must not be disappointed. ” And the^ jruii^ed Ibi- 
watd, sheltering their gallant disobedience under the aut^it^ of 
an illusion created by their commander. ’ p, 

To ihib picture must succeed ono of kindred ferocity, but the 
pmrtlcukr lineaments of which arc traced so minutely, that the 
reader almost doubts whether a little fancy is not concerned iu 
tlie composition. At least, it does not ^pear quite ^lain, that 
the woras put into the mouth of the marauder Chief could,* in 
peculiar circumstances of the case, have been committed to 
^per by the aid oi a short-hand writer. 

, < When General Btenmgaen was retiring upon Eyhu, considers- 
*Wc numbers of formed what they denominated corps of 

marauders, ^ wlibr^pfacing themselves under the orders of chiefs, 
chosen by themselves, lived by violence until opportunity offered for 
a return to Russia. 

* A party of Russian officers, who had been taken at Landsberg, 
were marching to Prague on parole, but under the charge of some 
Erencb officers ; a corps of marauders surprised them ; and, after 
some violence, the Russian soldiers were indiscriminately proceed- 
ing to despatch the Fiench, when the Russian officers interfered, 
and endeavoured to explain, that as these French were but an ami- 
cable escort to them, who had given their paroh^ their hvcb must 
not only be preserved, but that honour obliged the Russian pScers 
to refuse the opportunity of release, and bound them to proceed as 
prisoners ot war, until regnlaily exchanged. The marauder cap- 
tain stepped forward*^** you, ” addressing himseU to the Ru*s- 
sian officers, join and command us, and conduct us to our coun- 
try ? If so, we are bound to obey you, but with this annexed con- 
dition, that you do not mteifere with our intention ot putting to 
death the Fxencli who are in your company. “ No, we cannot, ” 
was tie answer ; and arguments w^ere urged to justify tlie propriety 
of their decision. The marauders tlien assembled as a courMtiar- 

* 4tal ; aniJ, after sOme deliberation, the Captain re>advanced and 
delivered its sanguinary decree., The French, for their atrocious 
uoiidnct to Russian prisoners on every occasion, hjtve merited deatli 

* -^Execute the sentence. ” Obedience was immed^te ; tnd the vie- 

. tuns 

* * In the Austrian campaign there vere several hundreds of these 

under the command of a sergeant. * 



^ ♦ 

^ims mre succesrirely shot* This lawless assas^nation eomjiiMip 

j^Penee was agfSn and the leader resunoed his harangue-^ 

•* Ifow, degenerate RnSsians*. receive jreur reward ; you, foiget* 
ing ^that you were born so, that your country has a prescriptive 
right to your allegiance, and that you have voluntarily renewed it to 
your sovereign) have entered into new engigements with dieir most 
hated enemies ; and you have dared to advance m your defence, 
that your word must binding in their service, when you violate 
the oath you hav^ sworn against them. Yon are therefore our worst 
enemies ; more unnatural, more wicked, tlian those we have slain, 
and you have les^ claim upon our mercy. We have unanimously 
doomed you to death, and instant death awaits you. l''he signal 
was immediate, and fourteen officers were thus massacied for a per* 
severing virtue, of which history does not recerd a more affecting 
and honourable trait. The fifteenth (Colonel Arsinoeffi, * of the im- 
perial guards) was supposed dead, the ball of the musquet having 
entered just above the throat. He was stripped, and the body abaiv* 
doned on the frozen and freezing snow. Towards night, after Se- 
veral hours torpor, sense returned ; and whilst he was contemplat- 
ing the horror of the past and present scene, identified, not only by 
his own condition, but, still more painfully, by the stii rounding 
corpses of'his mangled friends, and momentarily becoming more 
terrific, from the apprehension of an horrible and uomitigable death ; 
he perceived a light, towards which he staggered with joyous ex- 
pectation I but, when he approached the hut, a clamour of voices 
plarmed his attention. He listened, and recognised his carousing 
murderers ! He withdrew from imminent destruction, to a fate, as 
he then supposed, not less certain, but less rude and revolting. Hv 
had still sufficient strength to gam the borders of a no very distant 
■wood, wheie he p<*ssed the night without any covering On his body, 
or any application to his open wounds. The glow of a latent hope, 
perhaps, preserved animation ; lus fortu’^e did not abandon him, hts 
jextraordinary prc»tection was continued 5 and as the day broke, he 
'perceived a passing peasant gal, who give Ii m some milk, finally 
sheltered him, and obtained surgical relief. He recovered, and 
went to Peter^buigh. The Emperor ordered him to pass the regi- 
ments m review, that he might designate the offenders He declin- 
ed to do $0^ observing, that ** he thought it unadvisable, to seek an 
occasion for correcting sdeh a notion of indefeasible allegiance. 
p. 6— 8- 

The light infentry appears not to be $0 numerous in the Ruf- 
sian army, a^ the peculiar adapt* uozi of nituiy piyrts qf em- 
pire for raisit^ rim force might lead us to expect. We spi^ 
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* * Arsmot'ffi who was one of tne most estimable b£ the 
officers, was shot afterwards in a duel, about a lady whom he Wish^ 
cd to marry. He died universally lamented, and <^eciaUy beWail- 
edf by the battalioa pf guards that he ^ 



by inference our mithor’s way of talking upon ^ 

part of hii,aubji^p|l, for he avoids minute deti^^ Ju a mim]i^> 
not a little disti^siein^ to those who are in quest of acetate in-- 
formation* He mentions the chasseurs of the imperial j^ard, 
who areduefiy Siluj inns, with peculiar commendation. But the 
btdy of that guard appews to surpass almost all other corps in 
any . It is 7000 strong; and, when compared with the 

rrencTi:and Russiaa guards at Tilsit, (or, as he writes it, we 
presume correctly, throw them quite into the shade* 

^or is it only in appearance that these men excel: oi^, every oc- 
cwon they have dii-tinguighed themselves, -^and the whole anny 
tak^ to itself n pride and glory in their swerjority. 

The artillery is also jiraiscd py Sir R. w^lsoii. Their guns 
are numerous, beyond those of any other service. In the Po- 
lish campaign, about five hundred generally moved with the ar- 
my, and were actually in the field at Eylau. 'I'hey are well 
drawn their tackling is of an excellent construction, and they 
are ^^Ilantly served ; but, as for the officers, ‘ they have not 

* the same title to esfiniation as in the other European services ; 

^ for their education is not formed with the same care, and their 
‘ service does not receive the same encouragement 'lo them is 

* tlie toil , and responsibility, but the honour is by no means 
assured tliem.' Some favourite officer, comjiletely ignorant ©f 

* the, science and practice of the artillery, is trequontlj'*, in the 

* day of action, appointed for tlie day to the command of theii\ 
‘ batteries ; and the credit is, in the despatches, givxm to .him 

* for a service whicli depende<l on long previous systematic ar- 
‘ raiigemcnts and laborious attention, with which he never was 

* acquainted ; an injustice mortilying to the corps, injurious to 

* the individual artillery officer, and gravely detiimeutal to the 
^ general interests. ’ ’p. 22. 

But the part cf the army which he praises most lavishly, and 
the excellence of which, we own, we were least prepared to hear 
of, is the cavalry. He considers them (and the authority of his . 
report on this matter must be deemed nearly conclusive) as tlic 
best mounted of any on the Continent. The heavy Russian 
horses, it scorns, arc matchless for an union of si?se, strength^ 
activity and hardiness. * hey have the bulk of the English ciirt- 
horse, with blood enough to prevent tliem from ever being coarse,' 
and suppleness to fit tiiein naturally for the menage^ ftit facts ^ 
will speak more strongly to their excellence, than any descr^** ? 
tion ; ami wc have here a sufficient example of what they can 
doiindbear. .. 

After .the battle of Eylau, when the Imperial. cavalry of the 
|inids w*ere ord^ed from St. Peteriborgfa tb jofA the anny^Po- 



land*: in waggnns for aa Riga^ and the faorsje^^ 

^emjmoied^ 50jlMies each day. From thencti they 

wcrt «)|}<|leii$ tod proceeded tn sTatfonat the rate of SB miles 
eadidjjy- After a march of 700 miles* so conducted, they appear^ ’ 
ed hot only in excellent comparative order, jbnt jin such high condi- 
tion, that the regular garrisons of any capital in Ev>-ope could non 
present a finer cavalry parade. The hussar horse has nothing re- 
markahle, except that he ie generally wronger lotned than tlie Hunt* 
garian, with equal bipod,- and force of constitution. 

* During Benihgzen’s retreat, and from that peiiod to the disap- 
pearance the snow in June, no cavalry ever encountered greater 
hardship. 

* For aboy^six months in the severity of tbeextremest Poland win- 
ter, they were always at *the piquet post without any shelter ; tod 
for three months, or more, they had no other su&tcnancenhan what 
the old thatch, stripped from the roofs of tlie cottages, supplied ; > 
and in consequence of this necessity, Poland was progress! velyren;-.- 
dered uninhabitable, and war assumed her most frightful ;Ei^pcc& 

* The mortality certainly was great, but it did not fend^ ..the ca- 
valry inefficient or feeble for the service of the most active tod labo- 
rious campaign which succeeded. * p. 16 — 17. 

After mentionii^ig that the liussians arc not by habit hoi^e- 
mon, but that their riding is the effect of training and disci- 
pline, be describes the dnigoons as equally steady, skiliul and 
persevering. , . 

The account of the Cossacks is curious, but differs not mfi-* 
toially from that of former writers, as far as regards their mi- 
litary character ; and confirms the account which we took from 
Dr Clarke's valuable ivork, as to the amiable, and even dvilh^ 
ed manners^ of those tribes, when living in a domestic state. 
They are the people, how'ever, it may be remembered, whose 
treatment, 'both by the government; and the subjects of Russia 
•* Proper, has so justly been stigmati^d by the last mentioned 
autner, as in the highest degree unjust and opjiressive. 

We have now gone throu^ all the praises which even the laud- 
able partiality of Sir R. Wilson .701* his Russian friends can col- 
lect, except one or two topics on which his statements are either 
inconsistent with themselves, or contradict by undoubted facts.' 
We class diosc topics,' therefore, among the points in thc.darl^ 
side of the picture, which, however unwillingly, and 
partial]^ and by ^cemea], he is compelled to bring 
To this 4uidy side we too must now shortly turn the 
tlie reader.;.-’ ", 

V 'Chat the Russiaiis^^ (he is speaking, of the soldi^r^vbut 
evddenUy to de^ribe the pt’^de) ore ^ 

- ' ‘ -• - th^W 

' id thejfirsf 


(y mpermtiani ' is a m 

i^culatcd to scare iSie reader, irbm its 



page df tbis Were not the anf&qnj^ of Sir It. W9« 

son himself at v^uniinee witli it in other parts of this book, we 
•might ca^Ujr re&te it from other sources. * the honour 

of the Virrin ISfeur ! ^ says the energetic command in Suwar- 
row^s catcoiism. Did Sir Robert never hear of the faith, whidh' 
eyo^ soldier, officer and private, has in the powers of the badge 
(or on his breast, to turn a bullet or a bayonet ? Does 
not know, that their belief, is in an instantaneous transition, 
if >l^h in battle, to the arms of the ninety thousand virgms of 
their church, now officiating in Paradise? And what says 
Prince de Ligne on this subject,- !{)eaking even of. their most 
eminent characters ? ^ Nous void au camp de Newb Gregori, 

* ou noils venons d’appreiidre la nouvelie de la premiere vie* 

^ toirc da ‘Prince de Nassau sur le Capitan Pacha. Le Prince 

* Potemkin me fait chercher, m’embrasse, me dit : * Cela 
%eni ‘d€ Dieui vayez cette Eglise^ jeVai conmerie d St Gearget, 

* imnjpptrmy et V affaire de Kinbum a eu lieu le lendemain de sm 

* Jeie^ I'Ayi Imut de quelques semaines de s^jour et de tnarches- 

* rdti^^ades a roccasion du pont pour passer la maudite riviere, 

* nous nous .trouvames encor a la hauteur de Novo Gregori, ou 

* nous re^umes^ nouvdle de deux autrei victoires du Prince 

* de Nassau.. JEh bien! mon ami! me dit le Prince Potemkin, 

* en t^e sautant au cou, que vmts ai-je dit de Novo Gregori^ . 

* le wild encore. Cela n'est il pas claitf je suis Verffant gdte 
^ de Dim ! ' (Lett, a TEmpereur Joseph ll.) 

But what says pur author himself, in other passa^ ofhia^ 
work? In p. 11, speaking of the same Russian sddiers, be 
observes, * Koligious, perhaps superstitious, the Russian be- . 
lieves that heaven is a palace with many gates, ’ &c. And, in 
p. 4, we are told, tliat they regard Suwarrow as deified, and*, 
acting in the capacity of god ox war. 

, His account of the recruiting is extremely meagre, and we 
do not think quite impartial. ^ It is not, ^ he says, ‘ by vo- 
‘ lunteer enrolment \ but the niamwtrates select the most effici- 
‘ ent young men, according to tne required number. ^ ‘ ITie 
‘ day of nomination, ’ he adds, ‘ is passed in general 
^ and each family is in unaifected affliction at the approadiing' 
separation of a son or a brother. " This , we conceive to be- 
quite probable*} but what follows Certainly can be credited by no 
one, who is not prepared to say, that hiunan nature i# altoge^ 
thep different in Russia and in France.' Th truths a- more ro- 
mantic tale was never told; and we marvel at a person, of piir 
^l^rV acufeiicss, allowing^ himf^f to he taken in by it; for^ , 
vre p^^me he gives it on the abtherity of hi|? Russian ' 

< Blit n6 sopiier, ’ he say#,' < k the h^ of the 
cb^cript shaVi^ ac^Tfflng tO military Mint ; no sooner . 



rtJl. ^ ifS 

< Is he •* * defender of his coiuitty> than, the plaints 

* and laudentatidltt cease ; and all his relatives and men& pre- 

* sent articles of dress or comfort to the no fonger jeluctamte- 

< emit i then revel, with the music and the dance, takes place, 

< untQ the moment arrives when he is to abandon his native 
^ home, and tlie adored tomb of his fathers ; with cheers the 
^ eternal ikrewel is mutually e?^ressed $ and the exulting sol- 
^ dier sfxtends his regards to his country, and devotes his new 
^ life to the glory ana prosperity of his sovereign and Russia.’ — 
^ This morm death, ’ he adds, < this mibtary resuscitation, 

* is a phenomenon generated and perpetuated by patriotism, 
^ the Wdamental principle of Russian action, which cheers 

< him in hardship, and animates him in danger. ’ (p. 10, 11,} 
There is certainly nothing much surpassing tliib in Captain Le* 
muel Gulliver’s valuable account of the country and character pf 
the Houyhnhms,--K)f which, however, notwitlistanding its gre^ 
merits, and the author’s known respectability, an Irish I^Uahop 
observed, that it contained senne things which he tould scarce^ 
believe, and one or two which he was positive could not be ac» 
curate $ which made his Lordship, not unnaturally, hesitate a« 
bout crediting the resL And, truly, one is perplexed by meet- 
ing such a passage* in Sir Robert’s work $ for it takes away much 
of the weijpt which other parts would undoubtedly carry to the 
mind of the judicious render. Perhaps the assertion, that * no 
man with bad teeth is allowed to enlist, ’ may belong to the 
same class; and points at both a more abundant supply, and 
more perfect state of the recruiting service, than any other 
country has yet attained^ 

Our author ’s remarks on the officers and thccommissoriot are of 
much importance, and explain many of the events which happen 
in Russian campaigns. After praising the t avaby officers, he pro- 
ceeds to tlie infantry, forming, of course, the bulk of the service. 

< The officers of infantry arc but in the higher ranks such as ought 
to fill those stations. With partial exceptions, the inferior officers 
are disqualified by the neglect of education, and the absence of those 
accomplishments which should distinguisli officers as well as die sash 
and gorget. 

♦ The qualifications of steal and courage, which they have but in 
common with the soldiery, are not sufficient to command the respect 
of superiors or inferiors, and, consequently, the society in the 
try regiments is generally so little w'orth, that the nobility of the 
counpry commence their career in die guards or the calvalry, until 
they are eligible for those ranjes in the infantry battalions of die line 
which assure them a better association— -a system which is one of the 
fatal causes of the condition s^bich ft propels to tritate. * 4ttf 
OTtihe Staff, he aaja, that * if of 

0 S ^ * * orgahife* 



^ organize an amy, the Russians, long ago, would have at- 
^ taincd excellence. ' Tlie cLiborato of their returns and 

lepojts, i$ itiQiUhwd, with de&er\ed ridicule, as a mere useless 
incumbrance. According to our author, the Russian officer 
would seem j allicr to lu\d the life of an atiorney’s clerk, than 
oi any nobici animal. Indeed, wc heio, as in a former pas- 
aic inclnicd to suspect a little exaggerated description, on 
the pait of those fiom ^hom Sir R. Wilson drew his facts. 
Ab, tor lu^t iiue, ivhcn he s<iyb, that ‘ the lowest Cossack offi- 

* cti, Ixoiij hiA saddle, or the snow, is obliged to send his in- 

* foiiiuUon, with such caie about the paper, the wording, fold- 

< ing and addics^j, as if tlic leport was destined to be pre- 

< s<n\(*(l as a docuinent in the archives of St Petersburgh. " 
(p. "O.) The odiccis in the Quartennaster-General Staff draw 
well, .nd lake up ground quickly and judiciously; but their 
duties aie both compliCiited cuid unsuitable to theii rank. The 

de^zdnalumf howtver, he adds, is proper chiefi. 

The commisbanot is well known ta be ol the very worst* Sk 
R* AVilsc® describes it as wretched indeed. 

‘ Wliilst armies are advancing rapidly, the food of the inhabitants 
can be seired and may prove sufficient ; but when the seat of war 
becomes permanent, as was the case in Poland, in consequence o( 
Huasun valour, f imme + must destroy the population, and disorgan- 
ization and disease consume the army, unless arrangements are made 
4o ensuie the regular supplies from unexhausted countnes. As the 
Russian soldiery are satisfiod with less than perhaps any soldieis in 
Hut ope, great facilities areaflorded tor the establishment of sufficient 
supplies ; but, unless those supplies are, in the first Instance, redund- 
ant, the con\ oys will alw lys be mtercejjted by the f imishing divisions 
in rout, and rapine ind violence will destroy all the resources which 
might be recollected, under a proper direction, from tlie immediate 
country m which the aimy ni'iy be acting. As it was, no deranges 
m -It could be greater, ro efr<r<.t more distressing, and no misery 
mo^e continual ; and i*^ is onlr extraordinarj that the army did not 
disperse, not from mutinous spuit, but actual necessity. * * p. 51—52. 

But 

* f The horrors of famin..* wert at their height during the wintei. 
Thf m'^>rrilU} anorgst the -nhabil mts was prodigious from actual 
hm r. TJ e present affi’ctcd «^t iic ot Euiope may be truly ascribed 
ti) »t ; loi, tliKfvfiom wait d food, retired aftei the 

batth of L\Uu. ' 

^ Knoi^i: heig was oidy mile^ from Tylau, and yet, although 
tliat fieU Ind 1‘ mgbieti selccud fvr the baitjV, dthongh it was no- 
tojious tint Uie irmy would «.’*nve there tvirhout fcOd, not a loaf of 
breatl the groiind, so that they t/ere^ fighting and starving 

from the 7th to the 9th. Geiuial j^ningzen, for himself and 
could get ba^ a bv^wl (if pot i tees at "midnight after the battle, and, 
Lorn U'c evtaung before th^ tattle, had net eat any tli.ng, ^ 



But tfee -stete erf *ihe he^ital dopfutment ia, if pos^ibi?, stiH 
more dn^ut W6,<hall ndt dWu^t our readers ivlfli the 'de- 
tails. It may suffice to ob^rv^ mat at Uie battle of riiodlatidt 
j 0 r ike^^yt time^ the wQUOdeer were dressed on the field; and 
tbat*notwithstandiug all the atmmpts made to improve the hos- 
pital staff, our author admits, that they are in total viant of medi- 
cal assistance at home, and that the pay is far too sLiail to procure 
the assistance of strangers. Then comes a reinaric, v fakh should 
really soften so great on, admirer of Russia, towards Biiouaparie, 
even if alD he nas charged linn with were accuiately tnie — ‘ It 
‘ must also be stated,^ says he, ‘ that the tare of grievously 

* wounded men, so as to be disat>}cd fiom tuLun* service, has 

* never till lately been in the pohcif of the Russian gi^vtrnmt'iit : 

^ Tor the finances of the empire did not admit of ths burthen , 

* and, ev('n at Fiiedland, it w is reiiutrktil by ijn olliccr of high 
^ rank, and of most human* ckutactn, thut a cuniion ball wad 

* the best doctor for men without limbs. ^ p. 5S. 

The important point of the nuuiKrs of the Russian armies, 
receives little illuslration from our author. He tells m, how- 
ever, that we niu^t distrust the numKis nj'on paper in thk, 
much more than in other services: tor it seems buwarrow 
aever, at any time, had more llian 3 ,000 i ^cn, rlthongh o- 
]ierations were calculated <n the sujpiAition of his having 
‘iOfOOO, And in the Polioh campaign thoii niui»b<:s never a- 
mounted, even at tlie beginning, to 80,000. (p. 4 and 2 h) Of 
these njoilcrate sizul armies, the wear and trai ia encni oiis, in 
consequence of bad arrangements ; and this ptetement of our 
author, be confirms by the circumstance recoided in Freduick 
11. 's History of the Seven-Ycais war, that the Russians, du- 
jing that contest, lost 120,000 men, dlhough they had only 
been in four gieat battles ; while the Prussians, v»ho bad ibugbt 
sfixleen, It^st only 180,000 ; and the Austrians, who had fought 
ten, and supported two garrisons, lost only J4(/,00o, 

After all, there lecurs the question, so ^’tilly affteting our 
estimate of the real power of Russia, how it happens th it, with 
a population which bir Robert Wdson boasts of as fifty mil- 
lions, she has never sent any adequate armies mto tht^ field 
and unable to supply the gi;eat consumption of uien which a- 
rose from bod generalship, and want of orrangcnjeiit in niili- 
tary economy, she has always beOn uiisuccessU in ^the long- 
run, whatever doubts there may be as to this or that affair, and 
ultimately beaten by superior numbers, as weU as greater skill i 
Souietuiies our author refers to the maI^inMiistr..tiQii of the 
state in general^sometimes h^^ dwcBs partkulariy on the want 
of nunuy— sotuetimei he varies the phrase, Ascift)es ihe 

^ Qi ’ ' failnre 



failure of tbe |Lpsii^« to their deran|^ Now^ ^ m 

want ^^tof|f€thcf*7n©^ lSft\3j^a)qit of faresigliit*-^ 

hoTT, the d^y in preparing fiir a^ approa^i^^^c^ ] 0(. 
all these ci^Wationr (whi^ by no means'tbmls: iimouii^iB|^ 
in the oi* unsatisfactory) perhaps the leai^ intelUgibre) is 
the answer he makes to what has so often been observed of the 
dispersion of the Russian populb^on. It is as IbUowSn and we 
jnrofess not to catch even a glimpse of its meaning. ' ’ 

• It has been indeed insisted, that the. population of Russia is so 
.dispersed, that she cannot collect and doncenfrate her disposable 
Ipeans 5 but surh arg”n)cnts can only be u‘od by persons, ignorant’ 
df the powers of s stem'uic direction, and who are nOt habituated to 
contest with difHcultics Distance is of no consequence, if an ad vaned 
he gained upon the nefd } and it must be presuiTi«*d *^hat Russvi has 
nb^Wglected to profit of the opportunity'. An augmented **xpen* 
dittxre is indeed a cnn»jideration of great weight ; and the finances of 
Russia ire emharra?‘;ecl. but she can never again experience pecuniary 
difficulties, when shr adopts a policy suitable to her character, iind 
don^^ant with her hgirim-ife vitws. ’ p. 68. ' 

? thing tb:?t can be said upon ibis subject, we believet 

r^lyds itaalf into the general barbarism of tlie Russians their 
want of weU educated eiuitosmcn their inferiority to other na- 
tions in a supply of thos^ men who can either improve, the re- 
sources of a state, or draw forth intb effective action tlie re- 
sources which it already possesses. But, for offensive opera- 
tions in the Seiith of Europe, Russia is at too great a distance, 
^;en if her affairs were far bettor administered than we efin 
soon hopie to see, by any progress of in'j)rovement, however ra- 
pid ; and he must be a sanguine politician who can seriously' 
expect, that while Austria is leagued witli France, or only re- 
mains ah indifferent spectator, any exertions of Russia should 
do morc' thaiv protect the remains of her own independence^ 
*rbis is a point upon which wc have so often descanted oh 
former occasions, that v/e shall not enlarge upon it at present,’ 
forther than to observe, that the proofs are, yet, not merely un-» 
shaken, but untouchal, which have so frequently been adduced 
to show the futility of any coalition for the restoration of the 
ind^ndence tof Europe by (^*vsive operations, in which con- 
federacy Austria is not the prime mover. To explain the. fail- 
ure of the last effort in this great cause, will be tor those who" 
planned, the Wi^lcheren campaign, and sent tbeiargest and best 
army ever siiiled from f inland, to' perish by climate, 
hi^atte^p^ng w'hat was impossible, and ahnbst useless bad it 
b^n^actttrale, at the moment when Gennany. was breiddn^^ 
Odt mto general revolt aga.inst her Oppresto^^ Auttria'^for 
d^pirist pv^powxring France oy superior skill and 

. .t valour— . 



^f«Iour->^nly out ^asistonco to in iH mqn 

ln&btSty, the hng iri«hed*fi)r deliverance of Europe. It w 
subject to which we ahaS gladly return, as apon as an oppi^r- 
tunity is afforded hy the publication of' the information which, 
we doubt not, some persons in this country possess nbtive to 
that most afflicting and glprious can^aign. 

From nhat we have already said, it will appear, that our 
author's defence of the general character of the Russians, is con- 
fined to d(*cl&niatQiy topics, and attacks on those who have 
accubcHl that people of barbarism. We shall close this part of 
our review, b\ referring to one or two authors who biipjien us 
in the view taken of the subject on a former occasion, and 
wljoso testimony bears out the lurrative of Dr Clarke. It may 
peihaps bhpw, that neither that excellent WTitcr nor oiirsalvos 
are liable co the in)pi 4 ation of [ 'culiar prejudice on this sub- 
jiict, if, without going back to the work of the Abbe Chappe,* 
or the woll known epitliet of ‘ un*.ijncii:lidy' by which. the 06- 
lebratt^ Ledyard characteri^d Russia, in his enumeration^ of 
the count lies ho had visited, we extract the following short pas- 
sages fioni two of the latest svri*ers who have touched on* 
tlic subject, Mr Tliornton's work cn Tuik''}'', and the Prince 
dc Ligne’s Letters. ‘ Ihe court of Catherine IT. ' (says the 
former) * can be distinguished from the capital of Syirj, only 
^ by the grobser chaiacter of its debaucheries. ' (\oLl/. p. 

^ Li'b Rubses ' (says the Prince) * que Pien*c I. a force d: 

< barbaric a voulu civiliser et qu'U a fiut baltre et tuer pendc^nt 
« ncuf aus pour Icur apprendre a vaincre — ccs Russes sont 
^ tout auboi malins que jamais. ' {Lcttre d Vrime Kounifz.) 

We lijvc detaincu our readeis longer upon the general trea- 
tise, than the pioportion whith it Dears to Uic rest of this 
Volume might sqeni to justify. But we consider it as by much 
the most ij*iportaiit part of the work ; and, indeed, the account 
of the Pohoh campaigns is chiefly valuable as it sci'vei to e- 
vince the tiulh of many general remarks upon Russian ar- 
mies which are couuined in the former part of the work. The 
steady ajid patient valour of the Russian soldiers, rendered al- 
ways unavailing by the incxinipetcncy of their leaders, and the - 
bad administration of their military department, is the fret con^ 
stoutly held up to view in this interesting pert of Sir R. Wil- 
son's publication* Several of the statements may be also ad- 
mitted to show, if indeed any new proofs were required, the^ 
exaggerations of the enemy's offleiai accounts. Bgt 04 this, - 
and in general on the wh^ controv^sifd pari of the narrative^ * 
we have to notice the mystericwis references to secret sources of 
^dormations to letters hnd documents which the wihor has"' 
^ ' seen. 


. ae&it and he aometimee usj Btymaparte 

he reads to^ «0|k, know that»the anthoic'must have had 'a6* 
cess. In 'O^Tol, we presume, his infonnation is derived ei« 
ther froip Bie Ilussian Staff, er from his personal observation. 
'Why are we left to doubt which of these is the source of, bit 
evidence, not only on several, but literally upon all occasions ? 
The French give one account of the battle of Pultusk, for ex- 
ample j our auth.>r gives another, quite dif&'rcnt— and in many 
respects diametrically opposite. Why does he leave us in to^ 
ignorance of the material fact, whethtf he was present at that 
battle - and, if not, how soon after it he arrived at the Russian 
head quarters ? It was fought on the 26tb of December. la 
no part of this T>ook can we discover the date of l^r R. Wil- 
son’s leaving England, or reaching the army. From other 
sources of information, we may pemaps collect, that the time 
of Lord Hutchinson’s departure from this country does not ad- 
mit of their having reached Pultusk before the battle: But, 
then, if it be so, tiiis should have been distinctly stated ; and 
the dine when ocular inspection began, should have been fairly 
marked. The author should rccoll^t, that he is writing upon 
disputed points of fact— that the question is, not what ne be- 
lieves himself, but whether his account or Buonaparte’s is to 
be taken for the correct one ? And in order to weigh the cre- 
dit of his narrative, we must needs see the evidence od which 
^ rests. 

For iBustrations of the points formerly stated, we may take 
any of the accounts of battles given in this narrative, either 
Pultusk, Eylau or Friedland, or any of the lesser aftiura which 
filled up the intervals between those grand contests. Ihe nar- 
rative of battles, however interesting, requires to be gone 
through at leiigth, and with maps ana plans. No general al^ 
stract, therefore, of this history could be made intelligihle to 
our readers. We shall prefer me course of giving one or two 
confirmations of the remarks already made, and a qiecimea 
'of Sir R. Wilson’s powers of interesting his reader by histori- 
obI and descriptive composition. 

1116 batde of Pultusk is stated by our author to have been 
a victory on the part of the Russians. He makes the loss of 
the RussicUis amount to less than .500b men, while that of the 
French exceeded 8000. 'llie latter, too, wer^ compelled to re- 
treat in confusion, and were only saved by the darmiesa of ^e 
night, after lodiig * many guns, Buonaparte’s equipage, ’ 

/fis be rather inaccurately say^. Now, the whole account of 
bebavmur of the Russkiiis in this severe aftair, must fill at 
telh admiration of their courage uid stea^ess. We are di»* f 



posted^ ^ wliatei^ the French majr htt?o 

^ned in that •battlej wad dearly purcliasibd : But then eomea 
me foHowii^ passage, winch at once explains the whole, and 
perhaps r^nciles the Trench find Russian ac<^ounts better than 
Sir R. Wilson is disposed to allow. 

^ When General Kammskoy had found his position behind the 
Wkra forced by the enemy, he resolved to retire tfie Russian army 
behind the Niemen river, and gave directions accordingly to die 
corps of Buxhowdea and Beningzen 5 but hts orders were given un- 
der such circumstances, that General Beningzen considered himself 
as authorised to use his own discretion, and therefore profetred to 
give battle 'at Pultu:>k, hoping that General Buxhowden or General 
iPAnrep would support him. By some unforhoiate mtsapprehetmm 
or disagreement^ probably originating in the want of acknowledged 
superior direction and authority, neither of these officers had ad- 
vanced to his assistance ; he tiieiefore tlnnight it more prudent to 
retire dating the night, notwithstanding his success, as Soult was 
on march for Ostrolcnka, and as he /eared to be surroundedt by tite 
tohoie French am j reuniting to revenge its partial disgrace, if lie 
remained on die position of Pultusk ; and this determination was 
indeed almost indhpenvable, since he had not any pto'iisions' in his camp 
ar in ike neighbourhood* ’ p. 80. 

General Beningzen alter this obtained the chief command, 
and Kamonskoy (who, from the note p. 85, appears to have 
gone mad) was dispiuced, but not till he had, by vanoiis bliin- 
tiers, caused the retreat of the army, and prevented Prince Gal- 
ht^ from profiting by a briiliaiit ^air with Augcrcau. Bc- 
iiingzcn being now Commandcr-in-Chief, his blunders began 
from bad information respecting Ney. He loses an opportunity of 
defeating and probably capturing tliat Marshall s corps. — From 
equally erroneous intelligence respecting Bernadottc, or from 
sokne othef mistake, either^'of hit. own, or Markow, who led his 
advanced giund (for we are not accurately informed which), a 
partial engagement takes place, and the opportunity of surround- 
ing Bernadutie is lost.-r-Ail this time ‘ no troops could evince 
more courage than the Russians, who Ibught, undaunted by 
* the superiority of numbers : ’ they lost 2000 men, but our 
author says that the French lost as many.— The French ac- 
count says 500- It wquld have been satislactoiy to know whet 
ther Sir Robert was there al this time, and v,ith wiiuin he held* 
his communications. — The rr'.ult of this forward movement, 
IfoWever, is stated to have been the raising of the blockade of 
Graiidentz, and relieving that important place by tha dble 
/^potation of the Pini^sians under General Lestoeq. ^ 

After Bcaingiseu had been above a nioatK in thc^ i^ef com- 

' mond. 
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he in^v «0 ^teUigenoe by an intercepted order fttnn 
^cipimnhib'jto Bem^ottc, wiildi he appean never to have had 
thesh'gl^ fluspicion of, though onr auuior admite that he ought 
to have fort>9een it, viz. that we enemy meant to cut >>fF.hi8re* 
treat. The Russian fordiwith resolves to await the atta< k} and, 
fbr diat purjjose, takes * an entremely unfavourable fiosition,' 
aSbex a march of some lolgdi, end losing the certainty of a sale 
and favourable retreat,— He discovers, after narrovrly escaping 
destruction by the Frondt not attacking him, that he djires not re- 
main there; and then wishing he had retreated, he finds he must 
endeavour to retire die best way he can in face of the ene- 
my which he begins to do in no small confusion. The army 
and Its officers make strong rq^resentntions against this move> 
ment. * For indeed, ’ sap our author, * a Russian fbree was 
never by characUT of coni])osition or system calculated to re- 
treat ; and the sevt re and inclement night-marches, after the 
da 3 ''s fatigues, with the aggravating anxieties a^ut food, 
would have bet'n sufficient to conquer the discipline Of troops 
far better regulated. 

* The soldiers had to prowl and dig for the buried fiiod of the 

* peasantry; so that, between search of provision and duty, they 

* had scarce time to /ay down; and, when they did, thqrnadno 

* odier bed than the snow, no shelter but the heavens, and no 

* covering but their rags. ’ p. 94. * 

'The General therefore resolved to fij^t a battle, and chose 
Preuss Eyiau for the scene of it. In assembling his forces t^re, 
many blunders were committed by himself and his infoior offi- 
cers— much loss sustained in consequence ; but onr audmr con- 
soles hinveli* with the reflection, that the Fncnch did not do all 
they codd, and that Prince Bogradon and General Lcst^q 
(the Prussian commander) displayed much skill in cemdheti^ 
that part of die retreat, f ne Russian general dre^ Qp his 
army, fi0,00b isti'ong, according to Sir R. Wilson, ‘ in an open 

* space of uneven ground, ’ having the-village of Eyiau (which 
is quite unprotected by any sort of works) in front, but in a 
hdmw, and so low, diat the Russians were higher diait the 
tops of the houses. 'The enemy, however, having other goierah 
to think for them, arrived in front of the village, and took up 
a position * on ground that domineered the Russian poskfdh 

* completely, so as to expose the minutest bbiedf to their fire, 

* whilst the intervals between the elevations nftbrdcd sbehew to 

* their troops, and a concealment of their movements and Imrce.* 
'file French, by dd> account, were almost aa superior in itiun-. 
bees as in generalship;— our apthor says th<^ had 90,000 mea.,'^ 
Tiim victory in this battle is decidedly ascrioed to the Rus^unuu 

‘ ' ■ ' ' , • ' yq 
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•Hhliltrc refer oat re^tien to tlie asMttnt atJaxM, aa rtej ip*jr « 
luting) snd only one cn' tHro Uticagtapos in iBustrstioil 

df thcf courage tod generaieHp olFthe flus6uuis. 

* SooA after dajr-break the KHSlian cannon opened* and played 
Tery beavily^ but rather at haaatd* as the French cchimns were 

S rhitlpally concealed by the farouring swells of their ground and 
1 # town and suburbs of Preuss £ylaii« The French cannon quicks 
ly replied with vigour and effect* as every man of the Russian army 
was exposed frem head to heel.-— 

* The French* repulsed in their first assaults* maintained a very 
heavy fire of artillery from their heights and t>e salient points <ff 
the town ; and* as the whole Russian array was still exposed to their 
observation and fire* with much effect* as to die destruction of men,~ 

* The brave Russians, (it is difficult to refrain from enthusiastic 
expressions of praise whitn their conduct at this awful moment is 
recollected)* inclining inwards, eagerly pressed on* indifferent to the 
^shower of balls that plunged through their ranks* and uniting with 
the first line* the whole charged home upon the enemy* who, panic- 
struck by this unexpected attack* instantly gave way, abandoning 
their cannon and several eagles* and pursued* when die army ceas- 
ed to advance* by the musquetry fire of one of the deploying co- 
lumns* and die ardllery of all the batteries. — 

* The Russian army, which had now advanced several hundred 
pace^ was* if possible* more tt^an ever exposed ; but the columns 
remained as a rampart to be battered do^vn ; thus proving the supe- 
riority of their active and passive courage over an enemy who only 
advanced with a faltering step to be destroyed* or re^^izcd behind 
the cover that his position offered for shelter. ' 101— 

Coura«* however, according to Sir Robert, carried the 
day; ooa Buonaparte* repulsed in every quarter, when the night 
terminated the combat* on an alaim mat the Russians meant tt» 
renew the battle, sent off his hea^ artiUeiy and bw'iggagc, and 
withdrawing to the heights behind* ‘ with difficulty redssem- 
• bled the wreck of his shattered and dispiiited army, and a- 
* waited infonnadon of the Russian movements. * Then fol* 
lows tlie total result of the victory— about which, unfortunately, 
there is rarely any doubt, however the narratives of the con- 
, tendjdjg paitieS may differ os to the details of the battle. 

* Jlbeut eleven o'clock* the Russian generals assembled* (still on 
horseback), when General Benfpgzcn informed the circle, that he had 
determined, notwithstanding his success* to fall back upon Kcinigs- 
bergi for he had no bread to give the troop>, and tbeii ammunition 
was expended $ but by a position in the neighbouih< od ot such a 
city, his army would be certain of every necessary supply, and beas- i i 
^ lured the* means of re-equipping itself* so as to appear agaip in the 
^ field b^re the enemy could repair his losses * 1Q7— JOS. 

Qurmtthorxmikesthelossofthe Ru^us, on this dreadful 

(fey. 
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day, Qmoulit to 20,000, that of the French to 30,000, tmido 
10,000 ttho fled, and only returned some day«» after- ^Bening-, 
Jien retired to Kmiijf^ber^; and enemy haring recc^noitred 
for some dnv«, and in vain waited for the Russians passing l3ie 
Fncgel, went into cantonments, and remained until he was re- 
inforced 

To purs?ie the narrative through the different affairs which 
toeJe place from the battle of Ejdaii to that of Friedknd, would 
ezdy present an afllicting rqictition of the same scenes- We 
always find the Ru^aians on the worst— the French on the best 
ground- 'JThc former e- pu^ad from head to foot, perhaps firing 
at random against an un-»reii enemy, confined in iheJr move- 
ment*;, and not protected hy either land or water— the latter pro-^ 
tected by the natural redoubts of wood and ground, or flanked 

marshes, and lakes, and rivers. We shall find no excep- 
tion to tliis observatii/O, in the description given by our author 
of the la*t great engagement, m which every thing that courage 
and constancy could perform, was found, ns Europe too wel! 
knows, wholly uiia\ ailing ; and the only consolation whicli the 
courage of so many brave men afforded, was the almost e^al 
price wliich it exacted from the enemy f(;r the victory. Sir Ro- 
bert WiKonV account of this dreadful tight fat which he was 
unqucstionobly present), is deserving of pailicular attention on 
every account, .and we extract the gu .itcr pait of it, as die spe^ 
cinicn by which we have promised to allure our readers to die 
perusal ot his nork. 

‘ Fucdhnd 11 d ccn.iclcrablc tqwn situated on the left batik of tho 
Aller : A Inrg v oo Jen h\ i Jge connects the town with the right bank 
— west of tho town ia i c ipacu us lake — the country. For a mile in 
die direction of Ileil.hcrg, Joims a semicircle of apparent plain, but 
IS cn I by a dtep and nairow i ivinc full of water, and scarcely ford* 
aSIe, which run'’ from Domnui into the lukes. Near the town, on 
the bft of the nlain, the ground abruptly descends, and woods bpr-. 
dcT dnwn toe Allei . A deep wood fringed the plain from the Alter 
to mIIuh* of Hcimicksdorf, vhere there was a little interrupti- 
on ; hat v'oods again closed lound to the Aller, the banks of which 
wc/e vrry sutp, the lords siibsequendy used were unknown, and, 
when di'^cover d late n the eve-.ng, scarcely practicible- ^ 

* In Open space of iiic semicircle, beiwei^a tlie Alter and the 
rivulet, and .i.hout halt a mile in front of Fuedland, General Be- 
nmgzen at first formed Ids tioops in colun a, ilie cavalry bein|; to 
^he right of il e Heijiricksdorf road, .and as tlic succeeding divisions 
passed the Aller, the right and part of the centre of his infantry 
were posted between th*.t road and the rividct, and that part of the^^ 
centre was covered by a branch of the rivulet which terminated of <, 
a broad piece of water : thus his army was entiiely exposed to fire,, 
and every tnoveuu nt dislircily seen? whilst the enemy were foekei* 
cd from aim, and tlieir force and operation were concealea^untd 



Hktf €ho$e t» expose them s^ Mdreotery upon t&e right of their post^ 
tion ^ej had the edvmKMe of some rising gtoend, which com« 
snanded both banks of die AUcr as far as the sewn. ’ p. 153 — 154'. 

A hpavy cannonade and various attacks* at first with doubt- 
ful success* and afterwards to the disadvantage of the French, 
occupied the earber part of die day« — About nine o’clock Ben- 
ingzen detached 6000 men to secure the bridge at AUenberg, in 
case he might have his retreat cut off.— Abwt eleven the ene^ 
jny weipe ^uig way* and the Silurian chasseurs pressed on 
then)* but were rorejed to retire ; which they did in perfect order, 
upon the enemy bringing a large force against them* — "Ihe 
Russians regained possession of Heinricksdorf to6* but were 
again dislodged by artillery $ and in this situation, though their 
original plan had been frustrated* they remained confident of 
being able to maintain their position till night. 

* Under this confidence no precautions had been taken against 
disaster; no works ^^ere constructed to defend the entrances into 
the town* and cover the retiring troops, if prematurely forced to re- 
cross the/Aller ; precautions that were perfectly easy of execution* 
as wel}^as eligible* and which would have discomfited the ultimate 
efforts of the enemy* 

* About mid-day the enemy’s fire, which had relaxed* resumed 
more vigour ; the cannonade increased ; the tirailleurs re advanced 
gieatly re-inforced 5 and the cannon shot and the musquetry continu- 
ed unremittingly fiom that time a tremendous fire upon the Russians* 
wh o we re totally exposed, and standil^ in columns with some infant- 
ry thrown forward to act as tirailleurs, whilst the French columns, 
still remained in the woods ; and the supporting lines of the advanced 
infantry, concealed thenuelves from direct aim by latfing down in 
long glass, or behind the favouring giound. 

* The enemy had continued to arrive witli fresh succours, and the 
woods were now thronged by battalions which advanced upojmhe 
edgd, and there reposed. About four o^clock in the aftegioon'lMona- 
parte was first noticed by the bustle and movement amongst tlie 
French troops* and sucm afterwards he was distinctly seen giving 
directions, A little before five* the French army stood to tlieir arms* 
and the cavalry mounted. Fiom the town of Friedland, the masses 
appeared* dirough the interstices of the trees* and the partial inter- 
ruptjpo of the wood, of enormous power and extensive deptli ; but 
the eye coi^d not distinguish where the w^eighjr of the force was di- 
tdeting From the plain, the hoiizon seemed to be bound by a deep 
girdle of gUtfetiug steel. It was in vam that General Beningzeii 
bad notice* and saw, with bis own eyes, the mighty preparation.*— 
The ammunition of his artillery was exhausted, and not forty pieces 
Bould fire. He had not a single battalion in reserve f and as be had 
been obliged to pass the last division over the river, not a soldier but 
the Coissaques remained on the right bank of the Aller, and they half 
filengtte in advance. Hu cclumns* reduced by the lost of 12,006 
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mexif so thinly ficateernd cHrer tiie i^oAtion, thdt::tl^|^^ 

cd rather siifoitnceil detachments th^n the army itself, andi %hif!^l^ 
pression deceived Buonaparte so as to suspend bis ulterior ^ 

ter the battle. . 

* It was how/that he regretted the absence of the 6,000 men de^b* 

' ed in tlie morning to Alleuberg— *a detachment that the ^orld . hai. 
bad cause, indeed, to deplete; for if these 6000 men bad 
sent at tin's moment on the left of the position, Ru^ian, 

Would have maintained victory against the enormous ^^peHW|ty . of 
hostile forces, and against their more ruthless destiby^ bad 

seduced them into the plain of Frtedland. 

* General Beningzen in this extremity did all tliat his m^ns and 

the time permitted. He ditected six guns to take post On eleva- 
tion upon tliG right bank of the Aller, a little in front of his left, Sa' 
as to flank the enemy’s right in a forward movement. He closed up 
the wreck of his centre, and sent an order for his cavalry to tjuit the 
right wing of the position, and support the centre and right of the 
j|[^fantry ; orders wliich were, under the circumstances, most judici- ' 
ous ; but, before the officer could reach the cavalry, the isnemy’s 
proposed attack was in execution. * 

* About 5 o’clock the French army had taken its ordfer of iiattle : 
—Marshal Ney on the right ; Marshal Lannes in the centre ^ Mar- 
shal Mortier on the left ; Marshal Victor and the Imperial Guard 
in reserve ; General Grouchy with his division of cavalry supported' 
the left ^ General Lahoussaye’s division of dragoons, and the Saxon 
cuirasdieis, the centre; General Lutniir Maubourg’s. division the 
light. At»hiilf past 5 o’clnckHfcO pieces of canrt^n, discharjgiii^ 

VOS, gave the signal of attack, whilst another buttery of thirty pieces, 
i»pened upon the Russian left. 'The report of the guns were scarcely 
beard when the French column started from the wood, and the right 
vorps advanced in massy echellons at a quick step. The thasseurS 
\'f the Imperial Guard, greatly committed by an advanced statioii; 
fireu>>;ime vollies and retreated. Several battalions of militia fo^- 
ed behind the chasseurs, .and, on the low garden ground, 

banks of the Aller, also gave way, and streamed to the brides $ 
.whilst the six guns upon 'the elevation on the right bank, overpower' 

. ed by fire, were beat back out of action. Some Cossaqiiesand 
ry, so soon as tlie French column had quitted the , wood, 

,.<0 attack tlie rear of the right flank; but a division of 
goons, sustained by infantry, repulsed them. , The 
. ed their pace, animating each other to the assault by. iowF'di'eerf, 
.^nd driving every thing before them, notwiftsranaing g^lktit efforts 
from, lit division of infantry in front of the giiards,* whilst .^e Vetuain*^ 
xag French colurnhs sallying from the wood could scarcely fl'nd space 
•jfof the formation of ihcis* hqtpbers. ^ 

* The liussian'‘rmpey'ial Ouafd/dmjKltient of the cannonade which 
"tote them to pftces, rushed fo^ard fixed baydtiets,’ butvpept in 
‘fojijripact'^ order. They, lidWevferrAi^d^iiie enemy, pieii^ the 
YetSing ctlumn, exacted bloody* revenge, and, for a momci^lthe' 
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bat«rt8(»ve4b!sioi( 
b^k, preiwd cA ilmi^ oai^ 

«6^ m ^tibste eMtM m die «tnet«,> fetced di8‘iowQ. 

* l)wn|^ dds boote^t tfab liWdge* 'were oedcred to be fired. Tbd 
lUae/nApd over them inetantaneoasly { they were Be toi%er pats* 
able for firWds or foek* 'and were ctrasumed, notrrithstuiding ^ 
effieris at the enemy to jireseive tbeiBj <o that a great poiiton of the 

obliged to plunge inm the itreaiOi and eicape by an al- 
moat lo^pwitieable ford. « 

•Tl* inm^ of the centre and right wing had undauntedly kept 
fheir grounds and the enemy advancing upon the bianch of the ta- 
vineg and with the existence of which tJiey were unacquamtedy suf- 
fered hee^y loss during their embarrassment ; but the Russian flank 
being exposed fay the retreat of the guards, must have given way in 
disorder, if the Russun cavalry had nor, in full speed, rushed at the 
enemy, now approaching also with his left wing, an||. trampled down 
two battalions, wlitlst the remainder were obliged to arrest their pni- 
giess and assume a new formation. 

* The infantry, encouraged by this conduct of their cavalry, also 
advanced and covered its retreat. But when the smoke of die burn- 
ing bridges darkened the atmosphere, then, indeed, further resistance 
to retrieve the day was acknowledged as hopeless, and destruction 
seemed ine^tablej yet, still resohed lo preserv^e their honour fiom 

-the impending rum, cavalry and infantry adhered to eich otherN 
fortunes, and muludly scorned a safety that compromised a friend. 
In solid order they letired ; slowly measured back their march $ 
whenever the encroaching enemy trespassed ; and, in this 
I checking 50,000 men, they conunued the action, unbroken 
smd undismayed, until near 11 o’clock at night, when the enemy de- 
sisteds 

' * The Russian General then conceiving it too hazardous to conti- 
tltus fais march upon the left of the Allek, explored the banks of the 
klvey until a ford was discovered, which did admit, with extreme 
nfiBScUky, of the passage of his troops ; but the infantry we^cf^dC%- 
esill to Wade through bttast high, and the little remaining ammuni- 
tion tU tile tumbnk Was utteny spoiled. 

4!^eral Beningzen, who had been driven across the Aller, and 
had rallied fats left wing at the entrance^of the wood, about a 
r of a mile hottii <£ the town, and on -the right bank, covered 
_ and prevented for the night any interruption to the 

inaktiir of tha artillery and retiring columns. ’ p. 156-^161* 

* We may here ruiaxlt an error of some moment, into whktis 
Sir tL Wi^n has Fallen in hie estimate of the total loss nf the 
Rtia8xan9.~He says, (p. 163) that tiiey lost 15^,000 xqM^ 
dusive of 560 pnsoners} and the FratcK 7000, 
sonaSk New, ift the it wiS be perpeivei{« 

balbtte the thief brunt of the battle began, it, before 5 
o’dctdk^ he states IBeninypen to hate foat 1S>0<K) hy Jbt 
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effects of the deductive cannonade to whu;h tlie RusBian 
tion e3(po$ed; tSie army;— hoiir tp recouefle these mattort We 
< annot tcU:^But auch things ciiminiah not a little one’s confi- 
dence in the cool and accurate '^notrative of thb author^ and 
give bis adversaries no small advantage, even in other points 
where similar errors may not occur. 

This appearance of inaccuracy is a point on which we have 
had occasion to touch formerly ip the course of this'ailiclcw — It 
iirises, wc believe, from inadvertency, or perhaps frbirt an over 
great zeal and oiigeriicss in behalf of the author’s own opinions, 
which, as is very natural, and in controversy very itsual, leads 
him to lulopt w'hatcvcr account may make for him, without scru- 
tinizing its foundations, or even examining its probability. If 
more instances ,wcrc required, we should refer to such particu- 
lars as are contained in the notes to pages 138 & 141. We 
doubt not thaf some one has told Sir Robcit of the Cossacks 
having ‘ the prudence, when advanced within range of guns 
^ too highly elevated, not to rush back, but rather to ddse, 

‘ until they fiml opportunity to evade the line of fire alto- 
‘ getber. * Nevertheless, when he calmly reviews this passage, 
wc suspect lie will discover it to belong to the class of stories, 
which I'O weight of testimony can prove: And so of the 
anecdote of a ‘ French coniinanding oflicer having his life 

* td (in an attack upon his post) by a sign of masonry, just as 

* the lance was about to pierce him: — A hrothn' wm near, aild 

* by an exertion preserved him. ’ Again, we must remark 
bacf the cflects of such passages are upon the confidence of the 
icaders. 'J’lie same consequence follows from our author’s ex- 
tra viigant opinions respecting the defects of the Frenc‘h generals 
— their blunders — their want of enterprise — their missing se 
many opporiuiiities of dcsU’oying their enemies. And tiicsc* 
ohcrr^icttions, be it remarked, are in almost every page coniro- 
dicted b\' liis own iiriTative. Even Buonaparte is represented 
as so delicicnt in skill and courage, that his victories over the 
Russians can be accounted lor by supposing the latter ta 
be iafiiiitely worse governed and commanded than Sir Robert 
has himsoli* described them nor is he content with confining 
these remarks to the Polish campaigns. He closes his nOiro- 
live with the following mysterious and significant sentence.^ 

Since that time, Buonaparte has acquired new celebrity, and * 
hk pas»sage of the Danube has been extoUed aa an immortal 
testimony of his military genius : — But there is^ore than au- 
ihority JW insinuation — is reason to assert~tfiaf whe^i that 
*. 0 peratio?i is investigated at ta^Juture •period’^ ^ a development 
will be made public, to correct hi fiiture a too ha^ty and cre- 
dulous atlmiration. ’ Docs Sir R. Wilson rcnllv think that 

he 
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he can naaintainy lunong hb readers^ sudi ^ reliance upon hit 
and hju^ ^itiiong^ ag to make them believe What- 
ever Ite asserta, both in point dT fact and of doctrine, without 
disclosing either the evidence of the one, or the reasons for the 
othef ?— ^that they will believe the story of the {poisoning ia 
Egypt, because he promii^eb, at some iuture period, which may 
CFT may not ever arrive, to produce his proofe and that 
thw wiH be convinced of the *t0afU <jf skill wliich repaired ih^ 
defeat of Asperne, and gained the v»ct()ry of Wagram, becaus . 
he promises, at a period equally uncenain, to bring forward 
something, he does not tell us what, connected witli this subject? 
If such conviction can be gained on sucli terms, we can only 
say that the hatred, or rather the contempt of the enemy, is 
more than a match for the reason of this coimtry— and that it 
will be well if we are not awakened from tiur dieains by more 
unpleasant realities than any replies to Sir II. Wilson. 

'fhis consideration leads us to say a word, betbre we finish, 
upon the chaige so frequently brought against all who refuse to 
partake in the delusions just adverted to— the cliarge of under ^ 
valuing the resources of tlieir own country, and niagnrlying 
those of the enemy— of lejirescnting liuoiiuparte as invinciblis 
atid all efforts to resist him a** vuni. Of the many falsehoods 
whRSttbe^present contest has engendered, this us perhaps th.> 
most gross md unfounded. Wo verily bc'Uevc, that among all 
the speeches and publications to which the war har> gi\en rise, 
..aspt one sentence can be ioiiiul, uttered, or written, by any 
Englishman, either witltlhe view, or even with a tendency, lo 
promote a passive submission to hVarico. — But for ourselves, we 
con only say, that if, in looking back upon tlie opinions dis 
seinbiated througli this Journal, we find any reason to susjiect 
flaw, it is rather when we leflect on the coT)f»d<*nCc unifbrnilv 
expressed by us at all times la the cflicacy of oven the bcides? 
oflensivc operations against the powTr of tlm eiiein 3 \— J o tin* 
beat of our recollection, we liave never ctodemued one active 
'exertion of thi^ countiy, except in as much as if was inisplaced^ 
' and because we maintained that a combined and more eflcciua^ 

at thi¥ same time, would ha^^e done real Our 

ho pes ha,ve always rested on the power of England to cope witJi 
Inimce ringlehanded, rtnd to overcome het with the aid of Aus- 
tria: And while the preten^d advocates of * vigour ^ have VU'* 
pouted in the S^ar Cofonies, or punctured detached and re- 
mote pkr ^ of the Kesneh euipirej Mle have prwUcteil 'the Suc- 
cess of Igrger and more daiing enterprises, with a ccmfideiiccf 
tirhidi, 'wadmit, coukl only be justified by a briicf almost iq* 
stiuctive in virtue and fi^tune of the British aians. ' 

QUAR. 
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AGRICULTURE AHU RURAL ICOMOMT. 

The Farmcr’a Ma^aaine ; a F^riodifcal Work, exclufively devoted to 
Ajjnciiltiire and rural AfFairs. No. 45. (being the firft Number of the 
twelfth Volume.) 38. Publiflied quarterly. 

Treatife on Rural AHdira ; being the Subftance of the article ** A^- 
eultiire, '* orij>inallv publifhed in the Edinburgh Encyclopsedia, with 
Improvemrntb and Additions. By Robert Brown, Farmer at Mailtlev 
near Haddington. lllu(li*atcd with numerous Engravings. 2 vol» 8vo» 
il. ^b. boards. 

A Hillory of Biitifli Implements and Machinery applicssbie to Agri- 
culture, with Ohfervatioiib on their Improvement. By-W. Lifter. 
4to. il. 118. 6 d. 

General View of thai Agriculture or Durham. By J. Bailey. 8vo* 
14s. 

General View of the Agriculture of Wiltlhire. By T. Davis. 8vo. 

<)«• 

General View of the Agriculture of Cambridgeniire. By the Rev. 
W. Gooch. 8vp, 9s. 

Letters and Papeij. on Agiiciilture, fcle£iedfrom the G6rre^ondence 
of the Bath and Well of England Society, Vol. XII. 8vt>. ps. 

General View of the Agriculture of Huntuigdonihire. By R. Par» 
kinfon. 8vo. 

General View of the Agriculture of Worceftcrfliire. 8vo. jos.'^d. 

ARTS (fine.) 

The Britlfti Gallery of Portraits, No. VI. Artlas 4to> il. 5s. ; 
large paper, 1 L 1 6s. 

A View of the New Bridge, now building over the Thames, at 
Va;: il.alh as il will appear when completed. Drawn and engraved by 
William Daniell, A. R. A. 2I. i?s. 6d. 

A Letter to Mai tin Archer Shce afq. R,. A. detailing a Plan for 
the more ceitain Impiovemcnt oi the Aits of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Arcliiteflure. By Philotechncs. 3s. 

A Senes of progreflive I.eilons on the Art of Paintm^ h| Water 
Colours il. lb, ' ^ 

Chalcographia, or the Ait of imitating Chalk* Black-lead Pencil, 
and Pen and Ink Drawings. By J. Haflel. 410. >58. 

Architectural Antiquities of Wales, By C. Norris efq* No. IIT. 

Fine Arts of the Englifn School. By John ^niton efq. II L 

lb’ IS. ^ large paper, ib 163. 

Architedlural Antiquities of *' Great* Britain. ^ By John Britton efq. 
No. XXIII. 10s. 6d» ; laigc paper^ if>s. 

Inducements to promote the Fine Arts in Great Biitaxiu J* 
Cranch. 4 to. as. 6d 





on the Ecclr&iiHeid AhihiteAiiire of England. By John 
IMilnei^ D* S* A. Royal 8 yo. j 5s. 

- *" ' lldrOHAFllY 

Memoir! of the Life# Writings and Corrcfpondence of William 
SfntDie# F. R« S. 6c F. A» late Printer in EdinHurgh, 6cc. By 
Robert Keiy# F. R. S. 6c F. A. S« 2 vol. 8vo. il. 76. boaids. 

The Life of Arthur Murphy efq. 'By Jeflc Foot efq, 4to, 2I. 2s. ; 
large paper, 3I. 3s. 

The Life of Sir Michad Forfter, knight, fome time one of the 
Judges of the 0 >urt of King’s BencI^ and Recorder of Briftol. By 
his Nephew# the late Michael Dodfon eAi* BarriAer. 49. 

niBLIOGRAPHY. 

Catalogue General, Methodique et Raifounc, des Livrcs Francois, La- 
tins# Italieni, Efpagnols, Portugaia, &c. qui k tronvciit chcz B Du* 
Ian et Co,# Soho Square, avcc dee Notes Bibliographiques, et ks vrais 
Noms des principaux Anonymea et Pfcudonymes, 3^. 

COMMFRCS 

The untverfal Cambift and Coniniercial InArut^or ; being a full and 
Brcurate Treatife on Exchange; includhig the Monies, Cojii*-, Weights 
and Mealurea of all trading Nations and Colonies ; witii an Account of 
their Banks and Paper Currencies. By P. Kelly, IX D. 2 vpl. 
4to. 4I. 4s. 

ReAe^tions on the Nature and Extent of the Licenfe Trade. 2s. 6d. 
Commerce as it Was, Is, and Might Be, 3s. 
a^Muiry into the State of our Commeicial Relations nith the 
Northeinx^Jt^vrs. 38. Od. 

Remarks on the Danger attendant on Convoys ; with a PropoAtiou 
-for the better prote£liun of Cominticc from Sea-rifk and Capture. By 
'‘Idiard Hall Gower, is, 

CLASSICS. 

Ariftophanis Comoedise. A. R. F. P. Biunck. 4 vol. 8vo. 2I, 12s. 
^d. ; loyal paper, 4], 148. 6d. ; 410, lol. 10s. 

DRAMA. 

^ The Dramatic Works of John Fv»rd, (now colleded and pubhihed 
for the firtt tune), with an Introduction and explanatory Notes. 
By Henry Weber efq. 2 vol. 8 vo. il. los. ; large paper/ 2I. 29. 

Mary't Bower, or the Callfe on the Glen ; a paftoial Drama of Avc 
A&s; founded pn a real Event in Scotland about tlie end of the jjth 
Century, Royal hvo. ys. 

Loft and Found ; a Comedy. By R. Mafter efq. 28. 6 d. 

The Doubtful Son. By W. Dimond efq. 29 . 6d. ^ 

•• Dramatic Cenfor ; or. Critical and Biographical Illuftrationa of 
the Stage, See, By J. M. Wilhama, LL. D. N©. i- to 4. (To be 
continued Monthly.) 28 . 

The Bee Hive ; a mufical Farce, as. 

The ARautures of UlyfTes, or the Return to Ithaca ; a claflical 
Ifrain'' from Honner. By Mr James Mtudham junior, as. 6d. 

Blue Beard, or Female Curiofity $ a dramatic Romance. By Geo^ 
^olmati efq. is. 6d. 

^urfidve^ a Comedy. By Mifs Chamber. 28. 6d. 
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The Knight of $iMMrdowa, a naflcal jDnauu By Tbomai Iklbit^ 

rfq. 26. 6 Ja f ' 

EDUCATIOK. 

Porock’s patent Geographical Slates, to fave Time and Labour in 
communicating to the geographical Siiidcnt a knowledge of Maps ; 
end to remove thofe Difficulties which attend the ufiial Procefsof draw-* 
mg proje^ilc Lines, js. 6 dp 

The Female Speaker ; or, MiCfellancons Pieces in Profe and Verfe, 
fclcftcd from the heft Writers, and adapted to the Ufe of young \Vo- 
inen. P3- Anna L'rlitta Batbattld. tamo. 5s. 

Lcs Soil ec> d’l liver. Par J. B. Depping. 3 vol. lamo. T2S. 

Literary Infvirmatien, ronfilling of inftriidiee Anecdotes, Explana- 
tions and Den vatnms. By [fabclia Kelly. 12 mo, 4s 

The XJnivri^il iVtc^ptfr; 01, Grammar of A.rt*?, Sciences, and ge- 
neral Kruvlrdr*, prii^«LalIy adapted the Uie of all School* and 
»MmI(nti, and 1' r» 'pg a*; a imperial Text-book. By the Rev. D. 
J'.’aii, Authu* o» the Claf^^ Look* &c. &c. 4s. bound. 

UISIORY. 

r( ihr Rf A ""t cm in Scotland ; with an introdu^iory Book, 

1 d an A pp^n hx. By Gtoige Cook, D. D. Miniller of Lawrcnce- 

-r ir c. ^ VO*, tivo. |], IM. ^d. 

^J\hc Chionicl'* of the Kinys of Biitain. Tranflated from the Welch 
i'opy a^tahuted to Tyfilto, and illulliated with copious Notes, dnd o- 
i4v(irial Dilfcrtatlons on vanoiiv Subjtdls. By Peter Roberts, A. M. 
4 to. 2I, 2S. ; laige paper, ^h 3s. 

The new Chronology, or Ilillorian^s Pocket Compamilftpffom the 
carhelt period to ll.c prefeiit Time, Compiled by Thomas Tcgg. 
3 ^* 5 . 6d» 

The Afiatic ^Annual Rpgifler ; or, a View of the Iliftory of Hin 
Jooftan, and of the Pchtics, Commcicc, ^nd Literature of Afia, for 
the year 1808. Vol. X. tl. 1*5. 

Sketch of the political tliftory of If li-i, from the Introdudiion of 
Mr Pitt’s Bill in 178^1, to the piefmt 1 ly. By John Maltolin, Lieii- 
icnant-Cotoncl in the Eall India Company’s Madras Army, Refidcnt 
Jit M^ifore, and Lue Envoy to the Cou*-t of IVrlia. Royal 8vo. iSs^ 

TheHilhnyti Cumbm. By Hi’rnfrcy 1 loyd, Gent. CorrcQeil, 
augmented, an 1 cont'.^ced, by David Powell. Royal 4to. 

The Auniui Ueguler, vol. II. h»r 1809. 8vo. i6s. 

1- A w. 

Repoit of tV ^Vial of the R v. Roheit Bingham, Curate of Maref- 
tclJ, S*iffc\; ioC!i«.gesof \*iuii g a thiealcmng Letter, and fetting 
Vire to h'S Hoihc. i . f h - 

Ropo f of the IVo’ccding^ on an Information by his Majefty’s At- 
* 'it*e\‘G' rcivl, agai. it John liu’ t .ind Leigh Ilunf, jJ’rOpiielors of 
I'e lor pujhlninj an Article 011 Mil tar y Puniiliment. 

'•b. 6d. 

A \yi\k. ical T eatife on the Poweia and Duties of Junes, and oB tHe 
(diimiiul Liiv s of England. U* Sir Rich iid Phillips. Ss. 

Ri puns of Cafes argued and adjudged before the Comtuiffioners of 
P;ize Caufes, alfo in Appeal befoie the Piivy Council. By Thomas 



A D^eft of ^he Ban 1 tmpt*l 4 i^ with a Colleaioa tf the Statutes 
and Caies on that Subje6t. Bf Bafil Monttf^e, of Gray's Iiio> tfq. 
Barrifter. 4 voL royal 8vo» $L 6d. 

I^rd Erflcine’s Speeches when at the Bar* 4 vol. 8 vq. il 178. 6d. ; 
royaj, zh 98* 

Report of the Caufe between Hugh Dogherty efq* plaintitT, and P. 
W. Wyatt efq. defendant, for Crim. Con* Taken in fliort-hand by 
Mr Farqubarfon« as. 6d. 

The Judgment pronounced by Sir WiHiam Scott, on the 1 3th of 
Julyj 18 IQ, in a Suit inilituted by £• L Loveden efq. M. P. for a 
Divorce. By Mr Gurney. 5<*. 

An Analyfis of Blackilone’s Commentnries. By Baron Field, Stu* 
dent of the Inner Temple. Svo. Ss. 4 - 

'i'lie Code Napoleon. Vtibally tranflated front the French, by Bry- 
an Bairett, of Grayed Inn. 2 vol, 8vo. il. 12s. 

MAPS. 

Map of the Roaxls of Portugal, originally condrnded by French 
Engineers, for the Ufe of Junot's Army. 7s. 

MISCELLANFOUS. 

Letters of Anna Seward, written between the Years 1784 and 1807, 
iMth Four Engraving®. 6 vol. poll 8vo. 3I. 3s. boards. 

Anecdotes of the Manners and Ciiftoms of London, from the Ro- 
fi^an Invafion to the Year 1700. By Janies Pcllcr Malcolm, F. S. A. 
4to. with 18 Engravings. 3I. 3®. 

'* MaJitVabbreviated, by th** Application of a new Principle to hia 
celebrated Sybtm of univcifal Stenography ; being an entirely new and 
complete Book of Short-hand : illiillratrd by i j Copperplate Impref- 
containing 46 fets 4)f progiefiive Examples. By J. H. Clive. 
l2mo. 78. 6d. 

Kcfle6tions on the Foot of the Ilorfe, and on the Elft£ls of Shoci 
upon them; with the vulgar Opinions on the 'rendernefs of the Foie 
Feet, and the true Caufc thereof, deduced from achtal Expeiimcnt. 
By Biacy Clark, F. L. j>. Veterinary Surgeon. Part I, iof. 6d. 

A literary Diary, or improved Commonplace-Book. 4 to. 16®. 

A Letter to Dr Robert Darling Willis ; to which are added, Copies 
of three othei Letters : Publifhcd in tlie hope of mufing a humane 
Nation to the cenfideralion of the Miferies anfing from Private Mad- 
houfes; with a preliminary Addref^ to the Right Hon. Loid Ei/ldne. 
By Anne Mary Crowe. 2s. 

EiTays, Literary and Mifcellaneous. By John Aikin, M. D. 8vo. 
r* 6d. 

A Third Reply to the Edinburgh Review, by the Author of a Re- 
ply to the Calumnies of tli^t Review againft Oxford. With an Ap- 
pendix, in Arifwer to Mr Drummond’s Obfervations on fome Paffages 
oLthe former^lepliea. is. 6d. 

Dorebeder. 2 b. 6d. 

The wj^ole Art of Bookbinding ; containing a great variety of va- 
Jsrable Rec*pcs for Edge- colon ring, Fancy.marbhng, Gilding, See, ; 



nllb Rccqies far BMlkii^ tJiqmA ijScUl for F«|M7.colouring and jMfA' 
Papei*, hQ. 7s. 6d. ^ .. 

The Britilh BMew and Lpodon Critical JofirnaL No. I« (To ^ 
continued QvnAt^ly*) 68. 

Lc^tterai 8 ^io*Comtca 1 and Iropicali .on Education, ^vo. 6 s^ 

The limmcnn Rcvieiy of Hiftoryg PoliticSf &c. No. I. (To 
continued Quarterly.) 60* 

Two Letteis from Thomas Falconer, A. M- of Corpus Chriili CoU 
lege, Oxford, to the Editor ot Centlcman’s Magazine, on the Ar* 
tides in the Edinburgh Review relating to the Oxford Sti^bo, is. 

A Regifter of Ships etn|doyed 10 the Service of the jplaft India Com* 
pany, from the Year 1760 to i8io. By H. C. Hardy. las. 6d. 

Munchaafen at Walcherep. p. 

Portrait qf Fops ; or Illud^rations of the Foppifh Charader, in all 
its vaiieties. By Sn* Frederick Fopling. 4^. 6d. 

The Harician Mifcellany. Vol. VII. Royal 4to. al. 3s. 

The Mirror of the Graces ; or the Englifh Lady’s Coltume. i8mo. 
5Si ; large paper, ys. 6d. 

The Pafliona humoroufly delineated. By Timothy Bobbin efq* 
4to. ll. 66. ; with coloured plates, 2I. I 28 . 6d. 

Young Albert the Rofeius ; exhibiting a Scries of Charaders from* 
Shakefpeare and other Authors. Ss. 

An Addrefs to the Members of the Houfe of Commons, on the 
infufliciency of the I’ay of the Foil Captains and ^he 

Royal Navy. 

Cottage Dialogues among the Tri(h Peafantry. By 
cr. "With Notes and a Preface, by Maria Edgeworth, /izmo. 68. 

Tlie complete Walks of Samuel Richardfon, with a Sketch of his 
Life and Writings. By the Rev. B. Mangiii, M. A* >9 vol. crown 

SVO. 7 I. 128. 

The EcclefiaAical and Univerfity Annual Regifter for 1 8 10. iQs* 6d. 

A Narrative of the Hardfhips and Sufferings of feveial Britif^ Sub* 
jcdls who effeAed their Efcape fiom Verdun. 8vo- 4s* 

* The Cambridge Univerfity Calendar for j8ii. 59. 

The Return to Nature, or a Defence of the Vegetable Regimen ; 
witlrfome Account of an Experiment made during the laft three of 
four Years, in the Author’s Family. By John Frank Newton efq. 
<)8. 

PraAical Obfervatlons on the Piejudices againil the Brewery. By 
J. Baverftock. 3s. 6d. 

Public Difputation of the Students of the College of Fort-Williani, 
in Bengal, on the i5tb of September, 1810, before Lord Mioto, Go* 
vernor General, with his Loidfliip’s Difcourfe. I6..6d. 

Afiatic Refearches, Vol. X. 8vo, 15s. ;,4to, il. iis. Cd. 

Microtfofmography. By John Earle, D« D. With Notes and ar. 
Appendix, by FhiKp Blifs. 8vo. los. 6d. 

Popular Efifays on Right and Wrong. 8vo. 68. 

An Effay on Morality, and the Eftablilhment of the Moral Princi* 
le. 38. 6d. 

An Appeal to the Republic of Letteis in behalf of injured Scicmcei 
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lemeDfis of Geometry. By Oeor^ Dougbs* 8 to. Ss. 

Racing^ Calendar for 1810 . By W. Pick. 7 s. 

ManiCIKEf &UR(%LKy» 6cc. 

The CSinbm^h Me<tical and Stzrgical Journal^ exlnbiiing a con- 
cise yiew of the latest and most important Discoveries in Medicine^ 
Surgery and P}iarmacy» No. XXVI. (being the Second Number of 
the Seventh Volume. ) 3s« Published Quarterly. 

Osteologia ; or, an Anatomical Description ol the Human Bones. 
Illustrated by fourteen accurate Engravings^ designed for the Use 
of Students ; intended as an Aceompaniment to fnnes’s Description 
of the Human Muscles, with Plates. 10 s. 6 d. 

The Modern Surgeon ; or, Plain and Rational Rules for the Di- 
rection of Practice. 8 vo. 9 s. 6 d. 

Practical Observations on the Formation of an ArtiHciid Pupil in 
several deranged States of the Eye ; to which are annexed, Remai ks 
on the Extraction of Soft Cataracts, and those of the membranous 
kind, through a Puncture of the Cornea. By Benjamin Gibson, 
Surgeon to the Manchester Infirmary. 8 vo. 5$. 

A Popular Treatise on the Natural and Artificial Causes of Dis- 
ease in general. By J. Robertson. 2 vol. 8 vo. lOs. 6 d» ^ 

A Natural History of the Human Teeth, with a Treatise on their 
Diseases. By Joseph Murphy. 6 s. 

KOVELS AKD ROMAKCCS. 

The Shipwreck ; or, Memoirs of an Irish Ofllcer and his Family. 
By Thdodore Edgewortli esq. 3 vol. 12 mo. L'Js. 

Moral Tale'A By the late Author of the Exemplary Mother. 
12 mo. Ss. 6 d. 

^ The Metropolis; or, a Cure for Gaming. By Cervantes Hogg, 
3 vol. 15s. 

* The Loves of Cclestine and St Aubert ; a Romantic Tale, partly 
founded upon Fact. By Charles Philips. 2 vol. 19s. Gd. 

Egbert, or the Monk of Penmore. A Romance. 2 vol. 

Seabrook Village and its Inhabitants ; or, History of Mrs WoitJiy 
and her Family, munded on Facts that occurred in Dorseishhe. 7s. 

’ A Winter at St James’s, or Modem Manners. By Mrs Hamil- 
ton. 4 vol. H. 

The Philosophical Wanderers ; or, the History of the Roman 
Tribune and die Priestess of Minerva; exhibiting the Vicissitudes 
that diversify the Fortunes of Nations and Individuals. By John 
Bigland. 12 mo. 6 s. 

^ .The Irish Valet ; containing Anecdotes of scvenl eminent Cha- 
ractei<!. To uhich is prefixed" the Life of the Audioi. By the late 
C. H. Wilson esq. 5 s. 

F.^tal Ambition ; or, tlie Mysteries of the Caverns, a Romance. 
5 i gna o. .15s. 

Minionary, an Indian Talc. By Mifs Owenfon. 3 vol. 12 mo. 

ll. 1^. 

Thinks I to Myfelf j a Scrio-Iudkro-tragico-comic Talc. 2 vol, 
|?mo, los. Ci. I 



Afiuitoiid»f a fiwi the Gendein of Afi^tan Wall, lamo* f$. 

A Winter in Parif. 3 vol. ISs. 

TheTitBjif^' a vol. lamo. los* 

Ficdericy or Memoirs of my Youth. 2 vol. J2s. 

Tales of the Paffions. By Geo. Moore. Vol. II. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY. . 

Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural Hiftory Society, vol. I. for the 
Years 1808, 9, jo; with 15 Engravings, large 3vo. il. is. 

Concholo^ry, or a Natural Hiftory of Shells ; containing a new Ar. 
rangement of the Genera and Species, illuftrattd by coloured E^rav* 
iiigs executed from natural Specimens. By George Perry. Folio. 
161. 168. 

The Natural Hiftory of Briafh Infe< 5 ls, iHuftrated with coloured Fi- 
gures. By £. Donovan, F. S. S. Part 11 . vol. I. il. iis. ; or No. 
i. 28. 6d. 

Sketches of the Phyfiology of Vegetable Life. 8vo. los. 6d. 

Further Inquines into the Changes induced in Atmofpheric Air, by 
the Germination of Seeds, the Vegetation of Plants, and the Refpira- 
tion of Animals. By Daniel Ellis. 8vo. 9s. , 

La Botanique, Hiftorique et Litteraire. Par Mad. de Genlis. 2 
Tol.«i 2 mo. 108. 

PHILOLOGY. 

The DiAionary of DiftinAions, in three Alphal)etq ; containing, 

I. Words the fame in Sound, bfit of difierent Spelling and Significa- 
tion. 2. Words that vary in Pronunciation or Meaning, as accentuat- 
ed or conne6led. 3. 7 *he Changes in Sound and Senfe produced br the 
addition of the letter e» By John Murdoch. 10s. 6dr 

Pequina Chreftomathia Portuguefa ; or Portugiiefe Extra£ls, in Profe 
and Verfe, from modern Portuguefe Authors. Por P. G. de Maffarcl— 
los. 8vo. 9s. 

An Abridgement of Walker’s Critical Pronouncing DiAionary and 
Expoiitor of the Englifh Language. 6s« 

Spanifti and Eiiglifh Didlionary, under one Alphabet. By Don Fe- 
lipe Fernandez. i2mo. 15s. 


POETPY. 

Glenochel ; a deferiptive Poem. By James Kennedy 2 vol. fooli- 
cap Svo. 138. boards. 

Poems on feveral Occaftons ; confiding of Sonnets, mifccllancrns 
Pieces, Prologues and Epilogues, Tales, Imitations, &c. By Jcliii 
Taylor efq. Foolfcap 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Mufic ; a didaftic Poem, in five Cantos. Tranfijtrd from the Spa- 
iiifii of Don Thomas de Y I lartc into Enghlh Vetie, by John 


efq. Crown • 

The,Shade of Drnr)% a Vifion ; inferibed to one of the Patentees 
of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 3 s. 

The Poetical Regifter and Repofitoiy of Fugitive P/ytrv for 
and 1807. * Crown 8vo. I2e. 

Poems, chiefly Amatory. By Richard Small efq. 5s. 

Songs of the Chafe, including thofe on Racing, Shooting, Anglinj, 
Hawking, and Archcry. gs. * 
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Dunkilly th« ProSffif&ont imt otfief Poemt; wludiiw Tranlla. 
tionB foom the Gaelic. Foolfcgp 8vo. 6fi. 

Agnes, the Indian Captive, By the Rev. Jdhn Milford, A. B, 
Fooli^p Svo. ys* 

Babylon, and other Poems, By the Hon. Annahella HawLe, 
FooKeap 8vo# 68. 

A poetical EHay on the exifting State of Thtiigt, 28 , 

The Wondtrs of a Week at Bath. Ju 
Calcutta, with Notes. 5s. 

Poems. By £. B. Impey efq, Foolfeap SvO. Ss. 

Chriflina, the Maid of the boutli Seat*. By Mary Roilel MitforJ. 
8\o. 108 . 6d. 

P'M.ITICS AND POLITICAL tCOHOMY. 

The Pnnciple of Currency and Cxchanges» applied to the Report 
of the Committee appointed to examine into tlie high Puce of Bullion. 
By Coiitts Trotter efif. 38. 

A (hort StaUment of the Trade in Gold Bullion, fhowing the true 
Caiife of the general Scarcity, and confcquent high Price ol that Me- 
tal. By J. F. Kofter ofq. 33. 6d. 

A Horn Book for a Prince, or the A B C of Politics. 2^. 

An Examination of bit John Siiiclaii^s Obfervation^ on the Report 
of the Bullion Committee. By P. R. Hoate efq. 38. 6J. 

Letters on llie Affairs of Spain. By W. Burden elq. is. 6d. 
Conciliation with Amtrica the tn'e Policy of Great Biitain. By a 
Fiicnd to Bntilh Maniifaflures, is 6d. 

A View of the State of the Nation, and of the Mcafnies of the 
laft five Ycais ; fuggclled by the Speech of Pdil Giey in the Houfe of 
Lords, June 13th, 1810. By Thomas Peregrine Com teiuy elq. 58. 

Cobbc»t*8 Parliamentary Debate . Vol. 15. 16. Sc 17. Com|nrif. 
mg the whole of the Debates and Pioceedings m both Houfes during 
the laft Stilion. 

National PiofpeiPy ; a compTTtiv#' View, it varioin Periods, fhow- 
mg the prefent flouriihing and profperous Stite of the Revenue, Public 
Credit, Commenc, A^ricultinr, and Manuradu’-cs of Gicat Britiin, 
Economy in Public Expenditure, ^c. CoMerled bv fjeut. Alexander 
Keller, R. N. On a Urge fhtet copperphte imprefiioii. ^JuCd, 

The Alarms of an Anti Galilean. 

Obfcrvations on the Rcpoit of the of the of Com- 

mons, appointed to inquiie into the high Piico of Goll Buflioi. By 
Edward Thornton efq. late his Majetty's Envoy Lxtiao-dinary and 
J(diruster Plenipotentiai y to the King of Sweden. 58. 

A fhort Statement of the Trade in Gold Bullion, w^ib an Attempt 
to (how that Bank Notes aie not depreciated. 33. 8* 

Fads relative to the prefent State of the Bntifh Cotton Colonies, 
and to the Connexion of their Talents with tliofe of the Mother Coun , 

A Letter to lus Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wales, on the wd 
Benefits conferred on Ireland^ during his Grace the Duke of Kichmoild’s 
Adminiflation. By an Infhman- #8, 

I Tlioughts o ' the Emmci^ntion of the Roman Catholics. By Mr 
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Junes Cratokjr# Ibrofrly a fitnduit in the Colfcge at Maynobth. ts. 

Hints for $ Rcfptin id the Criminal Law* in a Letter ^dreffitf to 
Sir Samud Ronrilly* M. P« By a late Member of Parliament, fs. jSd. 

A plain Statement of the Bulhoo Queftion. By Dams Giddy* dq« 
M. P. as. 

The Law and Principle of Money Confidered* in a letter to W. 
HulkilTon efq- M. P« '^By John Ralthby efq. of Lincoln’s Inn* Bar- 
rifter. 48. 6d. 

Some Obfervations upon the Ar^ment drawn by Mr HufkilTony and 
the Bullion Committee* from the h^h Price of Gold Bullion. 38. 

Remarks on the new Dodrine concerning the fopj^fed Depreciation 
of our Currency* By Mr Boafe. 48. 

A Letter to J. T. Kofler efq., in which the Arguments ufed by that 
Gentleman to demonftrate that Bank Notes are not depreciated* are 
confidered and refuted. 2s. 6d. ^ ^ 

Remarks on the fuppofed Depreciation of PaJ^er Currency in Eng* 
land. By a Merchant, is. 6d. 

Hints from Holland* on the InHiiencre of tlie Continental Ratios on 
the Coinage of England, By A. W. Rutherford cfq. 28. (Sd. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, fupporting his Ar- 
guments in refutation of thofe advanced by Mr HufloffoD, on the fup- 
pofed Depreciation of our Currency. By J. M. Siordet. 28 . 6d. 

Defence of abftraft Currencies ; in Reply to the Bullion Report and 
Mr Huikiflon. By Gloccfter Wilfon efq. F. R. S. 48. 6d. 

Outline of a Plan for the better Cultivation, Security and Defence 
of the Britifh Weft Indies. By Captain Layman, R. N. 

The Subftance of a Speech made by Lieutenant-General Tarleton, 
in a Committee of the Houfe of Commons on the Army Eftimates* on 
the 4th of March, j8i i. is. 6d. 

A Conftitution of the Spanifh Nation, prefented to the Supreme 
Junta of Spain and the Indies, November i. 1809. By Alvaro Florez 
Jilftrada. Tranflated by W. Burdon. 28 . 

A full and corrcift Report of the S| oech of Sir Francis Bufdett, on 
liOrd Folkflonc's Motion refpe6Iing Ex-Offido Informations, on the 
28th of March, i8ii. 

An attempt to eftimate the Increafe of the Number of Poor, be- 
tween 1785 and .*803, and to point out its Caufis. 8vo. 

A Letter addreffed to the Houfe of Commors, on the abfolute ne- 
rtffity of an immediate Attention 10 the State of the Britifti Coin^e; 
i'n which a new, prompt, and, efficacious Remedy is propofed for its De- 
fects. By Benjamin Smart, is. 

The Dcibate on the Convention Aft in the Irifti Houfe of Com’ThonW- 
Ift 1793 ; Sitith an Appendix, coiitainmg the Convention Aft, the LeU 
icrs oft Mr Pole and Mr Hay, and the Refolutions appointing the Ca- 
tholic Committee. 33. 

An Inquiry into the paft and prefent Relations of fiaanw' 

United States of America. By the Autlior of a Letter on the 
and Difpofition of the French Oovemmer.t. 45. 

Thoughts on the Repeal of the Bank Reftnftion Law. By Payii 
prentice. 41. 



Th«ud|||^ ^ ExpvWcy of a imur: Chaiteiod 

Mr Wa^y Letter to Mr Pkt, pubjUhed in December iSoo, 
and ibon after called in and ft^prefied^ on the Stoppage of IlTues of 
Specie, by the fi^nk nf England. 4s,. 

The Speech of Randle fJackfono dehaered at the General Court of 
the Bank of England, on the aotk September 18 to, refpefting thf; 
Repot t of tlic Biumion Committee^, as., 

THEOLOOtl^ 

An Abridgement of the Ads of the General Ai|embliei of the Church 
of Scotland, from the Year 1638 to 1810 inctufive, alphabetically ar- 
ranged ; to which is fubjoined an Appendix, containing an Abridge, 
ment of all the Ads of Parliament ^elating to the Church of Scotland. 
8vo. boards. 

Sermons. By Thomas Lawrie, D. D. Minifter of Newbum. 8vo. 
108 . 6d. 

The Beneficent Woman ; a Sermon preached at Lchh, ou Sabbath, 
lOth March 1811, for the Benefit of the Female Society in that plart; 
* for the Relief of Indigent Sick Women. By John Jamiefon, D. D. 

8 VO. IS. 

Sacred Hours, chiefiy defigned to illufirate the OlHres and Dodtrinea 
of the Church of England. By J. Grant, M. A. ismo. 7s. 

A Sermon, occafioued by the Death of Mis I’nnimer ; preached at 
New Brentford, Middlofcx, on Sunday, Januaiy 6. 181 1. By the 
Rev. Thomas Hanerfield, A. M. is. 6d. 

Sunday Reficdioiis. By the Author of ^Thoughts on Affedation. 
dvo. 9s. 

The Devotional Family Bible, with Notes and llluftrations. By J. 
Fawcett, A. M. No, L is.; or Part L 78, 

A Sermon preached before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
the Abbey Chuich of Weftminfter, March 20. 18 ii. By James, 
jLoid Bifhop of Lichfield and Coventry. 4to. 2S. 

Chnft Crucified ; a Sermon, preached before the Univerfiiy of Cam. 
bridge, on Sunday, March 17. 1811. By the Rev.r C. Simeon, is. 

A calm Review of the Scripture Dodnne concerning the Perfon of 
Chnfl. By' Thomas Belfham.. 8vo. 14s. 

A Couife of Ledures, containing a Defeription and fyfiematic Ar- 
rangement of the feveral Branches of Divinity. By Heibert Marfli, 
D* D« F. R. S. Margaret Profefiur of Divinity. 

Sermons on the moft prevalent Vices. By !David Lamont# D. D 
^vol^Svo. 11.43. 

The Second Exodus ; or, B^fledions on the Prophecies of the laft 
iTimes. By the Rev. W. Etterick, 2 vol. Svo. 146* 

I A Sermon preached at Berkeley Oiapel, on the Fail Day, MarcCi 
* 20. a Ai iy ^JBy. J[. A. JBusfield, A. M. is. 6d. 

*Narfe rwlms Evangelized, in a continued Explaoation ; wherein are 
feen, the *Unity of Divine Tnith, the Harmony of the Old and New 
Tefiament, knd the peculiar Dodrioes of Chnftianity, in Agreement 
with the Experience of Bblievers la all Ages. By Richard Baker. 
jZf. 




Eccle&fticat l^ipogniphy ; i CoHediioii of one liu«drrf Vii#t 6 S 
Churches Ip,, iHiji neighbourliopjd of Londou, with ^pefcriptions, .Koysl 
4to, 4!. 41; I imperial 4to» 6l. ds. 

An Accout^ of the. Kingdom of Nepaul ; being the Subftance of 
ObCervadons made during a tiliflion in that Country in 1793. By Co« 
lonef W. Kirkpatrick. Royal 410. 2L tzs. 6d. 

The Chorographical Defcriptioii, or Survey, of the County of De- 
von. By Triliram Rifdon. 8 vq* ids. 

An Account of the paft and prcfent State of the Ille of Man ; in- 
cfnding a Sketch of the, Mineralogy and Outline of its Law?, with the 
Privileges enjoyed by Strangers, and a Hittory of the liland. By G- 
Woods. 8 VO. ios. 6d. 

Aft authentic Defeription of the Kennet and Avon Canal ; ‘.vith Ob- 
fervations on the prefent State of the inland Navigation of the WeUvrn 
and Scutheni Counties. 2s. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall, illudrated with Notes, by the Ute T. 
Tomkiii cfq. M. P. Now iirft publifhed from the original ManuferipU 
by Francis Lord de Dundauville. 4to, il. ija.6d. ^ Large paper^ 

2 !. IOS. 

A View of the prefent State of Sicily ; its rural Economy, Popu- 
lation, Produce, &c. From a Survey of the Profeflbr of Agriculture 
i-ji the Royal Academy, Palermo. By F. W. Vaughan cfq. 410. 
il. 118 . 6d. 

The Thames; or Graphic llluflrations of Seats, Villas, Public 
Buildings, and t>ifturcfque Scenery on the Banks of that River. En- 
graved by W. B. Cooke, from Drawings by Samuel ()wen efq. 2 vol. 
•Imperial 8 VO. 3I. 36. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Exploratory Travels through the Weftem Territories of North A- 
incrica ; coraprifing a Voyage from St Louis, on the Mifliiippi, to the 
Sources of that River, and a Journey through tiie Interior of Louifia- 
na and the North-eaftern Provinces of New Spain ; performed in the 
Years 1805, 1806, and 1807, hy order of the Government of the 
United States. By Zebulon Montgomery Pike, Major of the 6th Re- 
giment U. S. Infantry. 410. 

A Tour in quell of Genealogy, through feveral parts of Wales. 
8vo, I2S. ; or, with the tirll impreifions of the Plates, iSs^. 

A general Hillory and Cnlle^^ion of Vm^ages and 'rravels. By Ro- 
bert Ke|r, F. R> S. 8c F. A, S. £diii- No. 1. £c 2. 6$. each. 

Pinkerton’s geuer*;! Cv-ucCliuii of Voyages and Travels. Paj:t 
IOS. 6d. . 

Travels in the South of Spai»i, in 1809 and 1810. By William 
cob efq% M. P- F. R. S. 4to, 3]. js, ; Large pa >cr, 4I. 4s. y 
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JSisill fyvpasrtj^ Ijjf J^ C. Dm JBomjfjb^ No» 10. Nassan^Sfrett^ Soho, 

HUtoire ae PArt pftr les Monumens, d^uis sa d^adcnce’au 
quatri^me si^e jusqu’a son renoureilem^rt au seizieme. Par 
M. S^roux d’Aginc6utt. Roynl foUor Nes; 1. 2: & 3.; con- 
taining! each, 18 Plates; with Letterpj^ess Descriptions. Price 
to Subscribers 2/. 2s. per Number, bitto, vellum Paper, proof 
Plates, at 4/. 49 , — This very ifUeresting *w(rrhy tvAicA is in a for~ 
•ward state o/* pifblication^ will he eom^etei in 24 nmibcrs. 

Voya^ Pittoresque dfe Constantinople et des Rives du Bos- 
phorc, aapres Ics desscins de M. Melling, Imperial Atlas Size. 
No. 5. & 6*. at 8/. 8s. each. Ditto, proof Plant, 12/. 12s. 

Voyaye Pittoresque de TEspagne. Par Alex, De Laborde. 
Royal Folio. Nos. 15. IG. & 17. at \L 16s. each. Ditto, vel- 
lum Paper, proof l^lates, 4/. 14s. 6d. 

Peinturcs de \'ases Antiques, vulgnirement apjH'los Etrnsque^- # 
fivec Figures, gravers par Clcncr, ot accoinpagnees de ToxIOh 
par Miliin. llojal Folio. 25 Numbers cojuplete. Plain 
39/. 7s. 6d. Ditto, coloured Plat(‘G, 91/. 7s, (kl. 

Description des N<ui\eaiix Jardiiis de la Fraiuc et dc ses An- 
riens Chateaux. Par Alex. De I-»iiborde. Fi^lio, veUum Pa- 
lmer, with Plates. No. 1. to 8. inclusive, at 2/. 2s. each. 

iLes IJliacees. Par llcdoute. Royal J olio, vdluin Paper, 
coloured Plates. No. 47. to 51. inrlusi\e, at 2L 12s. 6d. pei 
Number. 

Tableau Ilistoriquc de la Cuoirc de la Revolution de France, 
depids 1792 jusqu’a 1794, accoin})agiie d’uii Atlas Mllitaire. 
3 voi. 4to. 5/. *5s. — This vny ctinous vootk has been sii})j)riSied 
iy order of the French OovernnienL 

Plantes de la France. Par .Tannic St Hilaire. 4 to. Vel- 
lum Paper, coloured Plates. No. 54. ]/. Js. 

Nouvelle Collection d'Aiabesques pour la Decoration des Ap^ 
partemens. l^ar Poussin et Guyot. 4 to. Boaids, 2/. 2&. 

UEvangile de Jesus Christ. 4to. Plu***^! aU d by Outliiic En- 
gravings fnmi the olil Masters, and Edited by Eaiidoa, Vci- 
lum Paper in Boards. 6/, 

Les Amours dc Psyche. Folio. Illustiated by Outline En- 
gravings after Raphael. Vellum Paper. IJoaj-di" 6/. 

VCvage Pittoresque de la Gr^*e. Par M. de Choiscul-Gouf- 
her. Iloyal Folio. Vol. 2. Pait 1. with Plates. Boards. bL 10s, 

[ Relation de TEgypto. Par Abd-Allatif Mecleciii Arabe de 
Bagdad. Traduite et enrichie dc Notes par Siivcstre dc iSacy. 
-Ditto, vellum Paper. Boards. 4/, 4s. 

'Xandon, QSuvres de Pousdu. VoJ. 2. 4 to. Boards, 2/. 

„ ■ Folio. Boanls, 4/. 

■ ' - — * GEuvres de Raphael. Vol. 7. 4 to. Boards, 2/. 

„ — ■■■■■ Folio, lioarrli, l/. 



Les Plantes usuellesdo la Firance. Par Roques. S^ndeSU 
dition. 4to- 2 VqI. ' Many coloured Plates. 12/. l2Si. 

Mus^e tlest Monumens Francois, par Lenoiri^ Portraits des 
Homines cfiJebres. ^vo. vol. 1. 1/. ' 

London, Annales clii Musce. 8vo. Vol. 17. 1/. 16s.. 

Krofft, llccucil d’Architecture Civile. Folio. Nos. 19. and 
20. at 10s. each. This wi'k is namjhushed* 

~ Plans dcs plus beaux Jardins Pittoresqlies de Prance, 

d’Anjrlet^Tre tt d’Allemagne. Oblong Folio. 12 Numbei«4 
complete, Russia backs and corners. 4/. 10s. Ditto, fine 
Paper, in Numbers, price 8/. 8s. 

L’Alninn.ich dc Dames, for 1811. Vellum Paper, with fine 
Plates. 10?. ()d. 

Dirtionnai 10 des Theatres. Vol. 5. & 6. iTTis. 

A^oyage Commercial ot Politique iinx Indcs Orientales, peij'- 
dant 1803, 4, 5, 6 et 7. Par R. Henouard de Saintc Croix s 
enrithi de Cjirtes par Mentelle et CSionlaire. 3 vol. 8vo. 1/. l€s. 

Arcln\es des Dccouvoitcs et dcs Inventions nouveUes fidUtl, ' 
en 1S09. b\o. 12 n. 

La Partheneide, Poemc. 12mo. 8s. Ditto, vellum, Paper^ 
]6s. 

Voyage aux lies de Tenerifie, la Trinity, &c. pendant 1790, 
1797 ot 1798, par Andre Pierre Ledru. Accompagne de Notes 
par Sonini. 2 \ol. 8vo, avec Cartes. 1/. 

De rinflucnco dts Croisades sur FEtat des Peuplcs de TEu* 
rope. Par Choiscul d’AilJecourt. 8vo. 10s. 

Description de Londre^s et de ses Edifices. Par Barjaiid et 
I^andoii. 8 VO, with Plates. \h 10s. 

Fetes a TOccasion du Manage de Napoleon. 8vo. Plates* 
16s. 

Landon, Rccueil des Ouvrages de Peinture, &c. Cites dans^la 
Rapport du Juiy sur les prix decennaiix, exposes le 25 Aoat 
1810. 8vo. Pkites. 14s. 

— Choix de Biographies anciennes et moderhes a TUs- 
age de la Jeiuicsse, avec Portraits. 12mo. 6 livraisons, Ibrm- 
ing two volumes. 1/. 

Qiiebtions Expliquees )x>ur les Jeunes Ofliciers sur la Fortifi-* 
cation de Compagne. Par Fobse. 1 vol. 3s. 

Afiinites Electives, loman. Trad, dc rAUemand de Goethe* 

3 vol. 12b. 

Ottilie, romSn. Trad, de Goethe. 2 vol. 8s. 

Fiore des Jeunes Per'^onnes. 1 vol. Plat 's. 7s. 

Reflexions sur TEtat dii Genre Hiunaiu. 1 vol. Sb. — ® 

Essai sur Ic Trentcvini, a^cc quclqiies Methodes probables 
pour y jouer avontagcuseuient. 8vo. 2« Edition. 10s. 

Tige de Myrte et Bouton de Rose, Histoire Orieiitul. 8vo. 

2 ^ol. I/. Ifc* 
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'Ekwe de M< d’Orieiiu ^ l!laiaid^ie» ‘Swfftt^Aauaa. 3^ 
Guillory Cbanoine de Pari^* 2s» 6d« 

Lan^oiii Salon de 1808/ V^9» 

Cdlectbn Akregte des VovaM) And^a ot Modernes au- 
tpur du Monde. 8vo. With Mi^and Plates. 12 voL 8/. 8s. 

Traite de rEducadon dcs Moutons* Far Chambon de 
2 voL 8vOk 1/. 4s. 

Syst^me Sexuel des Vcgetaux de linnC} traduit en Francois 
par Tolyclerc. 2^ Edition, revue corr^^ et augment^e. bvo. 
2 voL 1/. 48. 

Essais aur la V^tatkm conddere dims le Developpement des 
Bourgeons. Par Aub. du Pctit-Thouars. 8vo. lOs* 

Voyage a Tile de Tine, par 2^ony. 1 vol. 8vo, with a 
Map. 8s. 

Abr^ de THistoire de France depuis Clovis jusques y com^ 
pris le Kegne de Louis XVI. One de 186 Sujets historiques 
et portraits, graves en toille^douce. l2ino. S vol. 18s. 

Tableau Statistique de la Monarchic Autrichienne, aa Com* 
\nencement de la Guerre presente. Par Raymond et Roth. 
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Aut. L Tike Dramatic Works of JoJm Ford ; xvitk an latro^ 
duction and Dxplanaionf Notes^ By llcairy Weber JOsq* 
> 3 Vol. 8vo. pp» 950. l^inburgh and London. 1811. 

A LL true lovers o£ English poetry have been long in love with 
the dramatists of 9be time of Elizabeth ana Janies ; and 
must have been sensibly comforted by their late restoration to 
some degree of favour and notoriety. li* there was any good 
reason imieed to believe, that the notice which thc'y have recent- 
ly attracted |)rocccd(^ from any thing but that iiidii-criininato 
rage for editing ana annotating by wtikh tlie times are 

soliappily distinguished, we should be disposed Xo hail it v% the 
most tinequivoeal symptom of improvement in public taste that 
has yet occurred to reward and animate our labours. At all e- 
vents, however, it gives us a chance for such an iinprcvcnicnt, 
by placing in the hands of many, who would not otherwise have' 
heard of them, some of those beautiful performance'* which we 
have always regarded as among the most pleasing ftnd cliaiac- 
teristic productions of our native genius. 

Ford certainly is not the best of those neglected w'ritcrs, — nor 
Mr Weber by anv means the best of their recent cditoi*s ; bul 
vfe cannot resist the opportunity which this publication s.'ems to 
oSbrd, of saying a word or tw^o of a class of writers, whom we 
have long worshipped in secret with a sort of idolatrous veAera- 
tion, and now find once more brought flurwavd as candiSiatcs 
ft>r public applause. The aera to which they ^belong, ^ 
has idways appeared to us by far the brightest in the bitflj^y of 
EjigJish literature, — or indeed of human intellect and capacity. 
'ITiere never was, any where, any lik<J the bis:ty or seventy 
yea^ that elapsed from the middle-* m Elizabeth'^ icigri to the 
period of the Restoration. In point of reel fbree^nd originality 
irOif x\iij. NO. 36. T * of 
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of }TC'.tiu*s neither dgo of Pericles, nor tlie Ago of Augustus, 
rior the thnie:^ of .£^cn X, nor of Louis XI V,. can come at allJnto 
c;mnparLSou : '.f()r, in that shoit periotU we shall find the names 
of ainioat ftTi very great men that this nation has ever pro- 
duced, — tire names of Shakespeare, and Bacon, and Spenser, 
and Sydney, ^-and Hooker, and TayJor, and Barrow, and llji- 
kinli, — and Kapiev, and Milton, and Cuilworlh, and Hobbes, 
and many others men, all of them, not merely of great talenli> 
and accompli jinients, bnt of vast compass and reach uti- 
derstaijdlng, fiJul of minds truly creative and original hot pt*F- 
locting mt by ihe ilelicacy of their taste, or digesting know- 
ledge by llic justiic^a of their reasonings ; but making vast and 
1 ubstantiid additions to the inaU^rials upoft which tas^e uikI r0i- 
^ on muht hti t iiller he cmpkiycd, — and enlarging, to an incredi- 
ble anti tuip^iialiektl o.tem, ucth llic stores and the resources 
of the human facilities. 

^V•be:her the brick concussion which was given to mail’s' 
minds by tlie force of the Reformation, had muri) efibet iu pro- 
ducing this sudden development of Britisli^ genius, we canimt 
undertake to determine. For our. own part, we slioiild l>e. ra- 
ther inclined to hold, that the ilefornuuion itself was but one 
tvniptoni or olJcct of that great spirit i>f progression and im- 
provement which liiid been set 'in operiitioii by deeper and more 
general cauKcs, and wliicli afterwards blossomed^ out into tliis 
splendid harvest ol’ authorship. But whatever may have been 
the causes tliat determined the appearanee of these great wwks, 
the fact is ceiUiiii, not only that iluy ap[)carcd togetliier in great 
irtimbci J, l)ut that they possosstd a common character, which, 
lU spite oi’ the groat diversity of their subjects uiul designs, 
would have made liieru be classed together as the >vorks of the 
order or description of men, c\en if they had appeared at 
the incest (ilsnmt intervals of time. 'I'lny are the works of Giants — 

and of Giiuitr. of oiie nation and family i and their character- 

iitic? arc, gi fat ibree, boldness and originality ; togetlier with a 
ccTtaiii iac‘imt.s of English peculiarity, which distinguishes them 
iiom all those perforjuances that liavo siiicc been produced upon 
a more vague aiid general ide.i of European e^ccellenctu liieit' 
riUdderi appearance,, indeec^ in all this splendour of native hi- 
3 tUJ?Sance, cun only be compared to what happens on the break- 
ing up 0^ vir^iii soil,-^whcre all indigenous plants spring lip 
at iwtcc^lMh a rank and irrepfeas^e fertility^ tintk display \^ut- 
evei^^^^H.nliar qt excellent in the^r nature, on a-ftcalc thc^niost 
‘COlUlj(^^ou;i and magnificent. The crops .are ind^cl^ so* 
cl^ ds ivlioi’e a more exhausted mould has bfen>stmml^cd by 
^siematic ciUtiviuioQ, nor so profiuible, as, wb^e 
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has beefi vaiicd by a judicious odrubiturc of exotica, and accom* 
iikodntecl to tbe demands of the universe, by the conihiiiationa 
of an unlimited trade. But to thpso whoso chief object of ad- 
miration 1*4 the livJn /4 jiower and energy of vegctaticai, uiid who 
taki* delight in contf^iuiiljting the various forms of her iiulbrced 
aiul natural perlecJon, no spectacle can be more lith, spleiulid, 
or attractive. 

In the limes of wliich wc are speaking, classical learning, 
tliough it had inaile great nrogress, had ly no means bocouu' 
an exclusive study; and tlie antients had not yet been pcrnui- 
ted to subdue lucJi’s minds to a sense of hopeless infciitnity, c i 
to condemn tlic modevni to tlic lot of humble imitators. Tlicj 
were resorted to, rather to iurnish nnteiiaK and occasional or- 
naments, than as nioilels for the geiuTid *^tylc <'f co!upc^!ti(/n ; 
uiid, while they enriched the inmgin tiiyij, and insensibly im- 
proved tin* taste of tlu'ir suecossora, they did not at all rcbtraiii 
their freedom, or impair tlieir originality. No common stand- 
ard had yet been creeled, to wdiicli all the works of £uic>peaij 
genius wore lec^uircd to conform ; and no general authority was 
acknowledged, by wLidi all private or loceJ ideas of excellence 
must submit to be corrected. Jloth readers and outliors ware 
comparatively few in numljcr. The former were iiiiinitcly less, 
critical than tliey have since Wonie; and the latter, if iJjc*'' 
were not less solicitous about fame, were at leabt much lets jea'- 
ons and timid as to the l^azard^ which attended iu puxsui). 
Men, indeed, seldom tooL to writing in those days, unless ihev 
had a great deal of matter to cGmumnicate ; ariU neitlier ima- 
gined tliat tliey could make a reputation, by delivering coinmon- 
pkices in an elegant manner, or that the substantial value of 
llieir sentiments would be disregarded for a little rudemss orne- 

a ince in the finishing. They were habituated, thcrclbre, 
to depend ujk»n their own resources, and to draw iipoii 
tliem vdthout ftar or anxiety ; and foliov ed the dictates of their 
own taste and judgment, without standing in awe of the an- 
tieuts, of tlieir reack'rs, or of each oilier. 

The acfaievemeiifs of Bacon, a^nd of tho^e who set free oui- 
understandings fropi ilie s-hticUes cf Pjpal find of tyrannical 
imposition, atibrd suillcicnt evidence of tlio benefit which re- 
sulted to the reasoning faculties from tliL happy independ- 
ence of the first gi’eat w ritei’s of this nation. But its advan- 
lagoB wwc, if possible, still more conspicuous in the' uiere li- 
terary chaweter of their .productions, The quantity of bright 
ihot^kts, oi' original images;, md aplepdid expressions, which 
thejr poured forth upon every .occudon, and by which il- 
loqtiinat^ and' gdunad tiu\dajr^es2; and niosb rugged tojiics to 
. ‘ . T 2 * which 
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which they had happctied to turn themselves, is such os . hue 
nev^r been equajlod in any other age or country ; and places them 
at least as high, in point of fancy and imagination, as of force 
of treason, or comprehensiveness of understanding. In^^this, 
highest and most com}}rehensiyc sense of the word, a great 

S ortion of the writers we have alluded to were Pods : and, 
out going to those who composed in )notre, and chiefly for 
purposes of delight, we will venture to assert, that there is in 
any one of the prose folios of Jeremy Taylor more fine fancy 
and original imagery — more brilliant conceptions and glowing 
expressions — more new figures, and new applications of old fi- 
gures — more, in short, of the body and the soul of poetry, than 
in all the odes and the epics that have since been produced in. 
Europe. There are large portions of Harrow, and of Hooker and 
Bacon, of wliicli we may spy nearly as much : Nor can any * 
one have a tolerably adeejnate idea of the riches of our Inngunge 
and our native genius, who lias not made himself acquainted 
with the prose wTifers, as well as, the poets, of this memorable 
period* 

The civil wars, end the HinnlicLsm by which they w'cre fos- 
tered, checked all tins fine bloom of the imagination, and gave 
a ditter(*nt and less attractive character to the energies wliich 
they could not extinguish. Yet, these w'cre the timt^S’ that ma- 
lurecl and drew forth the dark, but pow^erful genius of such 
men as (-h'omwell, and Hnrrisoii, and Fleetwood, &c. — the 
milder and more gcSieroits enthusiasm of Blake,, and Hutchison, 
and Hambden — and tlio stirring and indefatigable spirit'^f ^m, 
and Hollis, and Vane — and the chivalrous and accomplished 
loyalty of Strafford and Falkland, at the same time that they 
stimulated arid repaid the severer stuvlios of Coke, and Selden, 
and Milton. The drama, however, w\as entirely destroyed, and 
has never since regained its honours; and poetry, in general,* 
lost its ojuse,* and its majesty and force, s^long with its copious- 
ness and originality. 

The Restoration made tilings still w^orse : for it broke down 
the barriers of our literary independence, and reduced us to a 
province of the great republic of Europe. The genius and 
jfiincy which lingered through the usurpation, though soured 
and blighted by the severities of that inclement season, were 
still .f^naine English genius and fancy ; and owned' no allegi- 
ance to any foreign authorities. Biit the Re^o*’atfon brought 
in a French taste upon us, and wl^t was called a. da&sical arid 
a polite taste; arid the wings of our English Muses were clijmed 
and trimmed, and their flightsT inflated, at the. expens^i pt all 
that was peculiar, and much Ot what yma briAtest in tlieir 
The King jmd his couitiers, during their long e;xile, 

liad 
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had of course imbibed tlic ta^e of their J>rotectovs j and, 
ing from the gay court of FmK«, with soiiicthing of that addi* 
tiohal profligacy that belonged tc) their outcast and adventurer 
charaetcr, were likely enough to be revolted by the peculiarities, 
' and by the very excellences, vt out native literature. The 

f raud ,and sublime tone of our grcalor poets, Hj|p)i:ared to them 
ull, morose ami gloomy j arid the .fliic pky <i4*thdr . rich and 
unrestrained fancy, mere childishness and folly : while their fre- 
quent lapses and ])erpetual irregularity weic; set down as dear 
indications of barbarity and igiioi’ance. Such sentiments, too, 
were natural, w^e must admit, tor a few dksi{xatcd .and witty 
men, accustomed all their days to the regulated sjdciidour of a 
‘Court— to the gay and heartless gallantry of French manners — 
and to the. imposing pomp aiuY brillihnt regularity of I‘'i*onch 
poetry. But, it may appear somewhat more unaccountr.ble, 
that tijcy should have been able to impose their sentiment*; up- 
on the great body of the nation. A court, indeed, never luisi 
so much influence as at the moment of a restoration : But the 
influence of an English court has been but rardy clisceroible 
in tlie literature of the country; and had it not been for the 
peculiar circumstrnccs in which the narion was then placed, 
WT believe it would have r' sisfed this attempt to imturalize ib- 
rcign notions, as sturdily us it was done on aJinost every other 
occasion. 

At this particular moment, however, the native Etcrafarn 
of the ccinitry iind been sunk into a very Yov/ ahd feeble 
state by .<lhe rigours of the usurpation, — the best of its re- 
cent models laboured under the rey)rofU'h of VcpubJicanism, — 
and the coarfievs were not only dispf,.scil to f.ee all its peculi- 
arities with an eye of sc^^rn aiid aversik>ij, but bail eveii a good 
deal to say in favour of that very opposite style to which they 
had been habiuialed. It w’^as a witty, and a jip’ir.id, and a 
spieiitiid stylci. It -showTd more scholarship and art, than the 
luxuriant jieHigcncc of tlie old English school; aiul \ :i-. not 
only free from many of its hazards aiui some of 'is li'iurs, bat 
posscss^^d merits of its uw'u, of a character more -ly jucase 
those who had then the pov/cr of . confevring cei^brity, ^ r con- 
demning to derision. Then it was a style wdiith it peculiarly 
easy -to justify by argument; and in supp'ut of v\liich, great 
aurhoriUes, as wx*H as imposing rccsoas, w'cic always ready to bp 
produced. It came ujkju us with the air end thc,» preiensiqa of 
being the style ol*calti\atcd: Europe, i^nd a true cc,py of the style 
ot polished aiitiquityf England, , on the other hand,' had had 
but little intercourtie w ith llie rest of the world for a Consider- 
able period bf time : idcr language v/Ojs not at alT studied on 
jtluj Oputinent, and her native authors hud hot been taken into 

. T i* accoiud 
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occolpt io Jfornung those ideal standards of excellence Trliich 
lintl bocti i^eijltTy constnict^ in Frjincc and Italy npon the au- 
thority of Oie .Jiotnan classics, and of their own most celebrated . 

'Whon the comparison came to be made, tlierefore, 
it is Ofiiigjr to imagine that' it should generally be thought to be 
very much to our flisailvaiitagc, to understand how the 
great multitude, even among ourselves, slioultl be dti^zlcd with 
pretensions of the ihshionable style of writing, and actually 
icel ashamed of their own, richer and mrji*o varied productions. 

It would greatly exceed cur limits to describe accurately the 
pfuticulars in which this new Continental style differed from our 
did insular one : Kut, for oiu* present pui^osc, it may he enough 
perhaps to say, lhai it was more w'oridly, and indre townish, — 
Iiolding more of rensm), ,and ridicule and authority — more ela- 
borate and more assuming — addressed more to tno judgment 
than to the feelings, hud somewhat ostonlatioiisly arcf)mmo- 
to the habits, or supjiosed Inibits, of persons in fashion- 
able life. Instead of tcmlcmess and fancy, we had satire and 
sophistry — artifirial declamation, in place of the spontaneous 
ahimolions of genius — and for the universal language of Shake- 
speare, the personalities, the party politics, and the brutiil ob- 
icrnities of Diydcn. Nothing, indeed, can better characterize 
the change which had taken place in- cur national taste, than 
tho altc||tioris and additions which this eminait person presimi- 
rd — ana^hdught it necessary — to make on the productiorts of 
. '•ihrtkcgpeare aiidMilton. 7'lic heavini^ss, the coarseness, and the 
bdmlmst of th.dt abominable traves^c, in whicli he lias exhibit- 
ed the Parndke I^ost in the fonn of an opera, and the atroci- 
ous indelicacy and compassionable stupidity of the new charac- 
ters with which he has polluted the qicliantrd solitude of Mi- 
randa and Prosperd in tlic Tempest, arc Such instances of de- 
generacy hs -we would be apt. to impure rather to spnie tran- 
hior.t haiircination in the nuihor himself, than to the general 
prevalence of any systeinatic/bad Uiste in tlie public, didVe not 
know that \Vycherly and his coadjutors were in the Juibit of 
converting tl‘e neglected drauias of fieauriidnt and Iletchqr jn- 
to popular )playr., merely by leaving cut all the rcmantic s^'dat- 
neas of their clmracters — ^iiirnmg their melodious blank verse 
into vulgar prose — and aggravating tiic indelicacy pf . their lower ^ 
charaeters, by lending a more tlisgusling iruleceu^ tp the Whole f 
dmmatk perso7ia*n ‘ , \ • , ' . m . ^ , 

' l>ryiUii vvas, beyond idl caparison, the greatest poet of his 
Own day ; and, cmhicxl-jf^Jihe a vigorous ana di^iirsivp 

.,;^imiginaiian, and possessing alpastcry over nis Jailigutec wh)^ 
iuater writer Kaa attained, it he luid knoWii rmtliin^ofTOm^ 
pture, and bt en left to form hintseK' on the mcdole of S:.KakcBpeare,^. 

‘ ‘ . Spenser 
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%9nser and MUfon; or jf be im] liypd in the countrr, j\t a 
fii^stajice from the ptdlutioiis c:' courts, fections and^ playhouses, 
tiere is reason to tbihfc that he would Imve bulk iip the piirc 
and school , of English poetry ^ firmly, as to nave 

>Qade ii impossible for fashion, cf Cajirice, or prejudice of any 
sort, ever to have re^tjxl any othej* popular pur owii 

inhabitants. As it is, he has not written one Jinastljat i? pathetic, 
and very few that c;in be consid^cd fis siiWfine. 

Addison, however, was the cOiistflnmaCion of this Continental 
^tvlc ; and if it had not been redeemed hbout the same time by 
the fine talents of Pope, would probably Wo so flif discredit- 
ed it, os to Imve brought us back to bur original faith .half a 
<entury ago. The extreme caution, timidity and flatness of 
jliis author in his poeticiil compositious — the narrowness of 
his range in poetical sontimc'nfc and diction, and the utter .want 
f iuier of passion or of briUianry, render it difficult to believo 
that he wuo born under the' sain*'^ sun with Shakespeare, and 
.wrote bat a cenliiry afler him. IIis l:nne, at this day* stands 
?^ole!y upo)j iho (Idicacy, the modest gayety -iuid ingeniouj? 
purity of his prose style ; — for the occusioiinl elegance and 
'“in all ingeniuty of.his peems can never rcdocni the pover- 
ty of their diction, and the tameness of their conception. P()pc 
hicompariibly more spirit and lasle and animation: but 
!’o]>o is a satirist, and a monilist, and a v/it., and a critic, 
aiul a line v/riter., much more than he is a pocU He has ab 
the delicacies and projjvioli^'S and felicities of diction — but ho has 
r.pt a great deal of fancy, and scjirceiy ever .touches any of the 
.greater passions. Ho is iy)uch the bestj we think, of flie classical 
.t,a)iulneiital school 5 bnt he is not to be corapareil with the nia.v 
tvvs — nor with the pupils — of tliut Old English one iVom which 
there had bcHjn to lamentable an apostasy. There arc no pic * 
‘taiva of nature or of simple oiuodon ki ajl his writings. He is 
tiie poet of town life, jfnd of jiigh life, and of literary life ; and 
s \enis so much afraid of incurring ridicule by I he display of na- 
tural fijfeh’ng or unregulated fancy, that it is difficult not to ima- 
djiai: lie thought such ridicule would have been very wxill 
Weeted. , 

best Continental poets, on 

ibis desertion of our own great (wigiiials, is ct^pied in the Hglrtor 
piec^ of Prior. That tone of polite raill'.'ry— that airy, rapid, 
pktnr^cjsq^iSe narrative, mixed up ot‘ wit and naivde — Uiat style, 
iO short, of good coiiversadon, concentratcfi into ilovylug and po- 
lished veVis^, waa rot within the vein of our native poets, anti 
prbWbly never w^ have been known among U8,; if we had 
been Jeit to ovm resources. It is lamentable, that this* 
:s^^hkb aibnc was wbrtli borrowing, is die only thing which h(W J|pt 
\ " T 4' ' ‘ been 
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beeii retainedj^ ' The tales and Ihtle apologies of Plri'or are still 
the onlr examples of this style in our langiiage. 

With the ^ts of Queen Anne this foreign school attained the 
summit of its reputation ; and has ever since^ we think^bem 
decHnitigy though by slow and almost imperceptible gradations. 
Thomson w^as the first writer of any eminence who seceded 
from it, and made some steps back to the force and animation 
of our original poetry. Thomson, however, was educated in 
Scotland, where the new style, we believe, had not yet become 
familiar ; and lived, for a long time, a retired and unambitious 
life, with verv little intercourse with those who gave the tone in 
literature at the jieriod of his first appearance. Thomson, ao 
Cordingly, has idways been i:)opulsr with a much wider circle of 
readers, than either Pope or Addison ; and, in spite of-consider- 
able vulgarity and signal cuinbrousness of. diction, has drawn, 
even from tlic fastidious, a much deeper and more constant ad- 
miration. 

Young exhibits, we think, a curious combination, or con- 
trast ratlicr, of the two slvles of which we have l>een speak- 
ing, .Though incapable either of tenderness or passion, he had 
a richness and activity of fancy that belonged rathcT to the days 
of Janus and Elizabeth, iban to those of George and Anne; •— 
but then, instead of indulging it, the older writers would 
have done, in easy and playliil inventions, in splendid deseripr 
tions, or glowing illustrations, he is led by the restraints and 
esiablisbod tiaste of his age to work it up into straiiu^d and fan- 
tastical epigrams, or into cold and revolting hyperboles. Instead 
of letting it flow gracefully on, in an easy and sj)arkling current, 
he perpetually forces it out in jets, oj- inaites it stagnate in tbrniaJ 
canids and tliiuking it necessary to write like Pope, when the 
bent of his genius led him rather to copy wlmt was best in Cow- 
ley and most lanUistic in Shakespeare, he has produced some- 
thing which excites wonder instead of a<ftniration, and Is felt by 
every one to be at once ingenious, incongruous and unnatural. 

After Young, there was a plentiful lack of poetical talent, 
down to a peii(Kl comparathTly recei:t. Akenside and Gray, 
indeed, in the interval, discoverctl a ftew way of imitating’ the 
antients and Collins aiul Goldsmith produced some small spe^/ 
cimens of exquiiiite and original }x>ctry. At last, Cowper threw 
gft‘ th|J 5 :^vhoJe truniniels of French criticism and artificial refine- 
men^^and, setting at defiance all the imagiimi-y requisites of 
poci^td diction and dabsical iniagerj' — dignity of style, and 
of phraseology — veiitureoto Write’ again with the foroe 
;|IW. the freedom whicfi ibrmed tlie great chfumteristic of the 
!pl5 school of English literature, and had Keen so unhappily sa- 
v'^ifict'd, upwards of a cenpary before, Cowper had many 
, faults, 
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and some mdiGal dedetendes ;-^ut this ■atoned for illL 
'liliere was something acc.delightd^;^ refreshing, in sedng n». 
Itiral phrases and natural images again diqikdng their un forced 
graces, and waving their unpruned heads in the entrhanied 
gardens 6 f poetry, that no one oonqilaintd of tlie taste display- 
ed in the selection ;^and CoMrper % and is likely to contimie, 
the most pc^mlai* of all wlio have^wi^ttbi for-tlie present or the 
last generations ^ . • 

Of the poets who have come after him, we cannot, indeed^ 
say that they have attached themselves to the school of Pope 
and Addison ; or that. they have evert failed to show a much 
stronger predilection for the native beauties of their great pre- 
decessorss Southey, and Wordsworth, and Ckileridge, and 
Miss Baillie, have ail of them copied the. manner of pur older 
|)oets ; and, along with this indication of good taste, have given 
great proofs of original aenius. The misfortune is, that their 
copiers of those, great originals, are all liable -to the charge of 
extreme affectation. They do not write as those great poets 
would have written : they merely mimic their manner, and ape 
their peculiarirics ; — and conscqiioJitly, though they profess to 
imitate tlie freeest and ipost careless of all versifiers, their style 
is more remarkably and offensively artificial tlian that of any 
otner class of writers. ITiey have mixed in, too, so much of 
the maiikish bwie of pastoral innocence and babyish simplicity, 
with a sort of pedantic eUiphasls and ostentatious glitter, that 
it W difficult not to be disgusted with tlu’ir perversity, and with 
the solemn self^’ornplaceiicy, and keen and vindictive jealousy, 
W’itli which they have put in their claim tor public admiratiom 
ButAve have said enough elsewhereofthe faults of these authors; 
and shall only add, at present, that, notwithstanding- till thesP 
faults, llicrc is a fertility and a fbrcei> a warmtli of feeling and 
an exaltation of imagiiialion, about them, which clt^ssos them, 
in our es^timation, will/ a much higher order of poets than the 
followers of Drycleii and Addismi ; and justifies an anxiety for 
their lame, in all the admirers of Milton and Shakespeare. 

Of Scott, 01’ of Campbell, we netxi scarcely say any thing, with 
reference to our present object, alter the very copious acx*ount$ 
wc*have givcai pf them on former occasions. The former pro- 
fesses to copy something a go<?d deal older than what we, con- 
skloi’ as. the golden age of J^nglLsli poetry,— and, in retdity, ha^ 
copiitl every style, and borrowed iroin every manner that has 
prevailed, fixjm the times of Chaucer to his ow’n, — ^illummatii^ 
and uniting, iir not liarinouizing them all, by a force of colpur- 
iiig, and a" rapidity pf .succcssicmi which is not to be Inet vrith 
m any-of his many models. The latter, we think,’ Can scarcity 
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be said to have cic^ied bis pathos^ or. bis 
dels whatever^ either recent or early* . The exquisite harmony of 
hisversiilHsationf.isclabora^l) perhap» from the Castle of Ind(> 
lcnee.,jQf: Thomson, and die serious pieces of Goldsmith ^hd it 
aeetn[a.lO\be;his misfort^^ iK^t.to be able to reconcile hrmseli' 
torahy thing which he cannot reduce, within the limits of this 
elaborate harmony* ” This ^tyeme fastidiousness, and the lirnit- 
adpn of his elTm'ts to diemes pf unbroken tenderness or siiblim* 
ity, dUtinguish him from the^ oirclcss, prolific and .miscellin<y 
ous authors of our primitive poetry ; — while the enchanting soft- 
ness of hispathetjc passages, and the power and originalUy of Ips 
more sublime conceptions, place him at a still greater distance 
from the wits, as they truly called themselves, of Charles II. and 
Queon Anne. 

'XV'e do not know what other apology to olTur for jlliis hasty, 
jind, w'o fear, tedious sketch of the history of our iidctry, 
that it appeared to us to bo necessary, in order to explain the 
peculiar merit of that class of writers to which tlie author before 
U5 belongs and that it Vidll vcjy greatly shorten what we have 
still to say on the characteristics of the t>lflrr dramatists. An opi- 
nion prevails very geru'j ally on the Continent, ajid witli foreign- 
bred scholars among oiirsolvoc, that our national taste has been 
corrupted chiefly by our idplalry of Skakespenre j~*aml that it 
is our patriotic and traditional ednaration of that s/ngular writer, 
that reconcile^ us to t)ic compound of faults and 

heauixes that occur in his pei-tormancci?, and must to ill impart 
tiol judges ap{>c>ar, quite absurd and minalural. Before enter- 
ing upoa the character of a contemporary ciromatist, it was of 
i»onie importancej thoreforc, to show, that there was a distinct, 
original, and independent sclicol of literature in Enghind in the 
time of Shakesperure, lo.the geuerai tone of whose productions 
his works were suflicientJy uriiavouvable ; and that it was owing 
to circunislaiices in a great pleasure accidental, that this native 
5:chaolw'as superseded idioutthc time of the Restoration, and a 
foreign staixdiud of excclicTicc introduced upon us, not in tlio 
drama onlvj but in every ctlxcr department of poetry. This 
new style of comppsiliori, how:cvor, though adorned and reedro- 
memlecl by the splendid talents of many of its followers, wvas 
nei^r perfeedy naturalized, we think, in this country ; and has 
ceased, in a great measure, to be cuhivatedhy those 'who have ' 
lately aimed with tJm greatest, succesfi at the higher honours of 
|>oeiry. Our loyo (rf Shakusp^re, therefore, js' not a solitary 
and unaccountable infatuation,, but is merely the natural Jo\e 
which all men bear to thpso. tbnns of excellence that have be^n 

devised with a reference to their temperiimeut 
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find sJttaatIbn J arid wiB mi assert its power over their 

auAorii^ bos lost its reyereucc^ fasliiona 
been antiquated, and; htHfieial tastes passed away. In endea^ 
vduriii|r, tlii^refore, to bespet&^some s fevour for sucli of 

his contemporartea'as hutice, during the pre- 

valence of an iinported hteratiiii^i. ^ canceivethat u^earc only, 
rrilarging that foundation of genius on which ajoiic any 
lasting superstructure caii be raised, afld mir^oratingithat cleep- 
rootfea stock upon Which all the peiW&iial 4ilQS60jnsHrf our lito-. 
rature must still be en^afted. / 

The notoriety of ShStespeare may seem to make it superfluous 
to speak of the peculiarities of thoSe old drarantists, of whom he 
will be admitted to be 6o worthy a representative. Nor shall 
we venture to say any thing of* the confusion of tlieir plots, the 
disorders of their chronology, their contempt of the unities, or 
their iniperfect discrimination between the provinces of Tragedy 
and Comedy. Yet there ore characteristics which the lovers of 
literature maj'' not be <lispleax*d to find enumerated, and which 
may constitute no riii-hdnburaWe distinction for the whole fra- 
ternity, iiulepondcnt of the splendid lalesits ami incatnmuni- 
caMe graces of ' their great chieftain. 

Of the o!d English dramatists, then, including under this 
name (besides Shfuic^pcare), Bcniumoiit and X'Ictcher, Massin- 
gcr» .Toufion, * Ford, Shirley, Web?-ter,> Dekkar, Held and 
dlowley, it may be said, in general, that they are more poetical, 
an<r more original in their diciibn, than the driunatists of any 
other ago or country. Tlieir scenes abound more in varied 
aud gratuitous excursions of fancy. Tbeir:illustratioinf, 
nud figuroR of Mpe<'cb, are more borrowed from rural liie, and 
from the simple occupations, or universal feelings of mankind. 
They arc not confined to a certain range of dignified expres- 
sions, riftr mstiictod to a particular aesortment of imagery, be- 
yond wffich it is not la\1duJ to Iodic for embellishments’. Let any 
one comparc the prodigious variety, and wide-ranging freedom 
di* Shakespeare, with the narrow round of flames^ tempests, 
ifeiw^ns, victims, and tyrants, that scantily adwn the senten- 
tious ppmp of the Frendi drama, aud he will not tail to recog- 
nise tne vast superiority of the former, in the excitement of the 
imagination, atid aU the diversities of poetical delight. Th.'U: 
v€i*y mixture of styles, of which the Freflch critics have so fits- 
tidionsly c»oTripiainetl, forms, wlien not carried to any height of 
■5i*xtvavagarice, one c^' the gi-cjitcst charms of our slulient uramo- 
ft IS equally and natural for persomiges toiling oh 
the barren heiglits^of life, to be recalled to some vision of pas- 
' torrfi infcoceuce'ahU tranquillity/as for the victims or votaries of 

auibitioa 
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ambition, to ca^ a glance of ^vy and agony on the joys of 
humble content. ' ^ , 

These charming old writers, however, have a still more striking 
pecaliarity in their conduct of the di^ogue. On the modern 
stages eveiy scene is t;m% studied and digested beibreliand, — 
ana every thing from beginning ^ end, whether it be description, 
or argument, or vituperation, is very obviously and ostentati-*^ 
set forth in the most advantageous light, and with all the 
decorations of the most elaborate rhetoric. ' Now, for mere rhe* 
toric, and fine comppsidoni this is very right;— but, for an 
imitation of nature, it is not quite so well ; and however we 
may admire the nowei’s of the artist, we are not very likely to 
bt* moved with any very lively sympathy in the emotions of 
those very rhetorical interlocutors. . When we come to any im- 
portant part of the play, on the Continental or modern stage, 

' we are sure to have a most complete, formal and exhausting ois- 
cussion of it in long flourishing orations, — ^argument after argu- 
ment propounded and answeied v*ith infinite ingenuity, and topic 
after topic brought forward in well-digested method, without 
any deviation that the most industrious, and practised pleader 
would not approve of,*— ^till nothing more remains to be said, and 
a new scene introduces us to a new set of gladiators, as expert 
and persevering us the former. It is exactly the same when a 
story is to be told, — a tyrant to be bullied, -r or a princess to be ' 
wooeiL On the old English stage,, hi wfver, the proceedings 
were by no means so regular. There the discussions always* ap- 
p^ir to be casual, and the aigumeiit quite artless and disorderfy. 
The persons of the dinma are nuide to speak like men and wo- 
men who meet witliout preparation in real life. Their reason- 
ings are perpetually broken by passion, or left imperfect for 
want of skill. They wander from the point in hand,* in the 
most uubusiiicsslike manner in the world and after hitting 
upon a topic that u'ould afford a judiciohs playwright Voom for 
a magnificent sec-saw of pompous declamation, nicy have al- 
vr^s the awkw'ardness to let it slip, os if perlectly unconsci- 
ous of ita value, and uniformly leave the scene without ex- 
hausting the controversy, ov stating half the plausible things 
for themselves* that uny 'ordinaiy advisers might have suggest^ 
cd after a few weeks reflection. As specimens of eloquent ar- 
gumentation, we must admit the signal inferibritv or our na^ 
tive favourites; but as true copies of nature^— -as vehicles of 
passion, and representations crficlnuracter, we confess we are 
iemi)ted lo give them' the prcfeti^f^. When a dramatist brings 
his chief charactei’s on the^stage, we readily admit that he must 
give them something lo say, — and that this something must be ^ 
sui^stiiig and churiicteri^tic;— but he should recollect also, 

thi\t 
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th^t th^ are 6Ui:^)QSed to Qcwe there without having anticipated 
all they Were to hear, or meditated pn all they were to deliver; 
and that.it cannot be diaracterklic^ therefore, because it must 
be glaringly minatural, that dbey ihould proceed regularly 
^ough every possible view of the st^ject, and exhaust in set 
order the whole magazine of reflectt^is tliat caii be brought to 
bear upm their situation., ^ ' 'r 

It would not be fair, however^ <to leave this view of the iPat- 
ter, without observing, .that this nnsteadiujeiss and irregulai-ity of 
dialogue, which gives such aii air of nature to our older plays, and 
keeps the curiosity and attention so perpetually aivsike, is vety 
frequently carried to a most Uameable excess ; and tliaf, ind^ 
j^ndent of their passion for verbal quibbles, there is an ineqtm-^ 
ILty and capricious uncertainty in the taste and judgment of these 
good old writers, which excites at once our aniozenumt and our 
compassion. If it be true, that no other man has ever written 
•so finely as Shakespeare has done in his happier passages, it 
no less true, that there is not a scribblei* now alive who couU 
possibly write worse than he has sometimes written, — who could, 
on occasion, devise more contemptible ideas, or misplace them 
so abominably, by the side of such incomparable excellence. 

' That there were no critics, and no critical readers in those davs, 

’ appears to us but an imiicrfect solution of the difficulty.' ’Jrle 
^ho could write, so admirably, must have be^n a critic to him- 
self . Children may play with the most precious gems; and the 
most worthless pebbles, without being aware of any diillTence 
in their value ; but the very powers which are nec43ssary to tlie 
production of intellectual excellence, must enable the poss^sor 
to recognize it as excellence ; and he who knows when he suc- 
ceeds, can scarcely be unconscious of his fiiilures; Unaccount»^ 
able, however, as it is, the fact is certain, that almost all the 
dramatic writers of this age appear to be a]ternateiy,ms|nred 
and bereft Df uiidcrstandihg j and pass, apparently widiout be- 
ing conscious of the change, from the most beautiful displa}^ of 
genius to the most melandioly exempliftcations of stupidity; 

There is only one oilier peculiarity which we shall notice in 
diese antient dramas ; and that is, the singular, though veiy 
beautiful, style in which the greater pait of mem are eoinposeo, 
— a style which wc think must have been feh as peculiar by all 
who peru^ them, though it is by no means easy to descrito in 
what its j^uliarity consists. It is not, for the most pai^, a 
lofty or sonorous style,— nor is it finical oraffected,— or strai|i^, “ 
quaint, or pedantic, -^ut it is, at the same time, a' style ^ 

turn and contrivance,— with some little degree of oonatraint ' 

an(fjnvplntion,-r-v^ often charactOTk6d% aatedted 
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and simplicity of/dktion^ yot relkvi^ by. a certum indirect airid 
iigturative castof cxpression^^and alin<»t always coloured with a 
modest tin^e of ingenuity, and iashionecU ratlier too visibly, ii}> 
oa a particular model qf d^gance and purity. In sqcues of 
powerful passion, this soit of artificial pretdness' is commonly 
^shaken oif; and^ in Shakespeare, it disappears under all his 
, forms of animation: But it sticks closer to most of his cpntem- 
*p6raries. In Massin^r (wha has no passion), it is almost al- 
ways discernible ; and, in the. author l^foro ns, it gives a pecu- 
liar tone to almost all Ac. estimable parts of his productions. — 
It is now time, however^ and more than time, that we ; should 
•turn to this author* 

His biography will not detain us long ; for very little is known 
about him. He was born in Devonshire, in, 158G ; ami entered 
us a student in the Middle Temple, where he began ,|to publish 
jmetry, and probably to write plays, iw;on alter his .twenty-first 
year. He did not publish any of his dr^atic works, however^ 
till 1629; and though he is supposed to liave written fourteen 
or fifteen pieces for the theatres, only nine appear to have been 
j)rintcd, or to liavc found their way down to the present times* 
He is Imown to have written in conjunction with llowley and 
Dekkar, and is supposed to have died about 16^0 aud diis h 
the whole iliat the industry, of Mr Weber, assisted by the re-'' 
searches of Steevens and Malone, has been ablp to discover of 
his author. 

It would be useless, and worse than useless, to give oiirread- 
€il 3 an abstract of tlic fable and management of each of theulue 
plays confciined in Ac volumes l>cfore us. A very few brief re- 
marks upon Aeir general character, will form a suilicient iiitro- 
^duction to the extractfj, by which we propose to let our readers 
judge for Aemsclves of the merits of their execution. The co- 
'mic parts are all utterly bud. With none of the richness* of 
Shakesjleare’s humour, the extravagaht merriment of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, or* the strong colouring of Ben Jonson, diey are 
as heavy and indecent as Massinger, and not more witty, though 
ft little mofe varied, than thd buffooneries of Wycherly or Dryden. 
Fortunately, however, the author’s merry vein is not displayed 
in veiqr many parts of his performances*^ His plots are not very 
cuniiingly digested ; nor developed, for the most part, by a train 
of veiy probable incidents. Ilis characters are drawn rather 
with occasional felicity, dian with generd siigHcity and judge- 
ment. Like Aose of Massinger, they are very apt to startle die 
reader with sudden and uitiexpected transformations, and to turn 
out, in the latter half, of ihe play> veiy differently -ficom what 
they promised to do-in Ae beginimig.' This kind of surprise has 

been 
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been reprcsoxiMt^;**^ a master-’fifereke of arimtheaoUicxr, 
ahdii gt^t merii ia the pei^man^^ . Wo have no dodte at 
ali» however^ that it arises merely fniin carelessness, 

or chajige of puipose} and Ji^v^ never failed to feel it a great 
blemish in every serious pieoe' where/k^tbecurs. . 

The nudior has not much of^ tbe^^aforical stateliness andim- 

a fioar of Massingerif nor agreat deal of the smooth and 
? diction, the wmidering romantic sweetness 

of BcaumoiU and nearer to Uieec 

qualities than to any of thb (Us^Oigididiing of 

Jonsoii or Shaltespcare* *He excels most in representing Uie 
pride and gallantry, and, high^-toned honour of youlli, and the 
enchanting softness, or t^i&'mild andgracel\il.m&gnanimity of fe- 
male character. ^L^here i^vtl^certain melancholy air al)out his 
most striding represenmionsi and, An the tender and afflicting 
pathetic, he appears ;tO |^ occasionally to be second only to him 
• who has never yet ugi equal. « The -greater part of every 
• play, however, isbaci; and tnere is not one which does not 
contain faults sufficient to justify the dcris/on. of those who arc 
incapid)le even of comprehending its contrasted beauties. 

The diction wo think for the most part beautiful, and worthy 
/ of the inspired age which produced it. That, we may not be 
^ suspected of mislciiding our readers by partial and selected quo- 
tations, v/c sliaJI lay before them the very first sentence of iho 
play wliich stands lirst in tliis collection. The subject is some- 
what- revolliug; though managed with great spirit, and, in the 
more dangerous parts, with considerable dignity. A brofl'ier 
and sLstcr foil mutually in love with each otlier; and abandon 
ihcniselves, with a Sort of splendid and p^yerted devotednoss, 
to their incestuous passion. The sister is^ afterivards married, 
and their criminal intercourse detected by her husband,— when 
the brother, perceiving their dcsti^uction inevitable, ^first kffk 
l)cr, and llien throws Idmself upon the sword of injured 
husband. The play opens with his attempting to justify his pas- 
sion to a holy friar, his tutor— wlio thus ^dresses him. 

Friar. Dispute no more in this; for know, young man. 
These arc no school, points ; nice philosophy 
f ' I^ay tolerate unlikely arguments, 

Bat heaven admits no jest. Wits that presum’d 
• . On wit too much, by striving how, to.provc 
^ There was no. God, wjth’fijplidi grounds of art, 

. : Discover’d first die neatest way to- hell, 

And filled the mrld whh' dev’lish atheism. 


• 


Such qtiicslions, youdi,^ are fond : jTor better 
To bless the suW, ihm reason ^y it diittes . ' 
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Yet he thou talk^st qf is above the sun* 

No^nore ! I may not hear it. 

6 io^ Gentle father^ 

To you I have unclasp’d my burden’d soul, 

Emptied the storehouse of my thoughts and heart. 

Made myself poor of secrets j have not left 
Another word untold, whfch.hath not spoke 
All what I ever durst, or tlaink, or know ; 

And yet is here the comfort* I shall have ? 

Must I not do'what all men. else may,— love ? 

No, father ! in your cfyes I see the change 
Of pity and compassion 5, from your age. 

As fsx.w a sacred oracle, distils ; 

The life of counsel. Tell me, holyv^man, . 

What cure shall give me ease extrengi^ ? 

Friar, Repentance, son, and for this sin ; . . 

For thou hast mov’d a majesty above^ ^ , 

With thy unranged, alniqst, blaspteAy. 

6V0. O do not speak of that, d^ conTessor. 

Fiiar, Then I have done, and in thy wilful flames 
Already see thy ruin ; Heaven id jusu^ 

Yet hear my counsel ! 

G/o. As a voice of life. 

Friar, Hie' to thy fatlier’s house ] there lock thee fast 
Alone within thy chamber ; then fall down 
On both tby knees, and grovel on the ground 
Cry to thy heart ; wash every word thou utter’st 
In tears (and if ’t be possible) of blood : * 

Beg Heaven to cleanse the leprosy of love 

That rots thy soul ; weep, sigh, pray 

Three times a day, and three times every night : 

For seven days space do this \ chen, if thou flnd’st 
No change in dty desires, return to me ; 

I’ll think on remedy. Fray for thyself 

At hSme, whilst I pray for thee herOw Away ! » 

My blessing with thee ! We have need to pray. ’ I. 9 — IS?. 
In a subsequent scene with the sister,- the same holy person 
maintains the dignity of his style. 

* Friar, 1 am glad to see this penance ; for, believe me, 

. You have unripp’d a soul so foul and guilty, « 

As I must tell you true, I marvel how 

Tlie earth hath borne you up,; but wosp, weep on, 

These tears rpa-y do yon good i weep faster ye^ 

Whilst I do read a lecture- 
Jnn, Wretched creature f 

Friar, Ay, you are wretched, miserably wretebe^. 

Almost condemned ali^e. ' There ft a place, 

(List, daughter) ttt a bluest aud hollow vault, 

; v ^ Where 
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Where dajr 5s never seen ; the|t shines: no su% 

horror of consuming tires ; * 

A Ughtless sulphur, ehoIf*d ^Ih smoky foge 

g f an infected darkness } in ^^is pitied ' ^ 

well many thousand thousand si^ndry ^its 
Of never-dying deaths. Them^dsmhed souls 
, Roar widiout pity ; there arerj^lnttons fed 
With toads and adders ; thei^eis burning oil ; 

Pour’d down the drunkard^s thrCf t \ the. usur^ ^ < 

Is forc’d to sup whole 

There is the murderer for evw,^tabVdt • 

Yet can he. never die ; there lies the wanton 
On racks of burning steel, whilst in his soul . 

He feels the torment ^ his paging lust. 

Ann. M^!ohmWc#l 

Pnarj Tlietf^ stand tBe^ Wretched things. 

Who Iidve dreahi^d out whole y&s in lawless sheets 
And secret incest# cursing one atintber, ’ &c. 1. 64?. 

The most jstriking scend'of the play, however, is that which 
contains the catastrophe of the lad/s fate. 1 husband, after 
ahuttjfig her up for some time in gloomy privacy, invites her 
^brother, audlQI his to a soibirm Imnquct ; and even in-* 

/ trodfices him, before it is served up, into l\er private chamber, 
where he finds her sitting on her marriage-bed, ill‘ splendid at- 
tire, but filled ipth boding terrors and agonising anxiety. He, 
though equally ^aVarh of tlie fate that w^as prepared for them, 
addresses her at first with a kind bf wild and desperate gaycty, 
to wJiich she "tries for a while to answer nitk sober and eipmest 
warnings^— and then exejaims impatreritly, ^ ^ ' 

Ann. O let's not waste " . . 

These precious hears in vain and useless speech. ' , 

Alas, these gay attires were not put on 
* iput to some,, end ; tins sudden solemn feast 
Was not ordain’d to riot in expense ; 

' I that have now beep •chamber’d here alone, 

Barr’d of my guat^dijn, or of any else, 

Am hot for nothing at an instant freed 
To fresh access., Be not deceiy’dr my brother ; 

‘ T'his banquet i$‘an harbjnger of Death 
To you and me ; resolve yourself it is, 

And be prepar'd to welcome it. . 

GiW Look up, look here f whaf see you in mj face ? , , ' 
Ann. Distinction and a troubled countenance: 

Gio. Death, and a swift reining wrath,-*. — yet look, ' 

What see you in mine eyes ? v 
Ann. Methinks y^ weep. . , 

Gio. I do iade#l. Thm^ are the funergl teara 
VOL. XYiii. xo. S6. U Shed 
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Shed on your grave. These furrow’d up my cheeks 
When first I lov’d ^ipd knew not how to woo. * 

SFair ^'nnabella ! should I here repeat 
The story of my life^ we might lose time ! 

Be record all the spirits of the air, 

And all things else that are» that day and night. 

Early and late, the tribute which my heart 
Hath paid to Annabella’s sacred love, 

Hath been these tears, — which are her mourners now. 

Never till now did nature do her best. 

To show a matchless beauty to the woxid. 

Which in an instant, ere it scarce was seen. 

The jealous destinies require again. 

Pray, Annabella, pray ! since we must part. 

Go thou, white in thy soul, to ^ a throne " 

Of innocence and sanctity in heaven. 

Pray, pray, my sister. ^ ' 

Then I see youx drift ; 

Ye blessed angels, guard me ! 

Gto. So say I. 

Kiss me. If ever after- times should hear 
Of out fast-knit affections, though perhaps f 
The laws of conscience and of civil use 
May justly blame us, yet when they but know 
Our loves, ^that love will wipe away that rigour. 

Which would in other incests be abhorr’d. ^ ft 
Give me your hand. sweetly life doth run 

In these wcH-colour’d veins t how constantly 
These palms do promise health I but I could chide 
With natuye for this canning flattery. — 

Kjss me agani,^forgive me. 

• jinn. With my 1 east. 

do. Farewell. 

jinn. Will you be gone ? 

gA. ^ dark, bright son, 

And make this mid-day night, that tky eilt rays 
May not b^old a deed will turn their sjAendour 
More sooty than the poets feign their Styx ! 

One other kiss, my sister. 
jiftn. What means this ? 

Gio. To save thy fame, and kill thee in a kiss. iSlah her^ 
Thus die, and die by me, and by my band. 
jinn. Oh brother^ by )^ur hand ! » 

Gio. Whqn thou art dvad 

I’ll give my msens for’t ; for to dispute 
With thee, even in thy death, most lovely beauty, 

Would make me stagger tp perform this act 
Which 1 mpst glory in. 
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Jnn. TVMr^!vto-]>iin« HMycn-^et^ sins ! Farewell. 

Bother Bi>|stwdr-iwt«y,' gresMt;He4Ven,--oh--oh. 

?•&■■' ■'■■■■■■. j-Sr’. {■-■■■ ■ ' CjD/«a. 

Gio. She’s ddtdt al^ -go^ so^l inmiage.bed 
{n all her b^t, bon her tmire a&4<|e)la!: 

Soranzo,' thou hasj: ^ss*<f djjr lum-inithis ; 

I have prevented, now thy ieaehihg plots. 

And kill’d a love, for. whose each drop. blood 

1 would have pawn’d my hearts ,^,Fair Anmbella, 

How over-glorious art thou in;thy wouhds, 

Triatnphipg over infaihy andfusle I ■ ' ■« 

Shrink not, courageous hand ; stand up, mylieart. 

And boldly act my lasy and greater part ! [Exit ivith the J3odj/.‘ 
’* •' ■ . *• 98 — 101 . 

There are few Diings fine#than this in {jhakespeare. It bears 
An oljvious^resemblarto© indeed 'to the draXh of Desdetnonu ; 
and, taking'it as a detached 8pcnc,'We tkmk it rather , tlie inon; 
beautiful of the two. A-The sweetness of the diction — the natural 
tone of tenderness and passion — the stnuige perversion of kind 
and magnanimous natures, and-the boriritf catastrophe by wliicb 
thcir^ilt i»at o'lice consummated and avenged, - have not often 
been rivalled m the pages Aither of the modem or the antient 
drniho. 

The play 
best manner _ 

we have left roKi fiir inserting. ThA story is a httlo complicat- 
ed ; "but the following slight sketch of it will make our ci^tracts 
sufficiently intelligible, renthea, a noble lady of Spart^ was 
bctrotlied, with her father’s aj^irobation and her own full con- 
sent, Orgilus ; biit lieing solicited,' al the same time, by Bas- 
sancs, a 'person of more spkmdid fortune, was, alter lici‘ fii- 
tlier’s deadi, in a manner comjieilod by her brother Idiocies 
to violate'her first engo^ment, and yield him her han^ lA tlii^ 
ill sorted hlliatiice,, thoum living a life of unimpeachalMe purity, 
idle was harassed and^t^ad^^the })erpetual jealousies of her 
unwortHV.husband,^-'Ana,|i^pil away, like her deserted lover, in 
sad «id bitter recoOectioiM o4’ the happy promise of their youth. 
Ithocles, in the mean tini^, had pursued the course of ambition 
with* a bdd and coniniarlding spirit, and had obtaineil the 
highest honours of his <(^iintry,, too innch occupied in the 
pursuit ’tmthink of the rp^y jt(r|||^ch 'h^ iiad condemned the 
sister wfio^as left to h|^rot^cm^..^t.^t, houxver, in the 
midst of hift protfd. jtafeer^:^ is Seii^ widi. a sudden passion 
for Calantha, thk';.y»{i!«8s. after many 

ftrugglesi reduce, to arid advice of liis 

» .V unhappy 


entitle J The Broken Heart, ’ is in our author’s 
id would supply more beautiful Quotations than 
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unhappy sister^ in Ifevouy. with Ae princess. 

The following k "the sc^e in wliiph he mak^^isi ^uest;--and 
to those who hfive learn^^ from die ^preceding passages, the 
lofty and unbending teinper pf the^'siirndiant, and the rooted and 
bitter anguish of Iict wW he'addresses, ft cannot hdl td ap- 
pear one of the most stfikihg in whole compass of dramatic 
composition. . - ' 

Itk, Sit nearer, sSster, to me {---nearer yet : 

We had one father,^ in om wpmb took life, 

We,jfe brought up'tWii^ — yet have liv^d 

At'qistance, like twio Stranges. I could wish 
That the first pillow, whereon I was cradled^ 

Had provM to me a grave. •. 

Pen. You had been^happr : 

Then had you new known that sin of life . , 

Which blots all foilowingl^lories with a vengeance^ < 

For forfeiting the last wul of dead. 

From whom you had your being. ' 

//A. Sad Pentfaea I • 

Thou canst not be too cruel ; niy rash spleen. 

Hath with a violent hand pluck’d from thy boso:m ^ 

A love-blest heart, to grind it into d^st— 

For which mine’s now a-breaking. , 

Pe7i. Not yet, heaven, ^ 

1 do beseech thee ! first, let some wild firp' 

Scorch, not consume it i may the heat be chortl’d 
With desires infinite, but hopes impossible ! 

//A- Wrong’d soul, tliy prayers arc heard. 

"Pew. Here, lo, I breathe, 

A miserable creature, led to ruin 
By an unnatural brother I * % ^ 

li/t. > I consume 

In^ languishing affections for that trei^ass; 

Yet caiunot flic. t 

Pen, The liandpiaid to wages. 

The untroubled but, of country toil, drs^,,streams 
With leaping kids and with the Ueadng lambs, 

And so allays her thirst secure ; whilst I 
Quench my hot sighs, with fleetings ^ my tears. 

/M. The labourer doth eat his coarsest bread, 

Fam’d his sweat> and lies him down to deep ; 

Whilst every bit I ^ti^ch in digestion 

To gallj, as bitter 

Put me to any pcnuucbjfor piy 

And 1 will thee ihorcifuh. 

Pen. t",feay 'klSl,me, ‘ ' 

. ^id from living with h Jealoja^ husbandL 

Th« 
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Then we will join in friendibit^ be a^n 

- Jth% WHW <fWii iora tiwsii * 

JP«m , u ^ iSuehad^tme 
As mlf job have ipadb m &M^eakcr, 

Aspotl^ vbore: jT^rgi ve me n 

In actr^ot io desiiest the modi, nmit witness. 

/M. Thou dost bel^ thysm 

Pen. 1 do^ot» Idiocies ; 

For she t&si’s wife to Orgilnt^ aAd lives 
In known adalteif with Batsenei^ A 
Is) at the besl^ a whore. WiU kill me now ? 

Ith. After mjr victories abroad» at home^ 

1 meet despair ; mgrititude of nature 

Hath made my actions monstrous ; and thou shalt stand 

A deity* my^sister* and lie worshippM 

For thy resolved martyrdom : j^ong’d maids 

And married wives shall to thy liallow’d &rine ^ 

Offer their orisoni» and sac^fict^ 

Fure turtles* crown’d th jaiyrtle* if thy pity 
Unto a yielding brotiier*s pressure* tend 
One bbt to ease it 
Pen. ^ Oh, no more. 

, Ith. Death waits to waft me to the Stygian banks* 
And free hie from this chaos of my bondage ; 

And till thou yAt forgive* 1 must endure. 

Pen. Wjb is the saint you serve ? 

•, Ith. Ftiendsbip or nearness 

Of birth to an]^but my sister* durst not 
Have mov’d that question* as a secret* sister* 

I dare not inurmur to myself. 

Pen. Let me 

(By your new protestations I conjure ye !) 

Fartake her name. / 

Ith. Her name ?— ’tis— -’tis— -I dare not. j 

Pen. All your reacts are fo^’d. 
lih. — ftace ! — 

Calantha’tis;— pWF'tncess* tbe king’s daughter^. 

Sole heir of Sparta.---iMe* most miserable !— 

Do I now love thee i j*For my injuries 
'Revenge diysclf withK^v^ry* and gossip 
My treasons to the kin^s ears. Do !— -Calantha i 
Know it not yet* nor l^ophiluii my nearest 
P^ Suppose you were 99 Ptr||ted td her* would it not 
Split even your ..very seal m see her £^6r 
Snatch her out of tout arms against her wit] 

And force her on the prince of Argos f ^ 

/rt. ^ T^uble;not 

^ 8 
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The fonntams of mine cjcs’with thine own story ; 

I sweat in blood fort. 

Pen* We are reconclPd.'-^ ' 

Alas» sir» being children* but two bnuiches 
Of one stock, *tis ni^fit we ^ould divide : 

Have comfort, you may find it 
Ith., Yes* in thee; 

Only in thee, Penthea mine 1 
Petu - ' If soifows 

• Have not too mndL dull’d my infected braia, • 

I’ll cheer inventioi^or an active strain* 
tth* Mad man I why have 1 wrong’d a maid so excellent ? ’ 

‘ . L 273—277. 

AVc cannot resist 4he temptation of adding a part of the scene 
in which this sad ambassadress acquits herself of the task she 
Juid undertaken. There is a tone of heUrt^struck sorrow and 
female gentleness and purit;^ ebont it that is singularly engaging, 
and contrasts strangely with <i|he atrocious indecencies with 
which the author has polluted his paper in other parts of the 
same play.-- The princess says, ‘ 

CaL Being ^one, Penthea, you have granted 
The opportunity you sought, and might Jt 

At all times hare commanded. 

Pen* ’Tis a benefit 

Which I shall owe your goodness even in death for s 
My glass of life, sweet princess, hath few minj^,es 
Remaining to run down ; the sands are spent ^ ^ 

For by an inward messenger I feel 

The summons of departure short and c^tdin. 

Cal* You feed too much your melancholy. 

Pen* Glories 

Of Suman greatness are but pleasing dreams, 

And shadows soon decaying. On me stage 
Of my mortality, my youth hath act^d ^ 

$^om^ scenes of vanity, drawn out at length 
By varied pleasures, sweetened in thel^xture, 

' But tragical in' issue. Beauty, pomp,* \ 

With every sensuality our giddiness ' ‘ 

Doth frame an idol, are unconstant friends. 

When any troubled passion makes ul%alt 
Oa the imguardod castle of the mitid. 

Cal* Contemn not your condition, for the proof 
Of bare opinion only : to^hat end 
Reach all these moral texts I s 
Pen. To place before ye 

A perfect mftiror, wherein you may see 
How weary 1 am of a lingering life 
Who count the best a misery, ^ 

Cal. 
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Cah ^ Ind^ 

Yoa faavfltino little cause i yet soue so great 
As to distrust a reftedy^ 

Pen. TW reiue<^ 

Must l>e a winding<4heet» a fold ofU^ 

And some untrod«on comer of thee»m»«^ 

Not to detain yqur etpectUtfodi piineets^ 

1 bave an humUe suif* . 

Cat. X Speak $ and enjoy it. 

* Pen. Vouchsafe^ theOf to bi my exe^trijt* 

And take that trouble on you to dUlspos^ 

Such legacies^ as 1 bequeath impartially ; 

I have not mmdt to give^ the pains are easy, 

Heav’n will reVnird your piety, and thank it 
When 1 am dead; for sore I must not live ; 

I hope I cannot. "»w ^ 

After leaving her fome, her yotilli, &c. in some very pretty 
. hnt fantastical verses^ she proems — 

* Pen. 'Tis long agone, since first I lost my heart ; 

Long haVe I liv’d without it» else for certain 

1 should have given that too ; but instead 
Of it» to great Calantha, Sparta’s heir, 

• By service bound, and by affection vow’d, 

I do bequeath in hoitest rites of love 
Mine only brother, Ithoclcs. * 

* Cal. W^at aay’st thou ? 

. « Pen. yC I must leave the world 

To revefra J^sium, ^and ’tis just 
To urish my brOll^ some advantaj^e here ; 

Yet by my best h^es, Ithooles is ignorant 
Of this pursuit. 

* Cat. You have forgot, Penthea, 

. llow still 1 have a father. 

s < Pen. / But remember 

1 am gi sister, tbougluto me this brother \ 

Hath been, you knom unkind ; Ob, most unkind I * I. 

Wc poss^ now, tj/npother branch of the stoir. Penthea^ 
dies distracted ; andrOgilus appears to be reconcilea to Ithoeles, 
who had sought his friendship with much zeal and condescen- 
sion.. The former, howler, though of a generous and lofty 
nature, could not forgive the cruel injuries, i^ich had just^ been 
•consummated by the death of the heart-broken Pentbea. He 
trains her|pother, therefore, to thq^jcbamber where the depart*^ 
ed mourner still sit^^ veiled, in«the chair where she died, and 
'lirhere, wc are almost ashamed to say, Mr Ford has made her 
lover pr^are a sort of man-4rap in an^joiniugtdiair, in order 
to place his oppressor nltoge&er at his mercy. This childish, 
^ 4 Medkisy 
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nceilless, and paltry conlrivancc, give? a mean aud ludicrous 
air to the scene ; whidb is wtittcn^ however^ with such 
force and spirit) as to deserve well to beiextracted. After Itho- 
clcs has ascertained the tuct of Ids sister’s death) he says^ 

Mina only sister I' 

Another is not left me* 

* Org, Take that chair) 

1*11 seat me here in diis : between ns sits 
The object of our sorrows | some few tears 
We’ll part among us ; I perhaps can mix 
One lamentable story to prepare them.— - 
There, there ! sic there) my lord. j * 

* Itk* YeS) nttfH please. 

* [A'/s d&mi end in ihe engine^ 

What means this treachery i / * 

* Org» Canghtr^P^are caught) 

Young master : ’tis thy throne of £oronat|on» 

Thbu fool of greatness, te) 1 this veil off : ^ 

Survey a beauty widiered by^theftames 
Of an insulting Fhaetoni her brother. 

* lih. Xbou mean’st to kill me basely i 

* Org. I foreknew 

The last act of her life) and trained thee hither 
To sacrifice a tyrant to a turtle. 

You dreamt of kingdoms, did ye? how to bosom 
The delicacies of a youngling princesS) 

How with this nod to grace that subtle courtf t. 

How with that frown to make this noble ' 

And so forth ; whilst Penthea’s sroana^d tortureS) 

Her agonies, her miseries, afflictions) ^ 

Ne’er touched Upon your thought ? . As for my injuries) 

Alas ! they were beneath your rc yal pity ; 

But yet they lived, thou proud maU) to confound thee. 

^ Behold tliy fate : this steel ! \ [^Diatos his JtporsH 

‘•//A. Strike^home! A courage 

As keen as tliy revenge shall give ib^come. 

But pr’ythee faint not ; if the woun^^se up) 

Tent it with double force, and search k. deeply. 

Thou look’st that 1 should whine, and ^g compassion) 

As loath to leave the vainness of my glocies : 

A statelier resolution arms my confidence. 

To coaen thee of honour j neither could I, 

With equal trial of unequal fortune) 

By hazard of a duel $ ’iwere a bravery 
Too mighty for a slave intending enurderit 
On tq me executScti) and inherit 
A colfflict With thy horrors ( 
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« Org. Bf ApoUp, 

TJhoviaUi^t a goodly laaMage! for retjt^ital 
I wHl repoK tliee to thf mistress ricblyir 
And'Uke this peaee alrag « some diort minuted 
Df termiuMt my resolves swl quickly follow 
‘Thy wrathful ghost ; theuf if we tug for masteryi 
Pentbea’s sacred eyes shall lend new courage* 

Give me thy hand : be |ieahfaful ki thy parting 

From lost mortality* Tims, thus I free it^ /am* 

< Ith. Yet, yet I scorn to shrink* 

« Ofg. i Keep up Ay spirit i 

I will be gentle even hi blood r to Im^f 
Pain, whi^ ^ 

* Jill. Nukqltlin vengeance, I forgive Aee. Follow 
Safety^ yri A test ™^y prosper ! 

PenAea, by ty^liS Ay btoAer bleeds $ 

The earnest of^s vfWgs to Ay forc’d faiA* 

Tlioughtsof ddAiouk banquet, 

WiA beauty, youA, ^d Im, togeAer periA 

In my last breaA, which on the sacred altar 

Of a long look’d for pekce~noid — ^move-^to heaven. [2)/ec. 

■* Org.^Farewcll,fair spring of manhood; hencefor A welcome 
Best expectation of a noble sufferance* 

I’ll look Ae bodies safe, till what must follow 
Shall be approved.— Swe^t twins shine stars for ever ! ’ 

• 1 . 317 - 320 . 

The coifclu%^iig scenes of this powerful and origiiuil drama, 
are markecT witliXAe same painful strength of colouring, ami 
rather more than me same octravagancies, Calantha, dancing 
at a court-ball, is told, successively, of the death of her fathei, 
of PenAea, and of Ithocles hcr^^rothed husband; but dan- 
ces on wiA seeming indifFerence and composure, till the enter- 
jlainment is closed. Sha then, with great apparent coolness;, 
Condemns Oi’gilus to’ demh, who cliuses to die in Ae^ Roman 
fasliion, by opening thv veins of bis arms; and this strange and 
disgusting o^eratioiMjAerformed on the open stage uitli mucli 
solemnity. * Tcf slumh^w much better our author’s execution is 
than his conception' of such passives, we sliall insert this singu- 
lai: scene, the strength and spirit of which would almost redeem 
theUnhappy choice of Ae catastrophe. After his anns aie bar- 
ed, and ptms of tape tied round eachj as Ae stage Arections ac- 
curately informs us, Orgilus speaks Aus. 

— * If iproneness, 

Or custom In my nature, from my cradle, 

Had been inclined to fierce and eager bloodsheds 
A coward guilt, hid in ^ coward quaking, ^ 

Might have betrayed we to Ignoble flight, 

And 
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And va;^abdnd pursuit of dreadful safety ; 

But loqk upon my steadiness, and scorn nqt ' 

The sickness of toy fortune ; which, since Bassanes 
Was hnsband to Penthea, had lain bed-rid. 

We trifle time in words : thus 1 sliow cunning 
In opening of a vein too full^ toQ lively. 

lOpens a tiein in kis atm. 

* Bass. It sparkles like a lusty wine new broached ; 

, The ve$<;el mast be sound from which tt issues. 

But prythee, look not pale ; have at ye ! ^ 

This pastime^ 

Appears majestical : some high-tun^ poem ' ^ 

Hereafter shall deliver to posterity t 
The writer’s glory, and his subjegli$ trii 
How is't, mail ? Droop not yet 1# ^ 

*Org. iP'l^sies.* 

On a pair-royal do I wait in deatiyS 
My sovereign as hii^ liegwraajjjjlf oxjBy mistress. 

As a devoted servant ; am! m Ith^es, » 

As if no brave, yet no unworthy enemy : 

Nor did I use an engine to entrap ^ 

Hii» life, out of a slavish fear to combat 

Youth, strength, or cunning ; but for that I durst not 

Engage the goodness of a cause on fortune, 

By which his name might have outfac’d my vengeance. 

When feeble man is bending to his mother, 

The dust he was first framed on, thus he tott^ fFaBing* 

* Bass. Life’s fountain is dried up. • 

* Org. jSo falls ^ standard 

Of my prerogative in being a creature. ^ 

A mist hangs o’er mine eyes ; the sun’s bright splendour 
Is clouded in an everlasting shadow/. 

Welcome thou ice, that bic’si about my heart, 

No heat can ever thaw thee. ’ I. 328-30. 

Ill tho Concluding scene, Calantha aiirungcs* all thepfiices oi' 
her kingdom v^ilh Uie same maiestic co^o&ure uirh which she 
luid judged and sentenced OrgiJus on ihJrfihai iiltelligvnce of her 
lover's death. But, after all those high diKies arc fulfilled, she 
till ns suddenly to tlie altar on «which Tiis body had been depo- 
sited, and break's out into the following grand and most mowing 
speech i nlinobi iinmediatc^ly after which, she Jeans down on the 
altar, and exiiixes. 

* Co/. Forgive me.— Now 1 turn to thee, tliou shadpw 
Of my Contracted lord I bear witness all, 

I put my mother’s wedding-ring upon 
llis Huger ; ’twas my fatherVIast bequest. 

tP/csw a nng on the of Ithocles. 

Thui 
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« 

Thus I uiew-tDarry httn« whose wife lam; ^ 

Death shall not separate ns* Oh« my lor<ls> ' 

I but deceived your eyes with antic sesturei 
When one news straight came Kudming on another, 

OP deatlH and deaths and deaths fdli J danc’d forward ; 

But it struck home 1— »and here WatuTin an instant ! 

Be such mere women) who, with shrieks and onttnes) 

Can vow a present end to aU their sorrows. 

Yet live to vow new pleasures, and outlive them : 

They are thesilwudMkj^hich cut the heartstrings ; 

Let me die railing* 1. SS3-34*. 

Thdke mre^ p&i la|g?$ of tqual power and bcautj in the plays 
called ^ ^ Leaver’s Melancholy,’ and 'in 

* Ffbicies, ’ In Perkin Wnrberk, there is 

a more uniform tmJmtKjSSai elevation of style, lint we pas4 
all tlifjbe over!^ to readers a word or two fkoiii ^ llic 

Witch <36 EcImouU^r ^iyH|nia founded upon the recent exc- 
«cution of a misoral^* oldHronpp for thiut fashionable olience 
and in which the devfl, in me sj^pe of a black dog, is a prin- 
cipal performer. The greator jmrt of the play, in whicli Ford 
Was assisted by Dekkar and Rowley, is of course uttci’ly ab- 
surd and contemptible, though not*wIthout its value as a me- 
morial of die strange Superstition of the aw ; but it contains 
•some scenes of great interest and beauty, though wiitten in a 
lower and more Jamiliar tone than most of those w^e hove al- 
ready exhibited.^ As a specimen of the range of die author’a 
talents, we shull psjesent cjjir readers with one of tlicse. Frank 
Thorny had priva^hr married a woman of inferior rank, and 
is afterwards strongly urged by h\& father and his own inclina^ 
lion, to take a second wife, in the person of a rich yeoman's 
daughter whose affections were fixed upon him. AfUT taking 
this unjustifiable step,, he is naturally troubled with certain in- 
ward compunctions, whicif manifest themselves in his cxtorioi\ 
and excite the ap^rehe^ions of Ins innocent bride. 'It is her 
dialogue with hinrthj^l^e are now to extiact ; and we thinks 
the {ucture that..«t afiSA of ungssiUning iiiiioccuce and single- 
ness pf heart, ^ is dralwii with great truth, and even elegance* 
She Birins widi asking him i^iy he changes countenance so 
suddenly. He answers— ^ 

• Who, I ? For nothi'ng, 

• Sus. Dear, say not so : a spirit of your constancy 
Cannot endure this change for nothing# I’ve observ’d 
Strange variations in you, 

Frank* In me ? 

Sm* In you, Sir. 

Awajke, yow seem to dx^iln, and in your sleep 

^ ' ♦ Tow 





Ford’^ Dramatic Worh. 



Yon utter sodden and distracted accents^ 

Like one at enmity' with peace* Dear lorlng husband^ 
If I may dare t6 ehallenge any interest 
In year give me thee folly : you may trust 
My breast as safely as your own* c 

Frank, With what i 

You half amaze me \ pr^ythee^ 

Su9, Come* y^u shall no^ 

Indeed you shall not shut me ftom pat taking 
The least dislike that grieves you. Vm a^ jour’s. 
Frank And 1 all thine. % ^ 

Sus, You are noL if ^ 

The least grief from me : but i “ ‘ 

It grew from me. 

Frank, From you i 
Sus, From 

In me or my behaviour : 

In the concealment. ’La^^irt 
Silly and plain ; e ti 

A wife should offer. Say but in what Tfadj^ 

I’ll study satisfactioni ^ 4^ 

Frank, Cdfne ; in nothing. 

Sus, I know I do : knew 1 as well in what* 

You should not long sullen. PtN^the^* lovei 
If 1 have been immodest or too bolcb* 

Speak’t in a frown ; if peevishly too nice# 

Shew*! in a smile. Thy liking is a glass 
By which I’ll habit my behaviour. 

Frank, WheiVifeic 

Dost weep now ? / 

Sus, YoUf sweet* have the power 

To make me passtona|e as an Aj^ril day. 

Now smile, then w^ep ; now pale, then crimson red/ 
You are the powerful moon of myr^lood’s sea, 

To make it ebb or flow into my face.^ ^ 

As your looks change. * V * ' 

Frank, Change thy I pr’ythee : 

Thou’rt all perfection ; D4ua herscii ^ 

Swells in thy thoughts and moderates thy beauty. 

Within thy left eye amorous CiTj^id sits 
Feathering love shafts, whose golden heads he dips 
In thy chaste breast ; in the omer lies 
Blushing Adonis scaifcd in modesties ; 

And still as wanton Cupid blows love-fires, 

Adonis quenches out unchaste desires. 

Sus, Come, come: these golden strings of flattery 
Shall not tie up my speech, mr ; 1 must know 
The ground of your disturbance} ^ » 


Aug. 


Frank 



Ford’5 Dramatie 


Fr^nl. Then look kre } ^ 

For here* here is the ftn in which this hydra 
Of discontent grows rank. ^ 

1 ^. ^ Heatren it ! Where ? 

Prank* In mine own bosom : here the cause has root ( 

The poisoned leeches twist aboift my heartf 
And wtlli I hope* eonfound me. 

Sta. ^ ^ You speak piddles. ’ II. 437-440. 

The unfortunate bigamist afterwards resohres to desert this 
innocent creature i"* but^ in thb act /if their partipg, is moved 
the dc^l, %Ao ril^iyBgainstJiun in the shape of a dog, to mur- 


tlie dc^l| vAo 
derhf*. yWearejK 
just t|fi^ show how4H 
of character 
grading absurdmes.^ 
^ J Why would^ 
Ufoy'tut to pirn f 
?. And wdl no 
Methinks it is the h 


t^un in the shape of a dog, to mur- 
to give the greater port of this scene, 
l ufej O f diction and natural expression 
jM^ith the most revolting and de^ 
^^appy bridegroom says-^ 

Har ? yr^ave no other business ^ 

J|li^we^*heal(,^a^ a long tUne ^ 


Methinks it is the hardest piece of worip 
That e’er I took in hand. ^ 

Fraidt^ Fie, hel why look, 

I’ll make it plain and easy to you. Farewell. ^Kisses her, 
Sus. Ah, ’las ! I’m Upt half perfect in it yet. 

I must have it read o*ei an hundred times. 

Pray you take some pains, I confess’my dulness. 

, Frank. Come, again and again, farewell. Y Kisses her A Yet 
wiltiptum^ • . 

All questions of toy journey, my stay, employmenti • 

And revisitation, fully I have answered all. 

There’s nothing now behind but— nothing. 

Sus. And that nothing’s more hard dsan any thing, 

Than all the every things. But this request— 

, Frank. ^ / What is’t ? 

Sus. That I n^y bring you thro’ one pasture more,, ' 

Up to yon knot tre^ amongst those shadows « 
ril vanish fromyoij^ilMey shall teach me how. 

F^ank. ’tis dr&ted ; come, walk then. 

Sus. " Nay, not too fast i 

They say, slow things have best perfection ; 

TKe gentle show’r wets to fertility. 

The churlish storm makes mischief with bounty. 

Frank. • Now, your request 

Is out : yet will you leave me f 
Sus. * What f so churlishly ? 

You’ll make me stay for ever. 

Rather than part with such^ sound from you. 

nFrani. Why, you almpst anger me— ’Pray you be gone. 
You have no company, and ’tis very early j 
Some hurt may betide you homewards. 

Sus. 



Totd*s Diwn^tic Wcrh. 


Sufk ^ Tosh I 1 fear none: 

To la&ye yoo is the ^eatest I can suiTer. 

, Frank* So, I $]iall have more troul)ie* 

Here the dog rubs ngaiost him i oiul, after some more talk, 
tic stabs her. ^ 

$tts> Why then I thank you ; 

You have done lovingly, leaving yourself, 

, That you would thus bestow me on another^ 

Thou att my husband, Death ; 1 embrace thee 
With all the love I have. Forget the stain j 
Of my unwitting sin : anrf then I come ^ ^ ^ , 

A crystal virgin to thee. My sours 


Shall, with bold wings, ascend dodfH|M ; 

For innocence is ever her corxlpmfcam'^ 

FtUiik, Not )et mortal ? 1 foiu 

Or leave you a tongue to blab- "ffy^fiabs her again^ 

\ Sus. Now heaven reward j?ou hki tht); wmtee for hljy 
. I did not thfaik thaCdtath hUd beVso smet* ^ 

Nor I so apt to love him. I could ne>r dUfihetter, 

Had I stay’d forty years for prej^iruion : 

For Pm In chaiity with all ihe world. ^ 

l^et me for once he tliine example, heaven ; 

Do to this man as I, fdrgive him 

And may he better die, and sweeterovc. [Dws # * II. 452-455, ' 
We cannot afford any more fepace for Mr ]|?"ord j and what 
vro have said, and what wc have shown of him, will probably 
be thought enoucli, bbth by those who are disposed 
^nd those who aie inclinc'd to admire, ft » but fair, however, 
to intimates tliat a thorough peru>al of* his woiks will afford 
more exercise to the lunner di>posi ion than to the latter. HiS 
faults (U'e gUiring and abundant ^ but have not thought it 
necessary to produce any specimens of theiii, because they aro 
exactly the sort of faults whidi evAy one acouainted with tht 
drama Of^liat age reckons upon ffnling. f Nobody doubts oi 
the existence of ‘^uch faults: but the^are ?^iany who doubt of 
the existence of any counterbcJaaciiiPnestiUicj^^^^ therefore 
it seemed worth wliiJ^ lo say a word or in tbcir explanation. 
There is a groat treasure of poctiy, we think, still lo be brought 
to light in the DOKkcled writers or the- age lo which this author 
belongs ; and poetry of a kind which, if purified mid improved, 
as the happier ‘'peeiineus show that it is capable of being, would 
be far more delightfuLto the giuierolity of Cilglidi -reatlers diaii 
any other specu*s of poetry. We shall rtadily be excused for 
our todiouaicss i>v those who are of this opinion; and should 
^not ha^e been IbVgiv-tn, cv<n if we had not been tedious, by 
lillio.'-e V ho look upon it as n hereby.’ • ^ 


her again J 

bf woSse for fisy V 
fso ssA&ety ^ 

ne’er dUfihetter, 



Itqnni 6f the African JnOUutim. 
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Axt. II. Fifth Fepori of the Directors cf the African Insfitur 
iiont read at the Annual General Meeting on the tlih March 
1811. Tq lohkh is added, an Appendtr, and a hit ^ Si^ 
scrWers. 8vo. pp. 151. Hatchard, IaiikIoii. 1811. 

W E ^[ladly resumo the very interesting; subject of ihU report, 
m order to bring down to the present day that liistory 
of the proceedings relative to Africa and the slavt^-tiado, wliich 
has occupitHl, We believe, not tlic least important part of this 
Journal from its coniipencfment* Hince this topic was last be- 
fore ns, a year rejoice to find, that no inconsiderable 

a ress has be^mlue ; ^^nt much of what we then anxi- 

j expected, naspee^tte, both in and out of Pariiaiueiit« 
foi the destruction <j£:j^rpfrrnal traffic which so long disgracecl 
our ago j|nd natipiy XM^ho^ jgoncciv<d a mere prohibitory 
t dpiiactiii^itt sufficient ^ extKite tlie ev^,-*r*cgr who looked merely 
to having it denc^cad,— and, pro\idcd the law ceasctl to sanc- 
tion it, cared little whether /jy not it continued to c\ist,— wiK 
perhaps shun the further prosecution of tliis subject, and com- 
plain of our pages being devoted to die Aliolition, long after 
the abolition act had sealed* the triumph of our cause, nut we 
•shall stand excuscil in the eyes of those who, IcKiking always to 
the diing itself, yather thaw the name and app»ainncc, com- 
plained, not merely that the slave-trade was legal, but that it 
was 'actually carried on by British subjects— and on account 
of Biitish settlements ; — and wished, not merely for the honour 
of their country, but for the interests of maiiknul, |hat sach a 
commerce should he destroyed, in whose, liands soever it might 
be vested. Men of this descriptioii, — and we trust tlieir num- 
bers ate not small, — w^ill not lose sight of this important suliject^ 

'' until they are satisfied tha^^the ^mition act is made effi^tual la 
accomplisbits purpltecs. ivutch over its execution with 

as much anxiety a^he^^owed :|n assisting its jirogresa through 
the L^islatur^. .^Tlm^fill even extend their enJbglitencd and 
humane endeavours,^ obtain tlic cooperaticni of other na- 
tions, fn a measure so honourable to our own $ and will not icst 
saitisfied, until the great coiitiiicnt, which the slave-trade h«Kl 
ravaged and benighted, shall be admitted to a fair cliancc of 
running with other countries the race of civility and improve- 
ment. It is to such persons that we chiefly address the present 
article. 

And, ftrst of $11, we must express the satisfaction which wo 
reap perceiving, in the managers of the Afi-ican Institu- 
flpn, fu(^ sMUd and judicieus vie\t^ of die prosier objects of ^ 

theif 



'4^ Ib^t of the jf/rieek Instifutiox. 

j 'It has always ajbpettred to os qpiite raantftsty 

tha^tbftlitioMipracticable, astirou as most inmortant dbject, tp 
vhti^' etmld direct ^eir eilMs, w»% the execution of the 
{j^ohoiitidn acts }-^nd that, in this pursuit, there was no 
^ which due diligence, andccunpetent abilities and fimds, mjlgM 
aot reasonaply hope to oyercomei -awhile the more 
e vague md deceitful object, of introducing, by direct op e i w- 
tions, civilisation into Africa, seemed only in a very iinut^de> 
to be within the reach' of kny resources which an ineri*,;- 
'' tion of tills kind ran be suppo^ to possess. Without tiie 
smallest wish to damp their ardour In tue^rosecntlon of this 
less attainable object,— and even adm!ttih||vit sqinei^at'ijmy 
be accomplished in tins line alsoitjM ^ ^p^raging vofUges 
of discovery, and promoting the 4t|l|^tdcat arts among die 
natives, — it nevertheless would oafarm^sjlhiiting vain Impcs, 
and withdrawing men’s minds the most mid 

most practical part of the question,||rere ero to hesitate hi rc^ 
pcadiig, that the prefer, as weD’as the prindpal object of the 
Institution, is the ciifbrccnient of the abohtion laws and that 
this, which they themselves readily admit to be the first in the 
order of time, is also the first in importance, and, beyond all 
co^aiison, die most attainable of the objects of dieir exertions. 

♦ The civilization and improvement of Afiua’ (Aey veiy pro-' 
perly observe), ‘ are indeed die great ends which the 

{ mutation proposed to puisne. But what lational eximcta- 
lion can be formetl of any material progress in die attailVmcnt 
* rf, ihosic ends, while die iJave-trade continues to flourish ? 

« lids traffic stands opposed to all improvement. The passions 
* which it excites and nourishes, and the acts of fraud, r^uie 
* and blood to which ulone it owes its^attccess, have a direct 
* tenden^ to brutalize the human character, and to obstruct 
* every .peaceful and benclltial puiSKk. Any advance in civi- 
* lizatipu is hopeless, where neither plfipcitv nor person is sc- 
* cure foi? a inoiueiit.’ y 

As diis is die sort of languam ahicls^ fiiSulviHri our ears 
before 1806 and 1807, when the obolitiomacts passed, wo may 
he asked, how it shodd stiH be appUcable to the case ; and 
whether, in spite of those wholesome statutes, the sI&vp traffic 
condnued to exist ; or, having been checked for a time, is wnce 
revived ? In'part, at least, wc are compelled to onsw^ those* 
questions affirmatively. Though nmeh was undo'ibccdly efibeted 
by the acts, of abolition, a large branch of die slave traffic was 
in a short time turned into contraband ; and the resources of 
fhc trader having in a year or two raffied,* were imahh-d, 
various sbifix and devices, to cover thehr iliieifrpracticeB wiA 
' wQh 






, aj^dtii^tD tliiet^debatfe in j&e S^on befiire l}m 
^^\jm it M^uU thOjt th6'|iy($tM90c» of detmion sini^ 

have been sllEt more remidfaible ; an4 that Ipi^ 
had e^resaed so imeoimous and stt*otig an indigna- 
^ at such dating violation^ of d^id pledged 

^ iiadc them by more iMleqodtie pojr^iesx the slave^-deiwrs pur* 
i^id ibeir courap df wkkednessi wi^ ils little regard to the 
ekired fense of the Le^kt^^e, aa they showed towards 



British or Anicricaiuy||jb|>ertj^^ and most prooably belonged to 
subjects of those even where posmVe proof cotwl not 

be obtained. The decii^ in the case of the Amedie, having 
i)Ub)GCted American^slavo^essels to British capture^ it became 
as necessary to conceal American property as Biitish { ‘and the 
flags of our allies in the Peninsula have unfortunately fui^nislied 
the ewer required. TIic rocord> of the Vice- Admiralty Courta 
ebomid with instances of this description. In tliat of Sierra 
Leone> about twenty slave-vesseh under those coloiu*s were con- 
demned dming tlio last year> on prCof of Amcnicin or Biitisli 
pwnershipi or*of ha ing sailed fioin a Biitish port. Nor has a 
i?ihglc apperl from these sentences been prosecuted in theSupreme 
{Joifrt. The Judge of the Sierra Leone Court observes, in 4 
letter on this subject, that * the piofits of those contraband voy* 

* ages are so high, tliUt if they save one cargo out of three, they 

* Will still make money. ^ But it will oflbrcT a more satisfactory 
idea of the shitty to which those traders ha\€ lecourse, if wo 


^ktate the paiticulars of accuse whiph lately came before the Ad- 
"'miralty Comtof.this cc£ntiy. The following aie the circum-,,^ 
stances of tlic afi'Jr ; wjicfa was repeatedly alluded to i[n the dis- 
cussions in bolh^oiu4 of Parliament last session. 

Tw'tr*'d'iifw^dc^fj^anish colours, the Qalhtia and Palafor, 
were met by his Majesty’s fngate the Amelia, commanded by the 
Hon Captain Irby, on their voyage from a port in Sp uiisli Ameri- 
ca, to the coast oi Ab ica, for staves. Captain Irby, seeing reason 
to suspect that Uie adventure was really on Biitish account, detained 
* the vessels, and brought diem into Plymouth. There, on the usual 
preparatory exammations having been instituted, the master, matCi^ 
and supercarj^ all swore sp positively and unequivocally, that 
ships and theu cargoes w^ere Spanish property,^ that the Judge of 
the Admit alty felt himself obliged, notwithstanding some very suspi- 
fious ctrcui^stauces;, to decree their Ubeiation, on bail being gtvex\ 
^ abide the result of the farther proof which was ordered. 

^ itvni. 1^0. « Tb% 



^ The particulari who cjaJIed himaelf Don Jorge 


Madi^aa^ 

jwt^ 

* It 

«S t/ief^ . 
OM0f tl||» 



|)|»t fa« was a native 8|iei^^ and not a aw> 

. howerer^ by Weam of two of the crew, that 
tt^;jfAus fffkmfy and JudScia/fy made^ tioerefihtm 

was ascettained to have cleared out from £ng!i^ 

lait4( ^ the Qi^een Oarlotte, and to be still the iffo^ 

peA^ 'of British merchsmts resident in jUmdon* The other 
ed ont &om Kingston in Jamaiia, under the name of tbq|«|i|i^ai^^^ 
Bm vessels had undergone a fictitious sale at Cartliagena to 
i]|ard» and had there changed their original names for the 
and Palafox : and^e supercargo^ who had sworn to his' 0pani4l 
birdi» proved to be an Englishman, who had sailed from the rived* 
Thames in the Queen Charlotte, and was thennOWn by the naBie 
of George Woodbine, which« when trati^ated iiQB^pantsh, iornmd 
iite appellation by which he was afterwi^s distingui&ed, Don 
Jorge Madre Silva. • ^ 

When these facts came to the knowledge of the Directors, diey 
applied to his Majesty’s government, to invent the liberation of the 
veiisels, even if unobjectionable bait should be offered, as the wholes 
complexion of the transaction was now most materially altered# 
His Majesty's government immediately ordered the vessels to be de^ 
tained ; on which the claimants, aware of the risk they should incur 
by abiding the result of a trial, aiendoned the prosecution of their 
claim, and the property has since been condemned. ’ p« 

It became then a nmttei* of necessity to raise the penalties 
of the Abplition laws. There was undoublal evidence, that no 
pecuniaiy infliction could stop a commerce which gave such pyo^ 
|it9 as to counterbalance all the risks pf detection. A spccida- 
tor, ifho was secure of large profits if one adventure in three 
e 9 C 8 pe 4 ,--'*^nd of enormous gains if he escaped detection alto* 
getb^, --was not likely to be scared by the chance of total fail- 
ure# rat, such a calculation would never induce him to risk 
his life, or his liberty ; for, if the law made the offence a felony, 
^Qwever successful the speculation mi^t be,Aon a profit and 
loss account, a single detection must becxttengted with absolute 
rjuin, as well as inraniy. Accordingly, diipcarcd to be so 
strong a feeling in Parliament in favour otWme^uth moasurci 
that when Mr Brougham ^mve notice, in |lie debate on bis mo-i 
tlon in June 1810, of a biU declaring the trafiic felony, no^ op- 
position whatever was threatened ; and omihe contraiy^ the pro* 
posal ^pppared to meet with universal concurrence# He nc* 
cordingly brought in a bil] to this effect during the Session ; 
and Lord Grenville having, with hia wonted zeal in this cause, 
conducted it in the Lords, it was carried through every one of 
its stages, in both Houses, without the slightest opposition firom 
^eny quarter $ and received the Royal assept on the Hth^ of 

tri 



^ J0ic(M JndtiuUm, 


liiit 

f' * ^ \ ^ 

In «cH)&x|oiQr tlip jslcBi we beve dwajn «4a^ilied/ 

Wre ibiiO now atete twi heoui of ^is biQ, whu^h k aow'^aown 
iii0«law. A4traduw in slaves, i^whattiveir pfin of the woiU, 
ji nmde felony in !Qrifiih sui^eds \ and tnuting in dam, hj 
y^ttvtet mnons, k mode a ^ay«- within the British domf* 
ptffat, indnditig die cdoniok imsttuies and setd^nents bdong^ 
|Wto^ Crown. The |^^hm(At is tran^oriation, for a 
tnm nnt^exce^ing fourt^n yenrs) or cotaQnemeni to hard 
JdMwr for a term not less than urel, nw greater than five years, 
at thellUcretion of the Cbuit, 'We have used the wofd tradin^^ 
l&a the gene^ desci^tion ; but die st^tutn enumerates the vart* 
oi)s acts nhidh shdOie considered as Monious,^ Tliese are not 
Bicrdy a direcfhcil^i^ in the buying and sdling pf slaves, or 
the carriage of diem foy^sele, but the cpiploying pr hiring ai^ 
vessel for such pwposeB, — ^(he fitdng out such VPB$cl,'>aud the 
sailing in her as master, pate, supercargo, or sturgeon, knowing 
her distillation : — and t^er the description of accesstprlfis to 
these felonies, come unquestionably those Mrsons who are cdin< 
Oerned in preparing the cargo forsudi guilty vovoges, or otheiw 
wise ehabling the vessel to be fitted out ipon mis destination, 
knowing its felonious nature. |t is unnecessary to specif whp 
may be punished as accessaries after the feet ; this Bows impic- 
diately from die description of the principal oftcnce, 

Among the accessaries, however, to tliis offenic, tiieMp is one 
class whiim, pwdy from views of policy, and partly from a hu*' 
mahr consideration of the circumstances in which th^ pUy haVe 
sto^ die act has ex^pted from the punislimelit d^puncet^ 
against the crime of aWe-trading. These arc, th^ jpet^ ofih' 
ears, seamen, and servants, entering on board of stave-ah^Sf 
Icnoiring them to be such, and tlie underwriters and brokers 
policies of insurance upon sjave voyages. These persons are 
made liable, not to thenains and peiuiftics of felony, but only 
to be pupi^ed a&for a fiusdemcanour, by imprisoumeiit for a 
term not^xcecdbie twoAears. It is furdier enacted, diat any 
m^oSk^£jSdykA*,j>%^rvfmt liable to the penalty, shall, widiiii 
mondra im^ arrival in any Bridsh port, give infonna^^ 
tion, on oath, before any competent magistrate, against any per^ 
sonspunishabk as Mms under this act, for fitting out slave-ships, 
or navigodng them fo the i^adty of master, mate, snpei'cor^^ 
0r surgeon i or shall, within three months after bis arrival iq 
any fotrrign poft* give the fike information to the lCmg’a«ivoy8, 
agents, «0r such person ehall not be punkhaUc Oven os for a 
misdemeaHOor ; and the King’s ministeis, &C. arc requirhd; to, 
receive bis dqiosidon, and to transmit it to thc^ govcrnmmtt at 
home, and to the British cruirevs near d'rir residence.' ' 



Thfi reniwung branches of the a^tf epmist of certain 
ceptiotts in &voar of transactions not intei^efl to be punujhedt 
ns and ot slave^trading itself witbin certain lul|ks 

' lllie transference of slaves from one British colony to • 
excepted from the penal enactments of the statUtoi 
and^^ticular dates are fixed, from ivhich this act dioll t^e ef- 
ibficrcnt parts of the world. It wiU probably happeni to 
t|h|3j|Nei who attentively consider this part of the act, ttf 4{q)rove 
<^„thc Utter, and to doubt respecting the former o( these two 
exceptions. Nothing can be more just and considerate, fhan 
the care which is shown of entrapping person^ in distant parts, 
'^fore due notice shall reach them, of the cliange that has tnhen 
place in the law. This is a precaution but too frequenily ne- 
glected in the great multitude of ppnal ^enactments with which 
our statutc-bo^ almunds $ and instances have not been want- 
ing, of the pains of a capital felony attaching on offences, at pe- 
ribds when it was physically impossible that the knowledge of 
the change in the law should nave r^ched the delinquent. ^ 
But it may admit of some doubt, whether th? carriage of slaves 
from one Biitish colony t6 another, slioakl have been protected 
from all penalty. The reo^^^ is certainly to be found in the 
principle upon which the new statute has been constructed, viz. 
that ot merely punishing as crimes those acts to which the former 
atatuies attached pecuniary penalties ;^and not all at once treat- 
" ing as f4ouies, or highly criminal misdemeanours, those acts 
wMcb viere tbrnicrly countenanced by the law : And peihppsi^ 
tipoit the whole, this is a sufficient reason for exception un- 
j^r consideration. Neveithtlcss, wo cannot avoid looking at 
the conscKmenccs which must result, from allowing a free com- 
merce in Javes between the different’ parts of the British West 
Indies. A door is thus left open for evading the law'j^for it 
niay pot be very easy to detect a vessel coming in reoUty froiu.> 
Ginana, or Guadaloupc, to Jamaica, an4pretci^iug to cpmc from 
Trinidad or Dominica j — and the one o| tUohh voyages is now 
Uiade a felony, while the other is liable pbqaj^vdintevcr. 

But, independent of this c<Hisidc^atiob> th^ arc pbvidua 
reasons for preventing the free transference of slaves from 
one island to another. If the African slave-trade is at Icngtlt 
completely subdued, and the new hinds can no longer sup- 
plied with hands, it is natural to conclude, that sopie islands, 
or districts, will betake themselves to brcedii^, for the supply 



* Thus, to uke a recent instance. Lord Elleaborough^ act (43. 
«Geo. Ill 58.), Qnly allows si-* dai/n notice for the whole of England 
(OUd^lreland. It was passed on the 84tb of Jime $ and its capital 
bvnalties attach on ceitain things done in England and Ireland front 
the 7th of July following. 



•f )rest ^ slial} •^be a West fndfiia '^duvi^ede 

^i^hfished between Jainaica, for esuimple, tuid Triiikla^i^m 
mtSbiy of its featdim tmt toa nearly resembling the traffic? ^at 
^kas been abofisheiiL ^^Even no such regular and syst^'anc 
spring up, it ibeuis wtfolty inconsistent witli the spmt if 
thepresent laws, to permit tile inflittion of so much real niiseiy, 
^Ws mixs^t(»id ^e saje of daves bdongin^ to one colony into 
>nodieifnt a vast distance, diHering jin elima|;e, and in ml the 
drcumstances of its cukivntion send them, for instance, 
fopm the comparatively easy life of Creblc slaves, on a coBee 

* plantation in one of the old islands, to clear the unwholesome 
'’•^woods, and breftk up the new soil in Trinidad. 

Such trdnsfor^nccs of negroes too, arc, in^ oUr humble 
prehension, higMy obiectionable after the slavc-tiade has bten 
Abolished and dccWed to be felonious, on two distinct ^rouitijs, 
and iiidependently of die objections already ui^ed. In 
ftrst place, the permission of these acts cannot fail to dimi- 
nish the honor which ought by all means to be attached to 
slave-trading,— and which, in fact, it is one great object of 
the new law to connect with tliat nefarioui^ traffic. When men 
see acts so nearly resembling c^efa other, as the carriage of 
negroes from Africa to*Jamaica, and the carriage of negroes 
from Jamaica to Trinidad, \iewcd by the law m so very dif- 
ferent lights, that the one is made felony, and die other, if 
npt encouraged, yet protected fioin all penalty, it is next to im- 
possible that the former offence should excite all the horror 
which the law aims at inspiring. In the second place, thb per- 
mission in question -militates against that nhich, since the abo- 
lition, ought to be the cardintd aim of West Indian legislation, 
the bettering the condition of the slaves, and preparing them, 
by gi’adual jirogrcss, for the acquisition of personal ri^ts and 

• privileges. One of tluz first stejis in this progress shomd natu- 
rally bo, to attach thwlaves to the soil, and convert by degrees 
involuntaiy jnw vqjiuntciry labour. It may indeed be urged, 

is ^vpn, no provision is made for 
'<*xress of negro psfpulation by breeding. But this proves too 
mtich ; for it leads to a repeal of the whole enartinents against 
reporting slav(^ to foreign colonics, as soon as the total mack 
popuktion of the West Indies shall be excelbstvc. And further, 
we should be disposed to answer this oWeetion, by proposing, 
4hat if the slave population of an^ one cOlony became excessive, 
such os chose to chan^ their residence might be allowed to go, 
carrying dieir manuimssion with them, or at least being iudent- 
id as l&ed labourers for a certain term, with tlieir {beedom in 
jrsvf^wou. Uporf^tUe whole, we ceitainly do incline towaids 

X ^ the 
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die i^OTiil of i|ds OKception» hot otdy hi Sir A. P^fott’s $eke 
and in the iihotelQ^ act« but also in Mr Bronghnm's act )—>8qa 
thgt die next^qdB ^hi^ is token should be, to dit off this 
renuiialMff bnim of the traffic in human by the same ma< 

diodofrhitb have been applied to die other Sports of it. Wsl 
ae^^werer, very &r from blaming the aholitionista ffir leavit^ 
d^M’lte pitesent state. 'They have wisely avmded a cm|tendMX 
widk'inOre prejudices and iittefests than it wds absolutel|y neces- 
aary to encounter at once. Hiey have, indeed, fronr the , 

hii^, proved themselves worthy of conducting so groat a cao^.i 
by their patience and moderationi and if dtere ia any quality^ 
of which they hold opt to all reformers a pecnliarly bright ex*' 
ample, it is that skiUul tempmance in securing their ol^ect by * 
Caution and delay, if possible still more admirable, and certainly 
less to be expected, than the unconvertible perseverttnoe with 
, which that <mjiCct has been ptfrsued. 

It is imposnble here to msmiss the last victory of we ahtdi> 
tionist^ without once more expressing our veneration for din 
distinguished personages by a hose o^rts this ^reat tritunpH* 
has b^ obtained : And, perhaps, in contmplating this his» 
toiy, our minds are too much called away from tho ^eat*' 
and talents which it displays, — and dkzdcd, aS it were, by 
the marvsjlous spectacle of a good cause, not aided, but op* 
posed by eyefy motive of interest, knd Itog thwarted, or, at 
leasts' coldfy supported by die govcnimcht — attended in th(i. 
end 'Sddi a fullness of success, quite unexampled ip the histoiy 
<ff oo^troveny or of improvements. Let any One n^ect on tV 
■ Abolition question ill 1795, wlicil it wa; denmired 0$^ 

by idmost all its friends i or in 17S(^ when Mr PUt wi& busied 
in. acquiring new colonies, to wbl% the Brittdi date traffic 
mq^it be attended j or even in isds, when, aft« a transient 
gleam (ff hp||>e, Mr Pitt, who, the yCw before, bad, for the ^ 
first time, carried the bill in one House, Vasqgutn defeated by 
his underlings, and professed that he caipl qpt them su{^ 
port ^m when he fought for humanity qqd'yTnfirr A in’! ^hnn. ^ 
let him carry bis eye to the majoriv* vy ^ich the Abolition 
a^ts of 1806 and 1807 yfete hurried tiirofag^ the two Houses tff 
l^rliamdnt, by an hoAcst and enlightened minis^ry,'i<with die 
V «mci|]rrenee of one single member oitfae Family, — he will 

almo^ thh(k it is the iSusion of a dream. &t bow iqucli more 
astmvMyd will he be, when he tees,, sritm dfree <fr i^r yeam 
more, -that even all debating on the snhjedt hr at aii,end^that« 
llic slave traders con no longer find a voicqj^ WPport theory, 
that the idea of a votp is out of tbe'quesUf^thatxteOlutiotm 
use ^isuenimously passed by both Housee* a .triiffie. 

wldcb 



which Bled to l>#vi«tMootly sttppcH^ Mid Mieowtogod^ o| & 

ic^jtbO of the (Mp^<t^!e«*-And that laws are loadeVi^ fhe^dbl^ 
f»iudtbit7» and''tii4il}toitt 0 whispor dT <«p0tttl6nf dcooudc^ 
tlb*peverc8t ptut&htiieota to aU. who ahaff persist in the pot* 
«im This is 0 chango cf <^rtioir Jt^Oh, we may safely asiieiti 
no mdb coiihl have predicti^^.-Ot Ofen-^dedf, hat a few yeat* 
yet aB nten tso,«aiiaOs which have brouj^t hi 
aDOutf w, to whom. Wta>i^ th# ti{tenl V ^ persoasivo 'elo- 
quence, and the seaxcdy htunan peraevenunce of Wilbetferco 
tiideilOwii?>— Mid by whom could die powem of hk coadjnlion in 
the<potmti^hio doubted — amongst whom wc ahould do a deed 
iniustiee, iiSve named any mote than one*>Qarkson i And, 
finally, Was there any reason to fe^r, that the honest exertions 
of a free press would prop^te the truth, and ultimately 
ann It with power, in spite oAhe hollow support or qicn en- 
mity of ministers, the undisgniMd discountenance of conrts, 
ana die dedored repujniance of princes? If we gladly^ allude 
to these ^faigs, for uie purpose of once more tendering our 
fdidtatiems to Mr Wilbcrforce and his fellow-labourers, we 
hhve another motive too for dwelling upon them. --We would 
bold up the history of dm abolitinn as the most instructive 
Of kssons to all reformers, whether of tlie criminal law, or 
of the cAostitution of Parliament, or of abuses in the prao 
rice of the government} — to all (for ihe dcscrhition of per- 
sons fe the same) who, dcsirir^ the happiness of iheir Jfellow 
creatures, and knowing tliat civil liberty and public proqxrrity 
most fell by the same bloiv, are willing to devote their da^, re- 
gardlees of toil, and lidiculo, and nria,' to combat ignorance 
and’ corruption, and all the otlier means by ’^lich tyrants either 
tramide Upon freedom «nr beguile meit into slavery. This ex- 
ample ought always to be bmoi'c our eyes— but it is tir an espg- 
nial manner fitted forSour contemplation, towards the com* 
mencement of ^ when the constitution prescribes an 

add ition al sh^ of»jealbaSy and ^vigilance, and requires the 
^leMplP tier -be* more Ihan usually on their guard, without any 
consideration of p^libons ; but oh a presumption that, even the 
best of princes, beingn man endued srith puWer, is, from thf 
mofeent of his elevation, liable to abuse it. ’ ' 

B^irc quittml; this j^arit (^ilie sull^ect, we huve a mtfAflt'oP' 
'two to oMrf thcMgh ti^ be of oompM’atively trifling inmoifi 
attCe, upon the'iimwMt lai^age uwd by the 'AfiicaU Iratlta* 
riOn atia the<abuUtfohiafe ifi rarimnient, when ailudih^'tq the 
otii^'^of the mefisifres supported ^ them, as pari^ 
eomnUm'tstase.^ When wc turn to 'Lord ^CrimVilte?^ hl^^anid 
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late bill, ve d|oiild be led, were we t^tenwiie'iinoKitiJ; of the 
^estion, ,t»«i|t{K»e that the eb<ditiii»uiMit 4 }k>Hl>beeii as exdn^ 
eivd^ a meiNwjfw of that duch^ished pei»q«tttiiid hisf pcdhacel 
fi^etide, » any eonunon biU kiyented eiK^lvidunl, or ooidt'' 
od tq> at'-the treasury. l^oesiblys^eiDai/^beinuIedby th^^we- 
IKHtto * } hut auch« is the kiud put into the noble 

nmsf'o’s mouth. We then Mm iojim Fifth Report of A- 
filoBD Institutioat and we find that eVe^ tfaiog ocigh<bf^>^Rh 
the (hnectors of that faigh^ nseftil and enfightened associHttknfero 
hat diey are somewhat at ^ult in their dates ; and, aooordhi(Bily| 
Upon looking to the proceedings jn Parliament, ^ven as tpMMa 
by thtunselves, measuies ofpear tohave oHj^noted in that 
assemW, several months before they Were invented by j he 
frican Board. The eli^t oft.this is whimsical aiot^. Thfis, ht 
detailing the measures ad(^>tcd, the Session bemre the 1^ 
after stating the revival of the slave trade, the directors inform 
Us, that * as soon os they hod ascertained this -pmut to them 

* satisfoctum, tt ttm resolved to bring the matter bdiwe Par* 

* liament. ' ^ The date of this resolve is not ^ven : bat the.naMit 
sentence brings us near it. * The lost Setision waa too for od* 

^ vanced to admit of thdr obtaining any legislatijie enaettuent 
^ for the repression of the evil. All wet coukI be ddBWriitth^ 

* fore, was to engage the attention of government to* me sob* 

* by on luklress, and to induce hoUi Houses of Paihament 

* to pledge themsdives to the ad<^tion of stich further legisla* 

* thro provisions, ’ &c. Wc then turn to the IVh'amenti^ 
^mals, and fold iliat, not at a late period, but at the b(^> 
ning of the Session, before tlie Mutiny hill. was brought in, mo* 
tions {md been mode in both Houses for the production p»* 

E ers rdoting to the foreign slave trade**>In the House of Loidi 
y Jhord HoHond, and in tlie G>nunon 8 by Mr Hmugham. 
This, was thUjilSIth March, mid the papen were granted ;***>-upon 
these tpapmi, other motions were mtelwnnla grounded by the 
seme persons. But wc must st^ now Ironi the Legislature tor die 
Institudon, in order to learn the origin^bf these ni^<Uttt„„fo 
seems they were not groiualed on toe , papers, *Tmt ar^* 
foons the information obtiuncd by the directors, flmt a contra* 
band .sbive trade rusted ; wet it is strtUige enough, that, the 
d£ Lord lloUand’s imu the greater part of Mr Broughmnli 
motion related to the foreign slave trade, and tlie ;^Rpers prevL 
ously obtaliied.t und that the discussions were Adcny on that 
subject, f Tboftpoit having tluw laid, the origin ot the mo* 

tionh 

* Cobbrt’s t’arliameittary^psbateti »vi* Ifo 

: t Ib. ivii. 658, 747, 
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irpireMttt or 
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to frepm to th« W 

ita&i ' J^ier maiufe deM 

#lMli iibOuM l>e &tH>fInced, trhk^i, 
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tbo^tilL ,•$ K&wv. 

* nM 9 l|i^» 

* ,j]^e 8 me»,whiiw u, 

* 'tufts on tb Butjjna' 

* fitmt it was lOMcd^i 

* wiiltout anlidpcd^g , t, 

\ v£ nipilktioQ, num Qkd ttw^ii^a in stavtu as a <sriiti«| 

* ami affix t» tharotlmeO amvMapbnjmnientt Tb goncm 

* naturo of the measure tody be ct^teiMod &om the JbUoteing n* 
f i sf^itumt ^ Ae dirdetmsi. ' lint we most Hew step back aj^d 
lo the Hofraof Farilammitt and sea wfiethe# this * ttuitttre de* 
t UiofttHa^’ oh what measures < it might be exj^ient ia prd* 

* pate to the LegiAdwte^ ' Was not somewhat of the Jatest-wso 
•mi/ure indeed, as to eotne scvoAil months after the samo mao* 
sures had been announced to the iMpudatura hi A Very £>riua} 
manner. In fttet, we ftnd, * that Mr Brougham (June IS, 
18 I 0 « iortg bei^ tim dtdiberadons oommeneed) argued at groat 

In j^onr of making tlio slave tradea and * pWg< 

* m hlm^'f to briog in a bill to that efl^ ooriy in tiro cnsu->- 

* ^ing aesbion/ We tlmn ftud this primduil, discussed by the 

i^^ers who took a part lu me d« bate, warmly ajt* 
proved of by Mr Stepheu, Mi W. Smith ami others, and enter* 
tamed by Mr Canning, though with a reLominendadotl of ibig- 
dottf in a tnea^uic so grave as the introduction ff( A neW fehmy t 
buk, m genei j 1 , so well received Iw die Mouse, that due moVor 
is made to state in his teply, | * that with respect to ^e men* 

* soifet ot which be bad gisen notice, for maktu^ the bt 

* slaves a lelony’ (the sclf'saihe m^aeafe which die Afidcttn 
Diroctora, six mondis afterwords, discover, upon mataee d(k* 
bstfittonjf dial it would be expedient to propose to Ae LegiAdutiJ 
.* he was confirmed in his sentiments ^ dial had poMld dm 

* Oight,,ab well .as bylcVeiy consultation he hod ht(d Widi tho 
" most enhghtcned ami able persons m the lionsc. ’ Frobnbly 



* euCh measures as mifdit tend to prevent surfi daring Thdadoni 
^ of the law, ’ bore some reterenco to tho bill, of which nodee 
hsul thus been mVen. However, at the end of month# fWiM 
this time, the Directors resume their consiileration ofmeasufwsj 
they maturely deliberate j aud * it is lesolved', * tbfit' A bill 


* Cobbet's Parluunentarv'Debatesi ivil 658. 
674. Jfb. xvH.689, 
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I^ld ^ * The r^jort ‘m W 

f • lii&fijmitd«4 (m these nsotu^tii^ )pr 

t |{otue of (Comnions ; * but by omits to 

ilmt ^ was brought m by atio 

^ '^'rdn&tor i^ve, he proceeded liqpoiyus notice lasfi^Siai^ 
'AS^iese cimimstanecs db tiet^n|||piy lead to a bdia ^t' 
ifl od^nated in t|ie Conuotoits ^t Sed^pii-«-«hd 

how valuable toe;’ ewstanee ipay have bem lehich 

.. io African Institotion dmn^ded'ia prejparing and can^d^it 
ihiougli, yet that the measure itself was mgit the resiftt ' m jihmr 
< mature ^iberatiens» * but would have b^ su^toitted to iW* 
liammt, in pursuance dflhenoticeof June 1810, inwhtftotbf 
faewnmendation these dclibmtions had terminated. ^ Wecot^ 
pot aDow so important a i^tjn the history of the Abdilion to 
remain involved in obscurity | and this most be our etonue ito 
having detained reader so Icmg i^mn diose details. * 

We now come to the subject -of the ibrdmi slave trade. < 
The r^rt, after justly congratulatiim the friends of the AbcK 
lition, upon the oiumimity with which Parliament now regards 
that great cause, proceeds to notice the important de^dns 
which have, in the course dT the last year, bem pronouaced in 
the Prize courts, relative to slave shipe uijder formgn flags. Of 
one of these wc have given a full account, the case of the Amp* 
die» in the Prize Appeal Coi^rt. The rule laid down in that 
«asp was» os our readers may recoQk^, that no dmm of pro-^ 
perty in a<d8ve ship or her cargo, captured, can be adhdtt^ 
% the law df nations, the slave trade being contrary to that 
Ifsw } that the only way in which such a chum can be supported, 
is^ by a proof that the slave trade is tolerated by the mumeiphl 
law of the i^p’s nation ; and consc'|uentfy, that if the ship be* 
longV to a nation which has abolhihm the trafllc, she cannot 4be 
restored. This principle, which in fact^Ued tlic whole Brjtldr' 
navy to the execution of the Ameiican, ns weH as the* English 
abolition laws, had the immediate effret of driving the Ameri- 
can flog entirdy out of the slave trade. But a ^in was riywito i^ 
to, whuph at first seemed b^ond the scOpetof die decision in 
the case of the Aincdie. The American i^rcd out for 
port in tlic Spanish or Portuguese dominions, w'hdre the dave 
traffic unhappily is still tderfited, and, after executing fictitious 
bills of sale, obtained frlse mpers, as invoices, passes, cloorapces^ 
&C. and a new flag, under cover, pf which mev ptirsu^ their 
slave trading adventures— wit^, the same cargo and prow on.^ 

. wfioarcH 






* See dso the S2d Mo. of this Journal, pnidUhed July ISKbftWhwe * 
the meuure is di cussed in speaking of die debate of loth Jyne. ; i 




b^Mod, ( 1 ^ ««»» ^ mw mdstevp) conTert«d nofio|naHy> hAit; 
tKyMorcdrifo^ «ti4^fl^^tending to act un^ new mabtere, 
i>eB%<^continuuik to apmmand and ditoct in every 
It was doubted imedicr dm pr!nci|>le» in tho case of the Amedia* 
auibiciHaed our courts oi priio to entertain die question of real 
or c(dourabIe property ana flag. 'It waa eren apprehended^ 
that no sudl inquiiy ccUild bh gone into, and that a prma Jimi' 
oitnerahip and natiohal chatocter, inich as conferred A right to 
hade in mves, adthin the prindple of the tonoer case, pt‘fichidi> 
ed noy farther investi^tion. Under this impression, a nubis 
ber oi Americanswess^, found slave trading iindm* cover Of 
g^Mudsh hnd Portvy^ose flags, had been refeased bytltecaptiCHMi 
-'^when the t»8e (A die Fortuna, decided on the fifth of Maftieh 
last, by Si^ WiUiam l^ott, m dje High CoUrt of Admirid^, (tod 
die ju^raont has not been appealed Iran) clearly settled this ino» 
portant point. It was a vessel which had sailed from New Yorb ua» 
^der American colOnrs, beariim tltb name of William and Maiy, 
in July 1610 - then cuUetl at nCadeirs and obtabed Portuguese 
colours, 0 new name, new papers, tod a new master, afrer the 
execution of a bill of sale. Tuo original fitting Up and catgo 
was evidently for die slave trade. Tlicre were clear proofs that 
the sale ua& fictitious; and diat the new master, as ucll as 


owher, was nominal — ultile the former master, as supercargo, 
contiuued Vholj} to manage the conceitiS of both vessel and 
voyage. *r!ic oiiginal cargo continued during the new voyage, 
wbito was terminated by capture oil' Funchal. 'Hie vcsstdbmns 


wbibh was terminated by capture oO' Funchal. 'Hie vesstdueu)^ 
brought in fiir adjudication under these circumstances, Wna 
vondemned under tbe.aulhority of the case of die Antedie, after 
full discussion. We cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure oC 
transcribing a pait of Sir W. Sebtt’s judgment in this cUsu, boils 
beaiuse of its importance, &nd from a desire to adorn dteto 
pages wltli the masterly CompUhtion of that learned and eloquent 
ju^e. , • ^ 

* In the present case, it is not, I diink, competent for die cliini« 
ant U^bject that the captor had no right to Institute an inquiry 
’’tiditoier the ship wa| I^rtugoese or American. The captor fasti* 
tut^d no such inquiry : he alteged her simply to be pii/e, aild pro* 
eee^d a^^nst her generally as soch. If, in the course of that ge*, 
netal^duu'y, it turns out diat the is shown to be clearly Americatl# 
.he has a complete right to avail hiihself of any benefit that may 
legally Rhdt from the eaptUte of an Amiriciin ship found in tbet 
circntosbuifies that are auiiouted to diis ship at the time, of her cap^ 
turn. If she is liable to confiscation on any ground aiistng front 
those circumstances so discovered, he is not to be told tint the dis* 


eoveiy has been produced m a way of whi^ hy has uo right to tahd 
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^ An Ameri^m sfafp, quasi Axnericafit hentlfitdt opoil prodf» to 
ifistttrdiate ttsti^tion ; but she may fdtfAu other neutral shi|;ii 
that titloi by various acts of misconduct — by violations o( 
Miigerent rights most clearly and universally. ]But though the 
{udao law looks primarily to violations of belligerent rigktf as 
g^tonjlds of confiscation in vessels not actually belonging to the e* 
|t bus extended itself a good deal beyond considerations of 
Ascription only. It has been established d>y recent decisions of 
W Supreme Court» that the Court of Prize, though properly a court 
purely of the law of nations, has a right to notice the municipal 
law of this country in the case of a British vessel which, in the 
course of a prize proceeding, appears to have b#ln trading in vio» 
lation of that law, and to tieject a claim for her on that account# 
That principle has been incorporated into the prize law of this Coun- 
try within the last twtnty years, and seems now fully incorporated. 
A late decision* in the case of the^ Amedie, seems to have gone the 
length of establishing a principle, that any trade contrary to the 
general law of nations, although not tending to, or accompanied^ 
with any infraction of the belligerent rights of that country, whose * 
tribunals are called upon to consider it, may subject the vessel em- 
ployed in that wade to confiscatioxt* The Amedie was an A meri* 
can ship employed in carrying on the slave trade i a trade which 
this country, since its own ab^donmei|t of it, has deemed repug- 
nant to the law of nations, to justice and humanity, tliough without 
presuming so to consider and treat it, where it occurs in the prac^ ' 
tice of the subjects of a state which continues to tolerate and pro- 
ceed it by its own municipal regulations : but it puts upon the par- 
ties who are found in the occupations of that trade the burthen of 
Aiovnxf^ that It was so tolerated and protected ; and, on failure of 
produemg such proof, proceeds to conAmnation, as it did in the 
case of tint vessel. How far that judgment has been universally* 
concurred in and approved, is not for me to inquire. It tiiere be 
those who disapprove it, 1 am certainly not at liberty to include 
myself in that number, because tlfe decisions of that Court bind 
authoritatively the judicial conscience of ^is i its decisions must be 
confoi med to, and its principles practically adopted* The principle 
laid down in that case appears to be, that the slave trade c aniy^ on 
br a vessel belonging to a subject of the United States 4 a trader* 
which,* being unprotected by the domestic regulations of their le- 
gidature and government, subjects the vessel engaged in it to a 
sentence of condemnation. If the ship sliould therefore txxrii ont 
to be an American actually so employed ; and it ma^ttei^s'' n6t^ m . 
my opinion, in what stage of the employinent, whetjbe^ tn the {n« 
ception, or the prosecution, or the ednilummation of it ; the case of 
the Amedie Vili bmd the conscMInce of this Court tO the efife^lt uf 
fiompeUing it to pronounce a sentence of confiscation. * • 

‘ Tile biancB hf trade which we haire now ccjtfw* 

na<uvaiygiv<A’'H*e remnrW;-#one 'ujpon 
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ihare of the Airtmofto* in U> and another upon the sabservienw 
cy of our l^onish and )Portu2me9e allies to it It is to be he^ 
ed, that the late meosurei in rarliament may be followed by tnli 
government of the United States* The slave ti*Ade was first do* 
.cbrecT illicit by that government t end the Americans have jndt* 
fy valued themselves on the honour of setthiff us the example* 
It is but natural then to expect, that they wiS not diem-*'' 
selv(^ to be outdone by us, and wi|l adopt the law declaring the 
traffic to be iblonious. The allusion to this subject, in thoTTe*- 
sideiit’b message of last Novem^r,^ As far it goes, encourages 
this hope. ‘ Among die commelrcial abuses * (lie say^) stiU 

* committed under tlie American Hag, (and leaving in force 

* foimcr references to that subject), it appears that American 

* tizeus arc instrumental in carrying on a traffic in endaved A<» 


* fricans, equally in violetion of the laws of humanity, and in 
^ defiance of those of their own country. The some just and bc-» 
ncvolcut motived which produced the interdiction in iorceagainst 
^ this ciiininal conduct, will doubtlf^s be felt by Congress, in 
f dcy\*Ang/af thei means of suppressing the evil. p. 37, 28. 

With respect to our allies of tlic Peninsula, our expectations 
are less sanguine. The interests of Br'izii and Cuba are still 
believed to be so insepaiably connected with the slave traffic, 

• that, however well- disposed the governments Ju Europe may bo, 
or even the goi eminent of llio Janeiro, it seems doubtful if 
they have the power oi mti educing so great a chanj^ in asboit 
timOf The ignoiaiice ol the inhabitants of the Soum American 
settlements is so great upon this subject, tl at it iqipeats, from 
the accounts recently received, that the question of tne abolition 
had literally never been heard of in the Bi^a/iis, until the English 
newspapers arrived there, with reports of the debate of JUUU 
1810, which created niucU discussion among the sLive*>crwners» 
in this state of things, siyipose the rrince Regent (of Po»tt^al)> 
or the Coitez at Cadiz, weie to abolish the trafiic, it inaV rea- 
sonably l)c doubted, whether any thing more than the loss of 
^tbcuv?-vn authority in ^le colonics would result from the mca-» 
"sare. But that soin^ arrangements tendi^ig to limit the trade, 
and especially to exclude all foreigners fiom a share in it— som^ 
thing in i^am and Portugal sbniTar to Sir A. Pigott*s bill in this 
country— appears by no means beyond the reach of our inf!u« 

• ence in t^e councils of Lisbqn and Cadiz ; nor^ if wisely mtro* 
duced, does it appear beyond tlio powers of those councfli in 
their Amorican dominions. The cession of Bie^ao, too, im 


been frequently mentioned as very desirable^ inasmuch 
would free, from all licit slave trade, a veryglreatextimtof ooeii]|^ 
in which that is the only foreign settfeuaent This nxlQQit 

Jibe Directors at between 2000 and SOOO miles, i 
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* tt » neccHaaiy here to liiAt something has be^ d^— 
bat most idtjoei^^y— our government, towards cffectiM th« 
dboT^ob^ecOs mth the Portuguese ^vemment. An wtide 
hiseMed tti the treaty ratified!^ I%bnuuy, in which, afiee 
l^^ansibie deckration of the Prince Regent (of Portugal) tqgainst^ 

(traffic, and a profession that he is resolv^ to coopei ate with* 
ISk^d * in the cause of humanity and justice, by odc^ting 
Itno most efficacious means for bringing a wut a gradutj aboli> 
^^tion of the stave trade ffiroughoutthe whole of his dondnionsj * 
bb agrees not to permit his subj^ts to carry it on ij|i parte o^ 
Afirioa not belonging to hitn/wd ‘ in which that^ trade has 

* been discontinued and abandoned by the other powers and 
« states of Europe which formerly traded there. ’ It is pretty 
etident, that this description applies to no place at all { for thera 
is no part of the coast where Holland, France or Spain hara 
not traded ; and neither of those nations has abolished the tra^ 
lio. There then follows a distinct reservation of the r^j^t t^i 
trade in slaves in all tlic Poi tuguese dominions, and in many parts 
where the Portuguese tcrritonal rights arc disputed, and where 
titey nev cr have traded in slaves: So that, partly from its obscaii> 
ty, and partly, we fear, from design, on the side of our ally at 
least, this fine sounding article turns out to be mere vapouring, — 
of no more substantial use to the cause, thtui the efibris of certain 
statesmen who ibnnerly used to patt onize it. The Directors statc^ 
that th<y have received satisfectory assurances from the govern-i 
ment on this point { and that they have bemi informed, wat the 
real undmtanding of the conti acting parties is, to confine the, 
Portuguese slave trade to their own tcrrltpries. When an ex- 
planatoiy article shall be added to this efkft, we sliall bidleve 
that such was the * real undo stamping* of rhe Portuguese go> 
vmiment j, and, what is of far more bnportance, when that ad- 
^tion is mode, our Piiae Courts will he enabled to proceed up- 
on such tm utid^ standing of the treaty,* but not befima, 

Tlic chief attention ^ the IXrectors, as wa have already ob* 
rorved, has been directed towards the e^^ccut^n of the Abol^fron 
JSCbl, Kot onb^ have they largely contributed their aid in (hi 
eonnnen^ation of die measures adopted by the lagisk^rh,^ bul 
tb^ have unceasingly watched over the detection breaches of 
the law. In consequence of their rraresentotions, (^ded, no" 
doqbt, by the addresses of the two iflousee), a nava\ 

force has been despatched to the coast, — infimnaitKHi ha\ 
circulated with the greatest activity among officers of t^e^navy, 
leading 10 a set/nre of slave-traders, — abstracts of die acts of 
abolitSn, the Orders in Council foiteded on diem, an4 ^ 
^^ns in the Prire Cmfrts already cited,, together 
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j^llinff ont |he drcwnstaacw ia<&»tiTe tX a dava < 
igdjiiid^&gl^aiSardi'^ai) We been printM 

jiiid>id4dyaiw»CBfu n ,Mjdltoo««*«^ cmiaere. ThAw 

WarlWs luiae not beeb fhtidi^'' Four fila^e dupe have aWtdly 
|)e«i ^roui^e intp ports tX kM Cbnnnd for a^ufocatioo ; and 
Areu of them are now 0Dndenk)icd> JDtuing fittle more thaA 
batf 9 year, they estimate, th^ ftoM thirjy to forty such con>' 
dsWwons have taken jdoce indS^vicQ'euWit^ Cwrtsi arid; 
vrhore British ownership has boon datebted, it is the determine* 
don of die Directors tq take core that the owlters^hali be sued 
for the penld^es. Now that dieso ptoaldes arc df a higher na* 
ture, the Interference of the Institadon will be sdll more neces- 
sary: and it is to their zeal, vigilance and ability, that we must 
diicdy look for the prosecution and conviedon of such as may 
be blind epougb, in the pursuit cS ^io, to commit what ^elaw 
of England now lego^ and punishes as a felony. 

Remecdng the ufo^or objects of this most Useful and enlighN 
4ncct Insdtauon, the presort lleport contains less matter dTcon-^ 
OTQtuladon to the tiicnds of humanity than the former ones.' 
lids is owing to the partial revival of the slave trade, and its 
baneful iufiuence on the natives of Atirico, as well as to the ne* 
ccssily imposed by it, upon the Dii'ectors, of directing their at- 
tention almost exclutively towards this fundivncntal object of thout 
■establishment. Nevertheless, proper regard has been had to tlib 
promotioa of agncnllure, by transmitting useful plants and seeds 
to Afeica, whore many of those former^ sent, pardonlarly the 
auun, *or hemp of Bengal, arc found to thrive as wdl as in their 
native soil A list of the seeds, with the dircc^ons for thdf 
culture and the use of the produce, is contained m the Appen- 
dix i and great and merited praise is bestowed on Dr lioxbmgh 
of Calcutta, for his unwearied cooperation with the Directors 
in these endeavours. Wc likewise icjoice to sec, that the foun- 
dation is laid of a good: system of education. Between twd 
and three hundred 'childiicn arc already usefully instructed at 
Sierra Leone ; and the Directors of the new Institution for 
prmnOtiim Mr Limcasteals system (who for the most part belong 
to die Amcan Institution also) have very liberally undertakeathe 
expense and trouble of instructing two Afiican youths in Mr 
Lano&ter’a method, and maintainingthem, until theymaybe suffi- ^ 
ciently expert to be sent back by me African Bomd, to cany 
Ibis adffliralde invention into their own country. We diall dosb 
the AiHcan part of the subject with extractiim a passage or ^twd 
feom the letters of a person in one of the cmef oStccs ^ 
African coast. Hiey are dated Senegal, and written duriitgllts ' 

V ^^ttor part cX lait^year, and the bejpuning of the present. 
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* The uncertsMnty of our. retsjhilng i 
Coreei reuderil.a reform of seutiuiii^t*] 


. ^i|*hahitaats> \ 

to the ilave trade, little to he ex»^d^'^ Thef have frotn ear)^ 
^eonddered it as a rightful occd^ohf and the abundant 'Karve$t 
tb^y gathered in this cruel and b^bak*dU5 is too fredi ^ their 

^Sleioories to be easily effaced, to* a repetition of which they todhibr* 
Vard with considerable aniiety* * 1^1 

^ < The inhabitants in the netgbtk>ttrhood of this settlement ^ate a 
fine race of people : they are considered the finest negroes on the 
eoast. They are well inclined towards Europeans, and perfect sO- 
euritr exists for travellers who journey in their cpuntsy I dbrough 
which they may pass unarmed. 

* The journey by land to Goree, for which persons proceed to 

Pakar, the Und nearest that island* is perfoimed daily n and equal 
fecility is found in otlier directions, Amongst the inhabiti^t<f t^a* 
vellers experience hospitality and kind behaviour. 1 am perfectly 
ifoovinced, if thtse settlements were tp become entirely Btutdi, it 
woum ndd mo^teriolh towards the total abolition of the slave trade* 
But as long as the inhahitaiits of these settlements, and those on^tni 
mainland, entertain any idea of a retnin of the traffic, np ^reat 
ertion can be expected ; the former, from the hope of reaping tlicir 
customary profit $ the latter, from the insecnrit; of their sito itton, 
which will become very precarious whenever the French regain t!iis 
possession, ^ * 

^ The wars, which formerly were frequent, and always attf*)ded 
by considerable numbers being taken and sold to .traders, are row 
very rdre i and, when they occur, the parlies content them^lve^ 
with pillaging cattle and a few captives, ,who are V^pt by the* vie* 
i tors until they are redeemed by the relaVives, for whom they ;»ive 
•'huUncks, corn, tobacco, or such commodities as they can piocure. , 

< Even among the Moors, kidnapping is almost extinct. A few 
instances loocurred lately, which was occasioned by son»e persons re* 
sidbg here pressing them to pay some debts which they had con<t 
tracted before the English took possession of thcr settlement. 11 
the children thus taken have been yecoi^efed ^d restured to their 
parents. 

t To use an old adage, ** if there were no re^plvers, there, would 
her no thieves s ” which is perfectly anplicahle to dhe case di re* 
gard to the slave trade in this pKirt pf African " The slawy amongst 
^emselves is merely nominal*; the mkstet and servant W nearly 
equgl : they work together, eat drinlt out* df bowl^ 

and sleep under the same ifoeff. ' ' 

* t beg leave tn say, that I think' a Kmravijgin 

would be of infinite service id each of tbeir^dlMkntil in'thdfitsll 
instance, to give ^oiqe institfctiofi in Ae and 

ihe visitors from die mdmhmd* p* V '* ' * 

This was written in SJuiy. In ^Doe^tnbor S'atnmdyy* Jastjj 
^Tre meet wi(h suclt - 



* ^ htten will Imve acquainted you, tT^at many veasd^ 

of this descripttorf^are on the coast ; and the intelligence you have 
received froih leeward will also have informed ^ou ot the still grete- 
ot number In that quarter* I hope some measures haVe been %cid« 
ed upon to stop their progress, in mdoing all Iht good vokich wuld 
Aanc resulted from the lion^rtraUe exertions and saorijices of t he Bri* 
fish nation. * — 

* 1 doubt not. Sir, before thfs dltnei tfant the African tnstitutton 
has been able to induce Oovernment anA' the Legislature to take 
some active and decided steps in favour of the ^African cause 
until the traffic of their persons is stopped^ if is iii vain to hope to \irgc 
them to industry or cmlizaiiony tvk**re the mjety of person and property 
is SO uncertain. * — 

* Ih all probability! otfier vessels will be equally successful! is, 
unfortunately! the wars. excited in the upper part of that river afford 
the means of furnishing them with slaves in abundance. 

* I am convinced you will join with me in lamenting the insufli* 
^ency of my authority to check this dreadful evil. I wait with con- 

sidetable impatience /or your next letters, which I hope will inform 
me of something having been done to check the alarming increase of 
slave-dealing on this part of the coast. * p. lOd, 107. 

Before concluding thib article, ueiniist call the attention of 
Vmr readers to the notice Avhi^'h Parliament Ks#*eins at length dK- 
^ pOsed to take of the enormous abuses prevailing in the manage- 
’ ment of slaves in the West Indies. To those wlio were previ- 
ously unacquainted with the dreadful effects of tlie negro system 
in (mbasing the human cliarac ter, the proceedings io which 
allude have proved a very painful source of iiitormation $ and 
we doubt whether even the most experienced obscjirer of our 
coioniut affairs was prepared ibr tlie horrors wluch have recent- 
ly been brought to light. The execution of Mr Hodge for the 
repeated murder of his slaves, with circumstances of savage 
cruelty too bhocking to be here described, and the acquittal of 
Mr Huggins, after, the dearest evidence of a conduct scarcely 
less atrocious, are facts Vhich speak, ho^vover apparently un- 
like, the same language. Hodge liad gone on ibr a length of 
time in the open and uifdisgiijscd practice of those crimes. Tlie 
acts for whicii he suffered were committed some years before. 
l^Ie wpa secure from piiiiishmciit, (and, had he not been unpo- 
jpiilar, would even have escaped di'^race), until he ihreaUnc^l io 
4ight a Judge j he was, in consequence of this baliscretioii, 
brought to trial for unnatural murders, the bare idea of which we 
cannot entertain iHilliout bhuddering | and the same jury which 
convicted him of those atrocities, recommended him to mercy. 
The govqn^ (Mr Elliott) only siucceded in having the sen- 
tence of the law executed, by a dipplpy, in pemon, (A great ad- 
dress and firmness. Nor could he secure the public tranquillity, 

. VOI-. :?cvjrjt. ^’o. 55. V without 
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inrithout callinff out the mOitia of the island | and, idier all, 
net of tarc ^9 disputed, scamly tolerated justice, is held up, oh 
the one side, os a triumph, in which, we cannot sufficient^ ro*^ 
joice, and, on the other, as a prooj[ that the West Indians cazi 
do right of themselves, without oitr interference { Huggins was 
acquitted ; though the proofs were fla^ant (nor did he attempt 
^ deny, but justified) that he had,' in die market place of Nens^' 
in open day, and in the presence* of several'magistfrates, dojtoed 
nineteen ot his slaves with the most brutal severity, dvii^ to 
some 165 and 187 lashes, to othets 212 and 242, and to dnd 
woman 291 ; employing, Ju ohe instance, the brother of his un* 
happy victim as the minister of his ferocious angen For this 
enorniiiy he was severely censured, by a vote of tneassemblly rf 
Newis, and, at their Instance, brougot to trial ; but besides hc^ 
ing acquitted, on his plea of juatii^tion, the printer who in« 
serted that vote in the newspaper of a ne^hboiiring island, wa^4 
convicted of a libel, and severely imprisoned^ * Tne problto \ 
(says Governor filliott in expressing his amazement at such 
dal proceedings) * is, 1 fear, only to be solved, by confirming 
^ the melancholy statement 1 have made, in tlie outset of dm 
‘ despatch, of die unworthy and inadequate materials which . 

< constitute those tribunals, so impmphrly styled courts of jus- 

< lice, in sevefral of the West Indian islands. * 

We believe no man w’ill hesitate in adopting the sentimcnti 
expressed in the late debates upon these sublets, that if the, le- 

S *^tur^ oud judicatures of the colonies will not, or camiot, of 
lemsdNreSj correct such crying evils, it becomes the British 
Parliament to apply the remedy, llie almost unanimous rejee* 
tion of the motion for giving to Trinidad wliat is ridiculously 
called a British constitution and a trial by juiy, but what, in 
reality, is the grossest corruption of botl) those blessings’, may 
serve as an earnest of the disposition which the House of Cons- 
mons feels upon this question ; and we have little doubt that an* 
olher session will not pass, mthernt such further measures being 
adopted as may appear necessary to coiQpd (We ask no mor^ 
the West Incfian whites to act as if ne|^oes w'cre their telbw-^ 
creatures. 

We trust there arc few of our readers who do not sympa- 
thize in these feelings. Cmi they, then, or can we, in eommoiv 
consistency, avoid going one step further, and expressing a* 
wish to see other abuses abolished 'wJiich ahe cd^mitted Wmet 
the sanction of courts far nearer home— upon meU Wlio have, to 
say the least of it, as well-grounded claims to our fellow-feelihgs? 
'^^TCd we add, that, having been Occimied with the fioji^ng of 
groes — (we arc now fdluding to the fiogf^ng of sokliors iti the 
rtdsb army, and of seaman in ow fieats}~wgeld it bo* imy 
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diing less thm wretched hjrpocrigy ia us to shut our eyes to tluift 
t»ear enormity, while they are streaming with the more 
tigit ^ew of ne^ro pumshments ? The illustrious President of 
the African Institution appears to be fully aware of the ncc(^« 
ry connexion of the two subjects $ for he ha3 %t the example to 
British Colonels, of putting down in his regiment this odious^ 
unnecessary, nay, hurtftfl mode of punishment. * Let us n- 
jflect what Humins’s defence was. He did not deny that he 
had given his ^ves near three hundred lashes ; but he pretend- 
ed that they had been guilty of disobedience, and even mutiny ; 
and that this punishment w^as necessary and jiist. Is there any 
bettor defence for a court-martial ivhicn flc»gs a sailor round the 
fleet, or gives a soldier 1000 lasher at dilferent times, someti ixc*s 
four or hundred at once, and then allows hini to be Iftilf 
cured, that he may bo able to cnduie the rei'iainder of his tor- 
ture ? Whbn we olame Huggins, it not bctaucic the guilt of 
Tiis slaves is denied, or that any one pretends they ought to o- 
scape punishment. We revolt at the nature of the infliction — 
And he who would allow a com t-inai tial to award it, tliough he de- 
nies that power to Huggins, must have no objection to the cm- 
‘dty of the act, and must .lie prejwcd also to allow eveij otlv'i 
^ species of torture as a judicial punishment. 


A.iit.*IIL a Vindicatinn of Mr Fqji^s Ihstary of die eailj 
part of the R /g;i of Jamth the Scco$id. By Samuel Hej- 
wood, Serjcant-at-law. 4to. pp. 431. London, Jolmstur 
&Co. 1811. 

'^iiouGii Mr Fox’s history was, of course, as niucli open to 
animadversion and rebuke as any other book, .tlie task, 
w-e think, 'would have become any otlier person better than JVIi 
Rose. The whole of Mr Fox’s life was spout in opposing tlie 
profligacy, and exposing the ignoiancc of his own court. In 
the first naif* of his political aireor, while liOrd Noith was los- 
ing America, and in the latter half, while Mr Pitt was ruining 
" ’ * Y 2 Euiope, 

♦ See j»neral orders of the Duke of Glouce&tei to the thud regi- 
ment of Foot Guards^^in the monih of May. An order issued by 
the ^uii^ of 'York since his restoration to the station of Command- 
er in-Chih ^9 and since the debate on flogging in the House of Com- 
mons, d^e!|[ires to be pi^tioned with the highest praise. It re* 
quires all commandants of corps to pay particulir attention to the 
edneation of the bdy^ in their reghnents, and discourages the pn- 
nishmentbf flogging as*^applied to them.' We trust this humine 
Hynd politic principle will be extended to ail classes of the service. 
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Europe) the creatures of tlie government were fetcmltlly expos- 
ed to the attacks of this discerning, dauntless, and most pm/v’er* 
ful speaker. Follv and corruption never had a more terrible e- 
ftemy in the English House of ComiuonS**^nc whom it ivas so 
impossible to bribe, so hopeless to dude, and so difficult to an* 
Swer. Now, it so happened, that during the whole of this pe- 
riod, the historical critic of Mr Fox was employed in subordi- 
nate offices pf government that the dotau of taxes passed 
through his handia i — ^that he amassed a lai'ge fortune by those 
occupations ; —and that, both fut tlie measures which he supported, 
.and in the fi-ien(L from whose patronage hd received his emolu- 
ments, he was completely aitd perpetually opposed to Mr Fox. 

Again, it must be remembered, that \ory great people have 
vety long memories for the injuries which they receive, or which 
they think they receive. No speculation was so good, thorc- 
Ibre, as to vilify the memory of Mr Fox,— nothing so delicious 
as to lower him in the public estimation, — ^no service so likel}t 
to be well rewarded — so eminently grateful to those, of whose 
lavour Mr llose had so often tasted the sweets, and of the va^ 
lue of whose patronage he must, from long experience, have 
been so thoroughly a^^are. 

Wc are almost inclined to tliink thatVo might at one time liave 
worked ourselves up to i^uspoct Mr Rose of being actuated by 
some of these motives not because we have .any rt'asoii to 
think worse of that gentleman than of most of his political, as- 
sociates, but merely because it seemed to us so veia^ proliable 
tfiat hd should have been so influenced. Our suspicious, how- 
ever, were entirely removed, by the frecptcncy and violence of 
his own protestations^ He vows so solemnly that he has no bad 
motive in writing his critique, tliat we find it iiiiposuble to with- 
hold our belief in his purity. Hut Mr Rose docs not trust to 
liis protestations alone. He is not satisfied with assurances that 
he (lid not write liis book fi-om any bad motive ; but he iidorins 
us that his motive was excellent, * — and is even obliging enough to 
tell Its what that motive was. Tlie Earl gf Marclnnont 5 it seems, 
was Mr Rose’s friend. To Mr Rose he left his manuscripts; 
and, ttmoM these manuscripts, was a narrative written by Sir 
Patrick Iliinie, an ancestor of the Earf of Mardimont; and 
one of the leaders in Argyle’s rebellion. Of Sir Patrick Huin^^ 
Mr Rose conceives (a little erronooiisly to be^surc, but he as- 
mreli ns he does conceive) Mr Fox to havt spoken disrespect- 
fully p and^tlie case^eomes out, therefore, as cfeftrly as possible, 
as follows. 

8h* Patrick* was the pivigenitor, and Mr Rose <vras the friend 
jtOfd sole executor of the Karl of Marchxnont; and there- 
'Vw, Mr Rose, I insider it «« a san'eii dutjr to vindicate 

ill* 
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the charact^ of Sir Patrick, rad, for diat nurpoBe, to publish 
A long and elaborate cridqiio upon all the aoctrines and states 
pients contained in Mr Fox’a history ! This appears to us a** 
lM>ut as satisfkGtorfT an explonation of Mr Rose’s authondiip, 
^ the exclamation of the traveller was of the name of Stoney 
Stratford, ‘ No wonder, * said he, after a very b«d night’s rest, 
‘ that tliey call this place Stoney Stratford, for T have Iw'eu 
♦ bitten to death by fleas \ ’ 

Before Mr Rose gave way to this intense value for Sir Pa- 
trick, and resolved to write a book, he should have inquired 
what accurate men there were about in society ; and if lie had 
pnee received the slightest notice of tho existence of Mr Samueji 
Heywood, serjoant’-at-law, we are convinced he would have 
transfused into his own will and testament the toolings he de- 
rived from that of Lord Marchinont, and devolved upon an- 
other executor the sacred and dangerous duty of vindicating Sir 
m Patrick Hume. 

The Ufe of Mr Rose has been principally employed in the 
painful, yet perhaps necessary, duty ot' increasing the burtlien^ 
of his fellow creatures. It has been a life of detail, onerous to 
. the subject — onerous and lucraiivo to himself. It would be un- 
fair to cxjicct from on<?, thus occupied, any great depth of 
thought, or any remarkable' graces of composition ; but we 
have a ihir right to look for habits of jiaticnt research, and 
sc^pulous accunicy. We might naturally expect industry 
in collecting frets, and fidelity of quotation ; and hope^ in 
the absence of compiniuling genius, to receive a compensa- 
tion from the more humble and ordinary qualities pf the mind. 
How far lhi'5 is the case, our subsequent remarks will enable 
|Lhe reader to judge. We shall not extend tliem to any great 
length, ns w’e have belbre ti eated on the same subject in our 
review of Mr Rose’s woik. Our great object at present is, to 
abridge die obocr\atiojis of St'rjc.'uU Iltywood. For tjerionnt 
Heyw'ood, though %i most respectable, honest, and enlighten- 
ed man, really docs, require an abn\lgcr. He has not the 
talent of sajuiig wjiat he li^is to say quickly; nor is he a- 
ware tljat brevity is in writing, what charity to ajl other 
virtues. Righteonsness is worth nothing witliout the one, 
nor authorship witliout tlie other. But whoever will for- 
give this little defect, will find in all his productions great learn- 
ing, itnUiactdute hopest 3 \ and dm most scrupulous nccxinicy* 

. Wiiatever detections of Mr Rose’s inaccuracies ore trade in 
this Review, arc to be entirely given to him : and wo confess ow- 
sclves quite astonished at the number and extent of these iimc-^ 
^cuvacies. 

{ Among the modes of destroying persons (sUys Mr Po», 

' Y3 ^ 
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p. li.) in such a situation {i. e. Monarchs deposed), there 
can be little doubt but that adopted by Cromwell, and his 
adherents, is the least dhhonotjrable. £dward II, Richard II, 
Henry VI, Edward V, had, none of them, long survived 
their deposal. But this was tlie first instance, 14 our history 
at least, when of such an act it could be truly said it was 
not done in a corner. ' 

' What Mr Rose can find in this sentiment to <]^uarrel with, we 
Ore utterly at a loss to conceive. If a human being is to be put 
to death unjustly, is it no mitigation of such a lot, that the 
death should be public ? Is any thing better calculated to j)rc- 
vent secret torture and cruelty ? And would Mr Rose, in mer- 
cy to Charles, have preferred that red hot iron should have 
been secretly thrust into his entrails ? — or that he should have 
disappeared as Pichogru and Toiis^aint have disappeared iij 
our times ? llic periods of the P^dwards and Henrys were, it 
is true, barbarous periods : But this is thc‘ very argument Mr 
Fox uses. All tlie^sc murders, ho contends, were immoral and* 
bad; but that where the mamier w^as the least objectionable, 
was the murder of Charles tlie First,- because it was public* 
And can any human being doubt, in the first place, tliat 
these crimes would be marked by les^s intense cruelty if they 
were public, and, secondly, tliat tliey would become less fre- 
nuent, where the perpetrators incuired responsibility, than if 
they were committed by an uncertain hand iii secresy and* 
concealment ? There never w’as, in short, not only a qibre 
innocent, but a more obvious sentiment ; and to object to it in 
the manner which Mr Hose has done, is surely to love Sir 
Patrick Hume too much, — if tht»*e can be 'any excess in so very 
commendable a p;Lssioii in the bna^t of a sole executor. 

M)r Fox proceeds to observe, that ‘ he who has discussed 
^ this subject with foreigners, must have ohscrveil, that the aef 
‘ of the execution of Clutrles, even in the minds of tliose w^lio 
* condemn it, excites more admiration than disgust. ’ If the sen- 
timent is bad, let those who feel it answer for it* Mr Fox only 
assorts the f*ct, and explain*', without justifying it. The only 
nuestlon (as c'meerns Mr F«>x) is, whether such is, 9r is not, 
tlie feelJng of foreigner '. ; and whether that feeling (if it ^sts) 
is rightly cxplaiiico ? We have no doubt either of the fact or 
of tlio ex})l<aiation. Tlie conduct of Cromwell, and his asso- 
ciates, was not to be excused in tj^c main acf- ; but, in the man- 
ner, it m^nanimous. And among the servile of 

the , ^^Imcnl^ it must naturally excite a feeling 01 joy and 
wond^j that the ]iow'cr of die people had for once been felt, 
60 memorable a lesson read to tho^ w^hom they ma^t nor* 
^ly consider as tlie gi-^at opjwcssors of mankiiKh 
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Hi^ most tttyusti6abl]e point of Mr Rose’s accusation ^ however^ 
is stm to come. ‘ If such hi^ praisOt’ says tiiiat gentleman, ‘ was, 

* in the judgment of Mr Fox, due to Cromwell for the publi<« 

* city of the proceedii^ against the King, how would he have 

* found language Sjafficiontly coimnendatoiw to express his ad- 

* miration of the magnanimity of (hose who brought Lewis tiio 
^ Sixteenth to an t^n trial?’ M** Rose accuses Mi hox, 
then, of approving the execution of Lewi** the Sixteenth : But, 
on 20Ui Decomber 1792, Mr Fox said, in the House of 
Commons, in the presence of Mr Mose^ 

* The proceedings with respect to the royal family of France, are 
^ so far from being magnanimity, Justice or mercy« that the) are 

* directly the reverse} they are injustice, cruelty, and pusillani* 

* mity. ’ And afterwards declared nis wish for an addre Jiis 
Majesty, to which he would add an expreShion, * of our abhorrence 

* oi the proceedings against tlie royal iamil) of France, in whi^h, I 
^ have no doubt, ue shall be supported by the whole country. If 

there can be any means suggested tliat will be better adapted to 

* produce the unanimous concurrence of this Ho^se, and of all the 

* country, with respect to the measure now under consideration in 

* ^aris, 1 should be obliged to any person for his better suggestion 
. < upon the subject. ’ Theus after stating that such address, espe-^ 

eiatly if the Lords joined in it, roust have a decisive influence in 
Fiance, he added* * 1 have said tlius much, in order to contradict 
^ one of the most cruel misrepresentations of what I have before 

< said in our late debates ; and that my language may not he inter- 

< preted from the manner in which oUier gentlemen haye chosen to 

* answer it. I have spo]i;en the genuine senlimepts of my heart), 

* and I anxiously wish the House to come to some resolution upon 
f the subject. ' And on the following day, when a ct py of instruct 
tions sent to Earl Qower, signifying that he should leave Paris, was 
laid before the House of Commons, Mr Fox said, \ He had heard it 

< said, that the proceedings against the King of France are unne- 

^ cessary. He would go a great deal faither, and say,^he believed 
^ them td be highly unjust} and not only rei^ugnant to all the k m- 
f mon feelings of manl^ind, but also contrary to all the fundamental 
f principles of law. * 20 — 21. 

On Monday, the i-Stli January, he saitl, 

* With rpgard to that part of the communication from his Ma- 
f jesty, which related to the lite detestable scene exhibited in a 

* neighbouring country, he could not suppose there were two opi- 

* nions in Aat House ; he knew they weie all ready to declare their 

* abhotrence of that abominable proceeding. ’ p. 21. 

Two days afterwords, in the debate on the mes>saae, Mr Fox 
pronounced the condeilination and cxecutioxi of the Khig*1;a 


^ an act as disgraceful as any tliat history recorded : and what* 
^ 9ver opiaioAs he might at iiny time have expressed in private con*^ 

Y 4 < ^^rsatiem, 
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* versatton» be bad expressed none certainlj in that House on the 

* justice of bringing kings to trial s revenge being unjusttfiablei andi 

* punishment useless* where it could not operate either by way of 

* prevention or example ; he did not view with less detestation the 

* injustice and inhumanity that had been committed towards that un- 

* happy monarch. Not only were the rules of criminal justice, rules 

* that more than any other ought to be strictly observed, violated 

* whh respect to him ; not only was he tried and condemned with- 

* out any existing law, to which he was personally amenable, and 
< even contiary to laws that did actually exist; but the degrading 
^ circumstances of his imprisonment, the unnecessary and insulting 

* asperity with which he had been treated, the total vmnt of repvhtx* 

* can mafrmunmiUj in the whole transaction^ (for even in that House 
‘ it could be no offence to say, that there might be such a thing as 

* magnanimity in i republic) added every aggravation to the in- 

* liurnapitv and injustice * 

*^nwit Mr Fox liftd hold this language in the House of Com- 
mens, Mr Rost* knew perfectly well, when ho accused 
gciitienian of approving the murder of the King of France* 
WliaU'ver be the faults imputed to Mr Fox, duplicity and hy- 
pocrisy were never arn< ng the number j and no human bdlhg 
ever doubted but that Mr Fox, in this instance, spoke his re^ 
^entiIue»tb; But the love of Sir Patrick Hume is an over- 
whelming pabbioTi ; and no man who gives way to it, can ever 
say into what excesses he may be hurried. 

Non simnl cuiquam concedituTy amare et saperc. 

The next point upon which Seijoant Heywwd attacksr Mr 
Rose, is that of General Monk. Mr Fox says of Monk, * that 

* he acquiesced in the insults so meanly^ put upon the illiistrioiw 
^ dllirpse of Blake, under whose auspices ana command he had 

* performed the most creditable services of his life. ^ This 
stor^ Mr Rose says, rests mmn the authority of Neale, in Ms 
History of the Puritans, lliis is the first of many blunders 
made oy Mr Rose upon this particu^r topic : For Anthony 
Wood, ill his Fasti Oxonienses, enumerating Blake among the 
bachelors, says, ‘ His body was taken up, and, with others^ 
‘ buried in a pit in St Mur^arefs Chnrcn-yard adjoining, near 

* to the liack door of one of the prebendaries of Westminster, 

* ip is^liick place if noxr remaineiky enjoying no other monument 

* but wliat it reared by its valour, which time itself can hardly 

* efface. * But tlie dimciilty is to find how tlte denial of Mr 
Rose affects Mr Fox’s assertion. Mr RoseWmus, that Blalee’s 
body was, dug Up by an order of the King*; and does not deity 
that it was done with the acquie<>cencc of Monk. But if this be 
the case, Mr Fox’s position, that Blake was insulted, and that 
^^fonk acrmiesced in the iusult, is clearly made out. Nor hais Mr 
TKose die shadow of an audiorll y for saying that the corpse of Bhkc 
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WAS mntorred with great decorum, Kennet is silont upon tibo 
enbjed:. We have already given ScijeliUt I (eyn^ood’s quotatioil 
from Anthony Wood j and this statem^t, for the present^ rests 
entirely upon the assertion of Mr Rose j and upon that basis 
will Vcnmia, to nil eternity. 

Mr Rose, who, we must say on all occasioT<'« through the 
whole of his book, makes the greatest parade of his accuracy, 
statch, tliat tlu bodies of Cromwell, Ircton and BIak<‘ weie 
taken up at the same tinje. Whereas the fact is, that thovc of 
CroniW'cIl and Irelon were Uiken up on the 26th of JcUur , 
and that of Blake on thi' iOtl. of Stptenibcr, ricarlv nine inunthi 
afterwards. It may ap)>oa3 fimlous U notice ‘•uch errors as 
tlic^e ; but they load to \c*rv •strong '*uspicions i)« d ciitie of h« * 
tory, aiul of histoiiiin^: IhcydiiiW licit fhosi Imbits of puncluali* 
ty, Oi' the fait! of wliich he deirund- *ipp]kit c<Jilideiice from bis 
rcadc»s, leallv do not exist j thij^ prou' tliat sTich a writer will 
pbc CMicI only whcji he thinks the ocecsiou oi neportahee ; and, 
as 1 r h»Uii-ilf is the only judgo of tIiMt h portaoco, it is n ws- 
sary Jo exainine his proofs in every iTisimice, and iinj'os ible to 
tru^thini anywhere. 

'Mr Hose roo'r-ks, that, in the \ e hly entitled ?vlereu- 
riu^ Ilustk lit, No. 1 , whe».» an f4% count J^ giv n of the disinterment 
ofCroiiiWvll and Iroton, iit»t a is ^jvid ivfpotling llm 

cor})se of BluKc. TJii<» is very ti ae ; but the it icon (which doe^ 
not seem to have occurred to Mr Hose) is, that Bl dee’s* coipse 
was,«^y^ totvchd till monihii is rciiily a little 

foo much. That Mr llo^c shoidd ijUit his n^ual pursuits, e» 
rect himself into an pistoricat critic, percli Ctfiiai the body of thA 
dead lion, impugn the accuracy of one of the ofeatest, as we# as 
most ttc'curato men of his lime, - and hin.^'>lt be guilty of 
prosb and anpardonablj negligence, look^ '•o 'cry nindi like nil 
iiiseiisibility to shame, ^hat we should be loath to eiiaraetcniye 
his conduct by ihe sewere epithets whidi it appeat-s to merit, 
and which, wo are quite coitain. Sir Palric!:, the ddbndce, 
would have been the first to bc^tow^ uiion it. 

I’liC next passage ^iii Mr Fox’«< work, idijcctod to, is that 
which charges Monk, at the trial of Argyll, ‘ ^villl liaviugpiv^ 
dneed letters of friendship and confidence to take away the Kfo 
of a nobleman, the zeal and cordi^ty of whose coc)>cnitioii 
withdihu^ prov^ by such documents," was the diief giouiid 
Ids fisifccution. * This acettsatioa, says Mr llose, rests upon 
thc^wle authority of Bi Jiop Burnet ; and yet no sooner has ho 
saulAis, than tk? tells us, Mr Laing considers the bisliop* 
outhori^ to be conCnnc’d by Cunningham and^ BaiOio, both 
contCftmorary writers* Into Cunningham or BatUie, Mr Roso 
never looks to see whotlier or m i thej- do r>^fly confirm thk 
' ' * auUioriqr 
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liutbon^ of t)ie bisW ; and so gross is his negligence, |bat tbe 
ver^* misprat from Mr I-.aing’8 work is copied, and page 431 of 
BaiQie is cited instead of 4J i . If Mr Rose had teally taken the 
trouble of referring to these books, aO doubt of the meanness 
and guilt of Mopk must have been instantly removed* * Monk 
was moved (says Baillic) io $€f^d datm fwir oic five tfArgylds 
iHta^s to hhiscff and others^ pm/zifriV/g hh ftdl compliance mth 
ihem^ that the Kitv^ should noi reprieve him. * Bailee’s Lexers, 

1 >. 45 J . * I Ic endeavoured to make his defence, ’ (says Cunning* 
lani) ; ‘ but, chifiij by the discoveincs of Monk, was condemned 
* of high treason, and lost his head, * Cunningham's History, 
i. V. IX 

Would it have been more than common dccefiQr required, if 
Mr Hose, wlu) had been apprised of the existence of tliese au* 
ihorities, had had recourse to them, belbre he impugned theac* 
curacy of Mr Fox? Qr is it nossible to read, without some 
poition of contempt, this slovenly and indolent corrector of sup-^ 
posed inaccuracies in a man, not only so much greater than liiin- 
&(lf in his general nature, b\it a man who, as it turns out, excels 
Mr Rose in bis own little arts of looking, searching and oom- 
paiing^ and is as much his superior in the retail qualities which 
Muall people arrogate to themselves, as he was in every command- 
ing faculty to the rest of his follow creatures ? 

Mr Hose searches I'hurloe’s State Papers; but ^eqeant Hey* 
wood searches them after Mr Rose : anti, by a series of the plain- 
est references, proves the extreme probaliility there is that Ar^Ie 
did receive Ictlei-s which might matcrialty Imve affected his fife/ 
To Monk's duplicity of conduct may beprincipally attributed 
the destruction of his friends, who were prevented, by their 
confidence in him, from taking nuasures to secui'c themselves: 
He selected those among them whom he thought fit for trial — 
sat ns a commissioner ujioii theJr trial — and interfered not to. 
save the lives even of those with whom he had«liycd in fiabits of 
the greatest kindness* 

* I cannot ’ says a witness of the most unquestionable authority, 

* I cannot forget otie passage that / saxi\ Monk and his wife, before 
they weie moved to the Tower, while they were yet prisoners at 
Lambeth House, came one evening to tlie garden, and caused them 
to'be brought down, only to stare at tlicm. Which was such a bar* 
baiism, for that man who had betrayed so many poor men to death 
and misety, that never hurt him, but had bonoared kiin, and 
cd their lives and interests with hidk, to glut his blpody eyeit wi& 
behplding them in their bondage, as no story can paralldl inhii* 

t jibity of. ^ p. 83. Hutchinson's Memoirs, 378. ^ ‘ • 

[This, however, is the man whom Mr Fox, at the distance of 
Gontury and a half, may not mark with infamy, without in-* 

* earring, , 
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mirrbigj from the camlour of Mr Rosos the imputadonr of 
publican principles ;—a8 if attachment to monarchy could havd 
justified, in Monk, the coldness, cruelty and trea^cty of hia 
diaractery'o-as if the histonan became the advocate, or thg 
wemy of any form of Mvernment, by praising the good, or 
blaming tlie bad men ivEi<^ it might happen to ) reduce. Scr* 
Jeant licywood suins up the whole article os folIoa«! 

* Having examined and commented upon the evidence produced 
by Mr Rose, than which * it is hardly possible, ^ he sa> «j, < to con- 
eeive that stronger could be formed in any case, to establish a ne- 
gative, • we now safely assert, that Mr Fox had fulN informed him- 
self upon the subject before he wrote, and was amph justified in the 
condemnation of Monk, and the consequent severe censures upon 
him. It has been alrea ly demonstrated, that the cliaracter of ]\3ouk 
had been truly given, when of him, he said, ‘ the army had fallen 
into the hands of one, than whom a baser could not be found in its 
towast ranks. * The transactions between him and Argyle for a 
# certain period of time, was such as must naturally, if not necessari- 
ly, have led tliem into an epistolary correspon hnce ; and it was in 
exact conformity with Monk’s character and conduct to the regi- 
cides, that he should betray the letters written to him, in order to de- 
stroy a man whom he had, in the latter pait of his command in Scot- 
land, both feared and hated. If the fact of the production of these 
letters had stood merely on the testimony of Bishop Burnet, wchave 
seen that nothing has been produced by Mr Rose and Dr Campbell 
to impeach it ; on the contrary, an inquiry into the authorities and 
ddcuments they hive cited, strongly confirm ir. But, as before ob- 
eerved, it is a surprising instance of Mr Rose’s indolence, that 
should state the question to depend now, as it did in Dr Campbell’s 
time, on the BishUp’^ authority solely But that authority is, in 
itselft no light one. Burnet was almost eighteen years of age at the 
time of Argyle’s trial ; he was never an uiir)bservmg spectator of pub- 
lic events; he was probably at Edinburgh, and, for some years 
’afterwards, remained in Scotland, with ample means ofinformatiod 
respecting events ^2iich»had t.iken place so rtcently. Baillie seems 
also to have been upon the spot, and expressly confirms the testi- 
mony of Burnet. To^these must be .idded Cunningham, who, writ- 
ing as a person perfectly acquainted with the circum&tinces of the 
ttansaction, says, it was owing to the interference of Monk, whd 
had been his great friend in Oliver’s time, that he was sent back 
to Scotland, and brought to trial ; and that he w^as condemned 
chiefly by his discoveries. We may now ask where is the improba- 
bility of Uiis story, when related of such a man ? and what ground 
there is for not giving credit to a fact attested by three witnesses of 
yeracity, each writing at a distance, and separate from each other) 
In this instance Bishop Bui net is so confirmed, that no^ rea^nable 
being, who will attend to the subject, can doubt of the feet bn re- 
lates being true ; and wc shall hereafter prove, that die general im- 

pmat 
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putation against his accuracy^ made by Mr Rose, is totally without 
.foundation. If facts so proved are not to be ctedited, historians 
may Jay aside their pens, and every man must content hinfself with 
the scanty pittance of knowledge he may be able to collect for him* 
selfj in the very limited sphere of bis own immediate observation. * 

pt €l6-^88- 

we think, is conclusive enough : but we are happy to 
be enabled, out of our own store, to set this part of Ihe (jues- 
tion fij tally to rest, by an authority which Mr Rose hiinselt' will 
probably admit to bo decisive. — Sir George Mackenzie, the great 
I’ory lawyer of Scotland in that day, and Lord Advocate to 
Chavh's II., through ilie greater part of his reign, was the lead- 
ing counsel for Argyle on tlie trial alluded to- — In 1678, this 
learned person, who wa.s then Jx>rd Advocate to Charles, pu!)- 
H'^hcd an cLiberatc treatise on tlic criminal law of Scotland ; iii 
^hicli, when treating of Probation, or li^idence, he observes, 
that niibsive h'tteJ-s, not written, Imt only signed by the party, 
should not be received in evidence; and immediately adds, 
< Mmquess of Argffle was convkt of treason^ i ros 

♦ LETTLRs wuiTTEN BY HI3I Tq Genii.hal Monk ; these letters 

♦ being Qiily subscribed by him, and not Jiologiaph, and the 
« subscription being proved per comparcitioncm hie canon ; wliicli 

♦ were very hard in other cases, * 8;c. Mackenzie's Vriminah^ 
first edit, p. 524, Part II. tit, 25, §5. Now, this, we conceive, 
is neither more nor less than a solcnm profcshioiiai rei>ort of iho 
case, — and leaves just as little room for doubt as to the fact, as 
if the original ivcord of the trial laid been recovered. 

Mr Rose next objects to Mr Fox's asseitioii, that ‘ the King 
kept from his Cabal Miiilstiy the real state 'of his connexion 
with France — and from some of ll ^ in the secret of what he was 
pleased to call his religion ; * and Mr Fox doubts whether to 
attribute this conduct to the habitual treachery of Charles, or. 
to an apprehension, that his niinisters might deinaiid for 
themselves some share of the French money \ which 'was un- 
willing to give tliem. lu answer to this conjecture, Mi* Rose* 
quotes Barilloii's Lettez's to I^wis XIV, to show tiiat ChorJes^ 
ininistcrs were fnlJy apprised of his money trausaqtHoqs with 
France. The Icttera sf> quoted were, ho^Yer,^,^ri&n 
pears after the Cabal Mitihtrp were in poxpfrwjTqp did 

not come to England as ambassador till 167/r---*{ki^'tne)ie letterfv 
were not written till after thatj^eriody I^qr 
was for thee and thy defence this book was wriU& i U { \ 

Mr I^>x has said, that from some of the Mmistem of the 
Cabal the secret of Charles's f'cligion was concealed* It wipis 
to Arlington, admitted Mr Rose to be a, ooncoideil 
'■Bholic; itwasknow'n to Cliflbrd an avpwed Catholic: Mr 
^ ' ' ' Rp«r 
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lt«se admits it not to have been known to Buckh!pi,ham» 
he explains the reserve, with respect to him, in a cliBcj'ent Vay* 
He has not, howevei*, attempted to prme that Lauderdale or 
Adiley were consulted j — on the contrary, in Colbert’s lA‘Udr 
of the 25th August 1670, cited by Mr flose, it is staled that 
Charles hatl proposed the vvhich si old Iv a re- 

petition of the former one in all thiiij^, except the irticle rela- 
tive lo the King’s declaring himself a Catholic, and th^t the 
Protestant Mintsters^ Buckingham, Ashley Cooper, and Lau- 
derdale, should be brought to be parties lo it Can there he a 
stronger proof (asks Serjeant Heywood) that they were igno- 
rant of the same treaty made the year before, and remaining 
then in force ? Historical research is certainly not the neruli ir 
taleiit of Mr Rose; and as for the official accuracy of which iie 
is so apt to boast, we would have Mr Rose to remember, that the 
term official acatracy has of late days become one of very ambigu- 
ous import, Mr itose, wc can see, v onlJ imply by it the hiirh<»bt 
possible accuracy— as we see office ppm advertised in the window 
of a shop, by way of excellence* The public reports of tluMe, 
however, who have been a})pointed to look into the manner in 
. #hich public offices are conducted, by no means justify this 
usage ol the term j — and* we are not without aj)prehertHions, that 
Butch politeness, Carthaginian £i|tli, Ba^otiaii gorrius — and of- 
ficial accuracy, may be terms equally current in the world} ami 
fhpt Mr Rose may, vuthoiit iiitciKhng it, have contributed to 
make this valiftible addition to the moss of our ironical phrase* 
nloOT. 

Speaking of tin; early part of James’s reign, Mr Fox savil; 
it is by no means ceftftin that he had yet thoughts of obtiuiimg 
for his religion any filing more than a complete toleration j and 
if Mr Rosb had understood the meaning of the French word 
etahUssement^ one of liis many incolrect corrections of Mr 
Fox mijfot liav'c been spared. A svstem of religion 'is said to 
be estaDlishcd when it is enacted and endow'ed by Pailiamont ; 
but a toleration (as Syrjeant Ileywood observes) is established, 
ifheft it is recognized and protected by the supreme J^owef. And 
in the letters of Barilhn^ to which Mr Rose refers for the ju&- 
tiflcatioii of his attach unon Mr Fox, it is i;uire manifest that it is 
in this lattcf sense that tne word etaUii^^ment is used ; and that 
thec^ed; in vltsw wa^ liot the substitution of the Catholic re- " 
llgion for the Established QiUrch, but merely its toleration. In 
ih^ letter 4ted by M Rose, James says, that • he’knetv 
Iw shoUffl never be in sarety unless libntp af cdn^ience for 
thedi i^WOTfbe fully established in England. ’ The letter of the 
of April is quoted by Mr Rose, as if the Fretloh King had* 
written, the e^fawishmcpt of the Ca hdlic lefr^ian, wherctis tha 

real 
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Mill W0jrd» lure, the estoMishmetit <f the fret exercise <f the Ca- 
ihoUc r^gsen. 'Hie wntld ore to invetcmtcly rcbolved to be- 
lieve, duit a man who has no brilliant talents must be ftccurate» 
fhat Mr ttose, in referring to authorities^ has a great and.de** 
eid(Ktl ndvaiJtnge. He is^ however, in point of fact, as lax and 
incorrect as a poet ; and it is absolute^ necessary, in spite of 
avety parade of line, and pag^ nnd number, to follow him in 
tlie most minute particular, jlie $eijeant, like a bloodhound of 
the okl bra'd, is mways upon his track ; and always looks if there 
arc any such passages in the page quoted, and if the passa|M 
are accurately quoted, or accurately translated. Nor will he oy 
any inean^ be content t^^ith official accuracy^ nor submit to l>e 
treated, in historical questions, as if he were hearii^ financial 
statements in tJie House of Commons. 

lia) tUon wutes^ in another letter to Lewis XtV^— * What 

* }'our Majesty has most bc<iidcs at heart, that & to say, for the 

* establishment of a free exercise of the CaAolie rdigion. * On 
the Pth of May, Ltwn writes to BariUon^ Uidt he is |)ersuaded[ 
Charles will employ all his authority to establish ihafift exercise 
of the Catliolic religion : he mentions also, in the same letter, 
the Piirlioment consenting to the free exerme of mr rdigton^ 
On the l£!th June, he writes to Barillon— ‘ There now remains 

* only to Main the repeal of the penal laws in favour <f the Catko^ 
‘ hes^ and the free exemse ff our religion m all his' Hates* * Im- 
mediately after Monmouth’s execution, when his /icus of suc- 
cess must have b(*cn as lofty as they ever could haVe been, Lewis 
writes**-** It will be easy to the King of England, and as Uscfiil 

* for the security of his leign as for the repo^orof his conscience, 

* lo mstablihh the exeictse of the Cathoac I'^lierion. ’ In a Ic^tci 

of Barillon, July 16tli, Sunderland is nirdc to say, that the 
King would atu ays be exposed to the indiscreet zeal of those 
who would enflame the people against the Catholic religion, $q 
Img os it should not be more fuLty established, ^lie French cx- 
piession is, tant qiielle nc sera pas plus pleifiement dabli; aoci 
this Mr Hose has had the modesty to translate, till it shall U 
conqitt 1y cstMished^ and to mark the passage wi& ^ 

of greatest importance to his argument. e false ^ota* 
tions translations being detected, and 
early w^Aprs, from which Mr Fox had.|ntj]i| 
nion, bimtght to light, it is not possible to oou^ ' 

object of James, before Monnioutlrs defoat, , 

struction of tlie Protestant, but tlm toleration 
religion ; and, after the execution of Monmo^lit^ 

{nits, tlwt he became more bokl and saaguine ttjpitQ 1 


We do not consider those obserratious of jSerJeani 

t 



IBl L 3Heywt»d's ^ Mr l^*s 

to be thp most forltunate in his bodk» wber^ he attemj^ ta4M|: 
the repubSe^ tend^ic^ of Hr Rosens ^icbles* Of 
position to principles of this iuitiire» we most heartily acquit th^* 
rip;ht honoumiadc Oen^toao. He has too much knowledge of. 
mankind to belieire their happiness can be promoted in the stormy 
and tempestuous reg^ions or republicanism; andj besides thi^, 
Aat B^tem of slcn^r pavt and deficient >pbr^uisites, to which 
the subordinate agents of government are oonfined in repub- 
IkSf is much too painful, to be diougiit of for a single instant. 

We are afraid of becoming tedious by the eiittinoration of 
blunders into which Mr Rose has fiiilcn, and abich Serjeant 
Heywood has detected. But the burthen of this sdle cxc'cutor’s 
•cmg is accdra( 7 >*- 4 d 6 own official accuracy — and the little de- 
paidence whidi is to be placal on the eccurary of Mr Fox» 
We wiU venture to assert, that, in the whole of liis work» he 
has not detteted Mr f’ox in one srigle error. Wlictlier Ser- 
jaant H^'Wood has been more fortunate witlb rt?spect to Mr 
Rose, might be detei^mined, perhaps with sufficient certainty, by 
our previous extracts firom his remarks. But foi some indulgcpt 
readers, these may not seem enough : and we mii'-t procot»d in the 
task, till we have settled Mr Rose’s prefenuons to accuracy lip- 
cn a still firmer foUudutioif. And it wc be thought rnimitcly so* 
%vere, let it be remembered that Mr Rose h himself an acciuior ; 
jgid if there is^stke upon earth, cnery man has a light to piiif 
stolen goods oik of the pocket of him uho crjc*s, ‘ Sfopfh J f * 
In tne stoiy micb Mr Rose states of tlie seal iti Parliament 
sold for five p<mnds, (Journal of the Commons, vol. Vr), he is 
wrong, both in and the voluinct The sum is four 

pounds; and it is tcdajjfi^it iu the iiith \oIume, but the hr^t. 
Mr Rose states, perpetual excise was granted to the 

Crown, in lieu of the profits of the Court of Wards j and add^, 
thitt the quchtion in favour of the Crown was carried a ma- 
jority of twot The real-fact is, that the half only of an excise 
upon cm'tain articles was granted to government in lieu uf llicse 
jpr^ts; jtnd tills grant jivos rumV// xmthojit a division. An at- 
tempt was ^node to grant the other half, and this n^^atived 

a nu^0it^ ^ two* The Journals arc open ; Mr Rose i\'ads 
is^officiai^^ What can the meaning be of 

thei^ mistakes ? 

tUdt, in 1079, the writ de hr^reiico condiu^ 
letter for more than a century. It would 
haTOj||Ktatl^5^ agrcealiloto Mr Bartholoiucw Legate, if 
for, ill rolij, be was burnt at £$mith* 
an Arian. Mr Wiglitniaii woukl probably have 
tidpated in tlie satisfaction of Mr L^td ; as he was 
^ tha same year, at Iiichfield, for the same ofiencj* Witb 

tbe 
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tl'is scf atf^ of Imtorians nmke8 th<!hDiii:e 
of Ldndi)|'^i«*le, whp dierl in a <ianlidcDtial adviner of 

Jft ib after l»ia accesfiion in 16S9* In ]'w9&e 13. he quotes h» 
v/r’-'ton by Mr Fox, that whicli Wd& written by Lord Xioiland. 
'1 his, howoer, is a Ihsuiliar jmiclice with him. Ten pages nftcr- 
wordb, in Mr Fo\*s History, ho makes the same mistake. ^ Jjr 
jPiw added v hcTtaa it was /.orJ Hi >Uand that added. The same 
tnjhl ike Mrr.r'u in p. 1 47. of hi'i own book ; and after this, he 
makc^ Jlr ^o^ the person who sdi'ctod the appendix of 
Ion’s paj)cr, ; wliereiis it is particularly statm in the IVc^e to 
the I listory, thnt this Ajipcndix was selected by Mr Laing. 

Mr Uobo nirinii««, that compassing to levy war against the 
Killer was made high treason by the statute of 25. Edward the 
TMid; and, in support of this affirmation, he cites Coke and 
Blact stone. His stern antagonist, a professional man, is con- 
\inccd he has read neither. The former says, * a ctmjmsing to 
/.\7/ a^/r k no trea\ony (Inst. 3. p* 9.) ; aiMl(Bly|ckstone, * a bar^ 
coiispiracy to levy war docs not amount to this specify of trea^ 
^oii, ’ (Com. iv. p. 82.) This really does lot)k as if the Serjeant 
had nuido out his assertion. 

Of tlie bill introduced in 1<)85, for the preservation of the 
person pf James 11, Mr Rose'observes — ‘ Mr Fox has not told* 

* ns for which of our modern statutes this bill was used as a 

* model $ and it will be difficult for fifty one to show such an inv 

* (Stance.’ It might have been thought, that ny^prudent man^ 

would have made such a challenge, without a t<:^rable certainty 
of tlie ground upon which it was made. Sericttit Heywood an- 
swers tne cluillengo, by citing the 86. Geq. lp\ c. 7, which is a 
more copy of the act of James. I Y ' 

In the fifth section of Mr liosC’«- woikVi; Contained his grand 
attack upon Mr Fox for his abuse of Sir Patrick Hume$ and 
Ills obseoations upon this point admit of a fourfold answer. 
Jst, Mr Fox does not use the w^ords qimted by Mr Rqsc ; 2dly, 
He makes up mention whatever of Sir Patrick Hume in tliepaa^ 
sage cited by Mr Hose j 3dly, Sir Patrick Hume is attackea fcy 
noliody in that History ; 4tlily, If he bud bem so attacked, he 
W'ould have deserved it. The passage hr tbis. 

o In recounting the failtire of hjs eapcdttjo^Jnt^'is jj^pqi$33f)e for 
him not to touch upon whut h deemed th? his friends ; 

and tilts is the subject upon which, of alt odkM' ^ \empte)piust 
have been most irriuble. A certain de5crjipfini|^ words 
describing them axe omitted) yrert ^ 

hts greatest enemfes, both to bcinit and destroy litas t and 
and (the names again omilted) were the greatest cigise pf his 
lout, and his being taken, thotyi;h not designedly he ^ckftowfed^s, 
but by ignorance, cowardice and faction. This sentence had 
e&c.iped him) wheu; notwithstanding die qualifying words w^ith which 

hi^ 



m*. 

hi* canilavr M junm qffiiUii 

treaeia-Unit appmtd too lUMrili to U* genl})e tikUp ; auU 
himsetf 4^p)eom«itlitfMiIioraepiilttt(lie)M|id ote^hede^iits! 
the^ Ma/twiwit out of 9117 ucconat ^at i| to be given d 
traniaftioiu.” p. 96^, 96$. 

^Tgyle itaines neithel* ihe dcscri^ioii of friends ttho Were his 
greatest enemies, nor the two individuals v^ho #cre the principal 
cause of the frOnre of his scheme. Mr Fox leaves the blanks 
asihe finds them. Buttwo notes are added by the editor, which 
I; ‘Mr tlose might have observed are marked with an In the 
latter of them, we are told, that Mr Fox observes, in a private 
UUeft * Cpchnule and Hume certainly filled up the two prindir 
pal blanks. * But is this communication of a private letter, any 
part of Mr Fox*a history ? And would it not have been equal- 
ly fiiir in Mr Rose, to have commented upon anpr private con- 
versation of Mr Fox, and dien to have called it nis history f 
Or, if Mr Fox had’ ^Ded up the blanks in the body of his his- 
Miy, does it follow, that he adopts Aisle's censure, because 
he shosTs against whom it is levelled t Mr Rose has described 
die charge against Sir Patrick Hume to be, of &ction, coward- 
ice, and iteachery. Mr Rose has more than once altered the 
terms of a proposition, before ho has proceeded to answer it t 
and in this instance, the charge of treachery against Sir Pa^ 
>mck Hume is not made, eitlier in Argyle’s letter, Mr Fox’s 
ut^, or &e ed^r’s note, or any where, but in the imagination 
otMr Rose. * j^e sum of it all is, that Mr Rose fifst supposes 
die rdation of ^gyle’s opinion to be the expression of the re- 
lator’s opinion ; shat Mr adopts Aigyle’s insinuations be- 
cause he explain^fhgPJr-dien he kx^ upon a quotation 
from a piivate lettetj, ife le hy the fditqr, to be the some as if 
induded in a work mwaed fiir pnblicadon by the audior;— 
then he remembers that he is the sole executor of Sir Patriw’s 
grandson, whose bipnk is so filled iqi, — and goes on bhmdering 
and blubtofaig,— gratefid and inaccurate,-— teeming with fake 
goniMations and friendly recollections, to the conclusion of his 
UMlk— Afidfa gemens ignamniam. / 

W Kose came into pqssesdon of the EaH of Marehmont’s 
mqj^i^cootaiuil^ among other things, narradve'vf Sir 
!patri^i||lnmeb ’ He is vmy severe upon Mr Fox, tor not faav- 
in searching for original pqiers t «hd 
uefi^aTtmy apfilication had Been m^ to him 
should have' been at Mr FoVs 
know, Mr Rose saw a pereaQ 1 
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pr x$pl|inr be woiwl‘'wait fin* a regular 
^ M^out j. Or, i^^e hpmiened to 
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<if iQferfbrwMiiEtr^ good woionui d!S|[entfy 
hoiUOt «ii’o^ lio^'iralt nr fonna) intenwgation before he iin> 
))» dSstxnroiy, and sirffer the lady to sweep cm till the 
^esdonhad been put to him in the most solemn forms of po- 
’ntmiesa? The established practice, we admit* ia to appl/* 

^ ap|dy vi^rously and incessantlt^for sinecure places aiia pett* 
aidits-— or tn^ cannot be hod, ^is is true enou|^. But ^ 
human'beingortf think of carrying this peoedoe'nito lite> 
stature, and compdling another to make for papers es- 

'aential to tlic good conduct of his undertaking i We ore per- 
foedy astonished at Mr ItoseV conduct in this particular; and 
should hare thought, that the ordina^ exercise of his good- 
nature would have led him to a very different way Of acting. 

^ On the itiholet and upon the most attentive ftmndetaiwn tjf 

* every thing which has been written t^on the suUe^, there docs 

* not'appear to have been any intmition of -apjMgdnff ^ewture in 

* die case of the Earl of Argyle. * p. 18$. if Ais mety 
thing hod included the folfowuig extract foom SariUonf the a- 
bove dted, and very cU^orafuh uiaccurac^, of Hr Rose would 
have spared. * The Earl of 'Argyle has been executed at 
^ Edinburgh, and has left a full confession in writing, in whidi 

* he discovers all those who have assisted him with monc^, and 
< have aided his designs. 7%/$ futs saved him from the torture. ’ 
^d Argyle, in his letter to Mrs Smith, contest)^ he has modi.' 
Wscoveim. In his very inaccurate histoiy of toi^fc in the sopth- 
fem part of this island, Mr Rose says, that exemt in the ease of 
Vi^ny^in the attempt to introduce the civil lew in Henry Vl.*s 
re^t-rand in some coses of treason jin Ma^smsign, torture was 
never attempted in this countiy. Tliccftw^owever is, that in the 
reign of |l^ry VIII, Anne Askfw imneriured by the Chan- 
cer bbi^s^ Simson was tortured inH558 ; Frands Throg- 
morton in 1871 ; Charles BaiUic, and Banastse, the Duke of 
^orfoft’s servant, were tortured in 1581 g Campicr, the Je^ 

-jeuit, was put upon the rack, and Dr Astlow is suppo^ to have 
hemi r^ed, in 1558. So mudi for Mr Rose as the bi^onan 
c{ nunwhments. We have seen him, a lew pages before, atthe 
f«MKe,-r-wh«e he in^es (|wite as bod a figure ne cbes i| 0 w im- 

<m (hetitteh.. , Precipitation and emw are h» foiblesb^ FF^he 
were to tsrita ifoe bmorv of sim^es, he wouldifingebthe afomi 
Troy;— if be were maxing a list of poeti^'he nmnH'^ane^t 
‘ Virgil CiBttr would not wjpear ui his cMaleste'eC^Maeteh t 
Newttai be overlookedUn his collectiwi'fli >cttiB i; & ^^ 
bpifldans. <. ' 4 ' '**' *" 

Insomecaseir, Mr Rnwlisto be met o% w^ 
lforvSbtx<fomiietcaUdfo^a(4diaii|vlmir^ cM^ncfoig JioM^ 

• • » ' gsi&ft 
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jgmut'Axfg^ bt(t h»ii^ ihst csnriiieptfon 

agaias<}^«9ldie)n viio ««ii^iiunden)^&e MMantSf flot»> 

mittiBgwetjf m»t of Ueentmar cnidl^^ in ine twdve <!oimito 
orven to i^Mw^excteuliofn t and this* MiOlUise must 
kDOftHf tiaing tiHNfiiprt ordinal^ dilig^nc* >n the perusd iff 
tiUtejOj^'-aa^tKAildlisva wy odieir histoty than 

dkatflf Mr F<». 

* tir Rnm^Mi bis condudiiig partIghiplH boaiti of bi| qxukiag 
*( impersonit3i^*^tad he h(^wa it win be^aSowad juttlys srhen m 
luakes a genem ehwnadon teipecting die proper pronnee qf his- 
tory. ^ the last seatenre eei^dy ibowti that thomh he a^idit 
be speahiDg jtiitlTf be wat not speaking impersp mU^ if by 
word is meantf nit^ut reftrea^ to any {Msrsone Uis words arf , 

* But history cannot connect itsd^f with partyi wit^ut forfeiung its 

* name ; widMit departing from the tru^iy the dignityg and tl^ 

* usefulness hf its ftUtctionia ^ AAer dte remarks he has made in 
some^of W preceding pagesf and the apology he has offered folT Ikfr 
^0^ fit hik last preciraimg paragraph, tor having been mistaken in 
hta view of some leading points, there can be no difficulty in con- 
cluding, that this genei^ observation is meant to be applied to tbe 
Historical Work* The charge intended to be insinuated must be, 
that, in Mr Fox’s hands, history has forfeited the name, by being 
connected widi party ; and has departed from the truth, tho dignity, 
and the usefulness of its functions. It were to be wished that Mr 

>^ose had exjdained himself more folly i for, after assuming that 
tlif applicatiojp^ Ais observation is too obvious to be mistakmi» 
ther^etill remaJ|ls some difficulty with respect to iu meaniug* If it 
is confined to s^h publications as are written under ^o dd# of his- 
tories, but are indgwd to serve the purposes of a party, and truth 
is sacrificed, and ratJ^ r^grerted to defend and give currency to 
their tenets, we do n^mijlpnte its propriety | but, if that is the cha- 
racter which Mr Ros^ould give to Mr Fox’s li^outt, he has 
treated him with canmur, or even common justice- Mr Rose has 
never in any one jnf^ce intiiueted that Mr Fox has wdfolly de- 
parted frmtf truth, or strayed from the proper province of history, 
for the purpose of indulging his private or party fedings. But if 
Mr Rose intends that the obsenration should be applied to all histo- 
ries tbe anthqrs of which have strongly the iiffiUeitce of polid- 
eal cdimerilonx and priaciplei, ti^at most become of inost m Ae 
hfaetosieaof finglandl |s the title of histbrian to be denied to Mr 
Homei and ia wbat d«» are tftbr placed Eehardt pCcQne^ Rap^ 
]3alMiBp|(^ or { Jd dm poiar of iriew> dw p rinffl j m 

laid dili|^4eM« breed. Amtaobf tbougbrcoanectadaithparqi^mir 
aeritei^lmMetiid bkWf^ of evom uduM accimed a cesM^ 
aii4 (mdmdast eeateoce, Mr Rme ba, not eentared ‘to iralNiji, 
di|tlMGrllb«tonot done eq. On )diq -coiiMeTj be bm 
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discover materia} erron in the remainderf 'Save unSfoimly 6344 ii| 
every particular* If it might be assumed tiiat there existed in the 
hook no faolcsi besides those vhich the scrutinizing eye of Mr Rose 
has discovered^ iPmigbt be justly deemed /b4 most perfect work 
that ever came from the press $ for not a single deviation from Ae 
strictest duty of a historian has been pointed out | whik instances *of 
candour and impartiality present themselves in almost every page t 
and Mr Rose himself has acknowledged and applauded many of 
them ^ p< 433— 424* 

These extracts from both books are sufficient to show the 
nature of Serjeant Heywood’s examination of Mr Rose»-i-*the 
boldness of tms latter gentleman^ assertions^ — ^and (be extreme 
inaccuracy of the resdarcbes upon which Aese assertions are 
founded. If any credit could be gained from sudi abook ae Mr 
Rose has published, it could be gained from accitrac^ alone. 
\yhatever fhe execution of his bow had been, the lyorkl would 
have remembered the infinite disparity of the two audtors, and 
the long political opposition in which they lived — that in- 
deed can be called opposition, where the Aunderbolt strikes, 
and the clay yields. They would have remembered also that 
Heptor was dead | and that eveiy cowardly Grecian could now 
thrust his §pear into tbc borons body : But still, if Mr Rose 
had really succeeded in exposing the inaccuracy of Mr Fox,— 
if he could have fairly shown that authorities were overlookedr^ 
or slightly examined, or wiUuUy perverted,-— tl^incipient fl- 
ings to wnicli such a controversy had given }fr& must^ Have 
yielded to the evidence of fects ; and Mr Fox^ however Quali- 
fied in other particulars, must have appear^fbtally defective in 
that laborious industry and scrupulois so indispens- 

able to every historian. But he absiHu comes out of tlie 
contest not worse even in a single tooth nail— unviltfied even 
by a wrong date —without one misnomer proved upon him— 
immaculate in his years and da}rs of the month — ^blameless to the 
most musty ai^d limited pedant that ever yellowed himklf amidst 
rolls and record^. 

But how feres it with his critic I He'reots hi$ credit witii Ae 
world as ^ man of labour : and he turns out to bo a careless in- 
spector of proofe, and an historical sloven, tho species of talent 
which he pretends to is humble, — and posses^ it not He 
has not oone that which all men may and which eve^ 
man ought to do, who rebukes his snperiopyor not dmng it. 
His claims, too,, it should be remember^, tj) these mrer^ay 

J uaHties are by no means enforced with gm^ness^idjinmility. 

lets a braggadocio of minutenessr— a swa|^rin|j; ehrbnaIog^^— 
a man bri^ng up witii, small facts —pnrqept with date8-;;-v(^- 
toning in obsdete eyidmce-^lowy tinU, and haughty in^ia 
' drudgerA 
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drn&e(y{‘'Hll|i}^i^tbuu aretes Dnwineisnoveiy tti-i 
usuafpovar IB aniin^t Init ne cM\iiot draw^^e is not pven 
'the''oK wlucb )ie is so fond b^big. In nttemptintf fo 
Mr Fox> he has ot^Jf aiHnna us that there was no labour from 
whi^ that great mifi shrunk, and that no objc^ connected 
with his history was too miiiate. fgt his investwadon. He has ' 
thoroU^Iy convinced us that Mr Fox u^aa industrious, and as 
accurate, as if these were the only mbdities imcm which he had 
ever rested his h<^ of fortune pr -<^1 foam &tch, indeed, are 
the custcnnaiy results arhen little ptope sit down to debase the 
characters of maat mw, and to exalt themselves upon the ruins 
of what thf^ mve pulled down. Tbejr only provoke a mirit of 
inquiry, which placm evjOy thing in its true lig^t and n>ag< 
nitude, — shows those vho iq)peBr little to he still less, and 
ditolays new and une&pected excellence in others who were 
betore known to excel. Those are the usual consequences of 
^uch attacks. The fome of Mr Fox has stood this, and will 
ttand much ruder shocks. 

Non kiemei iUamt mm Jlabra neque mbres 
Cottodhmt s immctamanety muUosque per annos 
MuJta virdm volvens dttrando saada vtncit. 


^^RT. IV. liistorical Sketches of tfie South of Indian in an At- 
Vm/rf tojj^e the History of Mj/sdrt from the Origin of the 
HtndH Gm^metit of tkat StatCf to the Extinction qf the Mo- 
hamedan J^’ostq in 1799 ; frnmded chitfry on Indian Avctko- 
nties, cdUectei fmjfie Author ^ while qffktattngfor several years 
as Political ResiSne'Wthe Courf^ of Mysur. By Lieutenant* 
Colonel Mark 4to. Longman. London, 1810. 

'T''ue valour and ^l^ticism 6f the early Moslems were trans- 
feisred to the inhabitants of die countries subdu^ by their 
arms. After the temporal authority of the Chief of the Faith- 
ful had ceased to be n^ded, the descendants of those who had 
briirid the throne of Opus and the religion of Zoroaster sub- 
‘'iierted, hastmted to employ their stroids to ex,tend the dominion 
of the CoriA. Tartars and Persians were ei^ually alive to the 
prosriytes. A paradise bf voluptue^ blkspro- 
[ retreat to their military missionaries ; and the 
1 treasures of In^a, could they readi them by 
a d^ii^as anticipadoU of die joys wfaltlt p«?- 
jnUiei^l^li^ thmn. ^ 

. ‘ibSftory nor tradidon p^t to any period in the ktote of 

indtml fiicfou at wlfoh it had assumed the form oicm uitapaet 
f ' j « -J} 8 but 
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bii{ exteaia¥(! uMpt^ iTbo dominion of Tto <niany sovercigiu^'ftp* 
p«Br tturc^v tb nite tnien of greatel' iqagflitude than many mo> 
dehi ^eminoaxi^fl. When, in the etevemh and twelfth centu- 
ries. the iidd pF Mohunedaii conqiiett rofled front the Indus to 
the Cian^. the Hindu princes, whose dtHninhnu % ooif^gu- 
oits, ppmeed die most heroic efibrts, and dumbyed the most 
S^pdl l^-devoti(Hi, in the defence of their sutyects, their king- 
dodfe ahd thdr gods ; whilst tltose at a distance f^m the scene 
of action Were piwably ignorant of the danger which menaced, 
at no remote period, then* thrones and thdr altars. 

When, towards the close of the thirteenth century, Hroe the 
Second ascended the throne of.JDeihi, the northern provinces 
were already accustomed to tho hloharaedon ybke. llie mild- 
er manncFb and more civilized habits of the conquered paq^ile 
had begun to tame die ferocity of their conUuefors j whilst t^ir 
siipenor qualifications for business rendered dreir assistance in- 
dispensable, and assured them diat d^ree of ascendant^ which 
they have accordingly rctiuncd under every change of masters. 
But the immense treasures, the maguificent structures, and the 
exuberant population, which had struck with astonishment the 
invaders, had now disappeared. Rapine, fanaticism and 
the swOrd, had executed their task | y6t rumour qioke loudly of 
the riches which existed in the soutn, where the Mohomedan 
arms had not yet penetrated } and in die year Aladdii^ 

the nephew, son-in'-Iaw, and successor of ^tan fl^oz, plaimoa 
an expedition into tha DeCan. 7 

The oinect of this prcdatoiy attack was D^aghiri, which 
Mt^or Wilford has proved to be the Tnaaro <01 Ptolemy. * By 
nqnd marches, assisted by a concundh^Mt favourable circum- 
stanees, Aladdiu reached the dty, and.n»d£ himself master of 
it, before its king Ilamadeva was aware oV^s appiviach. The 
amdents which occasioned the defeat of tiob Hindu army, atfd 
the surremder of the citadel, were produenVe » xausqia so 
prodigious, os to render the conquest ei die Deean an ^jefit 
of the first magnitude at the Court of pdhi. The polity of 
Rimadeva averted, for a time, die destracdon whidi awaited 
hfe femilyi but the mm apmhd around bint, and, afler his 
di&Bth, invcdvted his son, tegetnot with the kingatiPVamneul and 
die Cbrliatie. But ^ permanoit establishment of.the Moha- 
medon rule to the north of the river Crisnfi, iniy be dated fitrai 
the year 1326. In that year,' Feridita rqptwMida dm iSuhtm 
^''W.'ned Togluc Shah as having reddoed jPhanNunandt^i&j^^ 
a), the capital of the Camadcj Mao0r /the westAnewl 
Feninaula) j and theadidle erntabj of w C^matic fonps 
ws to sea. His exploits to the sooth vTere only poduiftiTmj^ 
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gander; buttlieotoit^iiQtt|i.o£)t)w Ctisni 

a perouifl«>t Mo fi ameda n goverom^ iuilnr^ jH 
8«bj(!caoQ lo throM of liwy ) 

piy/%n«H MoiuiDunedhipqMS 

J»*J34X» anpthet Ajbd^wwstj^ im )()^gdom» 

of vUicfa-tbe copt^ ina Calbem^ tbe fimiti 4 C 1 ne ^ 

touted ov^ all tlw coimtrios which, ^ then, Homaiiwd m suIk 
jjectumtotheeni^^ofPdhi, inthePaeint.* TW dynasty of 
Sultans of whimne was tha foun<^, assumed, %e him, tlte 
title of Bhamaow The h^ of them died a fugitive about the year 
bis dominion^ having been previously seized bvpijnces, 
whose territories were composed or portions detached mnn hjs 
own mnpirc. Qf these states, the most sontherl;^ were, 1. Vija- 
ymur, separattd from tite empire of Calbeiga in 1450, by A'- 
Iw Shah. His successors bore the same ap{)cllation, and oon> 
tinned to reijm, till that country was subjected by Auruimzeb in 
]/S85 i 2. Gooconda, in which the governor assumed uumpmut 
encein 1512, and the tide of Cutfub Shah. His successors 
were also dqnived of tiimr dominions by Aurungzeb, and timaa 
countries again annexed finr a time to the throne of P^n, Tho 
mcmoiis of these Jhrinces, copiposod W the historian Feriditi^ 
'to the year 1609, himsdf a native or the Decan, hqye b<^' 
huthfiilly translated by that able'ttfieQtalist Captain Scott, and 
' furnish on interesting picture of the luxuiy, the vices imd tl^ 
w^ness wluch characterize aS Mohamedan cqw^ when the 
energy of th& founder has given way to the Ustlesa inaotidlgr fiiA 
hercuitaiy de^tit. ' 

Z 4 Ottf 

■ ■■■ ■■■■.>■ I ■ a A* .i.ia^. . .1 , . . ■■ I .twaiii ■ I ■ . 

• The word Deeau, la^Smunk. Dcsmu, dgnifics soudk. Far A* 
amusement dl die pbildoger, we iatert a ftw remaiiaUe aaalM^ 
between die languagM^m me east and west^ vdiich it suggests. The 
Hindus have deuomjiuited the cardinal potntt from their rdative po> 
tition with sespect to a peiUoa contemplating the risiiig sfin. llitub 
the word signifying emt, is derived from jmnu$ before^ dtber in time 
Or plaee (Latin, pnitf.) The west, from jMfhatf in Latin jmt, 
XktMh die sottdi, lignimt also the right haiuL Jt is derived nOBa 
the root dfpb to beouiefc, The sign of die comparative in Sanscrit 
|i f teri* .bence^dmer, the ri^t hand, meapfc in Sensefit; the 
^picher (b«td). dhify, m Sanscrit, ngmfles slotM ^d) the eomil 
patnthm ichirins defs^, .the dower (band}. Asccondury s^ptifi? 
cgtianin.Jiniiarit m dew, is the planet Saturn, mam the dowhen 
pdefyons his tetbludi^l He b iiepreteatM by 
-fifliinMU, bent down whb years} fience tbe*1 
^mabgnancy of his aspect, according to aiitn ‘ 

indsw nfltMt Wptd'* tUtitltT. * **’' 

M’-.-iOnSf 
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c Oar readem wiB ui due time percdve di« reasons bf this <jb- 
taiL Tfaie- dvi} and miGtary institntjOBs, tKe jadidal and finan* 
cid<avttalgapneatS'oF dtose courts, werefimned on the 

^<||Se adopted^bj the Hohameddi empire of Delhi.* Nt 9 U> 
Ijr SIX centunes have elap^, since the Hindus have bed! ao 
cnstoaied to 'those instittudons and arMUj^ents; which hove 
tmt cmfy superseded, but eon&mned t<f wGvioil the System of 
justice and toaiation congenial vritb the atitient habits and pre- 
vdent supentitkm of the nadves. We nnist now tom our at- 
tention to countries in didbrmt drcainstanoes» 

South of the Crisna extend the rt^ons Whose histoi^ Colond 
Wilks professes only to sketch. But wO must not suffer our» 
selves to be deedved by the modest phraseology of this respect- 
able writer. His sketches comprise a valuable mass of infonea* 
tion, at once curious atad important, enlivened by delineations 
of national manners, and enriched with pl^ost^hical discus- 
sion and profound remark. Disdaining the task of the vulgar 
annalist, our author considers hiS foots only Os materials for re- 
flection i and, whether he presents them hhqsdf^or auf^esta re*- 
flections to his readers, the perusal of his work wiU be ifonnd c- 
qu^ instructive. 

The ll^istory of those counti ies, if Mysur be consiefered as the 
jwominent part, naturally divides itself into three heads. 1.^ 
Their situation before the foil of the empire of, Vijayanagar, 
which, with a reference to Mysur, we may plaCc^in 1610. /i. 
Hieii ntuation during the period when Mysur was governed b;^ 
ita n8tiv^mce8,or until tlie year 1760,comprisingaporiodof 150 
years. S. During the Mohstaiedan usurpat^ under Hyder ddi 
and lippu, or until the year 1799. Tim latter belongs oedusive- 
ly to the second volume of this va^uoUe work. On the two first, 
we subjoin a few remarks, prindpalfy witk^a view of aflbrding a 
succinct but comprehensive outline of tlie ml(M remarkable fiicts, 
and of stating oiu* doubts, where we have im the araul fortune 
^o coincide snth the opinions adnmeed by Colonel Wilks. 

Tl)e Crisai, namea from her dark coloured watei^ rises-in 
the lofty mountains that skirt the maritime countty of Cencah, 
on the western side of tife penimala, and flowing with, a south-' 
easterly course throi^h altornotdy fortifo and pqpuhius^ 

enr cograred with imp^etnble foresfo, joins the Ocean, angmoat- 
ed by » vwicty of tributary streams, in the CiMsW of O^itoor, 
neam in bt. 16. Nat^.liss^stron^wnarlted liie'‘«eK<otiS 
whicn stretdt from this riv«r tiqr''the soutbmu ipdiiDt^ofyladiii. 
Two ranges of lofty mount^ns, -extending fnwi north (|» south, 
endoSd a tabic land el|tVated>firdDa SOOOto 6009 fo^ above jhe 



tevd of tlie aea, between end thoee nunmteinik "J^Urtbe' 
{>18108 of Cofoaiandel and Malabo. < < « < 

]fo the cmnodul butoiy'b^re its, we oontemplate die doid^ 
of empires, the bitrodoctiaa of Oovd institudens, die ei;* 
ti^){^on of religions dogmata, (idling only rdnains fixed* 
*016 languages of die natives. We think ws phenomenon de> 
servHig of more attendfin than it has hhherto received from the 
philostmhic observer. Ist, The derated central ngbn, of 
which Mysur forms a part, oonsdtuteh the antient Camadc, or» 
as it is termed in the PnrSnas. ^ Camatm We know it to bavo 
been long the seat of a flourishing empire, and that ih dmesnot 
very remote. In this instance, men, it is not surprising that 
the inhabitants should retain their peculiar langnage, and written 
character. 3d, The Calinga language and country stretch^ 
from ^e borders of Orissa to the neighbourhood of Madras, in.* 
dicates the limits of an andent kin^om, unknown to histoiy. 
Amidst ah the changes in her government however, her subdivi- 
sion into different states, and tn^ Treated infrusion of strangers, 
Calii^ has preserved her langua^, and the written character 
peculunr to it. 3d, Dravida exten£^m the southern firondm* of 
Calinga to Cape Comorin. The langnage of this county, nani« 
ed Tamnl, is coextensive with it. Mr Colebrodce, with great 
probability, thinks its name connected with the sacred river 
Tiimnqiarni, which waters the land of Trinavali. The soi^ 
ern extremijy of the peninsula derives its name Of Coniari, 
whioh is oted by Ptolemy, from a celebrated tenqple of 
the goddess Isa, in her character of Comiri, or the virgin. 
This temple is frcqu^tly mendoued iii the Puranas. The ntes 
of this goddess have a stiflcing analogy widi those of the Tauri- 
can Diana, a virgin goddess, whose temple occupied the south- 
ern proiUontoiy of the Tanrican Chersimesus. 4th, On the 
westctil coast Iromit'omoiin to Nileswaram, the laimuage and 
written j^racter* of Malabar is prevalent 3th, The country 
of Tblava extends from thencO to the Aei^bourhiood of Goa, 
and refoins in our maps the appelladon of Canara, which if 
.^bevm possessed in the mngnage of the natives. All tbete Ian.* 
gnogei mmsist of three fourths of Sanscrit words, from winch 
»uiey ai^pear almost equal^ to have receded ^ though in difleKpnt 
dhrectkms. To what circumstance, in thefrlpidiucri ritnadtm, 
aHiilkns, orlhesl^re, then, must wcimputetim stability of tib{se^ 
'dadectsfifrer deviating to a certain point, so as to defy the CQUdor- 
reni^O|liaradons of changes in government and religion, iidmdillic- 
(tioaot strangers, and time itseu? IhepermaneiKy 
^jgiges, Whk thrar peculiar written characters, seems tons ontyto 
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be accounted fitr^ nili^KMung that thejr nark the liinite of eufr. 
j^na 'whidk 8abattea.i|uniig a long series of years, and attaineo 
a certainprogtm in. refinement ' 

The I^rnias, in their k^n^iy style, fiiintty m&rk the ^1- 
liatioQsof remote nations. Yay^, kii^ of the central regio^ 
djiyleased with his four didest sons, dismisses tbmn to distent gouih ^ 
ti^ Addressing himself to the second, he aw, * Thy rendenee, 
OJIWvasu, shafi be in a land of robbers, of carnivorous men 
thou sholt be the king of an uncivilized pet^ile. Where the 
decencies of life are unknown, and men practise openly the ac- 
tions of beasts ; amongst the Mlccchlta (barbarians) sholt thoq 
reside. ' Turvasu travelled to the south, and from him in the 
eighth generation descended fi>nr brotliers } Ist, Pandiaj $!d, 
Cndai 3d, Kerala; and 4th, Cola; who gave their names jto 
four kingdoms at tlie extremity of the pmuusnla. Tho capital 
of Pandia was tlie southern Mathura (Madura) Called by Ptole- 
my Madura Pandionis, to distin^sh it from Madura 
rum : Chdia is the'outient name (m Tmsjor ; and Kerala that m 
^Xalobar. . 


Although the religion of the Vedas was 'probably the most 
general, in ail die countries of the peninsula, other systems had 
at certain periods an extensive sway. 1st, The Jaina,‘or follow- ' 
ers of Jina, who reject the authority of the Veda and Purina, 
and may probably be the MIccch’hs alluded to in the imprecfr ' 
tion of Tayati. The sovereigns of Carnata, until the twelfdi 
century, professed the doctrines of Jina. 2d, Itie Bau^Uha 
hod certainly temples in the peninsula ; although we have rea- 
son to imagme dwt it was from Siam their religion was imports 
ed into Coylon, where it supersedad die Ifrahminical rltes^ 
3d, A commercial intercourse sub'^isted between Arabia and the 

S ‘te coast of the peninsula, wliich the Arabians tenned 
The Mohamedan religion was introduced through 
this chann^, before it was mretm by^ conq^t iu dm Nbrdi. 
4th, A numerous colony of Jews practise at Cochin*^ vheir na- 
tional rites, and followed their (moracteristio oceumtions. 5di,, 
A knowledge of the true reli^on bad also mane some pnn 
cress on the peninsula; although it was the Kestorion doox. 
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Mackenaw of thk Madnw eaUlbiyitai^ btu deroted a oonaid^ 
aUe portion of his life and fortune t& eoQteting from ^ partt 
the inscriptions and written documents stiH extant in theptmin- 
sol&'or I^at and die xchult fonne a ociUeod(ni» which, when 
iii^a^[fed and translated^ wilt probably leave little to desire in‘ 
department of literature. 

When the'MohamedAn arms first appeared on die banks of the 
Grhnfi, Beial Raf ruled the conntriea of CamatS, DrSvkla and 
Ti:^%'a, in the city of DwSra Samudra, of wbidi the ruins still 
appear lOJ miles N. W. of Serin|;apatinim. Tliis city was taken 
and plundered, in two predatory incursions, by the commanders 
of the Mcdiamedan forces in 1310 and 131 1. According to thd 
information above alluded to, tlie Rojah then removed the seat 
of his government to Tonuru, near Scringapatnam ; and his fo* 
mily continued to reign over the southmi part of the penin- 
sula, until finaDv dispossessed in 1387, by the sovereigns of 
^jayanagar. Ine foundation of diis last mentioned city also is 
thus accounted for in these recently discovered documents. 
Baca and Harihar^two officers of lludradova, kiim of Varun- 
cul, dying from the sack of that capital by die Alohamedaqs, 
pommenced the foundation of Vijayanagar in 1336. 

Widi uhfeigned respeot for the learning of the gendeman 
who has collected and translated diesc inscriptions, we tUnk 
the authority of Ferishta is not rashly to be nc^ecte^ respect-' 
ing the founilation Of this celebrated city. Ho states that 
Belol Jtaja, hlarmed at the progress of die Moliamedan arms# 
determined to remove his seat m government to a stronger 
sition, nearer the scene of action ; and widl this view founded 
on fhe fhmtiers of his dominions, a city which he named Vi- 
jaya fiom one of his sons. If this historian be in an error, he 
is at least consistent in it{ for in the reign of Mahomed Shah 
JRhameni, that is, about 20 years after the builffing of the dty, 
we find of Y^ypnagar claiming the fortresses Raichar 

and Mudkol, as antient possessions of his fomify. Betides, he 
does not cmitider Dwora Samudra as the capital of this fiunily, 
but af a tributary^rii&e} which correqKinm ^th the informa- 
d<m proowred by l^Budianan at YIdavapuri or Tonuru, by 
whkm that qipem to have been the capital of the sove*^ 
xe^gns of dbe Gttmanc in the eleventh century. We would ly ' 
nh mMtis eppoaa the testimony of Ferishta as of equal outhmity 
wfth'tlB»Wlpnal documents comprised in CoL MaefcenaeV «oP 
fecti^ , We see eome reeson to imagine, however, that hi 
«dee to'Mhder these of utility emnmensurate udth die Buni- 
itttendOttoftitecolltetiHr, they must be intrusted fortnms^ 
Ip iMtftad itndettheiiu{ieedon of tome gentle- 
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pears to amty to the wud state of the Decan, in the tbifQ 
lUiina.* Now, in these two words, it is difiicult to recognise 
the well known fcnrest of Dundaca, with the s'ord * Aranya, ’ or 
forest, added to it. . 

But whetherWe 8 up]N>setheantient 80 vereignsof Camatatohave 
transferred dieir seat of government to Vijayanagar, or a new dy> 
nasty to have established its authority 'on we ruins of the old, it is 
certain, that this city soon attained a high d^ree of ^lendour and 
magnificence^ The authority of its princes extoided over the 
Carnatic, and at last seems to have embraced the whole penin- 
sula, south of the Crisnu. The flourishing state of the ^jayar- 
na^ kingdom, and the enterprising character of its ruloe, 
excited the envy and alarmed the &rs of the Miduimed'ui 

S rinces whose states lay contimous. They enpged in a cemfo* 
eroty which proved fiital to Kama Rajah, who foD in battle 
in 1564. His o^ital was plundered by the victors, and de- 
l^ulatcd by the consequmices. * His successor, ’ says Colonel 
Wilks, * deserting the seat of his ancestors, established at Pen- 
conda, the ruins of a once powerful dynasty, which continued 
to cast a lingering look at its former greatness; until, retiring 
fremt thence to the eastern position of Chandra^urri, the last 
bnuich whose sovereign title was adcnowledged, m was expelled 
from this his last fortress in 1646. ’ 

Whilst the seat of government was fi^ at Vijayant^r, thd 
provinces were ruled by viceroys, who raided we revenues to 
the royri treasury. Seringapatnam was the seat of one of those 
governors ; a city of which our author refers the origin to times 
comparatively recent. But bis authorities in this ^int must, 
Ivetlunk, have been erroneous. The^tompIa ofSrQlluiuptwas, 
from early times, a celebrated place of pilgrimage. In the Slst 
chapter of the Siva Purina, we find an account of the route of 
a pugrim, through this part of; the Decan. * After venerating 
Mohficak at the eky of Ujjaini, he proceeded to Cinebi (Con- 
wuram), and thence tp we sacred waters of the XiSiurL Here 
he bathed in the hofy streaip, «nd visited ,tfae' tmnple whera 
Vhnu exposes' in the form, of 'Sri Runga. 'From tlvwoe,‘ )n» 
ia(mte.hi>y to the sontbem Mathnni; to the bridge (betwjetM 
)cii»and'the Continent) where tiw lantern S lm esy ^ is wor- 
shipped by kiuumerable votaries* He afterkands 
Ajfoidftiitionsiiithe TSmrapargi,' uud^benceaseendhig^^hifiy 
walayey he ttuvriled to 
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cg w^ cted in ite vicim^, which adsenrards bemne the seat of 
dtepibvincial viceroy. At this peariod, the ancestors of the 
pre^t R^ah of Jifysfir ^ioiredy vidi the tide Udiar, pos> 
Session of die lands on Ohich the fi)irt>w8s erected in 1524, and 
called Mysdr, a, contraction of Mahesasuri, an epidiet of the 
goddess Isa (Isis.) Hie vanax of Udiar*, as weu as Polysar 
^hidi Colond Wilks Oonfines to the dikfr of colonies aet&d 
in the southern districts, hy the Vija^agar goveminent, and 
generally of Calinga extraction^ would undoubtedly be rendeiv 
in the language of Upper India, hy the term *■ Zemindar, ' 
or landholder. 

During the decline of the Vijayanq;ar d 3 masty, after the bat- 
tle of Teucotta, in 1564, these udiars endeavoured to evade the 
pffpnent of their r^ennes to government, and gradual)^ to m- 
kigc the bounds of their possessions. In this attempt, the moat 
<iuccessful wire the udiars Mysuft Raj Udiar, who succeed- 
ed in 1576 to dro family propeity, was nominated to the charge 
of jhe government, by tne %ing viceTo;^, in 1610. He then 
removed his residence frmft litlysiir to Seringaratnam ; mid ab- 
juring the peculiar tenets of the sect in whim neiiad been edu- 
catecC edited the more pqiular profession of the Valsnava doc- 
trines. Ind^ndently of the territories subjected to'his sway, 
by the then Cmitcd authority of die viceroy, 'in the course rif his 
long, active, and successful reign, many neighbouring ^stricts 
were added to his don^inions, during this period of pcditied a- 
narchy. From 1610 to 1760, during a mriod of 160 years, 
nine princes of the same family succeeded eadi other <ni the 
throne of Mysftr ; of whom the last was deprived of the teffH 
^thorito by Hyder Ali, the commander ai his forces. 

Hie history of the Hindu sovereigns of Mysftr, consists of 
little more than the stqis which their petty ^sessims gnt- 
do8Q4 swdled into the,size and rank of a conritiferable king^m. 
If it be necessary to advert to the great militBiy (^peradms, of 
wluidi, during tneir reigns, the Decan^i^ the theatre, it must 
be Only to expidn the causes which focilitated the acquisition e( 
auch ehtensive territories. On thefUl V^ayanagar empirit, 

the provincud officers, end the eommandanls <n the num^ropa 
ptroiif^Qidb in the north, endeatoored, with more or less' sUa- 
cess, to esfifoUsh their indqiebdeneei* ' A varied sPiaH sutea 
started mto‘'eidstohce, inconsiderable with reniect to tbrrilSBy', 
bnl*dixuig in die possesoon of fkstiMset by ndtorana 
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ihe «d(Hptaoaii fudofancv of 4W|SM%t 

dMtsdin to 4l)« coaqaeat of M5afiri«<m(grBdaa^<}lM|^pM^^ 
and moat of the considerable tbrtresses, einn to the cenitiK at 
GandUn, had, in the middle of the beventeeath century, 

4lu4r gates to the armies of Vijayapur^ whiht Ooksonda gra- 
Amdfy extended her possessions cm the eastern coast. But a po- 
.‘lidd was put to the further conquests of these state** by two for- 
midable adversaries, whose increasug power threatened a com- 
mon destruction to both, llie Mohnitta Sevaji, with equal 
boldness and address, possessed himself of many of their south- 
ern conquests ; whilst me Emperor Auronezeb approadicd from 
IDdhi, with on immolse army, to reduce me wbcm of Deean to 
sul^cction. llie states of Vijaydpur and Golctmda fell before 
the arms of the Moguls; and the southem statesof the peninsula 
would doubtless have followed, hod not this fate been averted ^ 
the «nploymmit which the Mahrattas, now become a formidabte 
nation, afforded to the conqueror. To the imperial delates 
at Sera and at Arcot, MysOir appeared only as the ob^t of a 

? redatory incuTuon. In the year 1717, and rdgn of nafSa al 
liijat, mo Nuab Nizam al Mulnc obtained possession of tlte 
Mogul conquests in the Decon, which fimn that period virtually 
ceased to form a part of the empire. But the attmtion of this 
artful statesman was too much occupied in securing, die exten- 
idve territories he had thus dismembered, to admit of views of 
' dbtant acquisitions. On his death, in the Contest<£>r the 
stKscession between his son and nandson broke out} and the 
' want for the succesrion of the Num> of Arcot, between Chunda 
Sshrii and Mohamed Aii, in which the English and French 
pcrfbmnsed the prindpal parts, proltacted the perturbed state of 
the peninsula, until Hydcr Au established nm oscoidantT' in 
Myshr, and dispossessed the imtive sovereigns of t^eir au- 
thority. ^ 

Protected by die jealonsies and die dissensions of piore power- 
ful states, a smes of aide princes in Myshr enlaiged and im- 
proved dicir dominions, at the expense of their weaker nd^- 
iKMirs, who had, Mke them, profited by the foU of foe 'Vijdj^ 
enqifire, to become indqiendent The (am of ohe m foe 
most miU^riring of the Myawr khtgi wfo Iforn deaf and fofmb. 
He teteeeeded to foe forpne in }714{ ’royul opfot^d^ 
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waire iwo brothers, m8aeAl)««0i|Mi4>b^ UnteriMr 

.TffiDtectuW'Of the lettet»'< Mjrifer ^ rose jGnHn the stoMlait^ar . 
.IvObsciire T(4tiiiMN9tl^il> lae cOmokaiid e^ t-ptirtlf ef cwndiy. 
Ite aeoi»%Miafeil^Kiiod8r« in bis in|teNNi^ esmps^D against 
.Trii^iili0p(^> In 1785, M sMr aMMuited coiamantw oflSis^ 
(Sgoi, atiisoon uuaflMtfiMni^vabie troaswes. His iaflnotoe 
at rourt lapi^ jneiM^ecu - Kundac^ owed te his exierd<«s the 
sui^nesaioii <» »dntigeroits miidny* The Eiga bdbeld him, as 
yet, oeSf as his protector frmn the violenoe et Nnudaiaj { and 
aSt orders of men bram to look i^> to him for the rastoratiim of 
imblic proqierity. At this juncture^ the fort and district of 
j3«u^or were conferred on him as a i>en(»al jagfair; A se* 
cond Mahratta invasion, in 1759, occasioned his am)ointment 
to the chief command of the field army. His conauct ^ the 
war, and adjustment of the teems of peace, added to hk already 
hi^ rroutation; and his patiw alone, Kondaiaj, stood 'b^ 
tween mm and the^royal anthority. He determined to remove 
him. Ihe diiqpleasare of the Rajah, and the discontenta of the 
troops, snppliro Hyder with an easy method Of effecting hk 
purpose. But the court soon discovered, that one tyrant b^ 
been substituted for another. In, 1760, when hk forces were 
serving cm dktant expeditions, an attempt Was made to seoire 
hk persern ; but Hyder found means to eacelie, mid fled, to 
jaghit of BdOgalor, which he soon placed in n rcqiectalde pos* 
tura o£ defeice. There he collected bis force, and tecrohea hk 
finances, preparatoiy to the measures educh were somi to htveat 
him with the fimetionAof royalty. The arts by uhith he ttg^in 
attached the di^laced njinkter, Nundaraj, to hk fentanes, and 
contrived, to sow dktnut amtmgst the troops who remained feitiw 
^1 to their -master, evince that mtuitive perception of charat^r, 

' and thatjjglal n^lect of moral principle, wnidh are'iaobaUy 
necessaiy to rend^ usuipatfon successnil. . 

. * Every diioK being ready for die execution ef hh riaa, early in 
the month of May 176P, he arrived at Chendgall, <» die tooth hank 
^ die Qlv^ foe centra of the Uapd of Shrisgapatnam } 

,afiectit)ff to dtprecate farther hostility, be appeased ,to be 
gitfoeW ahiptbro in negotiatioM with die iUja*s nnnuier $ the rem- 
nant or uhose.cayslry, chiefy Mshiitn, ana still ameonting tot^ 

« tween five and* dx footimnd, were encamaled, with a corps of in&m 

5 'f on'^tM ‘klaaiii lonfo of the mi pa^y under the a^mb 
yder; oh foe <^;ij^ie'lauik1of foe itver, wfaieh Was thdn form^^ 

* niade«e wy * ev ka mt a wfow of e i mlt fatgWt troops till aftair sufolet 
dsNhe eidMrfoifeWiftis tadt hrmistki^ ioktead offottfotitm elfoi 

foe rttbr/M if firw ttoN 
fbfotoilea 



fenilaac« of aa evolution of the patade» and canjed destraetioit io^ 
to the enemy's Ci^tip by complete sp^prue» capturing the of 
theur heavy e<)tupmentS( and most of dietr horses. This enterjft»c( 
copipleted tihe mia of Kunda Row's field force ; and Hyder, with 
the tdr^of a^ conqueror sdready assured of lus object, enct^mj^r 
moR in fhe %le of a triumph man a military operation, across 
islaed, tm the ground now occupied by Sheher Qunjam. ' 

>The humiliating proposals transmitted the Raji, aud as- 
sented to by Hy£r, were, 

* 1st, That districts to the amount of three lacs of rupees, should 
be reserved for the RIjS’s personal expenses, and one lac for Jfun- ' 
dorij. 3d, That Hyder mould assume the management of the re« 
mainder of the country, and charge himself with the vesponatbSity 
of defmying the*'arrears, and providing for die pay of the army, 
and public charges df every description. * 

The seclusion of the Kaja, the dismission of NondarSi to an 
involuntaiy retirement, and the punishmmit of those who had 
opposed his ambitious designs, completed the usurpation of fin- 
der. In ft subsequent volume, we mail trace the successive aug- 
mentations of territory, and the bdd and successful polity whi^ 
marked his rei^ ; the tyranny and imprudence of his successor, 
and the restoration, to a considerable portion of their possessions, 
ctf the &mity of the ffindh soVerdgns, after an interval of fiS 


years. 

This work throws considerable light on the antiqui^ea of the 
Decan. The history of the Hindfi dynasty of Mysoiv^S at onco 
new and interesting. But, were it possible to objiect to .hidd 
statmnent and perspicuous narrative, we diould have ques^ned 
the npcessily of the greater part of the 8th, 9th and lOlh 
teia. The fticts related had already beei^t^, and, abating for 
prolixity, well told, in the pages of Orme. We cerUunly 
have no otgecrions to fighting again ihe battles of Lawrence, of 
Clive, and of Coote, on the fields of Trichiiiqidy and of 
cot ; wh^ brilliant military talents were exerted t^VercOme 
the deficienqv of tosources, and the disadrant^ mnumbera. 
But as these operations were only connected with the h&tmy'of 
Mysfir, by the presence of an usdess body of Mylfirean aixxili- 
aitoS; we are not quite satisfied of the neoessito of so ample n 
detail. In his account the ori(pn of Hydar^ fiunily, and of 
the promressive rise of diis anceessfiil mlveMiizmry'oar author 
has esh&ted an interesting piece of biography.' The writm' of 
tiiia arficte translated, from the Pertian ni|i^»^pt of a native 
df HydgMflbad, an account of life, VPBh was ifterwmds 

Im^ d»D[ in the Asiatic Annual H^ter. Tt dlfi^inmUi^im<; 
porttmt bartkolars fixUn that cottwne4''iti dtis' worki but^thc 

identic 
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Aeotic inatoriaH (}mii die mthor of the mawmil^ 

coaUbemipikaNidtiQpowaa. ' 

<»||t a hist(^ abounding in oenwal ▼iewa, and detailing tiia 
efentB wlildi occnned duriiig tne sucoeariye rtkfta of a Hindd 
^uMMACohainedaD dynaal^, «e ihall eertainfy ^ dirajpi)oiiit«d, 
tmm we are frTDUiM'wm a comparative Yiev of theeflKetsof 
thdr dii&rcnt maxims, imtltutiona and govesnment, on thfe 
welftre of the nation subjected tbdimr sway. For our own port, 
m are cmtatuly indin^ to hold, that the genius of the Hindu 
jQsdtutiinis, ^ifland ieil|giotts, was cdculated to produce a mild 
ahd patrjandud shnplim^ of government and manners, highly 
conducive to the inv^riiy of Its snbjectsi whilst the Mdiamedaii 
rule has only bem beneficial, when, reding firom the genius 
of.thcir own insdtutiinis, the Suhans have adopted or connived 
at* the permanent regularity, the hereditaiy succession, and tliat 
attrition to the ptomodon of agriculture, and the convenience 
of travdlers, obs^ed in the praedee, and prescribed by the lawt 
oflhe conqumred pec^le. We fear, however, that we shall noi 
ohtmn the soactionof Cdonel WQksto the trudi of a conclusion, 
which, in our opinidn, rests on the concurrence of Mohamedan 
writers, ip representing each portion of Hindfistan, successively 
subdued, in a state of higher prosper!^, affluence and popula- 
tion, than it had afterwards attained. Let us examine this 
tjna^on, with a view to the Decan itsdfi 
It ii imWfissible to peruse the account mvmi by Fmishta, of thU 
captUM or Dera§^iiri (the modem ci^ ofDewhetabad), afUr nu^- 
i^eveay allowaocefer exafficradon, witfaoutsuj^poeingtheamount 
iggdid and silver, obtainra by Aladdin as ransom, to have been 
immense. Yet its soveieigii, Ramadeva, was the king of a very 
limited territory. Malw^ Gundwana, Odcond^ Candesa and 
Camata, were all independent and cemtiguous kingdoms. But 
le|,u8 consider the pioduoe of a more extensive predatory in> 
«an^on, l^Malec Neib, general of Aladdin, in 1811. It is 
thus raat^ctiry Ferishta, mm whom we trensbte. * Continu* 
lug (p advance, ftir the mosrmination of the infidds, after a 
monb of three months^ they engaged and took prisoner Be* 
Blodevo, ]cuig of the GarnUti^ apd jdundered w country, 
dpriruyir^ the temj|^i and sriaiw on all the images which 
i^^<n Make Naib erected a ijOiaall mosque, in which 

he edebroted the pilwe of Mohsmed, and read die Khutta, 
in m name of SnltaA Aladdin. At the time in which I write, 
(IfiOft), this mosque ii sdtt in exlsten^ It is sitnatedin the 
land^ h»fidfib> nqu* the grove of and the bridge, 
RidmiAra. Those bifidiwbavereipected a house 
edfo God, and hair^ jptesarved Seaae asoribe this to u 
Ttei XTiti. no. 86. An * ptOplliCrjt 
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* prophecy contained in dicir books, that the whole of Indi* 

* will be subjected to the dommton of Mbhamcdan princes. 

* After Malec Neib had possessed hnnsrif of the treasures of uU 

* the kinga of that country, and was prqraring to return, the 

* nighi^'beftwe his march a quarrel arose among some«9)^‘* 

* mans, who sought refuge in his camp, respecting money taken 

* from the buried treasures of the nobility. A Mobamedan 

* overheard them, and lodged information with the Cntwai 

* The Brahmans were seized and carried before Malec Naibk 

* On the application of the torture, they refunded what they 

* had taken ; and discovered not only that treasure, but six 

* other places of deposit in the woods. Malec Naib drew im* 

* mense sums from these de^iosits, and began his nuui.h towards 

* Mabcr, (Malabar). Having also destroyed the temples tiiere, 

* and collected large sums, and valuable jewels, he returned to 

* DelhiintheyearoftheIIegyra71t,(A.i>.13U). Hepresented 

* to Aladdin 312 elephants, 24,000 horses, 96,000 maund^of 

* gold, and innumerable diamonds and pearls. Aladdin, upon 

* seeing this trcasuic, vliidi (‘clipsed the celebrated treasury of 

* Persiz (Chosroes Perviz, king of Perris'), at Badavmri, was 

* delighted, and threw open the gates of his exchequer. He 

* gave each of the Oinra ten maunds, (a maund is about 80 lib. 

* avoirdupois) ; to others, as shaikhs and learned men, he gave 

* one maund, or half a maund, according to their character. 

* The remunder, whether coined or uncoined^ he caused to be 

* melted, and deposited in his treasury. None of the authors 

* who have treated of tliat period make any mention of ’silver $ 

* briiig brought from the peninsula by Malec Naib j whence it 

* has been conjcctur^, tliat it was held in little estimation.* 
'Whatever exaggeration there may be,yon the port of tiie au> 
thorities to whom Fmishta refers, and'who prolmbty wrote near 
the period, we are authorised to conchidc, that tiie phm^r 
broughtfrrom the Decan Iw Malec Naib, was such as that cQun^ 
try could not have suppfieu at any siibs^uent timer** But gold 
is not a production of India. Inose riraes must have been 
procured in exchange for commodities i^.'^and their probable oi- 
mount, conseiiuentJy, enables us to appredatb the commercial 
pro^rity of tuose countries. 

'We have seen that Vijavonagarwai founded m the year 1386. 
](n the following century, Shahrufch, soq of Tamerlane, reigned 
in thecityof Herat, over the most exten4vpcnqifre then existuq; 
in Aria. FTis court was remarkable for ito tokmdour uid mogm*' 
ficepec. This prince sent on ambassadoV to the Ra^ ofVijaya^ 
nagar ; and Kuondemir has inserted hh observatioifr on that 
Country, in the H ^ ^ W w brir i whtocb th^srere translated the 
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Renter of thU ar^hf and pablialked in die Asiatic Rc^jister. 
*nie embassador Jb^at a loss to express the astonii^uient excited 
in hun» bjr the ridiea and prosperity wbich he there witnesk^. 
l^iQramffiar/ dum onty a century old^^eatly exceeded in q%n> 
‘^ras-smTsize the ethical of Peraia. tne immense population 
«f %c Decant when compared with that of his native countiy, 
Abdul Rekac attributes to the militery not boiiiff paid by assign- 
ments of landt but receiving their pay'T^ulom once in four 
months* from the treasniw. There can indeed be little doubt of 
the peniidous cflbcta cf me Mohatnedan system of paying the 
troops by jaghirs and timklios* mid thus subjecting die culU vat- 
on to miluory qifwcBsion} bat, in addition to this circumstance* 
* he ml^t liara indtkded the perfect security alKirdcd to coin- 
m^cc* by the vimiant police* and strict administiation of jus- 
tice* nhidi he had previously remarked. We might cite the 
expensive works for the retention and distribution of the naters* 
in countries of which the cultivation depends on artificial irri- 
gt^n, erected by Hindu princes, and ).ufiercd to full into de- 
cay by their «Mohaincda» successors. We might cite the terri- 
torial assessment ef^cd by die sovereign of Vijayaiiagai*, still 
referred to by the inhabitants of Caruata, as an equitable stand- 
ard of tho comparative v^lue of lauds. But we hasten to the 
consideration ot another -and more interesting twic discussed 
by Colonel Wilks. . 

His ddh*diaplcr comprises a learned and able disquisition on 
the landed psi^r^ of India. He quotes Strabo and Diodo- 
rus; oiid exonuiics the state of landed tenures in Judea; in Egypt 
during the athninistration of Jos^h ; and in Bparta when the 
laws w ere feam^ by Lycurgus. The govenuneut of Bengal bad 
contented UiennKlvcs wilb interrogating the most intcilrgent na- 
tives, and with consulting ^ancial documents. 

. , A measure of great pontical importance has lorg been partial- 
ut Modraa, with wview of nmdering me settlonicut 
of the teffitorial revenue’gencral and pennanent, as in Bengul. 

Wilks conemves k to be not 00^^, unjust and oppressive 
in its principfe* but likehr to prove detrimental in its edects. 
The andiori^ which his opinion ia justly entitled to, induces 
u» to cafl tl^e attention of our reader to fhe nature, extent, and 
arndkatnn m the nrgHmmto bwuddutos. Wc slioU be obliged 
alto to taSe -a eoimke -view qf Ute on^, prog^, and present 
state of dm longfit^gated tpmitioa csioeinindari rights* in winch . 
we dull Oftoid Mrimch to uf tedinmol tcims. 

fidbre wecowitoWto^ wc think it right- to dunr, 

that M era not atfetoelltcr t^f^ipdmed for ei^ging j» this dis- 
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vonccd two facte * incompatible and incredible, ’ fcr such are 
the epithets which Colonel Wilks has appUod to our statement 
We cited the authdrity of the Muntukhm al lebab, a historv of 
great repntn^on, and of Shah Nevaz Khan, an esteemed bio> 
ara|}her, to prove that; in the financial system of the Ern twajj ir 
Acbar, one half of tlic crop was cxacteu ns the share bTg3> 
vemment, if paid in kind, but that this might be commuted 
for one fimrtli of the estimated value, if paid in mone^'. The 
works on which wo founded our statement aieboth considered as 
high au^oridcs in India; but if the facts be incompatible, 
no authority indeed will be of much consequence. Js it too 
much, howeyer, to expect that, before w'e discredit writers of 
established iqmtation, that incompatibility be pointed outf 
Now, the only ground for disbelieving their statements, aiises 
from the apparent iinprobabilitv of encouraging monev>paymeiit> 
by so high a premium. But whoever will e|^rctiate tlic txpense, 
waste and dilapidation accruing from the receipt of ret'enue in 
hind, may not be disposed to consider the &ct incredible, oi'to 
r^ect the testimony of competent witnesses treating tjie history 
of their own conntiy, and on a subject, in which ^lah Nevaz 
Khan at least, was intimately conversant. 

Of the aiiticnt existence of Bengal as a s^arate kingdom, with 
the precise limits assigned to itatpresent, there is no otlier evidence 
than its distinct lan^ago, and |)eculiar written character. At 
the time of the war of die Maliabarat, it constituted djree kingw 
doms. Aftowards, it formed n part of the empire of Magadlm 
or Bchar ; from which, however, it was dismembcml before the 
Mohamedon invasion. By what laws it was governed during 
the swiy of its native princes, nmther histoiy nor tradition has 
recorded. It may indeed be eonjectureJ, that since these were 
Hindfis ns well as their snbjecte, the institutes of Menu must 
have fumldicd the basis of mesr mrisprudence. The digest of 
Hindu law by Mr Colebrooke, snows, however, that other s^-,. 
terns, for which divine authority was also pleaded, ckumed ob^- 
oicc from klindus. For our present purpose, it is su^ent to 
observe, thfU;, for many centuries, all knoiyledge of those laira has 
Vken i^hced from the memory of the natives ; «md to trace dielr 
existoice,’ has been the talk of profimnd investigiaion, tpid ]i> 
terary research. ' • ^ ‘‘ ‘ ' 

At the commencement of the IStb centofy,‘B^gal was sob* 
jeeted to the thitme of Delhi, and continutxl a province df that 
empire until the year 1S38, or during apeiSMS q£ 140 years. At 
this period, Malec Fakhir^in, an dfifoerof Coder Khan, the 
viceroy of Bengal, assassinated his master and revolted fraitb the 
Patan empire. .Under the new d^asQi^h&lulmedan princes, 
Bengal continued to be governed as aitindn^endeatkingdom, untH 
*' the 
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the death of Soita^ l^emscddin 21* in 1386 , when a Hindu ze- 
mindar, named Itqa Cnua, subjected it to hh dominion, ^aod 
transmitted the soveieignlw to his son, after a reign of seven 
years. * But Ood, * adds the pkms Ferishta, * avertefl the 
ilf^tdticf this might have occasioned,' by conveltinc his son to 
the true faitln ’ In the year 1388 , the Emperor Huma«n rc- 
atmexed it to the throne of IMii* But on die death of the Ka»- 
peror Selim in 1 . 552 , Soiiman Gtirani ren^red himbclf inde- 
pendent in Bengal. ' He was succeeded by his sons, the last of 
whom fell in battle against the army of the Emireror Acbar in 
1575 . So that Bengal continued an independrat Mobam<^n 
state, during nearly 237 years. From that period, it rcmaii^ 
annexed to uic Mohamcmui empire of Delhi, until thei acquisi- 
tion of thcDewani by the English East India Company, con- 
stituting in all a jieriod of nearly 600 yearn, during which it 
was ru^ by Mohamedan sovereigns ; an interval more dian 
sufficient to obliterate all trac^ of the kws and insdtutions, 
which preceded the conquest, from the minds of the natives. 

Those lails, however, aid not entirely cease to operate. For ot- 
though the Mohamedan courts did not allow ffieir validity, ffiey 
paid great attention to local customs, in questions of succession ; 
and many of these were ifo doubt founded on tlie antient laws. 
But without any minute investigation of the principled Adopted 
by the Mphasnedan government, in the administration of Ben- 
gal, a veiy superficial view of the actual stUte of that country, 
when.it caihe into possesuon of the En/^sh, is sufficient to 
show that they had not proved injurbus. Ihe unexampled state 
of pi*ospcrity which Bengal bad attmned, dmnonstrated, that 
however defective the Mohamedan institutions might Im feund 
in tlicoiy ; whatever cv^umstances might render them indU^ble 
for (he new government to adopt, the country had risen to af- 
fluence in consequence, or in spite of them, "^e first object 
'irati to ascertain the relative situation of the diffiirent ‘classes kA 
new subjects thus unexpectedly submitted to their control. 
The act of Parliament vmich cnjouied that the datives should be 
protected in their rights, * according to the laws and constitu- 
tion of India,' meAntr unquestionamy suth rij^ts as <exis^ 
when the Inffia Company obtained possession. _ The obvious in- 
tention was to maintain me state <n somty whuh tiien existed $ 
and it certaidib^ never ^fimed into the imagination of any pes^ 
son, at home or tdinead, that it .was necessary to revert to lawst 
instid^ns add rights, ^meh ct lapse of six coaturies had* obli- 
teral^ from ffie minds of the natives. ^ ' 

Iswas founds Utet almdst the whole tetenuo eoIIto#l the 
Mohamedan i^vwiteiii^dwte derived ftW An dssessmant oli$ the 

A a 3 land : 
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ladd Ttilkt ttiis territorial aR<3<7ssment pralaascd to be fixed in 
prin^ple^ blft wjjto exceedingly variable in amount: Hiotthea- 
mount 'wa^ annnolly adjntitra between die officers of government 
and a cLiss of men called zemindars, (literallv landhotdeis), and 
was more or less cacl^rar, in proportion* to the quantfcy^^ 
land in cultivation : Inat these men jmssessed certain Here- 
ditary rights, their succession being regulated Iprtbc lustom, 
of the family ; but that a eonfirmation of their title, by a new 
sunnud or grant from the crown, aher each demise, was requi- 
site to its vdidity: That they collected from the peasants the 
rent paid to government, niter deducting a proportion equal to 
about one tenth, unless diis was alloweil them in lands ; and 
that these lands, or that deduction, was allowetl them, esen 
when deprived of the management of their zemindariea, unless 
in casts of disaffection to government: That, anterior to the 
English po^soMiion, the whole of the siibahs of Bengal and Bn- 
har were subdivided into zemindary jurisdictions, insomuch that 
not a foot of land existed in cither, which did not constitute a 
portion of some zemindori : That the sovereign was'in the habit 
of granting to individuals, in perpetual jvopert}', small portions 
of hinds, by deeds of various denomination oud tenor, either 
with or without a quit-rent ; these continuing to constitute, how- 
ever, a part of the zemindari as before ; and a proportionate 
reduction was allowed to the zemindar, at the annual ii^mtment 
of his accounts, Ibr the lands thus dismembered : That the ze- 
mindar himsrif, for charitable or religious purposes, on even 
from motives of &vour, aiiection, or interest, was in the habit 
* of excluding certain portions his zemindari from the territo- 

rial asseasment; but these alienations, ^when discovered, were 
generally resum^, thoi^h sometimes confirmed bygovenunent: 
^at thcgovcmmentonfrinterfcrcd between the zemindar and the 
occupants of the lands, by compelling both parties to fulfil tliciV^ 
engagments: That the pre^rietors <M houses and girdeiw hdd'' 
Ac ground by a patta, or lease, from the zemindar } Ae greatest 
proportion of the Cultivators of the soil lield their ground also 
in virtue of pattas or leases, Ae tenor of whicli wa$ various, 
many for a twdvemonA, and others for a period of years ; but 
Aere still remained a nunterous class of eidtivators, who, al- 
though Aey had no pattas, possessed a presoii^ve rig^ of 
occupzncy, whilst Aey continued to pay peir Just proportion 
of Ae annual assessment * ' 

The most Svmote period to which tW amount of Aat an- 
nual anesipent could be ttuoed, was to Aiit affiubted andjbvied 
by Rajak T^idor Mult, in Ae Ae Emperor Aifoar, 

and termed Ae Asfl Tumar Huintn*) 'copiaa of wme^ ore sdU 

extimt. 
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extanttO Tlic pdpci^lea which, r^pikted it* adverted to die ciiv 
comstaneca and mtnre of the crop* as’ well as of the culdvalor. 
Front historical evid^tce* and .the testiinony of intellimnt nap 
tivos* we eulanit the fi>IIowiiig statetnent os rmresenung tJie 
«||(&n!s into whicli the crop of rice would be divided* according 
to that assessment, at the present dme, when the peasant had 
not received tucavi or on aavonce of mom^ i had not hod rc> 
course to artificial irrigation at hh own expense ; and paid die 
dues of govemmrat* not in ]dnd* but in money. 

Rupees. 

Suppose the produce of a portion of lai:d to sell for > 100 

Deduct three fuurdu to the cultivator* for the wages 
of labour, repair of implemoits, and profits of 
• stock - ....75 


• Deduct charges of collection* estimated at one tenth 


25 

24 


• , 224 
Deduct the allowance of the z^indar* according to 
the practice of the more recent Mohomedon 
vorniBcnts ; for, in the sctdm«3it of Acbar* thi^ 
were not employed in their present capacity • 24 

^ V . — - 

Tliere remains to the sovermgn 20 
But.whcdi6r the original principle was adhered to, or neglect* 
ed* the amount levied in the administration of tne Ndbob Alip 
verdi Khan* greatly exceeded the produce of the Asil Ttunar 
Jnmma. Yet the proqierity of tue country bore testimony to 
die moderation of the exactions. Two centuries had elapsed 
since the settlement of Tudor MulL Tlie variations in the nu* 
'snericol amount may justly be attributed to the extension of 
cnltivntioii, and* <d)ov<> (o a M in the value of tnor^. At 
the former period, die. discovery of the American mines had 
scarcely afiheted the chiculati<m of India. At the latter, the 
nations of £uropc fiad long eorried cm an ^tensive commerce 
with Bengd, prindpajly by means pf importations of buDion, 

> ' ■ An experiepoe ot twen^ years was not necessary to prove to 
the govemmciit of Bengal* that the financial system which Ind 
fiourished under t^dc prcdecesaontf was not Iwely to prove ifiic* 
cessfol with them. The summatv justice, the compliode^ 
iem of cheijtB* the mtimcite local knowledge ehidi had assistad 
ith^e* were ^'ivantin&# The decline of the redoes no* 
tn^y attrsKited theattenocf w tbemost intdligent, P^ptqiany’s 
servants to an 

^ A a 4 the 
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tbe righto pf^zeiumdato became s apbjeet ji^tnefitUigt but not 
acrimoDioito ducosrion: ^rd Tri^vnop^ and the late Mr 
Grant were tihe tpost intelligent and tne 1^ infinimed of thope 
who took a part in it. , 

Mr Grant contended, that dib sovereiffl wat the solerp^ 
prktoM; of the soil throughout India: That the native officers, at 
the ptoiod when the comiianjr obtained possession, had iraudu^ 
lentty suppressed or destined the revenue accounts : That by 
imposing erroneous statements on the credulity of the 
th^ had, in collusion with the zemindars and their agents, in- 
tercepted the real dues of the state: That the remedy ffir this 
rapimy increasing abuse was, to demand from the latter tim a- 
mount at which they were actually assessed, previously .to tl^ 
Cmnpat^’s obtaining the Dewani; and, on refosa], toccumitit 
their districts to the charge of En^sh gentlemen, instructed to 
superintend the fomation of a new valuation ffiunrled on mjU 
mite local investigation : Th^ the zemindars thus ditmosseuad 
should retain notning but their noncar, or one tenth of the neat 
rental, which was an to which they had any right b^ the * laws 
and constitution of India } >the necessity ot obtamuig a new 
sunnud after the death of each incumbent, abundantly demon- 
strating, that they could not be eonridered as landed proprie- 
tors. In iact, thqr were merely officers of government, of 
whom, in the ^tlment of Tudor Mull, no mentionjs made, 
though they have b^n unaisely suffered to convert weir.offi- 
rial trusto into hereditary jurisdictiems, by succeeding Moliame* 
don rulers. 

On the other brad, it was maintained, that tite claims of its sub- 
jects shotdd be wrigh^ deliberately, aapevoiindu^^Uy, by ajust 
and wise administiatieni That the zeminaars exercised no righto 
now, of which tiicy were not in possessimf before ^ subvmion of 
the Mohomedan government : That for a new goyenunait to ip** 
stitute an inquiiy into the origin of^ight; estabushed {inmcedento 
ly to their own, would be a Usk at onee unpopular, iimdiops and( 
unjust. Besides, such an inquiry wcMild lead to no aati^etotyi 
result M&ny of the zemindairs were u^notionably the de» 
scendante and representatives of petty independent princes f, 
others had undoubtedly acquired thrir zctomdi^ recently ij 
and the origin of others it would be difficrit to We: But^uU 
had been placed on the same ftwtiim fay th&Mc&junedan mlora. 
Woidd becoming then in an ^mlish moewnmaent to 
hilateagnto rejected by a of Tirtan? ^ ’Besides, 

piindflfe wme, in ffict, ndbiU& of eounto, aqd feigned 
mi usefri an^ oruame)attoi|li)iI^b^,,^ sodely, whftk» 

w^put thrin, would be raddpd to }H(ince apd the pefoant. 



The enltiTatQVt vl^vasi^v^sld^ th^ the pii^rii^^ 
of the soil; th^WMh attained to the' Wilies vhiw 
Ifeoh been their protectors ; and, if even thch dispossk^im 
could be proved to bo compatible «>tb strict justicCi still it 
erihild c^rtoinly be ooniroerea by the pe<^ in gmcra), eH e 


eisaobwi. •vucoo uev ntuevtcuijr csssm ■QMimynssyosy %** vsBosei* sis|« 

comd correctly be considered eit a atpiidari^ {~an asscssideitC 
whuh had never be^ realized, onff which had at the thue 
oted the greatest discontent If comoalre^'wHh any Other 
standard, no material diminution would be found to hsist But 
instead of convulsing tile country by encroaching tm rijjjhts sai^ 
tlbned b) prescript, and supported by^ pnhBc opimon, the 
politic mode of improving the revenue, is by rendering it the 
interest of the zemindars to extend cultivation. 


*11 is a pleasing reflection, that the aigoments previtiled whidt 
i^ppeared to partake most of liberaht^ and justice. But a 
permanent 'settiement of the territorud assessment was recom- 
mended by considerations of great weij^t and moment Ist, 
To ascertain annuaUy the precise extenaon or diminution in 
the quantity <jf cultivated land, implied a d^grto of locid know^ 
ledge, which the Eiiglisli gentleman in charge of on extensive 
district qisuld never possess. Scarcely had he leisnre to become 
conversant with one station, before, in the routine of the service, 
he was removed to a higher, or returned to Enrope. Sd, 
the highest deference fer the honour and integrity qf the^Com* 
pany’s servants, was it wise to expose them annualk to tha 
enormous temptation df proflting bv the settlement of the re> 


dfproflting ^ . . _ 

venues, when this might^ eflected with sctfcely a possibthty of 
jletectKm i The revenue officers vtiio preceded them, during 
the Mohalnedan government, though notoriously more corrupt^ 
wlm'lESfecked by the local knowfe^ of their employers, oud 
Iw -the existoice minute and detailed accounts which had 
nnoe'irracoverabty pg^ished. Sd, Above aO, was it rational to 
eiqpect an iiicrease of cultivation, whilst the zemindars, who 
akme possess Capitiil applicable to agricultural improvements, 
can oi^y eiqiect to reeme one tenth of the profit arising fnna 
its advance, addbt nine trniths must be paid to the govemmentf 
4tii, If by limiting the desnaUds of the sovereij^ in the fonp of 
torritorim assesnnmi^ a zekoindari can be rendered a valuabht 
prowfty, it will also become a saleable one ; and bencefe|l^ 
thajpSlances aecrtdng annus|^» itiay ^ liquidated by of 
ppnpor^mateigimittity o^ t|lo landii^irhicli wiUpitmabbr trans-. 


bv the settlement 
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taore infostriooii bonds, and in this 
rewect aMf>p9QM <Sondndve to the general pnnperity. 

Sndl $ie feetSt and sneh, to the best of our rccoHeo* 
tioDy a few oP the principal arguments adduced in die course f£ 
this interesting discussion. It terminated in the zemindars 
iltg dedared hereditary proprietors of their respective zeminda- 
ties," nbw become estates. The property of the soil in Bengal 
could never once be supposed to rest with any other class of 
men than citlier the sovereign or the zemindar. Y et sales of land 
■Ivete as curomon'therc as in>£urope; but they only transferred 
the li^ts assigned to the seller or his ancestors, by the sove- 
reign or the zemindar. The rcspccdvc riglits of the sovereign, 
the zemindar and die tenant, as actuaQy exercised during the 
later Mohamcdiui government, admitted of no dispute. Thu 
controversialists were too indmatdy acquainted with facts, to 
differ os to the prnedee. But in whom was vested the property 
of the soil ? On diis abstract quesdon die most opposite deduc- 
tions were made from the same premises. To us, it appears 
eorrect to affirm, 'that if it bo not always frivolous to talk of 
rights under a government absolutely despotic, ‘the property 
was vested in the sovereign, limited by certain hereditary rights 
of die zemindars. We must not conclude, from .the silence of 
the Ayin Acbari, diat the origin of this class of men was poste- 
rior to diat period ; for it is historically certain, tbtU the de- 
scendants of the independent princes who ruled in Inma, before 
its sulyecdon to the Moslems, where they were noc extirpated 
dr driven from dicir dominions^ became die zemindars of their 
former prindpolidcs. When, in consequence their fomiiies 
becoming extinct, — of real or supposed disafrcction to the govern- 
ment, — or of foiiuTC in liquidating the balances due to die state, 
they lost possession, their territories w<*rc transferred to odiers, 
either entire or divided, by new grants from the crown., Wd 
fully admit, that the setdeincnt of Tu4or MuU in theijiTrsigiwof 
Acbar, was not concluded widi the zemindars, but with the 
tenants. But this operation, founded on minute investigadop, 
and in many instances on actual mcasurchiciit, was exaedy the 
measure recommended by Mr Grant ; which require^, in or- 
der to succeed, the teiiqxirary suspension at lofjst of tpe zonin- 
dar’s jurisdiction, llic histoiy of Upper Ipdia affords, at all 
pmods, decisive proofs of die existence of dtis^ class of teen, 
'^e permanent setdement of the dicngal vekenocs conforred no 

E ririlcges on the zimiilidar with respect to the tenants, which 
e did not previously possew. ^ Ttiese were anxiously protected 
in all the rights they could claim, whether fay grants fro]St<^c 
* crown, from the ’f<3nindar,^froin upfttovod local custtmUt, or. 
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k$dy^ fi«ipa llieitQteowtqochBdmnoi^til^ 

ito own. In aett^ IMts to n as^ewnent, in 

aaaunng a bcreditaiy aueownon* iht semoidBr derived inqMtrN 
ant privilf^ from the Ubcnility cf the soverrign ; but not at 
tb« aepense of his sobjecta. 'iuie Madras govenunent was di> 
rected to cuny the same measure htto mtecubkm kt Pen. 
insnk. After this proHi: digression, we now return to ^lond 
WUm. 

_ All we hod read or heard of the coontriei sputh of the Cria> 
na, previously to the puidicatiem of Dr Budianan’s travels, had 
convinced us tliM the state of M>da^ diii^ed wd^ from that 
which prevails in the upper jiarts of Hindustan. The perusal 
of that instructh'e publication abundantly confirmed our suroi. 
dons. It might, indeed, have been conjectured a priori, tlut 
couiitriet!i which had only passed transi^ly through the Mdui> 
medon rule, would have retained, with little variation, the in> 
stitutions and customs prevalent amongst their ancestors. The 
valuable information communicated on this subject hy Gilond 
Wilks, is idtogctlier decisive. We can find only two grounds 
of objection ; 1st* That he appears to consider the state of so- 
ciety, which he r^esents, as prevalent universally throughout 
Hindustan $ ^d, That he has omitted to state, in sufficient de- 
tail, the natof'c of the situation of that class of men whom he 
names Udiay oy Folygar, uhich is essential to a correct view of 
the subjb^ 

Wjs collect from Colonel Wilks’s statements, that in the coun- 
tries south of the Crisni, the sovereign collects the annual as- 
sessment through his own officers, directly firoto tfte cultivator, 
witliout the intermodiate agency of any class of men corre^ud- 
ing uiffi the zemindars of the north. That this was the case 
when the Institutes of Menu were coipposcd, seems altogether 
'indisnutable. We have already intimated, that the petty prin- 
■eip tl i Mi ll ^ of ontient In^a did not exceed many modern zemixs* 
darics in estent. 'Fhc properly of the soil, therefore, must be 
soi^ijl: cither hi the sovereign, or in tiic occupant. Colonel 
W^ appears incfiiietl to refor it universally to the latter | al- 
jtbou^, where die reactions of the slate be^rae too oppressive, 
^the proprietors pre^red the dereliction of their dainw to sua- 
tuning the weight of enormous taxation dms heap^ upon dmu. 

* We s|i8ll4ico(»diilgl^< Snit \ he observes, * that in the central 
f. regions, the esistenc^ fold, 'tnth it, die Temembiaoce, fX 

* pnvate pn^er^ in ^|Im, haf been nearly.obliterated} wh^ 

* thtouglmutdie'loweroountri(»,<&canevofywheiebedhttii|ctfy 

* pftivcu, and in many places in as perfoet a state, end asfirnd^ 

* cherished, as fnany p^ef £ur(^ * XbefoQowiug is jffie ert* * 

terioD 
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itencit il£pttMMy‘adcpt6d ColMi^ Wift<t. « The In^eFehce 

* oiMJlsan to W uvMlatible, that the fact* of land being 8al6> 

* amC), aM$6in^8 the ekistertce of property, and that the 

* ri^ t(r‘eell identilics the proprietor. We have already 
renuMrked, Aat laodii held lease from the zemindar nvem 
tfftariiAiibh*, by sale, during the mnninder of the lease ) but the 
Sidh here meant is of a pemunient hidcfcasiblc propmy, subject 
M 1lh> other condition than ddraying the dues of the «aate. 
^ia, according to MoiU, was the sixth part of the crem ; a 

of whidrour authoir never tnot with a common Hindu mrm> 
ar, of ot'dinaiy edacity, who was ignorant. * I dissent abso* 

* liitelyfrom the opinions of those who describe the Indian 

* husbandman as destitute of knowledjro, observation, and an> 

* derstanding. I have uniformly ibunu them the most observ- 

* ant and intdiigent of all the classes with whom I have con- 

* versed, and fond of discussing the rationale of all the opera- 

* tions their husbandry. ' 'Jtne truth of this observation will 
certain^ not be'diqautcd by any who have had an opportunity 
of jndg^^ for themselves, and who, like Colopel Wilks, are OHii- 
versant mth the native dialects. Going successively over the 
low countries of (he Peninsula, he finds that ‘ the hereditary 

right to landed property in Canara*and Malal»r, was, and 
continues to be, inacieasible, even by the lonwlt prescriptive 
occupant^, llie heir may, at any distance ttm^ reclaim 
his patrimony, on paying the expense of such permanent im- 

? rovemait8 as may have been made in the estate. ' 

Private property, in Malabar and Travancor, is distinguished by 
the empbaticM word Junrnum, a term bearing express significa* 
tton of birthright. The various gradations of mortgage, temporary 
transfer, and conditional possession, which are all requisite before 
a deed of complete and final sale caa be^ected, mark a stronger 
reluctance to alienation, and a more anxious attachment to landed' 
'property, than can be found in the institutions of any oth«(^(p 9 ^ 
antient or modem t and the high seUing price of twenty mrs pur- 
chase^ reckoning on the clear rent, or proprietor's share, in a Coun- 
try where the legal interest of meney is mosp than donUe tint of 
Britain, testifies the nndiminlshed preservation of this sentiment to 
the present day. ’ ' . 

Ip effayida, theonk countiy rmainmg fp be noticed, a con- 
siderable propwtiou or the land» la also n^ by pmpetual pro*' 
prietors. . \ t r » 

The impresuon we have received fimdi |the ^rqgoing stat^ 
inents is, that in Tukvo, (^ whole of the lands consist o^pri- 
yatc property j but that* in Bfalabar and l^vida, ahhou^ it 
* unemnmon, yet it k fay froiA Jn all ^se 

' * countries, 
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«ountrietf tliery» ftbyiidftnce-Qf uriiste landa, in 
the pastures luuici^ed to mh But the hud 

piroprhtors) in common witit odier^, is s^biect to ^ 
nm land-tax ; and not, as property (x»nfen^ by die sovereiga in' 
B ro er Hindustan, to a permanent quittrcot only. 

‘ .^Ilie government of Madras being directed tp conriude a per- 
manent setdemcnt of the revenues widi the seimodars die 
cast, and not dmhng any description of persons at all corre- 
sponding with this mss of men m Hindustan, were naturally 
Tciy much embarrassed. Wc can only conjpcture> how the 
Marquis of Cornwallis, and die eminent perspp^ who composed 
his Council, would have apph'ed their own prindplcs to this new 
state of dungs. We nuiy venture to assaiit with smne'coafi- 
«laicc, that me propneton would have been secured in all Ae 
fights they previously ei^oyed ; diet is, in permanent possession, 
mid in the undisturbed tramfer and hcreoitary transmission of 
their lands. The considerable proprietors (tor such there are) 
wbuld have been considered as zemindars, and dicir land-tax 
Axed itf pecpotuity. New zemindars woidd in aQ probability 
have been appointed with convenient limits j but we cannot per- 
ceive in what respect this would have interfered with the rights 
•of the smaller jpnmriclpr, to whom it must be a matter of indif. 
fercnco:, whctler he pays his revenue to an agent of government, 
or to a hcr^lbtry propri^r. Hie latter is universally pr^r- 
red by the Bcn^ peasantry, from 'deep-rooted attachment to 
die fiimily qf those whom diey consider as their lords and pro- 
tectoft. The situation of the new zemindars on the coast, would 
only differ from those in Bengal in this, that a greatsr proportion 
of thrir lands would be let ui perpetuity ; butdiere would re- 
main a sufficient employment for their skill and capital, in the 
improvement of those which were wasted The courts of 
countries are at all times open to the complaints of culdvators 
^^jyJmBxacdbiis ; an evil, at any rate, more to be apprdiend-- 
'e3lSomrlm«officer of oostenunent casually employed by the Eng- 
lish mident, than nom a zemindar possesbin^ a permanent 
uitermt in die proqierity of his tenants, and naturally anxi- 
ous to acquire p<^tilarity amongst dimn for himself and his suc- 
cessors. 

Sus^, however, does not appear to be the view taken of the 
sttfa^ by die Madras government. * Early in ISOd, orders . 

* were isstied to die collectors to make the requisite prqiaratt^l 

* .Bitangements for dividing die eountiy into 'istatos, for ^ 

J mse bang sold to persons to be dmiomiuatca zemm- 

. ' , So &r as ihis meamire'* only went to Intetpose a ze- 
r lietween die sovere^ or his officers, and ''^8 cultiva- 

‘ tors, 
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we niettot Aware of any grotmdof o(nii}}liOntj «)ijlit 
latter were pnitected b their respective rights, whether pn^rie* 
tary or o&crwiaei Bat another measurei of which wc piw&sf 
ounces altogcdier unable to comprehend the principle^ oonsl^ 
«d ilk a proposal from government to those proprietors, ta 
ekate their own lands aszemindars. Wc apprehend that no pte« 
cedent for this occurs in the proceedings of the Bengal govern- 
mtaitf which formed the permanent settlement. Tlua ittngftlar 
proposal was very natural^ refused ; and the diffictt]tfoa imeh 
occurred in carrying the settlement into elfoct at Madras, bod, 
when Colonel Willu wrote, suspended the further prosceutimi 
of that measure. 

* Happily, ' says our author, * in a large pordon of die tatitory 
subject to the government of Fort St Geoige, the question U 
open to consideration ; the rights which still exists are ripe for coo* 
firmation ; and those which have been partially or wholly usurped 
or destroyed, may yet be restored. Instead of creating, by tiie moM 
absurd of all misnomers, a few nominal proprietors, who, wilhStk 
further usurpation, can ij no possible exertion of powejr be'rendwed 
either more or less than farmers, or contractors of revmne, the Bri- 
tish government may still restore property, and its concomitant bles- 
sings, to the great mass of its subjects. ' 

In the above passage it is manifosdy fissumedifas we think) 
without necessity, that the appointment of a zen^dar involves 
an encroachment on the rights of the proprietor .But some 
a^ment should be adduced to prove this. Can it be 'correctly 
a&med, diat the zemindar can never be more than a contrac- 
tor of revenue, in a county abounding with lands altogether 
waste and unproductive ? CouUI the capital of an opulent pur- 
chaser, be employed in a manner more conducive to the ^e- 
ral advantage, than in covering the desert with licb harvests i 
l)ocs die security he will enjoy, of being subjected to no addi- 
tional assessment, hold forth no inducement to attmnpt tbs be^ 
nedcial operation ? But the waste, sal's Colonel 
propm'ty of the township. Wc well snow, that every vlUage 
has a definite extent of pasture land annexed to it, for the coa* 
vcnieiu^ of the villagers. But does this mtdiigent and benevo- 
Imit writer so for forget himself, in the warmth of his argument 
in fovour of proprietary ri(|fot8, as to condemn to perpetual ste- 
rility the extensive wastes, In every part of that country, which 
beloi^ to no township ? ' We have only tq peruse Dr Bucha- 
nan's Journal to perceive, that in most parte eg his rout^ h® 
travfgsed extensive tracts rmote fiom the hahiteUion of.num, 
and certainly forming no pmrt a£ viUogopaftures. The Ihuts of 
jdiese, iudeed, are in general well defined, and perfoedy kiuNm i 
pid are sufiiciendy extensive for the pm^pses'to which they are 

appuedj 
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^pHed } but fa«70ii!d tbem I;pe lauds urhtcib require an eaqiend^ 
tore oT o^^iital to rro&r them prodootive} aim this cummH be 
prof^ed in any othor manner) than t^adi^ting the measure 
1 ^ condemns so severely. ^ 

.The practical result of our atithcurV observations is, that what 
he tcniis the antient constitution of India, should lx renved,— < 
* By declaring the fixed and moderate revenue that each to«n< 
d)ip shall pay, and leaving the inierior distribution to tfaemtdvw t 
interfeting only on appeal from their oarti Utde magistrate^ either ia 
n»tten of revenue, or of landed or of personal property, i/nder 
such a system, varying only from tb«r undent constitution in sub- 
stituting for the tax on industry, involved in die exaction of a pro- 
portion of the crop, a fixed money payment, which is also of great 
antiquity in India ; the waste womd quickly be covered with hixu- 
itant crops, because every extension of culture would be a dear 
gain to the proprietor. * 

This, indeed, is the inestimable adyanta^ of a lixetl assess- 
ment } to which, however, we find our author objecting, in the 
foUowing-pwe. The important question really is, whether this 
settlement shall be /included with persons possessed of tlic ca* 
pital necessary to render waste lands prouactivc, or with the 
small proprietors, who arc destitute ot it, though unquestion- 
ably entitled |d be pr&tedtcd in the enjoyment of what they ac- 
tually posses Besides, Cobnd Wi^'^s projposition seems to 
us cdculatcdrto perpetuate two evils, cadi of which we consi- 
der 08 sn^lorly detrimental to rural indostiy; — the too mi- 
nute subdivision of landed proper^, and the cultivation of loi^s 
in common, by husbandmen possesaiug a common interest id 
di^roduce. 

To conclude, we are sensible that, in venturing to combat 
some of the opinions of a writer, who, in addition to the ta- 
lents, of whicii this woric exhibits ample pnw^ possesses a local 
Imowlf^ of the state of society in the peninsula of India, we 
Jpe accused ofipresumptitm. Our confidence in ge- 
neral prindples, and our i-ecollection of tlie bets discovered in 
the course of the inquiries, preuoratoiy to the permanent settle- 
ment of the revenuesin Bengal, has perhaps encouraged us to 
assert, where we should only liave stated our doubts. A man 
who, by^ continued observation and much inipiiiy, attains clear 
and penqucuous views of the state of society in one part of In- 
dia, bftoo apt to imagine, that what lie dwrves is universally 
prevalmit} and to thinic, that ifequal diligence had been exercised 
ebewhere, the seme facts would have been discovered, and the 
sanieeondasions deduced. We imagine tliat we discover some- 
dung of this persuasion, throu^out «U the obsen’otums cf our 
author, on me measures of die ,B 0 igal government, i^odd 

^ any 
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Vn&gff History ^ 

’'guy thiai^ s^ the same land be apptaeol* in onr (nn>> nbaQ 
Want die apQk|g3r w^ch «e have noWetlusettedfoi’C^donel'iVlOa^ 
j* 'l^tierrko^snliyectcd to the Bjxaii dotninion in In^i 
nvn on j^bable noanda be calcubdra to emtain sixty mfllia^ 
of tnhahitaiitb. The sura of human luq)|nnesst which 
introduction of w^ge^ judicious and humane rcguhtions into tiiot 

X itiy, may eventually be productive, and the amount of misety 
h may no caut>cd by injudioious, or fluctuating or oppaes' 
aiyemea<an^) ^ h> the diret^ ratio of the population. If there 
a^t a servant of the East-lndia Company, — ^if there mcistaDi-. 
rector, a Legidator, ov Mimster of uiis country, incapalde of 
emotion from the generous hope of contributing to the flrst,— 
or of trembling at the dan^ of pordcipotiDg in the latter, -^we 
can only lament th^ shoulu liave attained diose situations. Tp 
persons mscntdble -of nobler sentunents, an assiduous study of 
historical and statistical views of that country, should precede 
dte formation of political opinions. We know no publication 
better calculated lor this purpose, than the History of Mysur 
by Colonel Wilks. . “ ‘ 


Art. V. ExpitimetUs and OhsarvaUotis dn the d^erent Modes 
in. vehieh Heath ts produced hy certain Vegetaldd^otsons. By 
B. C. Brodie, Es^ F. K. S. Communicated* l^th^Socie^ 
for promoting the Knowledge of Animal Chemistry. (From 
the philosophical Transactions for 1811, Part I.) 

T his pi^r is one of those con^ibutions to iu stork, which 
the Royal Society receives mm mme private ossodatiens 
lately establisned, with the view of promoting particular branches 
of natural knowledge, by applying themselves exdttsively, each 
society to one line ot in(|uiry. It is proper here to state ^sfcry 
jl^idous plan upon which this arrangidnent has been %rm^. 
^^ere can be no doubt, that Certain pursuits of a scientific na- 
ture, ore exceedingly encouraged and &ci}itntcd fay the union 
and cooperation of mdivjauals migaged in them. A considers. 
able spirit of inquiry is eommunicuted by such friendly Jnten* 
courm ; the lights of diflbrent persona are united and diflifasd 
rtisK’ better eflect ; and one person hcttii aids and is asusted fay 
Insftflowsintheooanseofhuiuitestigatipas* vMudtgood,tiien, 
would result flora such oonjtmct operations, even were the 
cale^ns unconnected wim* evpCrimeht. But, where the in- 
^irepi are to deal with apparatus and Qiecimens, — where 
«Bd Itioe processes, or minute and various observations, mu^be 
^ < peifcwmed; 
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porfoi*mc(l, the cooperation in qiicslion is ?iill more useful j ami 
the fonnatioJI of such societies as ivj ar j deacnbin^x, becomes 
raoreover essential for the puri>ose of proem ing, at an easy rate* 
the use of tlie machinery o'sential to the investigation. It has 
liapppncd, from various causes, that the Rojal Soci^'ty has sel- 
dom engaged in joint inquiries, as a body, either by conimit- 
tec'*, or by its membora at Ur^c. Cut by forunn? a 
point to individeels, and nfTording tlie nio^t (*:vteM‘‘;,'e .md r - 
spectabli pablhity to their laWmrs, it lus conieired, at the 
least, as great oblijr.itioiis on science as any c>l!ur Institution 
of this ilcscrlption. The connexion this iHustiiof, 

Body and these minor ‘societies, j> calciiLited to extend LtiJl 
further this iiscfulne‘‘S, and to unite nuuv active eiicoii 
jj^jgemenl of op'-rinu ntal inquiiiis which result, from tf» • 
united operations of indivijiia’s, with tlie i!«*iiv.*d 

from the long rtablislicd name of ilv' lloyl kSoeicty, ih.' 
extensive circulation of its voJiimcs, the protection whicli 
it^V^SIuot casionaliy bestow, iu a inimbcr of ways unneces.ar> 
to be nesc‘ril)ul. lino, wh‘m an < '’pe. imeui'd fiotiety is ii'rm- 
td, «:Rh that for pn'motmg the lvP<>wVdg'‘ (l Animal 
diemistry — to over th » other ways in whirlnl may ‘‘Imd 

•in need of assj^tere,^— jis lurubratioiis me iiir a (f 

jears, in all m\>babitity, not suilicicmtly iinj'ortanl to appear bi- 
ibre the wodff by ihenisclves. Some of thc'm may neverlhois* » 
he intftkVtirg ; and thosi* must wvit fo'' otl^ers blbce they enn 
see the lighl ; — tliey must be kept back till e /(/iunulij fonni d ; — 
mid VMU then, their jiuhllcatioii has to strug* I * with all the di^- 
•Klrantaoes of tlie liistiUilion, and probal Jy tlie authors too, 
being little known except to themselves. \(t sedenee is iiie-d- 
culabiy benefited by the speoily eomiunnieotion of detached dis 
coveries and im])ro\einonts ; and tbeo e is no more certain way 
•<if encouraging inquiry, than giving the inquirer to know tlial 
shall -lurcly, and without el<‘lay, contribute .to hi-i own 
jlniio, mid«to tlio genei^I advaiicenieut of his tiivourile study, 
lliis^ know l( dgo is sotdx'lbro aU the mciiibers of the Society, for 
ciiltfViUing the hrpfti'tant branch of pliysiology incnlkmed in 
the title of the present article. As often as tiny succeed in any 
interesting speculation, they know that tlie Royal Society will 
inscribe tluir lubourb in its widely circulattd records ; anel that 
they thus start, though an establishment but of yesterday, with 
tlie whole benefits of the grt^at name v/hich has been acquired 
by this distinguished Body, — by the laliours of Newton, and llal- 
liy, and f avimrlisb, and by a eentury and a hall' of constant ser^ 
vle^^ performed to the cominonw'ealth of letten. ^ ' 

KVo now proceed to lay lielore our venders the eTcperhnents 
\oL. :ivin,. NO. 36. " B which 
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which Mr Brodie^ wiili the assistance of some of hi* fellaw-mcm- 
bers of the Society for cultivating Animal Chcmistiy, instkuik'd 
WM(h a vmv to explain the action of poisons upon the syitem, 
llic subject is a curious one ; and its elucidation may serve, & 
bcltci purpose than the mere gratificotion of ‘'cieiitific curiosity ; 
— it may hercuiler lead to valuable improvements in die hetfl- 
iug arc. 

Our audior began liis inquiry with the action of poisons upon 
the alimentary camd; and, as cotinccled with it, on the organs 
of deglutition. And first, he eiideavonred to a‘ 5 certaui whedier 
that coi'clu- Uin be correct, which the phonomenii seem at first ^ 
sight to ant hcri/o, tint alcohol, when applied to the stomach, 
j)i»*diites it- (‘lletis, first in deranging the functions of die mind, 
and, in gi cater exces.s, in dc'-troyiiig life by means of its acdtif»i 
on the brain. IJiflcrent quantities of proof soil its were injected 
int(' tir* <‘toinachs of cats and rabbits, and their cltects noted. 
\Vl)(‘e the (h»‘'e was large enough to make the nuijnel insensihje, 
the puj'ilh of the eyes were dilated, the extremities wer^* ^‘bgfctly 
convulsed, the irspiration %vas impeded; and, wl/Jii^thc dose 
piovcd lutui, ceased. In one cxpei iinont, '’tw'o ‘'ounces being 
thus thrown into a rabbit, the injection was scarcely conqileted 
wlu'ii tli( (minial became pel tecUy insensible; in 'JT^iiiiutes respi- 
rati 'o luid ceas< d, and he\'is apparently dead ; I™, on opening 
the dierax, the Ik ait was ibuud acting with modcr^e force, and 
cirtiiLUing a dark coloured blood. From the analogy iSetween 
tho**^ svi'q't uis» and the effects produced by concu^'dons pf the 
brain,— and IVom the known connexion between that orgtui end 
rO‘pireti<n, and its coin paratisely small control over the ope- 
rations' o\ the lieart, - Mr llrodie concludes, tint the spirits 
piodnee theit cllects thu>ugh the br» in. lie is further disposed 
to tliUik, that those ifiects are produced on the brain by meaiiB 
of tlK nci-vos ; and tli.it they art owing to the sympathy botweeri 
the stomach and tiie brain. This conclusjtm is ccrt.*^^Mlj»l‘ 
OK.re to be trusted, that the efiects in question cannot bo ascrib- 
ed to absoi'ption ; for the biain was nev^r found to hi^vo any 
preternatural appearance whafi've** ; the ift-taiitancoiia. effett of 
iIh' injection, is inconsbUnt with the notion tliat ibe circulation 
of tbe blood is concerned in it; and when tincture of rhubarb 
wu'- mixed w ith the spirit, it was not detected in the bladder, al- 
lhough it has been ascertained llinl the kidneys almost immediatcljr 
separate this substance from the blood, when itftias l)?on absorbed 
u 10 the circul.ition. Perhaps these considerations bi iiig us as 
near to the truth as tlic natii/o of the subject will allow’ ; for it 
cannot lx* denied, that the bntm is capable of being niatcfijilly 
aficctcd, without any seiisiblc clamgc in its extarual aiipcarauce; 

^ * ami 
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and ft is jcHiScult tb'iii^rne any direct means of nscertaining 
tha^ this organ is adected) when the change produced on it is 
imp^op'ime to tlie senses* 

“•Ttne cxperimcnth with tlic essential oil of bitter almonds (which 
^ dijjtfs dot (lifter in its mialitics from essential oil of laurel), w ^*ro ex- 
"" ceedingly curious. The activity of this poison wg ibund to be 
dreadliil beyond all expectatiOT. A single; drop being jpplii'd to 
the tongue of a cat, she was instantly seiziHl with violent eoiniil- 
sions, and then lay on one side, motionless, insensible, an<[ breath*- 
^ ing in a hurried manner, llic respiration, wliicli boearie more 
and more obstructed, had totally ceased at the ciiJ of five minut ^s, 
V tod the animal was ajipareiitly dead 5 but, on, opeming tin* tho- 
rax, the heart was found acting 80 tiine> in a minute, ana cii » 
Allatiiigdaik colourc^l blood* Similar effects wa'c produced, 
, though not tjiiite so rapidly, by Injecting into the an'iiinPs r<.‘ctiim 
tw'o drops of this oil in half an ounce of w:U(‘r. Tri tlie couise 
of tiMe experiments, Mr Brodie had occasion himself to expon- 
dice violent artion of this p<ason. ‘ I dipped (sa^s he) 

* the blunt er^ of a pj ibt* into the ess.cnti d oil, and apjdied it 

* to my tongueytiKvining to taste it, --and having no sus})iciou 

* that so small a quantity could produce any of its spec ific ct- 
‘^fccts on the Ifervoid sjsFtin. But scarce*!} had I ajiplitd ii, 

* w hcMj I cxpc/icnccd a very Remarkable and unpleasant sensa- 

* tion, ^Inciri referred cldefly to the epigastric rigion, but tlio 

* exact nature of which I cannot describe, became I know no- 

* thing prcHMsely *-1111 ilar to it. At the same time, there was 0 

* sense w weakness in my limbs, as if I had not the command 

* of my muscles ; and I thought that I w^as about to fill. Ifow^- 
‘ ever, t^hese sens* itions wc.re momentary, and I experienced no 

* incoi^etiience whatevcr.afterwardb. ' seenns reasonable, our 
miihor thinks, to conclude, from the suddenness of the cftect 

^roeju^ by such applications to the tongue, and tlio coni|)ai*i- 
•we^Wi'iesi'ofiits action on the uitebtincs, notwithstanding tJm 
greateR ahsorh^l^. surface, that this poison acts on the biaiu 
OircAigh the me the nerves, and not by Iwing taken into 

the circoldtion. should however remetnber, th,it in tljc ok- 
periment on thb int^tiilal canal, tlic poison was exhibited with 
a ceii^id^blc port2m of water, which may jmssibly have diini-' 
idshed ite activity, jf* ‘The juke of leaves of aconite was found tp 
pi^uce the tamo elfects, though tt'Itli much leas violcftce ftud 
rsbidity . ^ 

'The action of.tobacco in difl&rent preparations is sinjraUr p. 
hougb. That («f the cmpyrcumatic oil reseipbleb, though with 
somewhat ^plcnce, the action of oil of bitter alm^dv 
Wju^r to thcijpngue or the iattestmea. it indupcs (cou-' 

Bb S tulsions. 
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vulsions, dilliculty of Inxathliiir, ?ml clcoth. The heart is found 
still iu’lin^; the brain is not allcctod externally; and the blood 
circulated is of a dai k < ol-.ur. The irifiisioii of tobacco, how^er^ 
acts in o rnamicr uliolly dilli rent. It j)rodiiccs, in the course of a 
fewmiiiuUi, ii(4 inv n-ihilitj, but retching and fainting, succeqrl- 
cd, ut In * end (jf sonc niinaUM more, by death ; and, on oijcning 
the l!K*ia\, {In* htiir} Jb found perfectly niotionJebS, and much 
dibtcndctl. Li one <*-\pciiineijt, the c*r♦it^es of one bide of tlic 
heart contain! J dark coloured blood, and those of the other 
tcarlet l)lof\i ; a proof that the action of tl;e heart had ceased, ^ 
even ll»c aijjnial had ceased to rc^-pii'c. Mr Brodic is 

dhpes- \1 to {'ilnl-:, thvMigh he admils that his experiments are 
fiot decidvo on the poitit, that this infusion acts on the heait 
throeoji iLo loedium of the neivous system. ‘ ' 

'ILt* (*bjcct of inquiij uas the elicct of those poisonoiu 
bubsirtiKv. when cj^plied to wounded surfaces. The inorle of o- 
peialing s., to make an incision in the thigh or side of a- 
ninial, and to insert the poison between the skin 'V"d<£lfo iiui?- 
cles. Essential oil of bitter xilmonds, and juice d leaves of aco- 
nite, when appiiwl in this way, produced nei: Jy the same ef- 
fects as wlun aj>p3icd to die longue or int.e'‘’tines, though not. so 
iiiituntaneoiisly. The brain was appafcT^tly alfectcxl, anil tl/o 
veopiratioii ol)*‘trucLed, wliilc the action dl tli<*^eart 
much cljjanoed. Sevi-ral experiments were then iwa)dq,.vith tlu‘ 
lloofuHt^ ti poison which the ludiaas of Guiana use to dip their 
arrows ill, luvl ’\itli l^pus antiar^ one of tlie strong vegitJole poi- 
itoii.s produced in the ic^laud of Java. The former having been kept 
fir soiiie years, i'pptaitd to have lost part of its eflicacy ; but, 
if oiiibited in sufiicunt (jinntity, ’t began to act in six or sev n 
iniuiili.*, and did not caijfutialiy (lifter,n*oi!i the oil of almonds 
and aconite juice in Iib ellecN, — the biain, and not the heuft) • 
appealing to be aCfleted. The <inUary on the con^^ ,, 
pears to attack llic licai t cnl /. In a few minutes afl^T moefe- ' 
lation, tJie animal becomes languid ; the heart Ipats irregularly 
and feebly ; sickiie-'s and fainting ensue ; qji^dninghtlic^'syinp- ^ 
tonw, ill some cases, la^t for twenty nnnutes, or half nfi hour, the 
respiiatioii is little if at all uiTecled. Death 'ensttes for the most 
pal t suddenly ; and, on dissection, the heart is found to have eeas- 
ed acting^ and to be greatly distended with blood ; and the left 
side is frequently found to contain scarlet blood. 

Our autlior now made three sets of experiments, with the 
view of ascertaining, whether the poisons thus applied to wound- 
ed surfaces act upon the brain by the nerves, by the ab^oji^nts, 
m by ilirect circulation tliruujg;h the dinded veins. In the fir^t 
Experiment, the wooracA (which was^^ poisd^ used in all theso 
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trials, wc do not exactly see why, except from ila rc<;or.ibIaiicc 
to Ae ticimas used by the Abbe Fontana) T.as inscited in a 
womd made in the fore arm, efler the whole spinal nerves Ci>n-* 
KkiiCTod with the upper ext rcmiiy of the axilla, lied been carefully 
vavid^d before their union to form the axillary llexus. This 
“^Slvision dkl not in any rofi)cct impede the o))**ratio^i ol‘ the poi- 
son, althoii{>h not a filament of nerve rcmainotl undivided. A 
tight ligature applied to the thori'cic chief, in Lke niaimor, of-, 
fored no obstruction to the operation of Te' ptfi^on inserted into 
the Jiind leg^^. But v, !»en i'gatures wei e 1:5 ed f o pievcnl the c ir- 
k <*ulaticjn of the bJoc'd from the inocuialed p'ut (oward's the brain, 
•J,he obstruction to th^' irtion of the [loisoii ^\.ls Ibinul exactly in 
proportion to liio cifaMcy of the ligai Hies. Our oidlior Ivn. ing 
"iB-.jxatevlIy r\Iiibitcd tiu^ poison in such quantity find pi ices as 
^'iuust lane })i\n^d fil.il Iiad no ligatures beem emjilojcd, and 
Iiavbig fi'-'ud llu cficct*. of ir wholly neulrdi/'xl by those liga- 
1 e(;n idcTs it as scaicoly adirihthign floubt, that tlio poi- 
j’onsVl^li^bns adii'ini^tcrcd, act, by being cauied through the 
.'.'‘Irw din cT 5 jyiito the circnl iti<au 

'Die infeAljfc^ro nliich all these observafions ked, — that the 
pui-ous of bit Olid s, aconite, tobacco oil, and nmirara, 
Ttiit.on the '^y^iem T|jNi«Ftroying the functioi s of the biaiii, is 
^re»tlr confir ved l/f two c‘xporimcnt'3 with which this jiaper 
<oncItjlc&^,— chid w!tich deserve the niorcatti ntion, because they 
lead to practical coiisecjiu nces of considerable iiiipc rlaiico, ,A 
/abblLjau4« hioculatcd in the '^ide niih a large dose of woorara: 
ill seven minutes a paralysis of the hind legs had ttibeu })lace ; 
:md in a quarter of an hour respiration had ceased, end lie 
^as apparently chad. IVo minut.*s fifterward , th-'* h 'art i.ll 
i!<»‘fting, a tube v\as iiitroduced llirdugh an in’o 

tr.xchca; and llic Jungs *bt*iiig inflated, :ni artifieiid 1 qiiralion 
xvii^ kept up, at the rate of thirty-six t'lne** In a ii'inute. At 
kAe*^oVincnccincnt of tjic expcriinent, the* ball of a ib^'riru'iiK*- 
ler being p^*cd in the rectum, the lueiMuy ‘.local at 100'* 
■^fpjHtif enliei^ jlm teiripcrature of f!ie room being c niy 
At first, *tlie bcar?^W.tT-actcd one* hundred tiuus in a min 
ftt the end of*fijrtyi minutes, it licat 120 ; al the cud of an hour, 
J40 times in a minute; and at the end of an lionr and tnenty- ^ 
tflirce minutes, the pulse having Jalleu to 100, the artificial 
fipirntion was discontinued^ aiui the thermometer h.ul hillen < 
®. During this o{>eration, the blood in the f ‘moral \ciii wW 
dark colou-ed, but, in the femoral artery, bright nxl, as usiiql 
in living subjects ; so that while the fiiucti()ns of the lungs ami 
iicnrf continued for above an hour and twenty minutes \inim- 
jpaired, the brain was ^nmeh remain- 
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Cid in ^ state of complete insensibility, and no animal beat wai 
generated ; * a strong confirmation of the doctrine, that this 
poison acts directly on the brain. v 

But another consec|uencc seems also dcKhicible from this 
ccss. It appears, from these phenomena, tliat it is possible, to 
maintain the eireiilatioii of the blood, by artificial i espiratiolf,* 
long after the poison has produced its t'ffcets, and thus to aftbrd 
^ the animal a chance of recovering from its influence, or give time 
for other remedies being ap}>licd. The labbii, in the last experi- 
monl, did not iiuhcdu cover j but our author imputed this, rea- 
,sonal))y eiion<»li, to the addiicss of the room, and the excess in ^ 
whiclj the po'M »i liad he< ii exhibited. IXe tlicrefbre repeated thq - 
ex])Oi'in»cnt nith Aariations in tbeso parliculars; and it succeed- 
C 1 ptricctly. Ifo inoculated a rabbit with a drop of the bittci;; ' 
alnioiid oil, and placed the animal iii a temperature of 90®, In^ 
tAAO ninutisthc jmison had begun to art; and at the end of 
five, death h.ul apparently ensued, but the heart continu^^ta 
beat. By insciting a pibe in the nostiils, artifici^jL^^ira- 
tion A\as ktptupat the late of thutj-five tinuYyi a minute, 
n mutes after it was begun, the animal head and 

and made an efibrt to breathe. ('ouMjJ^iws folU^wcd, and 
he Avas again s i-l ; but be made fiaJlwr/iorts 4) breathe^ 
tlie artificial rcspiiation, at the end of JrxtceiU'niuutcs,.Avas 
di .continued. In a sboit time he utteniplcd to^Wt udj; and, 
alter n lapsing into do/ing ‘tato once or t\\ice, Tie {fnidiially 
recovered. In less ban two hours he was quite j^iul he 
continued so on the following day. 

IK ir, then, is an instance of artificial respiration being 
used with complete success, where the aiiimalion airs sus- 
peiidtd by an injury to the bram — an injury quite s;.rc of 
proAiiig lat.il in a lew mimitcs but for this mode of treat- 
jnent. It lias, as our author remaiks, often been recoin- 
meudcil, •A\]icre siilfocMiion had ensuc^ from cessatioii/ofr tktf ' 
luiifiioib (»f the lungs; but he thinks no one. lias hitherto 
m(d It 111 ca«-es AALfro the biaiji has been the ^|pat of 
raiigemciil. A remark or Iavo must be allw^^,* in passing, up- 
on this point. Tirst, we think it is too positiyel^isfiirmed, that 
the common cases of suspended animation belong to a difibrent 
class from the one in question. 'V^e apprehend, that drowning, 
or suftbcation from bad air, are not cfcarly proved to be iin- 
coimcctcd Avitli affections of the bra^. The ph enomena are rar 

ther' 

- - ■ ■ - - — - — — , . - - -I *- 

* >T]i« details of the thermometer, wluch are here materid, ate 
‘ ftot given witli sufficient care. We aie only told that it was 100* 

‘ ijMSrst, and 88i * at tiM of‘ the exm^ffient } but at that tim. 
me pulse had begun to ml jntlty rapidljv ‘ ' 
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ther favouriible to a suspicion that this connexion subsists. For 
example, lot the operation of carbonic acid cas on the bwlies of 
ho&Ioodod animals* be considered. It prewmeov jilnio^t instant 
least instant apparent death. It operates even more 
8pgc<W,> linn the most acti\o of these vefijetable poisons; and 
-itot by’deprivation of pure air, - for the same nniin*il could live 
iindiT water, or in \ncuo, or in the less deleterious trascous fhiids. 


for a very c msiderable -pace of time, — which is killed by perh ’j)s 
one iiill iiispiiation of caiboni^ acid Is it not then highly 

piobahle, that this /^as, when applied to the lungs, acts on the 
j f»y4cin in the home way with tlu'se poisons that are applied to 
J^lie stomach and intestines? Is it not to be suspected that it 
^fleets tlie brain, by the same kind of sympathy opciatinn 
^lirough the lKr^ou•^ system, and deranging, and the/i wliol- 
Sjy suspending its lunctions, though probably, as in the other 
case, willunii jn educing any alteration perce})iible to the seii'^es 
of an < b^ei vci ? The connexion bctwx'cn the puli lonary sjs- 
the bi«ilii, is at least as well ascertained as th it Ix'twveii 
the c<iu il end the brain. The operation of the biein 

upon the hiCL^duir cntiie subjection to the brain— is admit- 
Ud : indeed the basis ct our at^thor’s reasonings In tljis 

jgnper. ^Vo (pfii ■^llh’ta^iofuse then to admit, that liiisiri/hz- 
ei)(i^ rccipKual ; AiJlIiat the Hudden suspension of anima- 
tioTi/Jjy the jpjilicafiou of certain noxious airs or gaseous poi- 
sons to-th?^Jnn*gs, is a plxniomenon referable to the same clasis 
with the su/ lden death pioduccd by some more solid poisons ap- 
plied t4> Ollier paits of the system. If so, the use of artificial 
i( A})natiou in rC'.toring life, when suspended by injinhs to the 
brain, is by no means recommendeil now for the fiist time. 

other obsei\ation which siiggi'sts itaelF is, that our author 
miglit, with great advantage, line extended his inquuics in ihe 
Vtirection of those two la^it meulionod experiments. In fact, we 
do -not^ altogether understiiiul his reason for breaking oft* short 
at this poji^ llic experiments are not only higlily iiiU resting, 
and lead to various otluT very niatciiiil tiiaJs, 
but thS^ccjuirW^^KT elucidation from those nlteiior experi- 
xnent^. HwMi^etlung is obviously left undoru* ; and a preiticnce 
is given to omf^orm of experiment, which almost looks as if 
there were some reason for avoiding another. V^'^hy, for in- 
stance, is not die second process iepeatt*d with wooi.ira, the 
substance used in the first ? The animal, in die fii >t jcxpcri- 
ment, did not recover ; because, our author conceived, the tem- 


perature of die room was too low, and the Quantity of the poi- 
son too great.* One would have thought, the n^itural way c f 
frying whether tliese w’ere the real causes of failure, was to 

‘ b ^ * vnnn if 


repeat 
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tcjicat tba <fxpcriinent \iith a «5ina]Ier dose of wool lira, at a high- 
er ttinperature j instead of which, essentia] oil of alinomy is 
fub^lituted, to the rnaiuft^-t prevention of any disco\cry 
the agency of at least one cjf die supjioscd rausac*' ol’ fdilure^'^lW 
fo the begetting also (»f a suspicion, that the expei iiiicn? whlj^ 
wooiara iuid hem repeated, and tinled again. This remark, 
llDwcvcr, we doubt not, ]\Ir Brodie has already anticipated; 
imd we presume he lias, before this time, ]>nrsiKd the interest- 
ing coni sc of inquijj to wliich those cspciimciUs would seem 
to lead. 

Indeed, we innst ‘oy, that sonic object of a piactical nature — 
^oine ])rospoct ol‘ diseweiiis likely to benefit inankiiK* inorei' 
than b} 1 1 lO mere gratification of avloainod ciirio^ily, liowcver 
natni.il and e\on laudable — is alincjst lequisite, in older coni-/ 
plctely to jusiily the exjieuse' of animal lile — the large amount of 
toinuntas well dtatli, which such investigations demand. 
Wo are in nowise ‘qnoainl h or over Hiitiniontal on niatty«tof 
this kind ; but it is ii(#t oa>y to fancy any puunit by 

the laws and the cu-'toms of edvili/ed ‘oeietji docs more 

vjolcneo to nalurnl feelinj^s, than a neidkss with the 

Mifieringh of the lower animals. We have yet me t 'with 

the nnij, wlio could read the wri tings inj^nions and. IwJt 
boij<nis Fontana, without a couijianson bnwee'Ji» the v.vLiC of 
tjie il'iiislralions v\liieh science deiivcd lioni thou?,, a^d the 
waste oi l‘fe and infliction of torture byvUiichllioseac- 
tjiiisitions wcie jan chased. It has been ''aid, with^^ww# little 
<saggeratioii poiJiaps, that after tormenting and ilcslrojing 
oiLt ll on^.m'''. ol innocent .iiiiraaF, as susciptiblc ot jileasnr- 
t ti’ ' Ol paininisdi ations as liimselb the Abbe aiiived at tlijgi,# 
M* aha Mil, that tlie j'oison of the vnper is mortal. We^iyfti., 
that in ua<llng ’•oine of Mi Brodie's aild Mr Everard Horae's, 
I liiiiMit^, we have liei 11 a little reminded of those feelings 
wh’ch, v\e*b(b<'ve, ne miiwi -••illy c \cUcd by the voluincs»of Thtf 
itainn n.»lural* -.t. * L' if nig hmc the aiillmpJleTitp /- — * fnaling 

nil tnasn*.}^ anil applying to it wooraia of 

!monds, ' — * injecting into the cTKJjihagus sflflinany outjf^s of oil 
of tobacco, ' — ‘ iifwg up the ///wwc/c ’-^-^vJl^Ing'bpCTi the 
thoiax while tlie heait continued acting, ^ removing ih had^ 
— are all leainul and dilicaic expressions for opciations, which 
vvo dull not dcstube fuither than by saying, that* they ought 
iiid<cd^«> bring soinefliiiig beside spijrt to us, otnerwise w^c are 
c»Jicd*liiJ)oii to coijsid(»r, that they nre death and torment to o« 
ihors. Perhaps wc‘ go as far ns is proper, when. we allow jmaii 
fo use the lower creatures placed under his protection, in vhat- 
^ pliyslcaj wiiuts, ot the prou^ion of the solid mtof- 
*Ti ^ j - I 
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e<its of his kind may pdnt out. Some persons may doubts uhet 
tiler anj" merely speculative gratification is sufilcicnt to justiJy afi 
uypr disregard of their sufferings. But all must agree m wisli* 
ij^^^hat such libei ties may be used as temperately as posaible $ 
and mat, bef(»re the saerificc is made, the nature of tin* }>n'|>os* 
"^cd gain should be weighed, with a view to dote^’mii jaeiionS'- ^ 
1}% Vhelhcr it be woith the evil which the parouit of it oc- 
casion i. 


^Anr. VI. T//r Vidcji of Don IMii Id ^ a Porr. By Walter 
Scott, K q. 4t<*. pp. Ediiibaigh, ISii. 

► 

^ cods are considerably against, tlie ^ucee^s cd' any iiK.n, 

w her) he can only succeed by coming up (o the c\nect*i- 
h have been excited in the publii by Ins oi\n great fanie,^ 
cr*lV|*i^ynpo eJ insjniatioa of event's of]>rc'(iit 2 i)t.io 1 and 
ro^oiiety, ’’JR 

llov ev^*il^3jen cjr )inr' t it may appear, it is eeilai.iK tiue, 
a--, we think intimated before, that a p'-O'-perou'^ j)oct 

alwajs (!( #rture dealt him by tlio public, in propor- 
t!(\lo In* finuur populaiity (hat his inobt Ibiniidablo il\al is 
rca'njioijK luipvdt j. and that, in eompaiing his new piudue- 
tuuis\ itliiU; old, we aie (‘xceediiigly ajH to jadgj of the (('rnur 
by tlii.k’^Vft^t pa^<ag^s, and of the latter by tlun wor^t. Thus 
tiie unhappy adventurer on Pavnas'^us is only t*^\(l! the luoie 
o\ertly the Luce'S of lu’» fojiiier esc ition*, - U c\pvt.' «I to 
^un luster tin* nioie breath he baft f xpended, and j'roiio iPfep 
nMSttjWliog off in vigour and aelhity, it lie dot s ruit ap]^* r to 
laj^hlly (r.<?r the step and distant j.L tlie 

*invitnit, than lie did along the foweiy dopes .it its (>) e. 

• *Ilis huzank, howe\;.*r, are pn di<ra>us|y im i< .i‘-edy if, in ^he^e 
kitf r appc\||ine^H, lie diould ventu,'* upon a the me with v hah 

I of llie cour^’y ait* at that I'ume t t r 

ing «»houBKm(lert«A<*, for instanc'^, to echln.ib* th* he- 
roes to, ortll 0 ^iMory lor which the beik are 

btill lingiiig, and the Tower gins nanny in r ur (aib. All 
cxperjoiuenas shown, that theiu can be lui siu cv.i.(ul poetry 
upon ‘ubjcctb of tills description : and tlicr are two \^ry fffOd 
reasons why Jt iniiht be go. In the fint the author, in 

fjueh eaLcs, can never t«H his reader? any tiling winch tiiey did 
no| know better before;, and in Uie "tcond ]>.ace, he can 
tl'cr achl any ennobling eircumslanice to the c( itain ami nototk 
Titotus truth, nor hupprcb^ any .MilguTi or d^'g.adkig ones wjIUi 

* 4 ' " whifeh 
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which it may happen to be encninbcrcd. Tlje ^oat chnmi of 
p^lry IS, that it places before us the newest and most extr^r- 
dinary obiccls} - and hy its M\id colours, and artful coinb»a-* 
tions, makes us prcaint, as it Mere, to the most remote 
buloiis tiansactions. \\1icn it choosers, therelbre, to en pkiy it- 
self on transactions that art aciu.illy j)rjsent and befi)r(* us d-"* 
ready, in all their detail and leality, it evidently has no scojw? 
for its deceptions; — the ^itat end which it aims at produciiig, 
has J>een alreadj^ attained^ though by more vnljrar and eidinary 
jncnni evorj leader of the authentic naiiatue, h is more factfc 
and more jiicfures in his nienioiy, than the n tel diligent veisi- 
lier could venture to put into stanza; and iht reform the poeti- 
cal account, while it ii in danger of dlsfirn^iing the uidicious, by 
the inisripjiJicaJion of the common hypn hoh^s of poetry, is at* 
most sine to dUappoint every one by its iiualecjuscy and incoixi- 
pJeteiu 

In (iii, predicament, we tlihik, the week Ivforc us is obvions- 
ly placed. It lias be#m rcc< i%rd with h'ss iet'Tu >t by the 


tlian any of the aulhoi’s (.ilnv j tifoneanccs ; — ajji^nm been 
reed, we 'Iioiild imafrine, with sc^modej^e o^\^h pvuntinent, 
even by those wdio look it up with tin' uu A n^wsnle c perta- 
tions. Yet it is written with very con etk<^s4j^'pi\t, — and v yitji^ 
more care and effort, then most of the autlnSs (oinnositioi^-^ 
xvith a dt'g^Tc of iftbrt, indeed, which eoulJ start o\v have^led 
Of success, if tlir autlu'r h id not succeeded to spltndidPf on otlic r 
ortasions witluMit any effnt at all, or had (hostn an}' ii[^r^s»ub- 
js’Lt than that vvhuh f'lU the cry of our alehouse pohUci.uis, and 
siipjilies the gabble of *ill the quuhiw^c^ in this country, - our dc- 
peiulinij (aiiipiigns in Spain and Poi li, —with the exj/loits of 
Jxird Welling(<m and the spoliations *a the French armies, 
nominal sub] xM of rhe poem, indeed, is the \ ision of Don Rode- 
licK, in th » ciglilh centuiy but this is obviously a mere pic- 
liule to the «^iaiul picv e (.1 om tccent battles, — a sort of machinery 
devised to *;ive <le>nitv and <*lkct to their nitrodiictior^ In peitit 
of fact, file pool) hi o Ins and i'ikIs with Lord Wejlmffton :^ud 
being written foi the Ivnclii of the plandcrcsi>4*flifiuguy^% and 
upon a Sjkijisli 4ory, the lliia^ could not well 
wise. The* }uibhc, at this momeiit, will listen tomJthinjr about 
Spain, hut the liislory of the present vvar; and the old Gothic 
King, and tlu» Mooin, arc considerixl, we dare say, by Mr 
Scott’s most imji'iMent leaders, as very tedious int 'rlopcrs in the 
proper business of tlie piece. ' 

But we arc taking it for granted, we find, that our readers 
are alroady accjunintal with tb^ work to which we profess toln- 
tioduca them and undoubtedly tlic’prcsamptioii is, that Mr 
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S<^t*s ligl^t-winged quartos will be in the handls of on^: fijslf of 
before onr heavy octavos have fcikeii their flight to over* 
to^ them. At the Siiin^ time, we owe some account of tliem 
other less fortunate h«ilf; — at all events, have a foW , 
rciiTutks to offer, which we could not otherwise render veiy in^ 
'telDgible. As the poem, however, is of very moderate length, 
our abstract of it shall be brief in proportion. 

The work is written, tliroughout, in the regular stanza of 
Spenser; and consists of a long Introduction, — the Vision iu 
self, — and a long Conclusion the whole amounting to about 
one hundred stanzas, llie Introduction bcmus with lamenting, 
that, since tlic death of Homer, there has ocen nobody worthy 
to sing of the exploits of Lord Wellington and the English ar- 
mies in Spain ; and tlicn the poet proceeds to demfiiul of the 
Highland Mountains, whether they have not retained a portion 
of the poetical fire of their antient bards and minstrels, which 
t^joy might lend liijn for the occasion. I'he Moiintains reply, 
vcr^um^tlv, that it is so long ago since they have seen any of 
the sai(PR*J>L that they scarcely think tlicrt? is ii spark of it 
left ; but to turn to tfic warmer regions of tlie south, 

where they iW'<ll^and that the pbetical spirit is ^till in considcr- 
abje preserva<i()ji/Vi,<i.wli(*re aiitient and recent events will fur- 
nTJ^ hini with abu Jlafiee of taking topics. He hears, — and 
beys^^and proceeds ibrthwith to the Vision. 

Don Itftderick, the last of the Gothic kings of Spain, is re- 
ported, -jit certain antient legends, to liave descended into an 
enchanted vault near Toledo, the opening of which had been 
denouactxl as fatal to the Spanish Monai chy ; and here, it is 
said, he saw a yibion emblematical of his own dc4 ruction, and 
Trfulhe impending conquest of his kingdom by the Moors. Tliis 
legend is the basis of tlic poem now before us ; in which the 
monarch's prophetic vision is prolonged down to the deb.irka- 
tion of the English forces in Mondego bay, in the year 1 808. 
it bc'ginsteith a fine Sescription of Don llodoriitjk’s midnight 
cathedral of Toledo, with his iin|)aiient guard* 
waitiiq^n tlm fftoiilight shores of the river, and the aged arch- 
bisho}r^i*«aidOTT)g \yitli horror at the dreadlbi disclasures of 
his impenitent sovereign. Despairing at Ust of ab^solutioxi, Don 
Roderick' suddenly insists upon being conducted to the magic 
yault, where he may Jit once read the worst of his destiny ; ai:r<]| 
compels the trembling prelate to lead him to the place. With 
some difficulty he opens the massive doors ; and finds himsc^lf ia 
a huge arched room of black marble, wliero he sees two gigan* 
Uc statues of bronze; one hoklijig^an hour-glass, and the other 
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JBL <pon^€^0^ gfeate,^ — with scrolls over their heads, announcing 
'them to be respectively Time and l>pstiny. While the fated in- 
truders are gazing on these strange ot^lccts, the last cands 
. out in the hour-glass ; and the armed figure, rearing his 
strikes a large bole in the end wall of the apartment, though 
v'hich the astonished monarch secs the fates of his remotest de-' 
ficendants. Tliis magnificcfit [)antoinifnc Mr Scott has distri- 
buted into thr(^c acts ; — tlie first representing the Moorish eoii- 
<]Uest and domiiiion ; — tlie second, the splendid period of tlie 
iSpanish lii.story, when their valour subdued America and the 
Kftst, and their superstitions stJiined the glory of their arms with 
persecution arul bJooddied ^ — and the third, the exliausted and. 
inglorious, bat trajujuil, state in vliicli they were left by thedc- 
tcay ol’ their cliivalrous and superstitious ardors, — with the rous- 
ing produced by the usurpation of Bonaparte, and the heroic 
exainjde of their English auxiliaries. The last trait, of course, 
seduco;'» tlic author into greater minuteness of detail, tha^he 
iiad ventured upon in his sketch of the earlier periodsi^juriac- 
cordiugly, after giving a foil account of the d«PiflcatIcn in 
Moiidcgo bay, and a description of the constj^jjiparls of the 
•British annv, he suddenly checks hUnsolf, ^y^rccollects that 
iiction should not be aBow ed to mix "rrcfw*ds of 

heroism ; and, ahj*nptly dismissing Don Koderick, wiih/tho 
vault, and its statues and visions, closes the poem pith a fep pa.- 
tviotic linos in l)is own character, and with niuiouncing his in- 
tcr.ii<in to be stil! more patriotic in the Conclusion. 

"J'his Courlusiou is rightly so called — inasmuch as it concludes 
die poetical part of the volume before us; but it really might 
have pcrh»rii:ed tin's ol/ice, v/iili equal propriety, to any other* 
' ^)Oulicitl work whatsoever. It has not, from begluiiing to 
^«ile least connexion with, or aJIusiou to, ‘Don Itoderick and his 
fu! ventures; hut cansict.s <»f a splendid versification of, Lord 
Wellingfeii's oHichd dc:.pa:e[ie*', Irom the lime of his retreat to 
Torres N edras, down to die very latest accounts tli.V^had been 
.received iVoiii liiia b<'foT<' the p.'iVting of tlie jires^t work-^.^waii.- 
<*oni|;ktcd. it begins v/it!i rK-aapuile*B onlaV*to M^cna to 
Msirive the English army into tlii: sea, — proceeds jjVitht^iflttle of 
Susaco to the lines befoi e ^describes tne devastation 

whicli accompank\! the 'jubsequeat retreat' of the French, and 
the buttles of Fueiites d’llonoro, of Barosu and Albuera, — 
and ends witli ii niugiiificcnt cncoxnwm on Gen rals Beresfofd 
cmd Gnihume. • , 

Sucli is tlie argument, or nakt'd outline of the poenr before 
?iis. It has sc:ircely any die jfe^cier .^ill perceive, — and 

r. 'p ' scarcely 
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scarcely any characters ; and consists, in truth', almost eittirely 
of a series of descriptions, intermingled with plaudits and exc- 
cc^ltions. llic descriptions are many of iheiu \ei y line, tlvon^h 
the'^tylc i» more turgid and verbo<*e than in the Better parts of 
Mr Scott’s other productions ; but the invectives and acclama- 
tlons arc too vehement and too frequent, to be eitlu graceft\l or 
impiCb^ive. There isi no climax or progression to relii \e the oar^ 
or stiimilfttc the imagination. Air Scott sets out on the very high- 
est pitch of ln\ voice ; and keeps it up to the end ol* the measure. 
There arc no grand swills, therefore, or overpowering bursts in 
Ill's song. All, from ilrst to last, is loud, and eJamoroiis, and 
^obtrusive, — inch^cnniin.itely noisy, and often ineflectually c\«ag- 
* geratod. He has fewer new images than in his other pocf i y , — \ih 
) tunc is less natuial and varied, — and he moves, uj on llio Vvliole, 
with a Jower diul more laborious paci^ We c^inot afford ^ 
whole uNM nation, however, upon the peculiaiihVs of this new 
iiy*; and shall iiiti iqicrse the few other reniaiks ive have to 
olVer? qu'LJintns which we are about to cxliibil. 

The Int^^lue^ion, though splendidly written, js loo long fox* 
so sliort a and the poet’s dialogue w'ith liis native mom'. • 

tain^, K soinyChft^rfoo startling and unnatureJ. Tin* most sp:* 
ri^cl j)ait of tt, wc-fMnk, is their direction to Rpan!«^h fherru 

* No ! «carcli romantic lands, where the near Sen 

GiVcs with unstinted boon etiureal fl.iRe', 

Wlu^ the rude villager, his labciUi done. 

In verse spontaneous rhaunts some favour’d name , 

'Whether Olalia’s charms his tribute claim, 

Kci e jjivof diamond, and her locks of jet ; 

, ,„Or whether# kindling at the deeds of Gianie, 

He sin|[, *to wild Ah>n co mcasme set, 

Old Albii^s r6d claymoit, giecn lirin’s bayonet 

* Explore those regions, where tlie flinty crest 

Of\rild Ni^yadi ever gleams wo'th snows, 

\yhere in the proud Alhambra’s ruined breast 
''-Rarbanc u.onuroents of pomp repose ; 

OrVhere tl^c banners of more ruthless Iocs 
Than the fierce Moor, float o’er Toledo’s fine, 

From whose tall towm even now the patriot throw r 
An anxious gLmep^tp spy upon the plain 

The blended ranks of England, Portugal, and Sp lir. 

‘ There, of NumantjwSVe, a swarthy spark 
Still lightens in.the^UA^burnt native’s eye ; 

The stately port, stow Step, and^ visage dark^ » 

Still maVk Ondbring, pride aod conscaiuy 

And, 





And, if tiU of feudal chivalry 
Beam not, as once, thy nobles* dearest pride, * 

Iberia ! oft thy crestless peasantry 
Have seen the plumed Hidalgo quit their side, . *'» 

Have seen, yet dauntless stood — *gatnst fortune fougiit and wed , ' 

p. 8 . 10. " 

After this, our great objection to ihe Vision is, that it carries 
vis too far away from the tbemes w'hicli are here annoimml, — 
or brings us too soon back to them, h’or a mere introduction 
to the exploits of our English commanders, the story of Don 
Roderick’s sins and confessions, — the mirmte description of his 
army and attendants, — and the whole interest and iriachinery of. 
tlic enchanted vault, with the greater part of the Vision 
are far too long and elaborate. They witfidraw our curiosity 
and attention li'om the subjects for which they had been bespoken, 
and gi'adually engage them upon a new and independent series of 
romantic adventures, in which it is not easy to see how Lprd 
Wellington and Bonaparte ciui have aiiy concern. But- orf the 
other hand, no sooner is this new^ interest cxcitedi^'^ho sooner 
have we surrendered our imaginations into of this 

dark enehantor, aiul heated our fancies to tho^SHTcr pitch for 
sympathising in the fortunes of Gothic aiur Moorish 

vaders, with their imposing accompaniments oT hai nessed knig^its, 
ravished damsels, and enchanted statues, than the. whole roman- 
tic grou[) vanislics at once from our sight ; and we are liurried, 
with minds yc't disturbed with tlicse powerful apparitiftss^ to the 
comparatively sober and cold narration of Bonaparte’s vilinnies, 
and to drawn battles bcUveen mere mortal combatiiuts in English 
and French uniforms. The vast and elaborate vestibule, in^ 
short, in which wo had been so long deUiiiied^ 

* Where wonders wild of Arabesque ’combine 
With Gothic irnagery of darker shade, * 
has no corresponding palace attached to it ; ami the long novi-’ 
cialew'c are made to serve to the mysterious powers c^^oriiancc, 
is not rc^jaid, after all, by an introduction to tlidf awfuLprcr: 
seiice. The poem conics, in this way^ to be' "substantiirtly di- 
vided into two compartments ; — the one rcpresetjting-nie fabu- 
lous or prodigious nets of Don Roderick's pwii ifmc, — and the 

otlter, 

* It IS amufing to fee how things coring roupd.^ When we publillied 
our review of Don Pedro Cevallos^ ’wy were overwhelmed with re- 
proaches for having vilipended, the pii^eged orders of Spain,' and frid. 

^ fbijt it was only through the fpirj^t cotnunoosUy that (he could be* 

;/<awd .and now her nobles by^tljc ftouteft champion of 

in Groat Britain 1 , If patieinly a little Ipngeri', 

: fiJ} be 0grecd.iwwhere,agtt^toeh|^j^^^^ wifhing for, ./ ^ 
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Other, the recent occurrences which have since signalized the 
same, quarter of Uie worlds Mr Scott, we think, is niOi»t ‘at 
home in the first of these fields ; and we think, upon the wliole, . 
h^s most success in it. The opening of the poem affords a finf 
spccinten of his unrivalled powers ot description. , 

* Rearing their crests amid the cloudless skfes, 

And darkly clustering in the pale moonlight, 

Toledo Vs holy towers and spires arise, 

^ As from a trembling lake bf silver white ; 

! Their mingled shadows intercept the sight 

Of the broad buriabground outstretched below. 

And nought disturbs the silence of the night ; 

% All sleeps in sullen shade, or silver glow. 

All save the heavy swell of Teio's ceaseless flow. 

* ‘All save the rushing swell of Teio^s tide, 

Or, distant hoard, a courser’s neigh or tramp ; 

V ^ .Their changing rounds as w^atchxul horsemen ride, 

. ' To guard the limits of King Roderick’s camp. 

For, ^krpugh the liver’s night-fog rolling damp, 

Was mmy ^proud pavilion dimly seen. 

Which gnl^fyder’d back, against the moon’s fair lamp, 

Tissues q^sife^nd silver twisted sheen, 

AjjLd standardfs proudly^pltch’d, and warders armed between. ’ 

. • ' P- M*- 

• • But, far wiijhin, Toledo’s Prelate lent 

An car of fearful w^onder to tlie Kiiig ; 

The sihrer lamp a fitful lustre sent. 

So long that sad confession witnessing : 

For Rodeiick told of many a hidden thing. 

Such as are lothly uttered to the air, 

'^\tthen Fear, Rr morse, and Shame, the bosom wring, Sccp 

* Full on the Prelate’s face, and silver hair, 

The stream of failing light was feebly roll’d ; 

But Roderick’s visage, though his head was bare, 

Was- sllj^adow’d by Ilia hand and mantle's fold, 

While of his hidden soul the sin.s be told. ’ p. 17. 

Tlie dcs^riptifti of the enchaiitecl hali is in the same btrain of 
excelte^M^" ' 

* .Long, larges and lofty, was tliat vaulted hall ; 

Roof, walls, and floor, weie all of marble stone, 

‘ Of polished marble, black funeral pall, 

Carved o’er with signs ^nd characters unknown, 

A paly light, as of the davvoing, shone ' 

Through the sad bounds^ ^ut whence they could not spy; 

* Fpr window to the upper air ^a$ none ; 

Tet, by that light, Don VRod^ri^'COuId descry 
Woadkrs that ne'er till mortal eye,- , 

‘ - " ^ Grim, ’ 
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* Grihi c^itinels, against the upper wal]> 

Of molten bronze, two Statues held their place ; 

Massive their naked limbs, their 'stature tail, 

/rheir. frowning foreheads golden circles grace. 

Moulded they seemed for kings of giant race, 

That lived and sinned before ilie avenging flood j * ’ ^ 
This grasped a scythe, that rested on a mace ; 

This spread his wings for flight, tliat pondering stood ; 

' Each stubborn seemed and stem, immutable of mood. * p* 2I-*2* 


The thr<?o grand and comprehensive pictures in which Mr 
Scott has delineated the state of Spain, during the three periods 
to which w’e luive already alluded, are conceived with much ge- 
nius, and executed with very considerable, though uncqiuJIteK- 
— Tliat of the Moorish dominion, is diwn, we thinkj wiil^ 
the greatest spirit. — Tlie reign of Ohividry and. Superstition we‘ 
do ni't think so happily represented, by a long and laboured 
Cioseription of two allegorical personages called Bigotry and Va-' 
iour. — Nor is it very easy to conceive how Don Roderick'' was 
to learn the fortunes of his country, merely by^in^fpecting. tlie 
physiognomy and fiiniishing of these tv/o The truth 

seom.s to be, tiiat Mr Scott has been tempte^ ^>u tliis cccasion^^^ 
to extend a mei'c Metaphor into an HUe^gfor^' ;-4teid to prolong a 
figure which might have given great grace and spirit to a.^ngfe 
stanza, into the heavy subject of seven or eight. His represen*^ 
tation of the recent state of Spain, wc think, 'displays the ttH 
lent and address of the aullior to the greatest ad\antage-j for 
the subject was by no means inspiring ; — nor was it easy, we 
shoidd imagine, to make the picture of decay and ingloritrtis in- 
dolence so engaging. 

‘ And well such strains the opening scene became 
For Valour had relaxed his ardent look, 

And at a lady's feet, like lion tame. 

Lay stretched, full loth the weight of arms to brook ; 

And softened Bigotry, \ipon his book, j* 

Pattered a task of little good or ill ; 

But the hi i die peasant plied his pruning hookff' 

Whistled the muleteer o'er vale and hill, . 

And rung from village- gre^n the merry Segtudille. 

« Grijy Royalty, grown im]X)tenrof toil,. : . 

Let the grave sceptre slip his lazy h^d* 

AndiCarejiess saw his rule become tlie spoU 
a loose Female and her bold ; ' 

peace was on t^e bottaiju^and '|he Ibid, 

' From court intrigu^^ro|^'^c^rlhg faction far ; 


^•-Beneath the chesinit told j 







1< 


.4^ . . 

stooped tbe vtht^A <im» street toae tbe eveoiti^ stan * v> 

; picture of bonap«^« too» comidering th6 difficulty ofi-' 
Wxoitfemporery delineatlon 9 , k cjfot lit ei^eoutech 
^ ^ ^ An Iron Crown Kk^aniiona fdmead l>oire i 
And wdl sneh (£kaoi^ lifs hos^ 

^ho ne*et hit gaVe o*er, 

Pr checked Us oOnrse &r Ok* sh«|tte ; 

W|p, trntV^ *oldier^ ik^tip^ a sdtd^r^s fame 
fioufiA in the of Ibatd^ won* 

[fa neither trdth nor ^hc^our decked his name $ 

^ .,^0f placed by fortune on a Mo|^tch*8 throne, 

l^edaeU not of Monarch’k^ fattb, or Metty^ik kingly tone. ’ p^ Sa 

Wd lin^e the some dl^ecfion, however^ to the risible foiHn of 
Ambition stalking bcflbro him with a blnamg torch^ that we liavO 
already stated to the nUogotical pre^tnicnt of Vtilour and Si-» 
gotry ^tor can we very gi’catfar admire the histojr}*^ of the co« 
tonation cS* the * wan fraternafsluidei **-Haor the tonnnemora- 
' of the s^^iTices-of ^ oiir Lady of Ae Piliar» —The landing 
tite English, however, is ndnurabliy described ; npT k therd 
^Olty diing finer in t!ic wliole poem thgn tbo folloMing passage,-^ 

^ Vrith the exception always of the thr^ Concluding nnesi wiucll 
i|Dfiearto us to be very nearly as bad us possible. 

Don Roderick turn’d him as the shout grpw loUd~ 

" , A varied scene the changeful vision sbpwM, 

For, wnere the ocean giiugled with the cloud, 

A gallant navy stemmed the billows broad. 

From mast and stern St George’s symbol flow’d, 

^ fiknt with the silver cross to Scotland dear ; 

Mottling the sea then landward barges rowM, 

, And lashed the sun bn bayonet, brand, and spears 
And the^Wild beach returned the seaman’s Jovial cheer. 

It was a 4<pcad» yot spUi«-s|5rring sight ! 

The biutf^ foaifeMU "beneath a thousand oars. 


X^egtOnt <*n tegtoUj 

'riiilft rUeJ^ 
tw loQd 

' t«triot Iwimi 

t!or, bold ih FrMdtm|% 

* A v.ri9U*liof$ 
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roars, 
f the dram, 
loartsh pours, 

^bts are dumb* 
of Oceata tdide ' 
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, ^ ..n^squidroDt c^Boing meaili 

l<4ck* ni^tetWerj- breatbtne flattne 9nd nfebfc ^ 

Nor fleet (wdtunce wi|w-^ by rapid tWti, ^ 

Tbiit Ughtnfng’t flatb in ndn raid in speed. * p. 49-^1, * 

'Xliet ^uree sqocee^ng frtaiusw rar^ elabontte; Wt we dunk/ ttti 
dur sncceadiit. wijEl ptpbaljly be oftraicr q^ip 

raiyotliw passage in WriKwpK , 

> * 1 A vnriouR Itost— isom kindf^ rOalqis diey <aiAe» 

Brethren in Arni% but rirals in renown— ^ 

Per yon fair band> shall n^ry England drains 
And with their deeds of vraloar deck her crown, 
liar’s their bold pori^ hod her’* tbi^ paartbil frowB* 

And bet’s their seotn of dend^ in fieedotn’s cause, 

Theii eyes of arure, and their lociks of hrown. 

And the blunt speech diat bursts withont a’panw, 

And freeborn thoUghcsi which league the Soldlbr with the Lawsi 

* And O I Ipved warrioin of the Minstrel’s htt^ 1 
Yonder yoOr DOQoets |ihd, your tartans unwe I 
The rugged form may |iu^ the inount8lfi.ba]id. 

And harsher fbatibl^ ahd a mien mo^ grave } 

But ne’er in battle-fl^d throbb’d heart so hrave 
As that which beats beneath die Scottish plaid ; 

And trihen the pibroch bids the batde rave. 

And level for the charge your arms are Irad, . 

Whera lives the desperate foe, that for such onset staid f 

< Hark ! fiom yon stately ranks what laughter rings. 

Mingling wild luirdi with war’s stern minstrelsy. 

His jest while each blithe eptnradh round lum flings. 

And moves to death sdth mllhary glee : 

Boast, Critt, boast them.! tameless, trank, and frees 
In kindness warm, and fierce m danger known, 

Bough Nature’s children, humbfout as sjie t 
And Hn, yon Chieftaio— strike the ptnode^ ttme » 

Of thy bold harp, green Isle ! — ^the HerOfpthhie ocm. ’ p> 

The Conclusion is, on the 'whole, rather 
ttnd makes up, by & kliu| of soqi 
It may want in noveh^ii) 
ing Verses are from a [^erfol 
nught bo matched, perh^, -vf 

S ower.— The tone, to 
Ir Scott ha4 imwr wrii^V " “ 
uutmHIt would ia0t at ^ 
ihatibf ^e author of t|ie 
’ Go. bafliedl|M|^i 


great mti 
„ hia P0^ . 

li. 
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dfoe cminii; 


^Yr tbifiti.nijrnost slrili ai^d iWHptr ^wu 
4 * ^ JS^7 Brijwh ^1 iWid jralour wtw oittried ; ^ 

''tX%jSit$aLj^ t|](y^c<mqimdrVa^^ 

^ Ami if he irhalhi W hlti j^ttme triedU- 

our ojutise 6f^d; the yeutoid m^U abide. ^ 

^1![ hard ^ te^fe> when 3lHtoi|it^^ld ^e sword, 

, r ^ T<^ give eacife Chlrf aW field it» j^e : 

Hark! Albaem tibtmdets ^ 

* And ted Barosa diouca fisr ch^undesa ! 

O for a terse of tumult aud of 

* Bold as the bur$tlnn of dietr cannon sound. 

To b!d the world reecoo to^their fome ! 

For never, upon gqrv battle<*^rDund, 

With conquest’s welhboughc wreath were braver victors crown’d ! 

■ O Who shall grudge him Albuera’s bays, 
i» W^howbrought a race regenerate tp tbe fiejd, 

Roused them to emulate their fath)e^rs’ pYaise« 

Temper'd their headlong rage, their totMgt steel’d, 

A ltd raised fair Lusitania’s fallen: 

^ And gave new edge jo Lusftahia^s sWord, 

And taught her sons forgotten arms to Wield~ 

Ji Shiyered my harp, and burst its every chord, 

If it forget thy Worth, victorious BeUesford ! ’ p. 64f-6fi, 

Perhaps it is our nationality which makes us like better the 
foUowing tribute to General Graham — though there is some* 
tilling, wp believe, in the softness of the sentnnent that will lie 
even by English readersj as a relief from the CKceecUng cla- 
^otir and mud boastings of all the surrounding steimis. 

* Nor be his praise o’erpast wlio strove to hide 
Beneath tbe warrior’s vest affeCtion’’s wound, 

' Whose wish, Heaven fijl'his country’s wpal denied ; 

W ftite he but glory found, 

to dime, whet^V warS trumpets sound, 

X-.. Caledonia! srill , 

h and tented ground ; • 
of Athok’s hill, 
och’s Jovely till. ’ p. 67. 

With a poet for his politics jr * 
““‘nJetliat Mr gcoti,should 
this acort^, in the 
“"^WMlington and^h^ ,, 
they hjave , 



^ '|Kft''ver7«»* 

^ ^ it stfiti 

^ttai w a»w girov^ 

^8a}di,i« fiwre 






the hoBoiirS4»i&^bid!); geiijtii'«MiHl^ 

« 4lk: tW pm^et Mr Scott hiw beaapB|| 

*< th^dbrfS]] hU Tea.im viEl sytspathiase j bat fiw th'ose mlpK 
there are some tnae wiU»iw>fc so readily 
r Aipd'in otir ^es, we w3f jibn&ss,, it is aT «m not eaira^w 
that in apoem wiitl^t sul^!bM^ta% for the pO|^i>4|a' 
/;i^eetwetltorating the brave 'who have laii^ 

— and writtenJby a donx^dwl^ 

"^pMiition of the name, of Moohe ^of m comaH^9$a:!t1iii> 

'' ^bill^'who has fallen la this nwamnibie eoateef ;‘~of a eoiianMsdpr 


who was iicknowlcd^ as the modd osd pattern of 
sddier, when British soi^ieia stood nwrt wmsed'of soch ad'fpc*' 
ample I'-^d was» at the same tiiiBe«kdi 8 tiQgiiidle^ not liSlM(%«lr 
er^ manfy virtue and gcmetous iEfiection,^ than for« $k%a^ 
Kolliuitry in his profossioii. A mpre purer or a more etnd^ 
d}aracter« certainty has not yet appeared upoi} foat scene which 
Mr Scott has soi^t to illiutratn with the j^Ioddopr of his ^p- 
niusi anditfo«^,AnUytii|reQf 8 hameand>ndtoaa^n,thalitf 0 ‘' 
fofid'hhn of that profose atto leadilr yiddetf 

to tno gog^fp^footcntea ONinttyinam. To offer a 
j»vjsb trintte of prtatMrttmfn^ving, whose task is st 31 incpm*' 
pletef mey Be generous al^ munificent ;>«*bat^ to dqtarted mo* 
lit, if jadoe in strictness of justiee. Who wilLdeny that Sir Jt^fb 
Moore was all diat wc have now said of hhn l•**lpr who will dotfot 
tliat Ids uutinicty death, in die hour of victory^ would have be^ 

' digeriy seized upon by an' vn^rtial poet,, as a no^ thc^.for 
^sierous lamentation and eloquent praise w Scottfapo- 
fitical friends have fancied it ror thoir interest to oahimniam die 
memory of this illustrious and auctOnplished person j *-*wnd Mr 

Scott 


* When we recoUedt the terms of hwh lefpeA sad '•itae 
which ^ John Moore wss mcntioiied 0} ^le .CoRimader 
hh general orders, and even by hit Ms^fly^V 




ions calling tiiemfilves their fHeitdt,)-ws caanot 
perpetual union of rancour With va^ai^^ m|4(mh 
oritr that the true heads and leaders of jpmflw 

of liberality, over their bsii» retaiottf.v ''nme MM* Ms 
ferved in the tone of the diflbreat w tmdhy bef^ 
fupported. Mr Scott, for hApuMk'n^ ptnip 
'filence, %tld condemns Mm < 1 , ^ 

ods pe^, who comiabf wlltohp for 

fiifiiM^h Autiuaf my, 1 

.j|l^venh»ent wets *. of MMifi 






■■■.>#* j i 


>«fammntt 
of patrictioantd gwfxous 


i'LilAj 

TSfSElLllLiIiil 


ftenbigigCIl^’tof pt^tkall Mefmontieai, in coses where 
iA dhioiM ha|<e aotfatug t&'do$i>-^iilirtijpipamit iiecveruon, 
i^erdy 0f ilke }tt$(pni&itt hot ^ die Keart‘i*<H>tbi8 impkcable 
tf niiimJirtafa not <8|]^ ^«dti the Ihing but trith the 
itt dihihs ft f Ikm^a w 

of ^ # pcfl^cftl enb^jimiat w been zeolous. in his 

tOse.AingslWMSawtitefale ) ondthey cannot be flEuded 
some <miedo0s of a^row end mentment» But thw 


eiunMste^ Ihc went cd!l^p(dn) and the merits of Sir Jo^ Moot e» 
‘imlnO<commemorfited‘in e mmre importioh nod a more imperislio 
sdde reeordf diftii the Ttaum df Bon Roderidt ^and hi^hnm* 
tfe no^nininmit in die><^adel Oorunntt^ wiD draw the team 
mad die admiration of thousondst who conoe^ not thmhsetvee 
t^out the exploite of his more fortonete assotaates.'x* > 

* ys{ MO fowmM, 

Ftxim rcflecdoas Idee these we eenned rafami to point oi|t the 
verbal inaccuradies of Mr -Scotty ^ Idt feults ot versification. 
The fiirmer are at leasts nwnesg^ yin thisy as in any of his 
ibrmcr prodiictimis ;'-»<the latt^y otou^i less frequent, are of a 
more offensive -sharacter. tlpon the '^olc, we can hardly ^ 
seotitmend it to him 'to leave hh own old style for that of which 
he has here presented U9 ffth a specimen ;>-and eomesthr cn« 
trhflt Mm not to tluow away his fine talmits upon subjects of 
4f^a^(^Ctay interest ; subjects on which a bmnbastical pamphlet 
^ 0 o 3 will 


aersl thh la at it fiiauld be r-~fcr he afterwards ^oea on to prove 

'ipitrf'OW of hia moieateata to have been wrong, by tma very deciiive 
^mmnfiaaoe, thst th^ argali Severely cenfiiKd in tbe bulletine of the 
bMhat is fs>%, in thqfe bnlletins that have always cen> 
the mssemfita whieh have given them the moil troiu 
'to Otafiue I>oi 4 WtdB^on, from bis victory 
St AJbnera. The anoaltfh however, 
JSfiioiiti aod hit colleague bad not 
dhy wUidd bam found reinforcemeata 
b'* the Fnmob mofi tneutaify have been 
Mh^wSldd l^eicapedt ' Ihiais 
authAr^f furaefVniQdi^,' 
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will aVays produce more present effect than the most exquisite 
poetry,-— and to "which no poetical merit will ever be able to 
draw the attention of posteiity. 


Aet. VIL An Account of the Battle fought near AsperUf QU 
ihj Marchficld^ 07i the 21. ^ 22. of *May^ 1609, between the 
Archduke Chajles q/' Austna^ Geiioalihsimo of’ Ike Lnperial 
Austrian Atmics^ and the Emperor Napoleon^ CanimandeS'^n^- 
Chief of the Bunch and Allied Amties. pp. 36. Ridgeway. 
London, 1809. 

An Actomd of the Op^rottons of the Corp^ under the Duke of 
liiun\\}nli^ f am the time its Eoimation in Bohemia^ to^ 
Juni^aikuiton for Lnglaiul. pj). 51. Stockdale. London, 
1810. 


An Acrcriat of the Sarrrfces inade^ and the St^erings ejpoicnced^ 
by the valiant LdmbitanU of the Ttpol auo Vofwlbirg^ during 
the lad and precidJng Waisi ^e/V// a Shtch of iht Military 
vui1$ in those Counirtesy and Biographical Pmiiculars of that 
Puhiotic Commandc r^in^Chief Hqferl By Major C\ Muller, 
Deputy from the Tyrol and Voiailberg. pp. 34?. Jiiiguc* 
liondoii, 1810. 

have collected, under one head, these three tracts, the 
only ones, as f<n as we know, which have been publish- 
ed in this country relative to ll e most important campaign in 
modern limes, whether we regt d the unexampled scale of its 
nnlitnry cpciatioiis, the talints and valour displayed on both 
side?, or the consequences aii^uig out of its issue. In another 
point of view, it pi(*seiits a subject of no interesting, though 
most painful meditation. It had nearly retiioved the fortunes 
of Kurope ; and it piesented the fairest, w^e much fear the last, 
oppoitunity to Lnglcind, ol interfering to reduce the enemy of 
national independence within his propei; limits. A variety of 
circumstances concuj red to prevent this suHeci; from being dis- 
cussed in Pailiameiit; nor was the conmict of tlie Govern- 
ment ill respect to it cyvr examined, except incidentally, from 
its partial connexion with the Walchei^i^ inquiry. But, now 
that the events in qiicbticwi have, to a certant degree, btcome 
matters pf history, and may be contemplated wfthout the risk of 
yiel^^ to party fcolings, we tliinh it right to record some of 
the lUrticulars relating to this^ut^c^t, atld to offer such remarks 
9^oy have tlieir use, shoii{(|$^tl^opporti)inties ever again be 

pre^cntcdi 
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prefiNsfited to the country, of exerting her strength for the real 
aiw! lasting Ixynefit of herself and her contiuciiliil allies. It is 
proper to uegin with a f<‘w w<^rds on the contents ol the several 
tracts, the titles of which we have prefixed. 

The* firf‘t, is an exceeding good tran^Iation of tlic Austrian 
odUaal account of the mighty combat which had welt nigh arrest<^ 
cd tor ever the jjrogress of the French arniieh^ and ^\hi%.h» in sj)ite 
of the untoward events that have since happened, ought to eu- 
courage tis in keeping aliVe a hojje of seeing Frai^cc once more 
chHkid by the only continenUii powvr able to cope uilhi^lier 
pcrntaiicntly ; — we mean Aiihtna. Common fame ascribes tills 
piece to the pen of Mr Geiitz ; and certainly it merits a very 
Jiigh place among tlie productions of tliat eminent author. But 
thei^ is nothing in this state paper, more remarkabLs than the 
dignified candour vhich is evident throughout every line of the 
narrative, — ^the ample justice which is done to the enemy’s ex- 
crtioji«5, iind llio fairno'^s with which every unta\oural)le cir- 
curii^tnrc^ is ildmittal, even such as materially lessen the iunount 
of the victory claimecL In this point of view, it Is a model 
W'ortJiy, not merely of imitation by the French and Spanish 
Ci^mniandcrs, but, we must add, that it deserves the attention al- 
s(' of our own. * It woti)d answer no good purpose to attempt 
any abridgement of tliis relation# We sliall therefore only ex- 
tract a pu'‘«agc or two, descriptive of tlie unparalleled fury which 
chararterizc'^i ihe cxorlioiis of that memorable day; and, after 
stating l! o general result, sl:all recommend the whole to the e- 
special attention of those, who con^itler the Southern Peninsu- 
la as the only })urt ol’ the world in which the French have e^ or 
been fairly opposed, — ard the Spanish ]c\ics as the* only tro/)jw^ 
excejit our own, who have stoutly tbiight the coiiinion entniy. 
We maj premise, that the Austrian army consisted of one hun- 
dred and eight battalions of loot, one hiimlred and forty-eight 
squadrons of horse; in all, 7,'V,000 oflectivc men with eigh- 
teen batteries of brigade artillery, tbiiteen of artillery of posi- 
tion, and eleven of horse artillery ; in all 288 pieces of canmuj : — 

C c It an 

..I.. - '■ —II — — - 

* Not to mention m0ne celebrated insunces, tiiere w^s a gazette 
published about two yean; ago, relating to the capture of St l)ofnin« 
go, which nfust have every Englishman feel ashamed* That 
city was taken possession of very peaceably ; — not a shot wa<! fired : 
‘~vcL we ventum to say, that the pqmp ol the nairative would have 
offended all who read it, bad the General (whose name we have for« 
gotten, not having ever heard it either before or since) been re- ' 
laijng the battles of Blenheim^ Aspem« It was writ* 

tooj ia the style of the novds. 
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ftu arm/ worthy of meeting the myriads of Franco. ^ If, ' says 
1(he Archduke, ‘ it be ar jJi pt nnitU’d i\\ war to indulge Ihvour- 
‘ able proisCJiUmcuts, it ceitaiiil) oscusiVole bO lo do at that 
^ grta;t moment, when, on Uie^ist ol Mj), exactlj'ot tweke 
‘ o’clock, ilic colujiiii^ biyan lo put tlienise*v<.s in motion •for 
\ tJio attack. A gentitil tuthiibisum li.ul toktii posscboion ot iho 
Vtroops; joyliil war acccmpauied by Turki^-h music, 

* re^ountlcd ihrounh the air, and wore iiitcrriiptcd by shotots of 

Lon#» li'ooui hmperor, long live tlte Archduke Charles ! 

* Wliene^ortho IiiijicHhI (Jontral ajmeareu, who had placed 

* liiijuscll at the ho?d of the second (oluiaii, every breast p^uit- 

* cd with aii\i()iu di^iiv and high confidence alter ih.' Jecibivo 

* moment; and the fincbt wcatTiGi' la\ cured t!ic awful scene** 
p. PJ, IS. 

lh(‘ }).i*>sages which we shall extract, are tliose relating to the 
aangmnaiy content-, for the impoitant \illage of Aspcrii, which 
the Austrians gained, and for tne village ol Essliug, f which tlic 
enemy mcceeded in keeping, to co\cr his retreat. *' 

* Both parties weie aware of die ncce'^sity of maintaining them- 
selves in Aspeni at any rate, which produced successively the most 
<»b>tui*ito efforts both of attack and defence. The parties engaged 
each other m every street, in every hou*^c, ;tnd »n every barn : raits, 
ploughs and harrows were obhged to he removed, during an iiitc;- 
tupted fire, in oidcr to get at the enemy. Evciy individual wall 
was an impediment of the assailants, and a rampart of the atueV- 
ed : die steeple, lofty trees, the garrets and the cellars, w’cre to be 
conquered, before cither of the parties could style itself master of 
die place 5 and )et the possession w»as ever of short duration ; for 
no sooner had we taken a stieet 01 a house, Uian the enemy gained 
gnoihcr, forcing us to ab indon tht former.— So this murderous con- 
flict la'^tod for several horns. The German battalions were support- 
ed by Hungaiians, w'ho were agam assisted by the Vienna volunteers, 
f^Ach rivalling the other in courage and perseverance. At the same 
tim^, the second column combined its attacks with those of the first, 
having to overcome tlie same resistance, by reason of the enemy’s 
constantly leading fresh reinforcements into fire. At length, Gene- 
ral Vacquant of the second column succeeded in becoming master 
or the upper pai t cf the village, and maintaining himself there dur- 
ing tht wiiole of the night. By the shelh of bpth parties, many 
houses had been set on hre, and itluminaled the whole country a- 

» round. 


f It is from this circumstance that the battle is differently named 
by the tw'o nations, and its 'event dillercntly represented, by refer- 
ence to the two villages ; hut no partizan ot France can deny, that 
the j\y:tor annihilation of iheir army w^s only prevented by tlic fail; 
the Au^tiianji lo possess ihcmsClves of Essiuijj. 
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round. At the extremity of the right wing on the bushy meadow, 
the combats were no Lss severe. The left flank of the enemy was 
secured by an arm ci the Danube; impenetrtble unJcivcod, in. 
tcr&ected only by foot-pAilis, covered his Iront, and a bro id ditch 
and pabsadoes alFordcd him the advantage of a natural rampart. * 
pf 1^9 15. 

* The dawn of morning was vtith this corps also the signal foi 
the renewal of the gigantic conflict. The enem)*j> infantiy win 
drawn up in large divisions, and between it the ul ole of tlie he^vv 
cavalry was foimed in masses. The general of civ.diy. Prince 
liichtenstein, on obseiving this order of battle, pcrcc \cd the neces- 
sity of keeping up a close communication with the intnutry pheed 
ru?ir him: he thetefore drew up his right wing cu eckqmtr beh»nd 
ihc corps of infantry, but kept his left wing together, with resf rvvs 
posted in the rear. 

* A prodigious quantity of artillery covered the front of the ene- 
my, who seemed desirous to annihilAte our coips, by the murderous 
file of cannon and howitirers. Upwards of tv^o ImiidieJ pieces of 
cannon wet r engaged on both sides; and the oldest soldieis ncicr 
rttolleot to have witnessed so tremendous a fire. Vain wis cvjry 
ifi ri *0 shale the inuepiJ*ty of the Austrian tioops. ^^»pclc)u 
rode ihiougli his ranis, and, according to the repoit tf tli p^s'^n- 

"^efs, made them acqniii tsd with the destruction of h s Ir dge , luc 
added, tli it h^ lud himsolf ordered it to be Inokcn donn. 
in tl IS c^se, ihcicwis no alrrrnative but vicl ry ot »t’x. iJoTii 
a irJsthc \\hole of the enemy’s line put itself in motion, and 
the civalrj nude its principal attack on the point whcie the corps 
of cavaliy of Prince Ltd tenaem comm mica red uith ti^e left wing 
ol Lciulcnant-CTei cial the Pimrc oi Hohcn/rllnn. The engage- 
ment noiv bicimo peneial; the regiments cl krhan, D’Aspre, 
Jos'^ph Colloiedo and btain, lepulsed all the auarLs of th^ enemy. 
The generals w’erc eveiy where at the head of tJicii troops ind in- 
*spned them with c nirage and poisoverance. The Aichdukc him- 
self seized the colcuis of Zach's ; and the b.ittali'^n, ^.inch had al- 
ready begun to give way, followed with new cnthiisitsni his he- 
roic example. Most of those who surrounded him w'Cie wounded. ’ 
p.25, 26. 

About noon the Archduke ordered a new assault upon Esslin- 
gen, which wa^ initnki^diately undertaken by rield-inarshal Lieute- 
nant D’Aspre# with the grenadier batnlions of Kirchenbctter and 
ScovAux on the left, and ScarUch and Georgy in fiont. Five timea 
did these gallant tioops rush up to the very wills of the houses, 
buining inremally, and placed in a state of defence; some of thq^ 
grenadiets thrust their bayonets into the enemy’s loopholes ; but alV 
ihcir efforts weic fruitless, fdr flieir antagonists fought the fight ol* 
despair. The Ardiduke ordered the grenadiers to take up thei^t* 
Ibtmcr position ; a/id when they afterwards volunteered to renews 
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the aswnlt, he would not permit thenii as the encirty was then in 

full retreat. ’ p. 27, , , . , 

♦ About eleven a. m. Prince Rosenberg received ordv-rs iior i the 
Archduke, conimandf^ in chief, to make a nevr attack upon E.slm- 
gen } and a message to the same effect was sent to I.icun.ianfGcne- 
ral IJedow'ich, wlio commanded therighf divi»ion of this corps. 

‘ The attack wr. made with re JoubW bravery, and our tiooj^ 
Yothed with irresistible impctuoiity into the village. Still, however, 
they found it ioipessible to maintain this post, into which the ^peiny 
keiit coiili..ually thiowing new icinforcemerts, which was ,cf 'he 
utmost impoitancf for covering hU tetreat, which he had aly.c ly 
resi Ived upon, and which he defended w ith an immense »acriiife -if 
lives. Prince Rosenberg, then fore, resolved to ci nfiiie futtivl) to 
the obstinate m linteiiance of his own position ; to • ccure tin e 
flank of the army ; and to increase the embairassment oi tlie crewy 
by an incessant fiie ftom all the b.»uer.t,. 

* In the night between the ‘/-’d ai d 25*1, the enen.y accompltshi d 
his retreat to the Loban, and at thiee in the morniiif^ his te i-.giuttl 

also had evai uated Esslinjtcii, and the yo.if. vhuli I'e 1 ..d oc- 

cupied fu the left hank of the Da.eibe. .S- ne divi 's (-uiso.d 
him closely, and twk possession as new as possible ol »'!c neces .ary 


posts of obscivation. „ . o u 

* « Thus tetminated a conflict of two days, uhic, uill be evr Uie- 
morablf in the annals of the woild, ai d in th. l-'t. rv i f wai. It 
was the most obstinate and bl(«>dy that ha. r rciuTeo so ce •! t tem- 
jrencement <f the French revolution. It w ,s decisive 'h- j.io y 
of the Anstiian arms, f > the preservation . f the m»naiclij, a- a loi 

the tor rcction of public opinion. ' p. 28, il9. • .r , , 

The vosull of thib vkUTV w , al eve '"<'00 French Jifr dead 
on ihf heW» fi'jCOt- wounded, ci’whom between and <’t’' (> 
l.iktn prictmers, bosides ' d<. otHi r pitMnie.' j t'utl a sr.tt uuii.- 
lier of bodi'^’'' ‘Tt' «d‘l to haye been thrown into the L'niiube;-- 
iiinkiP'' «> 1 *>'’ ‘d’ rtiiibitlerahly ubovc '!.>,( » in- n on ih. ps'it «/t' 
the h'lem-b. It was dearly purchttH-d by the Archduk. , v lio 
admits bis own los-s lo liave amount! d hi nearly ISOu kilhd, ;ujd 
about l(i,‘100 wounded, ot whom above 600 wfcre pfllcers, and 

iibout 810 ‘ taker? prnoit is ^ the ’ * 

Thr Duke <>i Bainswick s co^b^ wc luive 

. . „ K. fMsKliwIis l%v niiflu’vvitv? ntirl if ertnliiitih ii 


<>ccnp 

~ • Wc ciuote these words as an example of fair arid honest despatch, 
vjirfug— worthy of Imitation at cirtain heAd quaHors, where * »>im 
is the tetm Strays used on such OOcastons. * 
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occupied by tlic French. Thw corj>s was said to have consisted 
of about 5^1 jO men 5 but it rppeurs never to have exceeded 
2000 5 and this was its eft* rtive ibree when the retreat com- 
inencai. It li»-st took tlse field in Ilohemia, r.bont the middle of 
May •! 809; and, after a iijreut number of aiJlcVs, in nhich its 
conduct was exceodiufijly liandsome, w«^^s coinnelJcd, by the ar- 
mistice which follow’cd the dreadful battle of \V agram, toeiioi»sc 
between the prospect of b«ing di?bei*de<l, if Austria hlionld 
makepeace with France, and the chance of Ijj^htinfjf its way 
through Oennanj, in order to eiUnrl a ivtr<‘at into 
As the Duk<' of Brunswick had kept Jiim^oif clear of all en- 
gagements with tlie court of \ieiiJM, other than thosf' wliif l> 
one iiidependciit •'tate may contract with another, he was at 
pel feet lilxrty to cli.tose tween those two alternatives, and ei- 
ther to make comuion tMUsbe with Austria, and abide by the result 
of her negotntions, or to act for himself, and. encounter, sing- 
ly, the luWilitKs ol the hrcnch arrniev scattered over the rrn- 
))irc. He maiiuilly preferred the latter part ; and, on the tMst of 
July, commencal liis long and hazardous iiuircli towards the 
coast. As soon a«f hi«> intentions were made known, lie was do* 
^Ttcd hj many olficeK^, and above throe hundred men, wdjose 
plncesMu* siippliiMl from* recruits untrained and iinclotlic'd, w!io 
ibllowcd tins little army. In the course of lh<' ivfrent, (hey 
wen* fre^ivcntiy opposed, chiefly by Saxon and Weslpludi./n 
iroop-; and had to fighr, in paiiicnlar, one very severe hat- 
lU* at I hilberstadt, where ihej suttaiiu'd a k'ss of ten (ft:eei*< 
and ficveral iiuudrtcl men, (vo are I'ut told hovs^ niany' ; bm 
•‘iicceedcd in gaining pt>ss»*s‘-ioa of iho place, and dislodgiuif (In- 
enemy, (fioniwliom they lock above I COO pi i Miner), wliich 
iVcis csbcnti-illy nece*«sirv to ihcjr safe progress, lliej again of- 
fered battle at (dehorn, which, after some skirjni^,liii,g, 
declined; and, after se\eral petty rein ontre*, in one of wliieli 
()00 men were taken jiwsoiiers by a dcU.clniU’nt ofouK 
tho^ began theiy ciiibarkation on the Wo'.oi’, on i he 7 th of A ngn t , 
which was buccessfully coinpletid, nol'vitlistaiidii'g sevciaJ iiiter- 
ruptionp, chiefly frpm the JDonisli forces and batteries : and, on 
the 8th, they were taken under the protection of an Lnoli'^U 
squadron, and safely coave\eJ to Fnylaml, where they h.iye 
since been^takon into the service c;f this country, — according to 
a j[)rinci{)lc which sectas to liavo grown up of very late years, 
with less opposition, or even rcanaik, than the statesmen at the 
1)oginniiig of tlie present reign coukl ea.a‘ly have credited a 
principle whicli secuiH bottoiaed in one of two positions, neither 
of which, we dare to say, its advocates would venture to msiin 
tain either that the country, including Irdiirul and Uie IriJi 

Catliolic.S| 
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Catholics, (a most tender wihjcct), protluces too few men te 
defend it, — or that, of those whom it cioes produce, ihc whole are 
Bot to be truBtod. 

'fhe last of the tracts which wc have enumerated in the tide 
of tilts article is not of so uncxce|)iional)Ie a character hs the 
two otlierb. It is no doubt in so far official, that it proceeds 
firom the pen of a 1 yroltso deputy ; and in as much os he has 
lent it the saucilon of his name, we may even call it a more 
authentic dneumont than the tw'o anonymous publications which 
iiavo just ber*ii di'&crihcd. Noi ertheless, as we know nothing of 
Mmor C. Mnlkr, we are left to judge by internal evidence ; 
and estimating its cltiims by this rule, we certainly are compel- 
led to admit, that it containh much loose, random statcmeilt, and 
a considerable portion of assertions, which can scarcely be o- 
therwnsc than exaggerated. We do not by any means raJjk in 
this class the general descriptions of the character and habits of 
tlie Tyrolese— their hardy manner of life— their independent 
spirit — the comparathe freedom of their Constitution— dicir in- 
vincible attaclimcnt to their country, and even to tlie House of 
Austiia, notu ithslandiijg its repeated ill treat Aient and various 
mi’-government of that gallant province. Neither do we at all 
mean to doubt, generally, the brave aud effectual struggles of 
tlu>«c mountaineers against their French and Bavarian oppres- 
sors— but we cannot bung oui'sclves to ci edit the (urge state- 
ments in which this tract abounds, particularly of the precise 
amount of the successes said to have been gained over the com- 
mon enemy. After a general survey of the cllbrts made by the 
T\roLsr J)le^ious to the kite wjt, this account opens with the 
insuiroetion in Murcli and A^'ril 1809, which took place as 
Mion as i( wa‘ known that the French and Austrian forces were 
,11 motion. At that time there wrere 27,000 French and Bava- 
ri ins in the Tyrol, and they were attacked at all points. ^ 'ITie 

* victory ('ays Major C. Muller) wa& complete ; such of the 

* enemy is escaped with their lives, bcitijj^ cither wroundc^d or 

* m»dcpii'‘Oners. ^ ‘ This sncct*8s ' (he adds), that is, the to- 
t.il d^^'tiuetioii of an army of 27,000 men, * was obtained on 
‘ the li th and lUh of April; and the merit of it belongs ex- 

* elusive^}' to the valiant inhnbitants'l fer the Austrian army, 

< ha'-tiiig, endcr the Maujuis dc Chastdtef, to their aid, did not 

* lom \Ucm till the l^Hh, whetiftwasrecfew^l^the conc|uerorS, 

* with cli inns beating and colouts iRying, tlie air was rent 

« with joyful acclammaltons and shouts of Long live ottr bdovrd 

* FKi/iris!* 'Ihia statement win perhaps recai to die 
rtcol^'lion of some rea<lci% thecatnpAignS of the Sjvantsh pO'* 

luirrsti^l in the CVtilHau tongue* others wiD'^not 
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.fell to rewcniber die battles on tlie Danube, of wlnVfi wo fjavr 
,»o recently been contemplating the dficial and n?ithentic ac- 
counts ; and when it is found that the Tyrolt^^e pi^asaiUs ties- 
)?atch French armies in n style so infinitely bupciior, imprebbions 
wilt naturally arise very unfavourable either to the use of regu- 
feu* armies, or to die credit of the Tjrolese hhtori n. In truths 
.the total number of killed, wounded and pi*i^oners, in the two 
^ays* fighting in the Tyrol, fiills not fiir short of the loss sus- 
tained by the hVench in the memorable battle of A'^j^ern. 

But to pursue these exploits — ^The enemy ponrQd no a armies 
into this mountainous district; and they were partly tuiniliilatcd, 
and the rest repulsedr Le&bvre entered with 21*, 000, 

Vith 8000y and Marmont with 6000 or 7000- While Fevron 
mproached from another quarter with a fourth arim, the 
three latter were wholly deteate<{. Lclebvre’s numbers saved 
him iiuletd from aivsoiute destruction; but,, after committing 
uuparalh'ied atrocities, he was compelliHl to * s(‘ek safijty iii 
an inglorious flight directed towrards Vienna, * leaving ‘ thou- 
sands slain.* Soon after this, the , armistice Iw'tweeu France 
aiiul Austiia vyas concluded, and the Austrian troops were 
withdrawn from the Tyrol: — But Iltder was chasen command- 
’^er-in-chief of die wliple province — apd the expected renewal 
of the war soon diifusiKl universal joj^ and liopc ; — Jind when 
Lefebvre again advanced with 40,000 men to occupy the coun- 
try, accoriling to the armistice, llofor marched to meet him, 
aii(l obliged liim to retreat, ‘ leaving behind 10,000 killed, jind 
‘ 1500 prisoners,’ besides waggon stores, horses, &c. Th'? 
T}Tolese lost in this ctj(fitir only J50 killed, and 382 w'ounded 
A few days after this, Iloter attacked th(3 enemy with one di- 
vision of his troops, and killed 1000 cavalry, and 870 iiilantrj^ 

, and took 150 prisoners — with a loss of only 83 killed and IT/ 
wounded. He next killed 6000, and routed 4000 more, by a 
Stratagem performed with stones and trunks of tree^, in a nar- 
row pass,— losing onfy 53 killed and 13 wounded. On the verj 
day after, he again attacked the enemy, and seems to have out- 
done his own outdoingb ; — ^fbr he took 1000 prh oners and n 
great quantity of ammunition and baggage r-^and the eiy^my’*^ 

• other losses in this affair ^ amounted to 7000 killc*tl and 2000 

• wounded,’ wbile- the Tyrolese lost only 324 killed and 4? 15 
wounded. After several attacks of tlic same description, ^ 10,500^ 

‘ men, the relics of an $rmy of 40,000, retreated to Reicheii- 

• hall and Saltafourgh, ^ Ln the mean time, Rusea’s army, dur- 
ntg eight days, lost 3000 killed and wounded, beside cannon and 
ammunition — the Tyrolese only losing 433 killed and wounded: 
And ILcfcbvre’s army beit^ now pursueil in Saltzburgh, in one 
> lioule he W 3^76 killed and wounded, 759 prisoners, and (> 
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pieres of cannon ; — a viclorv trained by a lo»s of 392 on the pat t 
oftheTyroksc. . i 

We pa'JH over many ajfuir^ of mfeijcr i?ole, in each of which 
400 or .500 of the enemy aie pretty nwiLnrJy disposed of. Tho 
bravo Tyrolosc, howiver, ic^-oUihI tn bcslej^c a town — and on 
1st ot KoVember llitV invt'&ied Trent, but were dcstilute of 
siege ajlillery so, luckily lor them, t lie enemy made a sortie 

* with 9000 men, but wore cliiveii bark 'with the loss of 1,000 
‘ prisoners, 4000 killed, and m.tiiy hundreds woundc^h ’ Such 
a sortie, we bi^lieve, never belbre jpatlc. — But turn we once 
more to llie iales of Genera! Itusea, whom our gallant author 
U not yel tind with beating. On the Cdi of ]^vemhcr he 
disconifit *<1 with the Jo^s of 1000 men — the TjtoIcsc losing only ’ 
77. Next day arrived tile Emperor’s requisition to cease hos- 
tilities, as he li«'id been obliged to make j^cace. On the same 
day the enCriiy liaving enully burnt the large vilJ^c of Zirl, he 
was made to ‘ jjay dearly lor his barbarity, with the loss of 

* 9000 killed and wounded, lO pieces of cannon, and 2. chests 
‘ of specie.’ 'I’lie combat now tlnckcns. * Infuriated with 
‘ despair, the whole population, maio and /( mal( , tell, on the 

* 9 th of Novoml>er, upon thecoliuniis of I heir nefarious Ibis. ^ 

* 'J1ie conflict, which took place near ]3r»\cii, was Ircnu'ii- * 
‘ dous;’ fuid cx*rt.iinly, after m'aring of .3000, iOOO, aftd 9000 
destroyed in partial * ajaus^* one L filled with expectation of 
the result of a ihing of the ‘ whole population, male and feimilc. ’ 
The coi'clusiiin, however, does not keip pace with those expecta- 
tions. ‘ We lott in killed ^ro men ; of ilio woiucn, who fought 

* with eijual dcopevalion, 320 wxtc cut in pieces by the Italian 

* c.‘ivahy ; and’^^OO of both sexes v^'rc wounded, 'flic enemy’s 

* loss was much groal^Tj but lie remained master of the field 

* of battle. ’ This imfortuii ate defeat woN decisive — the brave 
Tyrolese dispersed — they were obliged to «et at hbeily 10,000 
prisoners— the enemy continued his savage deprc*dations — and 
the gallant IJofer (being batrayed by a vile priest, whose name^ 
we are sorry to say, has a Scotti-^h appearance) was put to death 
a few inoutha afterwards at Mantiin. 

In the com sc of a few weeks, this narrative malccs tlie loss of 
the enemy amount to about 90,000 men, and tliat of the Tyrolese 
to only 1 ()()() or 5000 a statement whicb^ of itscifi woidd be 
sufficient to startle belief, even if thq heacQon^ abrupt, ill looldng 
manner in w Inch the details arc brought forward, did not wholly 
disiiidiiic us to listen to them. That the brave Tyrolese made 
a glorious struggle for their libertiesr-^that they discomfited ' 
many a (letachment of the enemy — ^that they made him pay 
\r for his possession of their country/ we have no reason to 

doubt ; 
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ilotiht : But Tiarmtivcs like Major Muller’s are unbecoming scy 
good a caus€», and, we should think, are not even likely to 
gain credit in ihe ])ublic offices, or to obtain grants of money 
for those whom the exainplc of tlie Sjunisli and Portiigtase 
JaatriolH ma} Iut\e taught to indulge in such dreams. Wc shall 
close these renimks with an extract from Major Alnller’s tract, 
giving a few ijiteroaling particulars re<ipccling the ilhistnoLis 
Holer, whose name deserves to bo enrolled in the ‘•iinie p.ige 
wdlh those of M^illiam Tell and Guotaviii Vasa; and would be 
recorded there, if it not an almost invari ible riiie with 

the distiibutors of humfin fame, to adore fortune rallier than 
virtue, and direct Uu'ir judgments bj^ the event. 

• * Andreas Hofer was a native of sand, in the valley of PiSbCyr 
and was born in the yeai 1771 Hu excellent moral and itligious 
chanic^er. the uacommon acureness and depth of his understii .mg, 
for one who hail ivjt orj ^yed the advantages of a llhcral education, 
together wirhhi^ nioJCjtr anJ integiity, procured him, at an early 
age, the cb^-eem of ill ihe i ih^bitants of his valley, about 12,000 in 
number, kmonc: whom Le was appointed to fill an office which near- 
answers to ihat of an K iHish justice of die pcMce. In this situa- 
tion ht‘ acquired, in hu^hest dejc'rec, the love and respect of his 
conn'iyirc’ . \Vhene'' 0 i his native land was clue.iti^ncd with hostile 
'incurbi )ns, Hofer a]uavs«pl teed himself at the head of the brave in- 
ha''’tanrs of his valh y ; and in aU ihe actions which took phee, he 
dotinp^uished hirnself no less by liis courage, than by his sagacity. 
He V I , accouiHcd one of the movt expeir riflemen in Tyrol ; and m 
every or !»■ '<^*'’^'0711, w3),'tlier on foot or on hoiscback, he w.ts never 
seen widiouL his fiv ujntc weapon. 

* Hole’' nas to-i strongly ’mbiied with sentiments of loyalty and 
patriotism, n<o lo be ckeply nioitilinl at the alienation of the Tyiol 
from the Aintriau sc< pin* He pnc<.ivevl but too clear!), that his 
impoverish'^J counu wouJd s )on be bioiighc to ilie brink of ruin, if 
it continued n i*Ur tlu G ilio-bavaikin jolo. Thrice he lepaired to 
Vienna, to tlie situ itH.n ot the once happy Tyiolfie, to the 

Empeior and tiK Ai-^hdnl^s Chailes and John ; to implore their suc- 
cour; and to as^t'U liu v hetlitr Austna was disposed to enirage in a 
freJi war witli their rvrants ; hoping that, in case of hostiliiles, hij 
countrymen, who wcitr still w irmly ittached to the H' use of Aus- 
tria, might be .tble to shak* off the yoke. Ihiese hopes wi re not en- 
tirely disipp(»«nted ; he returned, and awaited with anxiety the cf m- 
|nencement ofl a new war. 

^ The long expected <kiy length arrived ; and Hofer, with two of 
his most intimate frieud«?»and ctrtnpamons in arms, concerted a plan 
for attacking the' French and Bivaikm tniops, who then occupied 
the country. Ir wsa Agreed, that the signal for a general attack on 
enemy, should be given by saw-diist thrown into the Inn, the 
pcBcTpal riycr of the country. In all die places upon its bank^, 

. where 





where there were persons to whom the secret had been confided* the 
meaning of the $aw-du$t was perfectly understood* Thcyin^mtly^ 
hastened to ring the alarm'^bells^ to collect the inhabitants of disM 
tricts and vallics situated at a greater distance fmm the lnn» to 
them into corps, and to attack and cut in pieces the enemy wheieii^ 
he appeared* Complete success, as we have already seen, crowned 
the enterprive. 

^ In this affair, as well as in several other engagements, especially 
that near Innspruck, when the enemy sustained a cot^l^ defeat am 
also at the taking of Trent, Hofer so completely gained 
denceof his countiymcn, that he was not only ach^oWleil^ as 
Cominandant of Passcyr, hut invested with the title of 
in-Chief of the whole country. * 

‘ In his person, Hofer was tall and robust ; and from 
wore a long beard, according to the custom of that part o 
try in w’hich he resided. • ^ , 

* Of the circumstances which led to the catastrophe that deprived 
the Tyrolese of their beloved and lamented leader, tbe^ pxrhltc is al<* 
rea,d7 in possession. He died with the same intrepidity which he 
had displayed throughout his whole lifei and when led out to be shot, 
insisted tliat his eyes should not be covered. It may not be amiss to 
lomark, that the penitent letter which he is represented in the 
French papers to have addressed to his countrymen shortly before ^ 
his death, is an infamous fotg^y $ and tllkt nothing can be more 
false, than the assertion that his son entered into the Bavarian sex* 
vice, as tlie unfortunate youth died of the hardships and 11} treatment 
which he experienced after he was taken with his father.^ p. 28 , 29 , 80 . 

Tlic roflrctloiib to which every thing contained in dic-ie pub- 
Iication«j so naturally gives rise, relate to the part taken by Eng- 
laiicl in the unspcHknuly important events which were tlien pass- 
ing u|>oi] the Continent. Was there a fair groundibrotir inters 
ferenco, in j)oint of policy ? — (for it is chikiisli to throw away a ^ 
word upon tho right, or the inducement to interfere, ptov|ded. 
there was any practicable ojxcning) — Was the part taken *by 
England tire most judicious— the best celcnlatcd to gain our oli- 
ject — ^that of substantially assisting our allies and peman^tly 
repressing the encroachments of tne enemy ?— If our plan 
exceptionable, what other scheme could have been undertaken 
with better prospects of success i — To i|n tlie diseusskm of 

tbe«^c points, the following coasiderationaltiiay be found worthy 
of attention. ' 5" 

Notwithstanding the great losses whh ^ fie ^Austrian tnonar«^ 
ciiy had sustained in tlie two former wart, and particularly in 
the sacrifice of those terrifoiies, which^ both from their position 
and Ae character of Aeir inhabitants^ formed the best out-* 
i|serl^of the hereditary yet Aetc w&e some cit- 

^ cidmstanea# 





ffviipasttSiees Miidi rendered the Einp^tot^ilj^ufttaen in ISOlSf 6^ 
^se^'a^UStfaii, with a view to hobt£Kde<t ^[aMst Prance, 

bean sinoe tiie comfioancement of the Bevoiationaiy war," 
of^'thc dreodfni Change Vhieh had tfoeif ttdven place 

and retourcc^ of the Fi^h« llte salutarjr 
W^Smns ttrhicn hod be^ etCwbcil iti the anuy, diidhrby a*‘ 

i^fc!!L ^ j _ir M. 


ahd tti^ vise medapre «f |dachtg it (mder the entiie command 
of Ae AtchdnK^; may be mentioned among the mo^t important 
dlose luippy (arcmaistances. But the great improreintmi 
which hi^ taken place in the fccUng of ih(^Copte> h atiU more* 
trofdry of notice. The repented proo& of French tdnbitioa and 
nmrfiim vlurh hud been fitrnished since dm peace of ^ Preshur^* 
uodt hi the tiansactions of Buopa^rte with Austihi, and sVith 
othrr countries, — the war in Spain,-*-the conduct pursued to- 
wards IIo]lnnd,—'an(l the treatment Of his Oetmiui subjects and 
allies, — had at length roused the people, both in the hereditary 
iitatcs and in the empire at huge, to a mnse Of their inunediatn 
danger from so daring and so laithltss a neighbour, — and had 
begotten a disposition to* lesist liis further encroachments, of 
which there has been no other example since the wars of thtn 
Empress Qacen; The fc.ir of s\ar, wlijch had univci sally pOe- 
Tailed ever since the preliminaries of I.eobcii, was no longer to 
be pciccivcd — ^the necessity of exertion and resistance was ge- 
nerally acknowledged — the hatred of France and of Fienohiiieu 
became dajly more strongly fe)t— and uuemiiToeal pioofi> were 
exhibit, in the niutiul treatment of iiidividuais, that Uu-ir rc- 
spoedro countries had readied the point When oppression pre- 
scribes boimds to its own progi'Css, by provoking ic&istancc. 

In btooi of these assertions, uc* shall not content ourselm 
dthm^li^Jng 


'tewhef, ,wjicthef it requires evidence to show that 
n^Stan<e f ' but we shall refer Co fiicts which 
lb every cmofwhh recollects die history of tlie year 
e offimol ColScnii^ptll^lkpjpe and pioolamations^ the 
.^usUioDi jae before the norIu,*-iu 

t noi mortal can conceiviHlV^ 
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Tho enthusiasm with which the nobles and chigyt and other 
wealthy bodies^ advanced their funds, and even their furniture^ 
to meet the cicigencies of the state, — the /etJ of the citizens, the 
uiilitSa, and even the, volunteers, to share in the dangers of the 
reguW troops, »tlie universal anxiety for a rupture of the nego*^ 
oiatlons, botn diose which preceded the war, and those whicli ltd 
to the peace, — the disappointment occasioned by the af^mistice, 
notwithstanding the defeat at Wagrain, which immediately suc- 
ceeded, — and by the peace itself,— arc circumstances which no 
one can sulKciently admire, wno recollects the torpor of the 
Austrian people at all former periods of the Revolution war— 
who reflects, in particular, upon the general disinclination to 
hostilities with France — ^the not ill-ibunded, though certainly 
excessive drc«id of her arms — and the eagerness for peace after 
the flrst defeats— an eagerness so striking, that Mr Gentz has 
described it by saying, * Had a board been carried round the 
‘ hereditary ciommions, with the single sentence Peace is signed^ 
^ no one would have stopped to ask tlie terms. ’ The army 
rm^cd by taking advantage of such a natural feeling, amounted 
Uf 4*00,000 regulars, in a state of cejuipment ^approaching to per- 
fection, and of a considerably greater number of irregular 
troojis. The French minister, in his corre»)ondencc with 
pount M. Munich in June 1808, complains ot the Austrians 
having a<lded 1300 men to every regiment in their t^crvicc, and 
of their having raised 400,000 militia by a sort of conscription ; 
and the minister of war, in his repoil of September 15tn, de- 
scribes Austria as having 700,000 men on foot, and characterizes 
her exertions by saying, * that to raise this ai*my, her population 
has been exposed to destruction. ’ Of the spirit which anim^^* 
ed the Hungarians, we have a specimen, in the utter failure of 
all the enemy’s attempts to seduce thein from their allegiance to 
A chief, whose ill treatment of them has long been too well 
known $-^ttcmpts, made after possession had ueen taken of his 
capital, and before any thing like victory had attended his arms. 

The state of the Tyrol wo liave already had an opportunity of 
contemplating ; but there arc other proofs of the spirit wnich 
prevail^ in that &mous province, and which cannot be isus- 
pocted of exaggeration. TJie proclamation of Eugene, the 
I'ronch viceioy of Italy, dated ^6ih^ October 1809, speaka»a 
language not to be mistaken.. ^ listefiiing ^says he) to perfi- 

* di^ds suggestions, you have taken up arms’' against your laws, 

jmd have subverted Uiem; and now you are gatlicring the 

’ i(ter fi'uits of your rebellion. Terror governs your cities ^ 

[Illness and miseiy reigyi in you ; discord is in the midst of 

* oU ; and disorder eveiy where prevails. * ' This, tod,, wap 

the peace of Austria with France had been made kh6wn, 

including 
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including the stipulation -i.^cnough to chill those bnave peasiuitr 
>%ith ab^^oluto despair — tliat they should bo nbaiuioiud to their 
t'reuth and Bavarian masrc4», aguinst whom they heel iibcn'ia 
luvour of Austria. At any rate, it was above six months after 
1 ho insifrrection had broke out, and near four uftn the battle 
erf WagraiiK The viceroy proceeds — * His Muje«ty the Em- 
‘ peror apd King (Napoleon), touchi^d with your deplorable {»i- 
‘ Uiation, and with the testimonies of repentance wiiich 
’* of you have conveyed to his tlirone, ’ He then cells on 

* them to lay clown their inn.;* and threatens tliem witli com- 
pulsion if they refuse; but adds, ♦ that his iii my will lie preened 

* b) comtnissionors app< uiUkI to hear tlicir complaints, and to 

* do o to th^ dcin inds they may have to make ; ’ and con- 
cludes thus-— ‘ 1 yrolese ! If your complaints and denitinds be 

* Will founded, I heieby promise that justice shall be done you.,’ 
fiuth is the language ot the enemy, in speaking of the Tyrolese 
iusurivct'on, \\iien it had lasted many months, llie re{H>rt of 
Colonel Taxis to the EmjH'ror of Austria, gives us, it may be 
presiiihcd, no exaggerated account of its commencement. The 
pipes H daU(l In^pruil, jfp}il JfiM; and, alter stiting the coin- 
pkje success of the insurgents over both French and Bavarian 
irooj'^s in all qiiaitcrs, it gi\es the number of hVcmch prisoners 
,0111 into liispi lick in the course of five days, at *^000 to 1000, and 
ol Bavaiian^ above 12,000; and praises, jii llm highest terms 
tin* enthusiasm and valour of die people in every corner of tho 
iouiUt}* 

Nor was it only in the hereditary dominions of Austria that 
this most wholesome spirit prevailed. Insurrections Iiad burst 
lortli in various parts of Germany. In biixony, Westphalia 
and Hanover, the insurgaxts made head against tlic govern- 
ment to a very formidable extent. We shall not enumerate the 
various proofs of this which the whole history of the spring 1809 
affords i but, referring to* the most prominent case, Ic^ us only 
recollect tlic ^lilant exploits of Schill, in order to be satisfied of 
the kind of ^irit which then prevailed, and the fearless course 
— the Viwy d^peration— witli wliich it displayed itself. SrliilT's 
campaign begbn before the Austrian government hod coininonc- 
od hostilities; and ,480 litde w^as the success which altontlcd 
him connected with the victory of Asperu^, that he entered 
^tralsund only three days after that gi*eat battli ; and in les 3 
(han a week from this his last success, terminated gloripuS 
career. * The German gazettes, such of them at least as durst 

jD d 2 speak 

* tie took possession of StraUund^ May 25t]i ; ;ind the Danl^ 

aoid Dutch troops adtaocinil^ on^tlre^ SIst, ho fell by a muskei shot 
m the Bng<igemenw ' 
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speak their sentiments on the war> asserted, thAt tkc standard 
of this brave man ivas surrounded by very nearly 40,000 of his 
countr^en, many of them refugees from the dispersed or sub* 
jugafbq armies of I’russia. Mis numerous successes oyer Ihe 
enemy— the variety and safety pf his movements — the distances 
to ‘which he conducted his corps — arc sufficient ftroofr, cither of 
its force, or of the dispositions of the Country in whichut acted : 
And we care not which of the alternatives is admitted j for 
iher proves the state of the north of Germany* The conduct 
of the enemy, however, may convince those, whom notliing else 
can pcfrsuadc to think favourably of any thing north of the Py> 
lances. He found it necessary to send Mai-shal Kelicnnan-to 
the Effio, with a force of between 30,000 and 40,000 men, not* 
withstanding all his demands fotr such supplies in other quarters, 
But Sciiul is not the onty name to which we may appeal hi 
support of our assertions. We hate in this country, at the pre- 
sent moment, a living witness of the situation in which Germa- 
ny was during the summer of 1809. The existence of Uie Duke 
of Brunswick, and his smali but gallant cordis, is decisive of tlic 
point. Its strength never greatly exceeded IflOO men, after the 
'first few days of its retreat ; and this handful of soldiers, sup- 
ported by no Cooperation whatever — acting in concert with no- 
body — forniing a detached corps, of a description the most hate- 
lul to the enemy on every grotind political ohd personal, ac- 
tually marched across all Gci'many, from Bohemia to the North 
Sea, without any confusion or any very great danger, or any 
extraordinaiy cnorts, although there were some French troops 
scattered over cvwy part of their march. Could such a move- 
ment as this have been made in any part of a country sulyect, 
nay in tcderably quiet submission, to • France ? Coulu it have 
been made in any part of Gcniiany, which wjvs, durhig former 
wars, the theatre of the French etunpaigns ? Could any thing 
more romantic have liecn fancied than such a march as this, of 
ter the battle of Friedlond ? And yet this retreat was be^n above 
six weeks after the defeat of Scbui, and neorfy afortnight aftei* 
the armistice of Znaym had seemed to destroy the hopes of tlie 
Austrians, and, in part at kasC, tO set fre# the French armies. 
Nothing, surely, con be imagined mors c^etdated to prove, iit 
a practical manner, the insecurity of the i^tlrig vthkh the ene- 
my then hod in Germany — thoiifcc bsdtmqc m which ids pos- 
session of that countiy hinged— >his inability to detach lus Scat- 
tered parties upon .other smices than timic of keeping their se- 
veral districts quiet — ^b}s incapacity, as it were, to stir from his 
srtiial position, icKst suiy ntotkm shoalit be fidlowed ty sonmitcw 

. * expbsiftjk* ' 
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explosign. This tnemornblc retreat began on the Slst of July, 
^cl ended on the 8tli of August. 

It wai» while this spirit prevailed in Geimany, and while the 
resourocb of the Austrian monaiThy were thus, for the lirst time 
since tlie beginning of the French revolution, called fortli in 
good earnest to oppose its progress, that we humbly conceive 
the intciposition of England might have produced a favourable 
* effect. We suggest, with great humility, that at a time when 
aU Germany was in such a state as to render it possible for 1500 
men to march safely across it, notwitlistanding its occupation 
by French troops, the landing of an English army might have 
been materially inconvenient to the armies of France, and prov*- 
ed lieneficial as a diversion in favour of their adversaries. With 
the utmost deference we venture to submit, that at a time when 
France found it necessary to pour whole armies into the Tyrol, 
and to send 10,000 men against one band of insurgents in the 
north, tlio appearance of a respectable English force would hava 
produced some sensation upon the contenmng parties. Profes- 
sing no su{)erior knowledge of military policy, and disclaiming 
all pretensions to expertness in tactics, we would most submis- 
sively hint a doubt, ivhethcr the French and Au‘-trian (u*mics 
on tlie Danube w(‘re not at one moment so nearly balanced, as to 
render it prudent for airally of the latter to land in any part of 
Germany,— in any part of Italy,— provided Unit moment could 
be secured, and at any rate, to assist the great stiuggle in some 
cjunrter during certain periods of its progress, llumbly sub- 
mitting ourselves to the several Lords and Gentlemen vdio then 
had the supremo disposal of events, we would bo undei’stood, - 
tliough wilJi great awe and fcaifulncss, to repine somewhat a1 
the aispeiisations by virtue of which armies were despatched to 
the greatest pos^Uile distances from tlie scene of action, — to 
grumble o little at the untimely reinforcements of our l\)rtu- 
guese anny,— to wonder respectfully at the decrees which be- 
stowed an expedition upon tne little pbces in the bay of Naples, 
—and to inuminr at the judgincnt wdiich, at that j)articular mo- 
mcnt$ .came Vwn. the bulk of tlie British arnM in the visita- 
tion q£ a cam^'gn against Uie forces of the Walcheren fever. 
These, xmr 8^ntimen&, know, are deemed so'impious by the 
safe and flourishing politicians of the clay, that we are compel- 
led to detail sopicwhat mote fully the grounds on wliich ive en- 
tertain them, and the expbtiatious with which we desire thc^m 
to be accompanied. ^ ^ 

And first, it must bef observed, that the campaign on the Da- 
nube did not come upon this* country by surprize. The confm*- 
'fBpes at Erfimht 4vb>tkfiA&rJ8fi8f. apd the memgQ of Buona- 
* 4 Dd^ pajr^ft 
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5 arte to his Senate a month before, clearly proved the seeds of 
ibsc-nsioa to have been mM’c than sown. From that period, 
communications were held between the cabinets! of London and 
\"ienna, upon the great interests about to be placed at stake. 
The correspondence between the French government and Count 
Metternich, the Austrian minister, from the beginning of sum- 
mer 180h to the time when Buonaparte went to Spain, was then 
fully m.'ule jtnown to us, and gave hiire indications of an ap- 
proachi^ig rupture. The refusal to allpw Austria afty share m 
the co)j4i' 'os at Eifuali, and the* mamicr of that refusal, 
nuht ii ' ^irnu.l ths. suspicions excited by th^ differ- 
ent lanj., < I u-i 1 1 to! Ru.ibia and her, in the message 

to (hr r5ci . ' Bill ' 'dmis'^ion in the King’s declaration, 
pnoJMicd m 1 1 ut "•y i809, wholly removes whatevo doubt 
iii» »*iL bo I«rt tO thv English guveinniont beh'g awaio of 
th( iMoendi ig steal ; -an iulmission wliich Buonajwrtc, when 
in qu* oi I .ool\ against At.‘*tria, did not h^^sitatc to call ‘ /no- 
rv' ntial\* as indeed he c«Mld little lia\e hoped for so pro- 
digious an indiscretion even from the Biitish cabinet. Very 
caily in 1800, accredited agent? fioni Vienna arrived in Eng 
land, with ample details e\cii of the piojcctcd plans of opt- 
ration j and wc assert confidently, tha^ the government of thi*' 
country had complete authentic infoimatioii that war betwicn 
France and Au'^tria must ensue in a few weeks, ^ as early at least 
as February ni that year. Wc speak quite within comjiass pur- 
posely,— otlierwibc we have sufficient gioui^ds lor dating the pc*- 
iiod of this information much earlier. From this moimnt, 
then, the whole attention ol the British cabinet should ha\c been 
directed to the appioathing cent st in Germany ; and they who 
defend the measure of poui mg, at that critical period, almost 
our whole disposeable loice into Portugal, must be prepared to 
show in what iiianuci that policj luu? bettered the cause eff the 
Peninsula. 

During the period which elapsed betw'cen the conference^ 
ct Eilurth the actual declaration of war by -Austria, wc 
were constantly feeding oar army in Portugal with fresh sup- 
plies. Ever^ one now laiows, i^itn hotfr little attention to any 
jnacticable obj^'ct the expedition under Sir John Moore was 
Mlaniied. U is u u\cr‘' Ih idmittcd, that the army under that 
gallant comuiandcr aud ihs coacljutor, serffe into Spain to 
advance for the Jnnppse of retreating. If any one denfies tliis, 
.xUid flatters himself with tlic notion that this disastrous marcli 
aited as adivojsion, an(l gave time tO the Spaniards, —still he 
^iist allow, that the tiOiips already in Portugal, aRor the first 
J^ucccssis theio, could have held their grouhd al Ic&st as iou^ofii 
:!ic wa. ?l.ouM 1 vt :a Ceimany \ and tliar there was no necea- 
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iity fpr reinfbrciiiff thdp, except &om some vague, JOexpUcaUe 
design of undertiKing new marches across the Peninsiua*' Jn 
like manner, the subsequent reinforcements sent in March 1809, 
could only be subsen'ient to new offibnsive operations of a similar 
c^t* . They led to a march sc»mewhcre, iiO doubt it liap* 
pened, towards Madri(I,***-I)ut ending in a victory cbd a speedy 
retreat, -"-with a winter camiiaign again^ the marsh fever of 
Estremaclura* Now, take the state of the Britisli interests in 
the Peninsula at tlie close of the campai^ 1808, and compare 
them with the state in which thf?y wore after the retreat troiu 
Talavc*ra, in &^tcinber 1809, and let .the question be put. 
Whether the reinforceinonts sent to Sir John Moore, by Lisbon 
and by Corunna, and those nftonyards sent to Sir Artlnur Wel- 
lesley, amounting in the w'hole to near 30,000 men, contributed 
materially to improve our situation ? We may venture to 8s- 
icrt^ tlnit no one can entertain a doubt on this point. 

In/kctI, n we even come down to a later period, there scams 
no rea^c'ii for thinking, that the afEiirs of Spain and Portugal 
woul<l Imve been at all in a worse condition, if the enemy had, 
in the winter 1808 and 1809, pushed his forces as far as the 
wails of Cadiz, and the lines of Torres Vedras. Notliing Im 
lloen ofibeted, in the iiiter\'al, of the smi^tlcst suI>slanUaI use. Our 
brave troops Imvc several times made tlie tour of Portugal, 
gaining unprofitable laurels, sacrificing about half their num- 
bers, andv?ein'g, without the possibihtv of preventing it, the 
country which they came to protect made the scene of aniversai 
desolation. They, have made two incursions into Spaiu, if pos- 
sibleM^ll more disastrous, though signalized by brilliant victo- 
riesi^h Suppose tliat, writhout tfiose movetnunts, — without all tins 
expanse of lives, — aye, and we are not afraid to add, of money 
too,— the armies bad remaiued id tlieir lines at LisEum and Ca- 
‘diz, "from the period of thefanous convention, without any of 
the reinforcements since despatched to it ; we conceive it would 

E uafizle any calculator to' show in what respect our a&airs would 
ave been in a worse situation in those paits, than they are at 
die present ittoment and this, be it remarked, without any 

E retemec that unfoueseen disasters, or zniscitanccs of any kind, 
ave interfered with the calcuknion* On the contrary, eveiy 
dung has gone on mftujtely more prosperously, as far as fortune 
W'os coneerned, thaiii. Jllm sanguine proj^ior had a riglit to 

expect. Ther^oro, it htin vain to contend that wc should Imvf; 
starved the. cause of the Pentusulu, by reserving for bett^ pur- 
poses 'those forces which were poured into it after the approach 
ot the Austrian was ascertained, even though wo shou]^ lay 
aut of am e^thnatip oil conshleratjio 9 of the real service yvhich h 
" " ' pritdf nt 
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prudent appUicatlon of those forces in the riuht placc^ tvouH 
inevitably have rendered to the Spaniards and Foituguese* The 
charge, then, which results against the English government, 
from the transactions of the winter ajid spring 1809, is, that 
an army was sent into the Peninsula, during tlie months of $f6^ 
vember and December, which should have been reserved for 
bther porposes $ — and that, in February and March^ after the 
niter failure* of the former expedition, down to the very com- 
mencement of hostilities op the Danube, large reinforcements 
were successively sent into Portugal, which were more ioipori- 
ously dcmandwi for the service of other alh'cs. 

But the blame, unhappily, does not rest herc*~Eycn after the 
eommencement of hostilities in Germany, and at a moment 
when every thing excited us to some great effiirt in bclialf of the 
liberties of Europe, we continued preparing Uie remains of our 
force for RtiUsh o^VeAs*,-^for gn expedition not very useful, had 
it been nirccssful— and, as has since been demonslraied, in its 
nature utterly impracticable. It has been proved, by the official 
papers produced in the course of the Walchcren inquiry, that 
in March 1809, at least 15,000 men were ready at the (lispcsal 
of Government for any service, independently of the armies in 
Portugal and Sicily. Had it not been for the fatal cflects of 
the Spanish cnmp;^n, the number would have been 40,0(K>, 
ready to sail from England to any part of the Contineiit in the 
month of March, or, if required, of February j— ready, by con- 
sequence, to join the army in Sicily early in April, and, uniting 
with if, to Ituid in Italy, or remain afloat on the coasts of the 
Ailriatic, in order to profit by evetits, and aid our ally, when 
wanted, during the eaj ly i)art of yVpril, But, Jet it be supposed 
only to arrive there in May ;^he landing of an English ahpy, 
amounting to between 50 and 60.000 men (for wc had a disposc- 
able force of nearly 15,000 in Sicily), must have produced die* 
most important con^-rquences at that moment. The bare ap- 
pearance of such d force in any part of* the Adriatic, would at 
once have stopt the army of the Viceroy Euf^e, it| its progress 
to join the grand army of the enemy at Vienna ji» if any 

reader has attended to the stress which Buonaparte .laid, in 'idl 
his bulletins and proclamations, up6n die arrival of that army, 
and has iioteii the exultation which its junction produced, ^to 
him it will be unnecessary to point out hoif vas%Uie importance 
must have beep, of any diversion which sbpuid liavc prevented a 
movement so necessaiy for retrieving the nfSairs of France. The 
' rival of the Italian army took place on the 28di of May j 
s was merely the scattered light troqps of the advanced 
, Vfhich wci:e hastened oxurard^ in oraqr to keep 
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Osoop^g npirita^the thousands tirho^i the Ardidukehad defeat^ 
cd at Asperue. - The armies thcmsdives were not joined before the 
middle of June ; and an English force appearing in the Adriatic 
during any part of Mav, must needs have arrested this move- 
meut m its progress. But suppose the junction to have been 
completed ; and^ keeping in. mind die relative situatioiH of the 
two armies ah^cr the batde of Aspcrne» let us only oonridcr the 
eifect whidi an English army of abpve ^O^OOO mcn> landing in 
the rear of French^ must have produced) had it been ejected 
at puy time between the 22df of May, when they were beaten 
and diuven into the Danube, and the 4tb of July, when they a- 
and after above six weeks of inability to move, ventured once 
more to attadi: their most formidable antagoniyts. The clJfikul- 
ties of the voyage to Sicily, and thence to Trieste, may be de- 
tailed to ub ; — a similar parade may be made of the inc<,)uvepi- 
jencics, the lisks, die lnmdships-*--even the dangers — of a march 
through Styria, with our invincible fleet in our rear,— the Ty- 
rolese insurgents evciy where victorious on one flank,— the Hun- 
garian forces swanning to die Austrian standards on the other, 

• — the people every where friendly, steady, zealous, entliusiastic 
in our cause and their own, — die enemy in front, opposed al- 
ready to a force which had just overthrown him in the greatest 
battle lie ever yet gave,* AU tliis terrible rbow of liazarcls ap- 
pals us not j — nor can it weigh with dioso who what the eno 
my executes by Ins ^eat darings at a vast distance from Lis do- 
minions, witli hostile countries siurrouncllng him, widi armies 
under his command almost as various ns the trm'ps gf the Punic 
'Captain, with every additional risk 'which the worst of causes 
can accumulate upon l^is head. Nor can wo-^iersuadc ourselves 
(which God forbid we should over suffer ouraclvc? to doubt 
that England will, in any circumstances, inrkc head pg^ain«-t 
France uixm the Continent, ii* w^c are not suftered to ihiuk it 
passible for her to have thrown into llie scale cf Ikt sJly an 
army ready to assist hifti, by means of the naval siiporii»ritv, of 
.which it is to be hoped that we shall not be lbrc<*d to hole! our 
p^ce, then only, when the poss;e«‘'ion of It may be 

oTsOiqiQ re^il tp our cause. If it is as absurd souie 

parsons pretend, ^talk of*assisting Austi*!a uurin.'r dic cvmtfui 
period in question, ,hy the expedition alluded to, Iaicu may we 
at^noegive up aflthibUghtsca performing a part of any real 
Importance op tlie Clement* Our army is beautiful, but un* ^ 
pyoflt£foki,*-^HQur navy resistless and useless. 

But ivJio,are they with whose objections on .the score of prac- 
ticality 'fe are thus obliged to contend ? From what 
/-ff Wfc hfH* v£ cammy.md 

\ t r Cttkuhilaen» 
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etdailtitioQ, and decadency ? Wliencc proceed those fears, 
->>that oxtreiDRe prudence, — ^tliat unwiilingncbs to bdteve in the 
praettcability of any srhcuie lor a’bicb there u not some m'ct)- 
rate prco^etit on record f Perb^, from those who r(H'o»% 
mend an exdusfre attention to the mon^ement of our 
tdKtii!S,>^who object to aJl hiterfercnee w)th Continental policy, 
•<AVhO rely u]X}ii the &ca which separates ns frmn Europe, and 
tSm st^s which sail tmon that sea,o-who hold in abhorrence, as 
ft national dehision, afl foreign exp^tions, and every ermaiaant 
‘that is not in its nature purely defimsive ? . Or, perrhance, titis 
hmguage comes Irom the visionarjes nho, bating^ war in ab* 
stract, arc averse to every mode of conducting it whiifriAvofrea 
%hting, and killing, and wounding ; — ^who, considering battiee 
to be a (lungcrous tiling, are lor bekigat war as safely as pos- 
sible ; — nho, finding it impossikle to remain at peace, and, hav- 
ing tried every expedient to avoid hostilities, are willing to sub- 
mit to the ham necessity which the enemy imposes, but at the 
easiest rate possible, — and only to fight when absolute necissity 
compels it ? Or, finally, do those tamits about wild projects, 
and unpractk'ablc plans, proceed from the statosiuen who re- 
commend a rigid economy in the application of onr r('‘^urcc>s ; 
— ^ho, anticipating some danger ncarey home, aoukt reserve 
the strength ot the country to mcounter it p— who consider cveiy 
eiqicditioH vn»pttmd facie objectionable, and only to be justified 
by extraordinary opportunities, and the most pr«^atft proofs of 
expediency i — ^Is it in any of tiwso quarts imt the objei’tions 
in ijuc-stion originate ?•— tor in such quartm they would at least 
have some consistency. — No sttth tiling. They proceed from 
the very zealots of thefore^in system from the general advocates 
of expeditions,— from the men who have for near tv/enty years 
been cruising half the world over in* quest of knduig-pLicee 
where some army might be disembarked,— who are so enaioour- 
ed of those adventures, that they seldom consider wliethoi a de- 
scent is likely to succeed or not,— still lew whether its succciis be 
of any value ; — ^who are satisfi^, provided so nVMty thousand 
men are stowed into so many thousand tons «fit shipping, ^nd 
wholly, or in part, pnshippra anywhere beyoftd the four seas; 
— and tlien in part, nor mattci’s it in how sniafil a pn^ortiuti, 
are reshipped and rdanded in tliia countiy $— who, hi a word, 
have proved that any expedition is, in thesi' victg of the matter, 
for preferabk* at ah times to no eumeditkui ; — imd have shown 
that tlicy cure not whaf ottr troopships am doing, so >they> be 
miiy doing .vomethiug.' In shorty^-marvehous to t^,-vthia ob- 
jection, of difTiciilty in tbe.akecution,* an^uucmtain^and'ryc 
rcfeuU, is nrgecLby whd jwefevred, to tito plan'un- 

• * ' ')(|er 
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der coDsiclcratioji) and at the same time, and in excluKioit of it, 
the expeditions into i^ain, and up the Scheldt,— -the marches to* 
wards the Ebro, or Jvladrid — one cannot tell which ; and the 
attack upon Antwerp,— after full notice given to the enemy, with 
a force unfit to take it had no warning been given^* — and at ^ 
season when the common course of the seasoivs was suliicient to 
destroy the invader,' should no cticmy at all appear to resist him. 

Let it not, however, be'ima^nea, that we 'are defending the 
measures proposed, merely by a comparison with those which the 
wisdom of the Government substitift^d jn their room $ or that we 
dre blindly attached to the one line of operations* above suggest* 
ed. The reasoji for jprefcrring that plan, is indeed founds up* 
on the advantage of its bringing our force more immediately 
into contact witli that pf the enemy, and assisting more directly 
and essentiaDy the main operations of our ally ; — policy which, 
whether by sea or land, has always commanded success in pro- 
portion as it has been resolutely and consistently pursued : -'But 
in part also, the project already described has been recommended 
by the Incomeniencios to which former errors have subjected all 
our militjiiy operations,— the grand error of scattering our 
forces. Within the prescribed Emits of time, that was the on- 
ly mode of procecdina which could secure the cooperation of 
our army so unprofitably (if not worse than iinprofitably) pent 
up in Sicily,^ for the piiipose of warring widi the people, — 
sharing flic otliuni of tlic Government, witliout even securing 
its fiddity, or obtaining its gratitude, — aiirl supjmrting all its 
tlisgusting and pernicious abuses. I'he circumstance of set- 
ting free this rai'ieniidoycd and foimklablc force, w'as, of itsdf, 
a great tcmptatioil to adopt the plan of opcfatipiis in the Adri- 
atic; — and wo confess, that otrier reasons than we have yet 
heard urged, inuia be presented, before wc can admit that plan 
to be in any considerable degree exceptionable. But if it should 
be thought that the a^aiitjiges jii^t now pointed out «*nrc conn- 
terbalrtnced by the distance of the scene of action ; — and no 
doubt thfe woald, of it4»eJf, liave been a sufticient objection to 
the plan, had ft only been taken into cotttemplation after the 
first operat’ons' the Austrian war, and •especially after the 
first huccesbcs of our^'nlly i—thcn we are desirous of stating, that . 
the nortli of Oennaiiy presented a field in which hJl the dispose- 
able force of the efilpii*o Ttiight ha\e beoiboth safily and profit- 
ably em}A)y(?d,— the largest armies we could scml, 
would have proved utiwieldy eithov for transjwrt, or sustc- 
imnOe, or movement in the country, — in which the mitet mo* 
'derate armStnont tnight witlunit risk have been ventured. ' 

* Tlife' pi^ibity’ of thfe poifet nf ttttadc, or rather of feuding, 

' {fot ip all prob'ibilltj^ (hero would not have been found any 
" resfetance* 
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rebi'^tajKo) afforded llie material adx'antogc— an advantage of 
no little importfince to a country govcined by.bucli councils 
as then munngeil our affahs, — mat our rulers were not called 
upon to look very far before* them, or to trust much to their 
own sagacity, or even to their information,— but might, ^ even 
after events had taken a favourable turn, have thus thrown into 
tht balance, while it for the first time hung poised, the weight 
of English cooperation. 

impose diat all our armaments to Spain and Portugal 
had Dcen carried through, and that we were left at home 
only vith the troop'» which formed the Walchercn expcdi<«> 
tion. Early In April the actual rupture between France and 
Austria was known ; and, at that time, it is proved that we had 
above 1 5,000 men ready to cuibark for any service.— But it 
may bt said that this force was insufficient — and that events 
liad not yet justified the expectation of Austria making a better 
stand, than before, against the common enemy. In a few weeks, 
liowx'vcr, came the news of tlic Tyrolese insun'ection, at first 
completely siieces&liil— of the risings in vaiious parts of Ger- 
inajiy — oI‘ threatenings in Hollana — and of SchiH’s exploits 
in the NortJn Neveithelcss, it may be urged, the British ca- 
binet w'crc not gifted with either the sagacity which con antici- 
I ate a favourable opportunity, and prepare to profit by it— or 
with pu)iiip(iUide and energy at once to seize the moment when 
it ariived. — Theie is doubtless much truth in the renmik ; and 
wc will even finther admit, that those distinguished characters 
were, about tlio period in question, entirely occupied wntli iiw 
trigiiing and caballing against one another, and preparing to 
lake the field in a short time for the purpooe of settling their 
difteicnce«i a state of things rather inauspicious, it must bo 
allowed, for tlic bujinc-'S whiui they had undertaken, of con- 
quering Buonaparte on the Continent. Yet, they had so fair 
a w.'inang of the approaching campaign in Germany ; the spirit 
of the people all o\er that country was so speedily dedarf^d, — and 
the pause which tullowcd tlie groat victory of Asperne lasted so 
long ; tliat, even circumstancod as our rulct^s w^,. it is 6 chrcc*]y 
possible to compieliend how they should have avoided foV once 
being in time to cficct some real service to tlie common cause. 
Suppose that nothing was to be rideed,-*- that we were to waittiU 
a victory should be gained by Austria, ^that wo were to stand 
by sale beliind car sea, 2 ind let that mof^naiiioAOua power play 
fJoiio the first part of the game on which she itind staked her 
^istence still, one should think, it woudd have been easy to 
tt^Ioy the time of this* suspense in pyeparing suds 4 ffiree at 
«ght take advantage of fa^ good rate, itf was 

^ easy to prepare &r a voyagc\to the coaaii between^ho Elbe 
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and Wes»er, as fin* the ua\ig>ition of the Scheldt; mul, in poiiii 
of length and difficulty, the one voyage did not greath 
the other. If then the expedition had bodn leady to ^ail^ and 
lioA put to sea as swm iis intelligence of the battle of Aspcrne 
arrived, can any man prctc^nd tu doubt, thft the landing of 
40,000 ISnglidi tioops, the best di<>cipiinea and appointed titat 
ever sailed from olir coasts, would have opercttcu upon Ger* 
many, and upon the enemy, in a mannej^. decisive of a campuigti 
at tliat moment hanging in perfect suspduse ? £\cn if the ex 
pedition had not set sun until the time when it actually departed 
to Wakheren, that is, until the uctvs of the armistice arrived t 
greatly as tlie cliances of complete success \tould hate been les« 
sened, yet must we admit, that the unsubdued spirit stiB re- 
maining in Gennany and the Tyrol, “the anxiety of all ranks 
of the Emperor’s subjects for a rupture of the arnii^lice> — the 
iinbiokeii strength of the Hungarian dominions,— the respect- 
able force .‘•till under the Archuuhe’s command, — and the ma- 
iiitest unwillingness of llussia to take part in the contest, af- 
forded the strongest temptations to adventure our army in the 
north of Germany, instead of madly burying U in WiJehcien* 
or dashing it against tlie iron svall of Flanders* The safe re^ 
treat of the Duke of Brunswick’s corps at that very time, not to 
mention the oa*5y return of the inconsiderable convey under 
Lord Cathcart in 1805, after the fatal crmpaigii of Austcrlitr, 
, may suffice to sljiow how little risk sudi a me^isure would Iiarc 
encountered, of eximsing our forces to any sudden of severe 
disaster. There was, indeed, nothing in the north of Ger- 
many to make head against such an army as-w‘e then possessed j 
and its being joined by thousands of German soldiers immedi- 
ately on its jirriviil, is a matter of certainty rather thmi proba- 
bility, — unless, indeed, the whole order of persons was anni- 
hilated, or had clianged dieh* nature, from \vhom Schill raised 
an army in a fev^ weeks^— surrounded though he vvas by coipa 
of the enemy ,-“W'ithoiit any ostensible commission or appearaiu'e 
of power to protect his tqllQwers, — disavowed by the go\ em- 
inent he was attempting to save, — ^and labouring under every 
disadvantage from want of re<K>urccs, name, alliances —that can 
be conceived id obstruct the beginnings of sudi an entcrprizc. 

Tliat these are not merely the speculations of closet politi- 
cians, the theories, ifor instance, ol Mr Windliam^ who i$ 
known ^to have entertained the strongest opiuioiis upon this 
|)olnt,->-and who, in his inimitable speech upon the Walcheren 
inquiry, gave a general stetcpicmt of these sentiments^— wc arc 
to ahow', upim>authority whicl) is scarcely liable the 
ition of not from ahfficicntlj^ practical sources. 

During 
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During Uks course of tliat memorable inquuy-^diat inquii 7 
l^'hich hitei contributed more to fix the character of the Parlia- 
ment, * as well 88 the GovxTninent, than half a ccntuiy of 
misrule or indemnity \otes ever did betbre, certain portions of 
eorrcgpondencc vrerc nnwDlingly communicated, which, lioiv^'- 
ever dTdectivc and garbled, tended to throw considerable liglit 
irpon the subject ot the present discussion. One of these docu- 
ments contaiiLs an extract of two paragraphs of a coimniinica- 
tioii, transmitted, at the commencement of hostilities, by tlie 
Austrian government to our owd. It speaks generally of the 
cooperation of England, and we insert it entire. There is m 
date £ but we presume it was very early. 

^ 6. It is to be simpmcd tbiit the troops in Sicily, as well a > 

* tlie fleets in the MemterraneoiU arc evaituall} instructed to 
^ aid the military operations in that quarter. Whatever dis- 

* positions to this effect may be made, even yet, cannot but bo 

* of th^reafest utility. ‘ 

* 7. Inc first events of the war will be decisive os to what 
‘ may be done or hoped for in Uie ^orth of Germany. Per-- 

* haps England, with some auxiliary force of cavaliy and artil- 

* leiy, 

* It w alw^'s our wi(h, as it is our duty, to exprefb ourfrlves with 
the utmoft pomble refpeft touching the prodeedings of the Girat Coun- 
cil of the N itton. This line of condu& we are willing to *purfue, in 
Ijpite of »U the clamours excited by tbofe who, miftaking the true foun- 
^ions of Englifh liberty, too eagerly feize every oppoiiunity of bring, 
iitg the Parliamentary conftitution of the country into difreppte. We 
purfue it, too, notwithttanding the encburagement lo manifeftly aiTord^t 
ed to foch clamoiirj by the parliament itfelf not in it'i vote^ ^and 
sneafures^for we profefs not to judge of thefe— but in its unequal met- 
ing out of juSice towards fuch as attack its ^pirwUegee^ * The infinite im- 
portance of this fubje^ may perhaps excufe a ihort digreffion refpcdling it. 
The quefttomof privtlei^e lately moved in this. country, had ks origin iri 
a foohfh handbill, wherein a debating fociety, a (]poutifig club, propof. 
ed to dih.uis the conduct of a member of parliament, j^ne of the mofir 
honourable and confcientious men hving, we verilyi believe, and one the* 
haft likely to aJl amifs from any mean, fordid, or nnifter motive]^ in mov-^ 
mg that the galkry ihoutd be cleared during the Wakheren inquiry. Th<t 
Houfe of Commons having taken this filly haiidbiH into confideration^ 
in an unlucky hour was pleafed to refolve, that thij '^ropofal of difeuf- 
fing a member^a conshift, implied an in^afion 'of the privileges fecured 
by the Bill of Rights, one lection of winch provided, that no man 
Ihouldt for any opinions delivered in Parliainent, bs Qtf estiOHSU m 
AHY oTHSx COURT— or We purpoiely pafs overrfie vc9ry ftninge 
||fr£RPRETATioM of this p9it of the^Aatute, upon which tho proceed** 

in qurftion fruiidcd; beraufewe are perfeAly arsre, that the lefil 
i the 
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* lery, ni%bt soon culvanta^coa^dy contribute to the nuccc^' of 

* the operntioiia carrying on in that <}uarter, wliicli, luoroover. 
depend rtpon the greater fiicility ot* commuuieation. In the 
event of the total absence of the enemy’s troopb fiom tlio^e 

* parts, a detachment oi* this descriptioni without i;uiui!ug any 

< risk, might be sufficient in the first instaiiecs and might jmve 

* the way Ibr the successfid issue of the greatest nuliuiry cuter* 
‘ Mizes. ’ 

From tliis general statement we may infer, that some direct 
asai'^tance from En^aiid was, in Viemna at least, not viewed as 
altogether a chiinencal prcgect But Prince Stahrembejg, in a 
note to the Sccretiiry oi State, dated 18 th May, throws^ little 
more light on the subject ; and, though cmly n lew iinr^s of thi« 
paper are given, enough is disclosed to prove, that more ample 
communications had, at a considerably earlier date, taken place 
Iwtween the two courts, upon theiiortli ot‘Germajiy. * The di- 
‘ ver<«ioMs (says his Excefiency) which tlic undersigned had the 

* honour to point out to Mr Canning, and that esi>ecially which 
respects the north of Germany, would at present be of very 

< great utility to Austria | but it is essential to dctmninc upon 

^ it 

the avlvocates ot Parliameiitaij privilege (in the hutnbicd ranks of whom 
we crave leave to claim the loweit place) fay upon this point, the bet* 
tef k is foe their and bccaufe we enteitam no doubt whatever, 

that a very flioit time will ehpfe, before the refolntion juft now aHuded 
to mnft of aeccfiity be refeiaded. But we would mention, among the 
circumftances in defpite of which we ftill cling to the conftitntional 
privileges of Farhament, tlie unaccountable ftletu*e of that Body, fo juftly 
jealous of its privileges upon olheroccalJons,iii certain cafes where the cha- 
raders of fame of its members have beeri alTailed for their Parliameutary 
. condu^ in the moft unmeafured way. This 19 a fubje^ of fuch vitiil 
importance to the conftitution, and fo amply recognifed by the Par* 
lianicnt itfelf as of this defcription, that we muft be pardoued for rerur- 
ring to particulars, and ajltiding even to the names of individual. When 
Mr Voike was fligbtly fpokeo of in a handbtO, tl»e Commons of Eng* 
land were in a ftaisiei*»-*aU other buiinefs was at a ftand,*— nothing could 
he liftened to, ^until ample (stisfii^'ion had been required of thofe who 
had dared to abufe the <!iame of that highly refpeflable individual 1 and, 
aftur^he perfon who mfpflftfuUy, and even contritely, acknowledged 
faiixifeif the author of the unintentional offence, had lingered feme 
months in prifon upon that account, a motion to libefate him was nega* 
tivetl by a large mqority of the Houfe, and fupported by almoft all the 
great lawyers of all parties, ifiduding Sir Samuel Romiyy, (a name 
ev^ dear to freedom and pubUe‘,virtue},aind the Maker of the 
Whentptlier members w^re attained, how has fame Houfe of Com- 
q|ons oAed ? The ioBawing remarks were publifhed in a dmly paper**** 

but 
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^ it tvidiout Io55 of times ^ts execution should immedi* 

^ ately follow the dcteiiiiination. ^ - 

The Eoglibh govemincnt, however, had already detcrmiiiedf»- 
not sndeetT without loi^s of time, nor did the execution follow ini- 
mediately. But the \ esolution had been taken to attempt a diver- 
sion of a diflercTit kind ; wliich, had it been expounded to Prince 
Stahromber^ in answer to this communication, would probably 
have drawn from liim a repetition of Count Cobenl^selView 7 not to 
the English minister at Vienna, when he unfolded, during the 
Jast war, a project of Mr Pitfs for • rendering to our august and 

* lliithlul ally the most ellectual assibt,Micc,~by a prompt and 

* cffi‘cturl descent upon the island of Walchcrcn. * The Aus- 
trian is said to have answered, ^ *that he should lose not a mch 

* jiient in laying tin’s intelligence before the Ebipcror his mas- 
^ tor j and begged to be informed in what parts the kaid island 
‘ w^as situated.’ Indeed, tlxc same garbled extracts contain 
proofs Uiat such would still have been wic receptioii of the pro- 
ject, which Mr Pitt had tlirowm aside as useless and impructi- 
cable, and which his disciples now revived. 

The no:a extract is dated August 2d j and conlaiiis ample 

proof 

but in one devoted to the Tre^fury — about fix months after Mf Gale Joneses 
f omnntment. We give them without a comment ; willing to record the 
merely, as it is of no ordinary importance. After Rating, that the 
Houfeof Commons had agreed to an adjournment (duiing the King’s 
ilfnefs), ‘ by a gratifying and triumphant majority of 343 to 58, ’ the 
ifvriter adds~‘ Nor would the miuonty on this occafion, infignificant as 

* it is. have amounted to any thinf, beyond c^niemptWle Iftardleite 

* and Burdettite members, had, not the mifehievous Sir Erancis artfully 

* entrapped feveral members of the oppofition party to divide with him 

* upon the queflion fo very indelicately prefTcd by him upon the feelings 

* of the Houfe. ’ The report of the phyficiana is then defenbed ; and 
the writer recurs to the divifion in the Commons, where he fays--* Sit 

* F. Burdett, after fome reprehemble miiniidiousinmmtions relatiyc 

* to the fxercife of the executive tntrapf€(i Mr Whitbread nnd 

* fomc others, who, to hide a stiU greater shame, ai^ wear the fembbmee 

« of confiftency, found ihcmfelves compdted to vpic^with the mischi&ooU^ 

* JiarmeU * We arc not (contmues this elejpnt author) dlfpleafed at 

< the expedient to which the wolf Xy^tr (thefe^ords 

jn ttaliLs) ‘ has thus had rerourfe, as it ferves to In^rw How eaniemptiUe art 
« the numbers" of thofe whofe nature is debafi^ by Yhe vile views of fac*- 

* tion, and whofe unmanly ftKplings and ungenerous hearts fo/bid, as it 

* were, their Tympathy, in a cafe which, to the everlailbng honour of 

* the WMtry be it related, fo” deeply feterifta the beft fediimt awd 
iPl^th keen folicitude the fOnd bofoms oF a people, ^ duly 

* aj^precisting his virtues, provr dcfcHng ^ 

^ * that 
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poof^ thati eyjsn then,^ pftcr the {ircadfu] battle of Wagram hml 
led to the armistice of Zpaym, it wjus not yet iinpowinile for 
England to interpo.se lier powerful asatstanco/ had her vast re*- 
apurccs been directed by men capable of despising popular cla- 
mour, of looking tiirougU apparent ri.sks, or even certain cost, 
to the high value of the prize for which tliey wei*© contending — 
the deliverance of Europe. It appears from tliis e?tifact, 3\at 
the detiiils h ul been given to onr minister, of the EUiperor’s nr- 
rangeinents for concentrating and recruiting his forces ; and 
that no apprehensions vrere Uien entertainea by the Austrian 
government, of being unable to meet the enemy sigain when the 
armistice expired. Fi*oin anothoi* despatch we learn, that re- 
presentations had been made against our expedition to tlic 
Scheldt, — that ihe change of Its direction had been urged, ^ 
that ‘ a descent at the mouth of the Wescr or Elbe * ha<Y been 
rccoraineiuh'd, — and that although after we were iairly buried in 
the Scheldt, the Emperor did not wish us to lose still more time 
by a total change of system— tlien too late to be attempted ; the 
onlybeiv^fl h** thought it possible to derive from onr success 
Aii.'.i’js uasthe cndvirva aments of the French navy 

and 

* tlhit <'vtr adurned a throne. * Wc Ug iu( li of <;'ir readers a$ take any 
inivreft in the qnelb’on of Parliamentary privilege, or in obfeiving the 
condu£t of the Houfe of Commons, to compare this account of the 
views and motives of ffy-cight of its memlwrs, with the handbill of Mr 
Gale Jones, and the letter of Sir Francis Burdett, for which both were 
committed to feme months imprifonment. « 

We have in vain fcarched the Journals of the Hpufe of Commons for 
any cenfure of this publication. We have found it commented up- 
on by various periodical writers ; we have feen it in every quarter ; we 
.have heard it eviry where the topic of converfation not indeed for its 
intrinfic merits ; — not becaufe it could in any wile affe6f the dillinguiftied 
perfonages agfimll whom it^ venom was levelled,— hut from jts connexion 
with the char'nfter of parliament : and in no quarter have we been able to 
learn, tb^t this moft audacious publication excite^ for a fingle moment the 
attention of the Honourable Affcmbly againft which it was aimed. We 
are left in amazement we cannot explain thefe things. We refet hack 
tp the matter of Mr Yorfceand Mr Gale Jones ; and the more we reflet 
the mpre deeply are we plunged in difficulties and doubts. The ftraog- 
eft mifgivings come over us we are left to the molt awkward and un» 
pleafiint fufpicions ^we remain a prey to the lallies of the moft^ petu- 
lant enemies of Parl|amentaty privilege we feel ready to give in, 
ihould we be attacked by the maligners of the Honourable Houfc.— 
And why i We bad dwaya conceived that privilege was a creatui^ pf 
tbg confl&ution, ajod not a production of any party. We had iiuu>oeot- 
ly iknagioed, if a peifon ifivaded the rights of of l^ar* 

vot. XVIII. NO. 36. E e fianieflt, 
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and commerce, and the discontent arising from tlje proximity 
of the operations to the French capital. In the last or these ex- 
tracts, dated September 30th, we find the Austrian cabinet re- 
curring once more to the j)lan originally proposed, of a diver- 
sion in the north of Germany, now tliat the Widclicren expedi- 
tion had failed. Nor is a shadow of doubt left on the face of 
these documents, that a landing there was the object to which, 
from the first, all the hopes of Austria were directed. That 
tliis was the expectation of the natives, especially of the discon- 
tented in Hanover, Hesse and elsewhere, is ecjually well known. 
Movements had in fact been made by various corps of insur- 

S nts, on the appearance of two or three English vessels, and 
e landing of a tew men near Cuxliaven, upon the supposition, 
which immediately spread over the whole coUiftry, and gainecl 
additions from the sanguine hopes of those who circulated the 
jo}fiil intelligence, that the English army had at last appeared, 
and was landing, to assist in tlie deliverance of Germany. 

That the idea, then, of assisting Austria by a powerful di- 
version in the north of Germany, during the more advanced 
stage of the contest, or in the li^c^terranean and Adriatic, at 

^ 

liament, he muft expedi the vengeance of that juft and righteous Body, 
whether he might have attacked an adherent of the government, or an 
independent member. In the fimplicity of our hearts, we had thought, 
fiudying the coi.ftitution, as we fondly imagined, under its great prac- 
tical expounders, that privilege of Parliament was fomething brionging 
to the ParUamentf and not to the Ministry; that it proted^ed all per- 
fons who ferved in Parliament, and was not confined to thofe who de- 
voted themfelves to ‘the Treafury. We had vainly fancied, milled by 
the debates of |8 lo, on Mr Gale Jones and Sir Francis Burdett’s com- 
mitment,-*-milIed, too, by the fubfequent arguments in the Courts of 
King’s Bench, that privilege of Parliament was fomething recognized 
by the law,— capable of being defined and definitely underftood,— re- 
fembling a right at leaft in this, that it was ^flelTed by clafles, and not 
by individuals,-— that it belonged to all thofe for whom its, advocates 
claimed it on their own principles, and was not confined to fuch as the 
minifter of the hour mi|^t 'cepricioufly feleA for its holders. Labour- 
ing upder thefe unhappy delufions, it is not wonderful that we fhould 
have felt unable to behdve our fenfes, when we found fuch thingjf toler- 
ated or encouraged in December, as infinitely furpaffed all that had been ' 
even imputed to the sufferers of February.— And, while yet we are 
writing, new wonders crowd upon us. A government publication is 
prefented to our notice, from which it might not be very lafe, for to 
make many extrafis ; in which the moft virulent perfonal abufe is level- 
led «r the moft refpeAable members of the Legiflature ; and the patjia- 
^iQptitary conduct of each individual hoflile to the miniftry of the d| g i is 
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the commencement of it, was^ not a speculation confined to a 
few political visionaries or partymen in this country, is suffici- 
ently proved hw even the scanty specimens of the correspond- 
ence between the two courts, Hhich the British ministers have 
sufierdd to be produced. What the remainder of that corre- 
spondence may consist of,-i-whethor it is likely that it would, if 
exhibited, prove the plan in question to be chimerical,— whe- 
ther it is probable that the part suppressed contains reasons for 
withholding effectual assistance firom our ally, and justifies the 
governiuent in abstaining from those measures which its Mversa- 
rics were perpetually recommending, — arc questions which may 
be safely left to the decision of suen as have remarked the dis- 
interested conduct adopted by those men, whensoever their 
public duties clashed with the plans of their parliamcntaiy cam- 
paigns. We arc unwilling to press the discussion further in 
this direction, except to notice a very remarkable circumstance, 
which well informed persons did not hesitate to assert immedi- 
ately aflcr the unhappy issue 6i the campaign. It was said, that 
a great delay had been occasioned in coming to an arrangement 
with the court of Vienna, by the incredible orders under which 

our 

plainly and unequivocally imputed to corruption or difaffedion, without 
even the ufual ceremonies of concealing the name, or involving it in ge- 
neral rtfledions. We take the following pafTages, almoft at random, 
from a work entitled the * Edinburgh Annual Register f* publifhed 
since the Houfe of Commons furnifhed the fignal inliance laft mention- 
ed, of the impunity with which ^ part at lead of its proceedings and 
members may be attacked — ‘ Mr Whitbread rofe, as usualf to play the 

* jiari of advocate for Buonaparte^ and to levile the allies of England.’ 
After ilating the fubftance of, hib fpeech, the Historian f Europe pro- 
ceeds to fpeal^ of the * prepofterous prejudice and folly of fuch opi- 
‘ nions drawing forth a reproof from Mr Ponfonby. ’ And he then 
adds— ‘ This merited repro^ did not fit eafy upon Mr Whitbread ; 

* and when Mr Canning exprelTed an entire concurrence with the fen- 
‘ timents which Mr’ Ponfonby bad delivered, he (Mr W.) gave way 
< to one of thofe rude and virulent sallies in which his truculent dis^ 

* position occpfionally finds vent in Parliament. ’ An allufion is made 
to the pamphlet publifhed by Mr Whitbread refpe^fing Spain ; and this 
upright ''and independent flatcfman, than whom one more open and 
honeil in all hib dealings does not exift, is accufedi not of inconfiftency 
merely, or change or opinion, but of profeffing fentimeiits in which 
he was not fincere. This iirange rant then concludes as follows— < In 

this awkward and embarraifed manner, advancing vile opinions^ and 
then qualifying them ; and then again implying what he had MM 
advanced, did Mr Whitbread ftruggle through the crude consistenee 
of his difeourfe ; common sense and notorious facts feeming to occa- 

E e 2 * fion 
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our minister acted ; requiring hifii, before any stipulation should 
be entered into, to obtain reparation and atonement for the act 
of 1807, (so well known to have been compulsory on the part of 
Austria), of shutting the ports in the Adriatic arainst our ships. 
It must be allowed, that the language bold by the King’s ntbiisters 
in Parliament on the 12th of May, when the subject of the war 
was first publicly broached, tended greatly to favour this report; 
fin*, instead of expressing kindness towards Austria, and an- 
xiety, or, as might weD have beeji expected, eagerness, to re- 
new Ae relations of amity and aioperation with her, we find 
them preserving a tlistiint and cokl reserve - admitting that tlieir 
commttnications had been of a nature to repress, rather than 
encourage her exertions, — and speaking with a kuid of triumph, 
(in sticli circumstances little less than ludicrous, because it was 
in truth a triumph over our own interests) of reparation or a- 
tonement already received for the measure now referred to. 

It is in connexion wid) this point, of tlte delay occasioned by 
our mismanagement in beginning the coo^mration, that we 
touch, and oiuy to leave it most ‘willingly, upon another loj>ic 
of blame, afibrued by the appointment of the unfortunate and 

hig hly 

< fion aa little fcniples to him as the breach of a treaty, the deftru^lion 

< of a friendly ftate, a private murder, or a public maflacre. to the 
‘ CorsicaUf xvho xvas the great object of his admirafion. * {HUtory of 
Butope^ p. 303-3 05 •)~The fame tone is iifed almoft every time that 
Mr Whitbread’s name occurs; and a plain (latement of his friendly 
difpofition to the enemies of hib country is npon all occafions intro- 
duced, — ^ab if his enmity to cerif in peculate s were not at the bottom of 
the whole of this trnfh. Other fenators are treated in much the fame 
way ; but we rxtraft the above fpccimen,. from a rccolledion of what 
is reported to have paflcfl in the Houfe of Common<i itsejf when a mi- 
nifierial member incurred the difpleafure of that Affembly for a fiir lefs 
virulent attack on Mr Whitbread upon the fame grounds. In another 
place (p. 280.), a confiderable body of the Houfe is treated in the 
very fpirit of the newfpnper above quoted, and rnoft probably indeed 
by the fame hand. Speaking of Lord Folkeflone’s motion to amend 
the title of Mr Curwen’s bill, the European Hutarim fays—* This he 

< put to the vote ; and eight and twenty members voere indecorom e- 
* nough to vote with him. ’ Now« before conduding this long note, 
we muft proteft againft any idea of our regr-tting that the Parliament 
does not viilt fuch infringements of its privileges with feverity. We 
would^ underfiood only to eaprefs our amazement at the forteaiance 
With^Wiach certain liwb of contempts are treated, and our eamefi wilh 
th«f;'the fame liberty of difeuffing its proceedings may henceforword'be 
djSalt out to all. Mr G^le Jones and his bill-fticker were hntiooelit, 
feompared with this Hktcrianf vAetber we confider his lucobfationsHn 

the 
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highly meritorious person^ whof at that important crisis, was 
sent to supersede Mr Stuart^ and represent the BrifiBh govern-* 
ment at Vienna* As Mr Stuart's standing in the diidomatic 
service was much greater^ as be hod for some years resided fit 
Vienna in a high pAhe station, and, we need not add, toth 
endeared himself to me individuals of tlmt court l)y his personal 
qualities, and made himself respected among all its imtics, by his 
acknowledged talents for afiairs ;~as he most luckily was upon 
the spot, in a public capaci^, at the moment — was considered 
that his removal coula be minuted to nothing but some small 
intrigues of office, or some litde personal (ussatisfaction with 
tlie mode of his appointment, especially as the ^ntleman who 
was sent to superset him, with every merit ot bis owh, had 
only been known at Vienna in the subordinate situation of pri- 
vate secretary, and had filled that useful, but unobtrusive place^ 
at the time when Mr iStuart was secretary of legation and 
charge d’aflaires. That such things should influence the for- 
tunes of nations, is a somewhat melancholy consideration ; but, 
whatever miglit be felt on this score in the case alluded to, was 
latcd to be soon after forgotten, in the unexampled exhibition 
wliich speedily followed, — ^and held up, to an astonished world, 
the war minister and the foreign minister of this great nation 
distracting its councils by their personal differences, at a mo* 
ineiit when the destinies of Europe were so visibly suspended on 
their issue;— the other members of the cabinet taking each his 
part in tlie dispute, and assisting one of the combatants in his 
stratagems against the other, — the whole military resources of the 
coiintiy placed for months, more important than whole ages us- 
ed to be, in the hands of one whom all his colleagues consider- 
ed incapable to guide them,— mid the entire conduct of a most 
momentous war, at its 'most dreadful crisis, regulated with a 
view to the progress of those disgraceful cabinet intrigues. One 
other sight was soon after seen, which completed, the grand 
wonder* llic Parliaipent met, and debated, and inquired «- 
and did mt impeach I'-^nay, it tendered its approbation— -to 
these our rulers. 

For why should we require any further documents to explain 
the pi'cf'erenCe of die Scheldt to the Weser — the attack upon a 

£ e 3 fleet 

the daily paper or ia the annual volume* The Hoofe well confulted its 
own dignity, it may be faid, io taking no notice of hia effufipns i but, 
then, the fame coutfe would have heft befitted that dignity in the 
fpnUer cafe any apology ia required for thiir digremooi it may, 

*merbap«, be found in the circumfiance^ that the quefliou of. uqyikgo 
^Airmed a- very foeat epifode in the patUamentary dimuflioa of w ^ioo* 
from which we have digreffed^ 
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fleet in a remote harbour, connected with no lar^r measures, 
and incapwle of producing any one eartlily good, except the 
capture or destruction of that fleet— to the liberation of the north 
of Germany— the overthrow of every thing like a French 
force in that quarter— and the efFectual^uprmrt of Austria in 
the mighty struggle for her existence? What occasion is 
there ror more papers to show how it came to pass, that, with 
an armament like ours, the most important were postponed to 
the most insignifleant objects ? To what purpose suspend our 
judgment on these points, in order to see the oflicial correspond- 
ence ; detailing, on the one hand, the real benefits anticipated 
by Austria frort the effective cooperation of a British army with 
the German insurrection, and the vast atmies on the Daimhc ; 
— and parading, on the other hand, the pretences — the ialsc 
pretences — on which that assistance was refused? Have we 
not, under the hands of die ministers themselves, ample expla- ‘ 
nations of this afflicting matter ? Do we not now know, from 
their own confessions, signed by themselves, that the war mini- 
ster w^•ls considered by them as unfit to conduct so great an oper- 
ation as the Spanish campaign ? Could they then have added 
to that burthen the still greater loail of a war in Germany ? — It 
was necessary to do something ; and, for a certain time, it was 
agreed by those candid and ingenuous colleagues, to preserve 
, appearances with their unfortunate brother, and to bear with 
* his incapacity yet a while. Therefore, they suffered him to 
continue, wdiat they deemed his mismanagement of the war in 
Spain — but gave him no fresh troops to misguide there ; and 
thev thought he .might be trusted with a short and sale ex- 
pedition afier ships and dockyards, as things of that kind had 
geneially succccdc‘d, and were at any rate soon over! — When 
Oxenstiorn sent his sou to a conference of ministers, and told 
him he might go and see how little wisdom it took to goveni the 
world, hc'^poke of the folly and weakness of man at its natural 
average. Had lie sc*en it, as we have, heightened by com- 
plication with a cold-blooded contempt of every public feeling 
and even of the connaon decencies of political iite — it may be 
doubted whether In' would have suffered the youth to contami- 
nate himseH‘l)y holding communion with a class of men, to be- 
long to whicli would, in those simple times, have been held 
personally disgraceful. 

For the same rea<^ort that it was deemed safe to trust the war 
minister with an expedition to the Scheldt, it appeared quite 
proj^r to let liitti attack a few small islands in the Bay of 
— ^and stmt a little amohg the islands on the coast of 

spots were too far r^noved from the scene of the war^ 

' to 
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to render it possible that our Sicilian army should coine in ccoi* 
tact with the enemy ; and on act of possession, howe\’er useless, 
always makes some %urc in the Gazette, even if followed, as 
was the case at Ischia and Procida, by a ^>eedy abandonment. 
•In tlie mean time, the Tyrolese were left to their &te— the Ger- 
man insurrection, unsupported, gradoAlIy ^ybsided — ^e Aus- 
trian armies duiet not, single-handed, renew the conflict, — and 
France dictated another peace, for more disgraceful to Austria 
than any of the other treaties, liecausc it was coupled with an 
alliance, which, for some time at least, must suspend all con- 
nexion witlt England, and till hostility to her enemies. 

Is it demanded, in conclusion, wherefore we speak in so con- 
iident a tone of tlic results of on experiment which was not tried, 
iuid to which, indeed, nothing cqiul in magnitude has ever been 
attempted ? We make answer, first, that die Walcheren expedi- 
tion cost us twenty thousand men^ and uttcriy fiuled ; and that 
the most mihappy event of a landing on the Continent, could 
not possibly have been more disastrous. But, next, we sw, 
that our confident tone is derived, both from the fiicts already 
detailed respecting our ally, and the state of the people in Ger- 
many, of which we have already spoken at siuficient length. 
But, above all, from a firm, and, as we sincer^ believe, a 
well-funded trust, in tlie courage and discipline of fi% thou- 
^d^nglish soldiers, — a force which, wheresoever it may be 
led against an enemy, we confidently believe to be invincible, ' 
except by an extreme disproportion of numbers, — or by those 
))owers of pestilence and climate, with which no human prowess 
can contend. 


'Art. VIII. An Accmait the Kingdom Nepaidt being the 
Substance (jf Obsetvations-made during a Mission to that Coun- 
try^, in the Year 1703'. % Colonel Kirkpatrick. * Illustrated 
with a Map, and other Engravings. 4to. pp. 386. Lon- 
don, 1811. 

I * \ 


N o Englishman bad hitherto passed beyond the range of 
mountains which s^iarates tne valley of Nepaul from the 
north-eastern parts of Bengal ; when, towards the close of the 
year 1792, im opportunity was uneiqiectodly presented to the 
British Government in India, of removing uie veil which had 
i.4b<loj;ig sq>arated the two countries. The Court of Pddn, re- 
JMding certain encroachmeiits which had beat made W the 
i^oweramemt^of Neptiul upon the right8.of the Lama of Thibet, 

E e 4 ' whom 
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M^hn^n the Emperor of Chiisa hmi tor some time^ taken un* 
<ler f»is profectiou, —or, in iHher words, subjected to his yoke, 
— came to the r(H»olntion of punishing the agfpres^r ; and lor 
this pui:}io«MC detached an army, which |)a^scd uio nionnttiiaB of 
Thil)e($ penetrated nearly to Khatmatuin^ the capital of Nepaul ; 
and, in the minority of the R^ah, alarmed the Rogeney mto 
an supplication to the Biitisli Government for their interl^renee. 
That Goveinmeni now beheld, for the first time, the singubr 
spectacle of a numerous Chinese force occupying a position 
which, from the heights of Dhyboon, commands a distant 
prosj)ect of the valley of the Ganges, and of the richest of the 
East-Indta Company’s possessions. The necessity of coficiliaN 
ing the ( hiiiesc Govornmont, and of watching over our inle-- 
rcsts on the otlier side of Asia, prevented our military interfer- 
ence j but Colonel Kirkpatrick was sent as a mediator, to see if 
it wore possible, by anv diplomatic arrangements, to put an 
end to the dificrences which subsisted between the two nations. 
Tim ambassador, liowcver, aiTived too late; tlie Regency of 
Nepaul was intimidated by the danger; and conditions were 
entei'cd into with the Chinche, extremely unfavourable to the 
independence of the countiy. llie residence of Colonel Kirk- 
patrick extended only to a fow weeks ; and during a coiisider- 
ahlo part of that little time, he was confined with a fever. He 
has therdbre little to tcU ; but, whero our former information 
was so scanty, ^ that little is worth liaving. 

, No information rcspecting forcignemuntries, whctlicr abundant 
or deficient, can be coinmunicatedwitliout prints and large mar- 
gins ; but this is the afiair of tlie bookseller. If others provide 
knowledge, it is his business to amsider how it sc*lls best. Of 
the bt'ok itself wc shall fwocced to give a slioit sumniarv. 

Nepaul is one of those elevated and happy valleys that, like 
Caih{ mire, are enclosed in the gi*eat range of secondary moun- 
tains which Jbrancli out towards the south ai^d the w^est, mm the 
mgantic ridge of Himalaya^ and* the lofty regions c£ Taitary. 
On ilie eastern side, the possessions of the Qk^rkhali^ or present 

rdgning 


* There iSa pretty full accounr r>f kepaal in the second vd 
of the Asiatir Researches, eomniutiicated bv Sir John ShotC frcm the 
observatiems of a Rotnish mlssiofiary who reBidect^for several years fai 
the country, which Colonel Kiriepatrick does not seem tb* have con* 
suited. In the year 180K too,' Dr Buchanan made an expedition 
hito that sentry, of which ti is understmsd that he drew up a ^ 
fidl Hcctmnt. But this important narrative, with all the infer 
k eoPUin, the Honomabk Eatcdadia pmipany bai| 
in xtm spirit q 4 mmopoly, k^t csM^|lp«tQ thm 
3octor*b manuscript they regard as their pioj^rty | as|d do 
fit to admit the public to the knowledge of it. 
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teeing family, are bounded by Borhtan, or the country of the 
' Deb $ to the gooth-east, they touch u]x>n our districts of 
Rungamntty and Cooebbehai* $ - on the nortl^east they arc divided 
from Thibet, by the a^ine ridge in which the pa»seft of Phut* 
lak and Kooti are situated. To tlie southward, the Nepaul ter-* 
ritories are botnuled by the Purgunnahs of Durbtinr(ahf Tir/foof^ 
and Okempemm^ To the south-west is liidramjm'e of Gantck’* 
pore; adjoining to which is the tribiuary principality of Boot^ 
waL To the westward, the Nepaul borders touch on various 
parts ol’ Oudt ' ; and to the north-west are divided from various 
districts of liohikiml bv the Almofi'ah hills. To the north-west 
they arc bounded by the dominions of the Rajahs of Serinu^^ 
and Snvmov^ and by parts of ThH>et ; all of them situated ‘be- 
yond the snov>y ridge of Hmma*leh It will be seen, by run- 
ning the eye over Major RennePs map, that while the Nepaul 
territories include between their eastern and western limits no 
less a space than V2 geographical degrees, they extend only 
two degrees from north to south, and for the most part exhibit 
a slip of even less than a^egrec in breadth. 

. Khatmdntluj the capital of Nepaul, stands on the eastern 
bank of tlic Bi^hmidiy^ along which it runs for a mile# Its 
breadth is inconsiderable, nowhere ‘exceeding half a mile. Tlie 
most striking objects which it presents to the eye, are its wooden 
teni})les. The,se buiklings are not confined to the body of the 
towji, but arc scattered over its cuirirons, and particularly along 
tlic sides of a quadrangular tank or reservoir. Of the number 
of these structures, the Colonel gives us a very magnificent, 
though vogue idea, by saying, that * there are nearly as many 
‘ temples ns Jiousos, and as many idols os inhabitants. * — The 
i<lols nowever cannot be very few, if it be true, as he after- 
wards assures us, that the total number of the Nepaulese deities 
is reckoned by the well informed to be ‘ two thousand seven 
^ hundred and thirjiy-three. * Besides these, Kh^mandu con- 
tains several other tethplcs on a large scale, and constructed 
^ brick, with tv^o or throe sloping roofr, diminishing as 
they ascend, and terminating in pinnacles, which, as wdl as 
some of the superior roofs, are splendidlj^ilt, and produce 
a very picturesque and agreeable effect. Ine houses are of 
brick, and tife, witli pitsebed roofs towards (he street, llicy are 
froquently surrounded by wooden balconies, of opm carved 
work, and of a singular fiishion; the ihmt-piece, instead of 
rising perp^dicuhir^, projeedng in a sloping mrectbii towards 
aves of the root. UTiey are of two, tliroe, or fito stories, 
^^paBy of a moan appearance. The litreeta are iiarrow 
khy. Kh^4nd&, with its d^adant um&n $nA 
jxuiy contain about 32,000 houses j but the totm itself^ if ten 

people 
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people be alloMred to an house (which Colonel Kirkpatridc tfaiuhs 
rotl^r a low computation), lie does not believe contains mon 
than 50,^000 persons. 1 be next anost considerable towns, aN 
Pain, and Bhatgoiig, and KhiHipoor s the reduction of which 
last place cost the Ghootkhali so much trouble^ that, in resent 
ment of the rosistanco made by the inliafadtants, he cut a9 
the inen’s» notes. This horrid act of barbarity took place dtti^ 
ing the n^sidence oi‘ the Kondsli missionary already aUuded to ; 
and Colonel Kirkpatrick, at die distance of 25^ years, was 
painfully renundod of it, by observing, that a great profMH> 
tioii of the people appointed to transport their baggage across 
the hills were deprivtd of their noses. To perpetuate the me- 
mory of this glorious exploit, the clement sovereign ordered 
the name of the place to be dialled to NaskaCapoor ; which 
signifies, it seems, * the town of men without noses* ’ 

The most northerly part of Nepaul scarcely fyes in an higher 

E arallel of latitude than 27 ^CTees and a halt : Yet, this val* 
y enjoys (in certain respects) mo climate of some of the south-* 
ern parts of Europe. The top% of tlm surrounding mountains 
are sprinkled with snow for several days togetlicr during win- 
ter } and it sometimes hills in the valley below : An hoar frost 
commonly covers the ground in that season ; but though the 
cold is occasionally, for three or fpur months, severe enough to 
freesfie the pools and tanks of standing water, yet the rivers are 
never frozen. Nepaul seems to be indebted ibr its favourable 
climate entirely to its great elevation $ for, tliough lying in 
the vicinity ot a region burieil in eternal snow, its tempera- 
ture is little aiiceted by that circumstance^; since, brides 
the sliolter it derives from the inteijaccnt mountains, it is af- 
firmed, that a north, or himmakk wind, never bloWs in this 
volley, except now and tlien in transient gusts. The he^[ht of 
No|>aul above tlie level of tiie sea, as indicated by the barome-' 
ter, cannot be less than 4000 fret ; and yet the themcmetec, 
during die stay of Colonel Kirkpatridc, was once at 87 demes* 
A little after sunrise, it commonly stood between 50 ana 54 f 
never lower than 47 : and at nine in the evening, fluctuated 
from 62 to 66. The mean t^perature from the^ 17th to the 
25th inclusive, was 67 degrees. The seasons of Nepaul are 
pretty nearly the same with tb<>se of Upper Hindostan. The 
rain commences a litde earlier, *and sets in from the south-east 

S uarter : it Is usually very copious, and ends towards the mid- 
le of October* Their rivers are at this seasem^ very sulgect to 
overflow their banks. 

In describing the cUmate of N«^ul, we must not ccinniipi 
oiwielvos to the ; a few hours’ journey enables its inhah^ 
saifk to pass out of it at pleasure, by ascending the sides of tha. 

mountains^ 
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mountains, through a consi 4 erafale Hiarietjr of tomperotare ; and 
in tliree or four days, they may exchange (by moving from 
VToakote to Khenoo) the heat of Bengal for the cold of Hussia. 
It k not improbable that a short residence in Nepaul would* in 
all disorders proceeding from relaxation, piove quHe as effectual 
as a voyage to Eurc^e 5 and the patient would enjoy the in- 
estimable udvanlagc of pix)ceeding iroin one climate*to another, 
till he had found niat which was best suited to his case. There 
are few cases, jicrhaps, that would make it necessary for an 
invalid to seek an higher climate in winter^ than that of tlie 
valley of Chitlon^^ or in summer a more elastic air than that 
which he would breathe on the summit of Chandraghin — a sum- 
mit whose spontaneous productions are the raspberry, the mul- 
berry, the walnut and the {leach; and where it is probable 
the fruits and esculent vegetables of England might easi]^ be 
cultivatal. TJie salubrity of the mm*e elevated summits is a- 
buiidantly proved by the looks of the inhabitants. The. fever 
called the is confined to the lowest vallies : but this is not 
the case \vith regard to the guttural tumours known in Ilin- 
dostiin by tlic mime of and in Nepaul by that of 

ganooy 211 •’ wliich appears to be the 6«irne with the goitre of (he 
Alf>s, 1 licse gottrny in Nepaul, are believed by many of the 
inhabitants to aJi ci!k*t of imagiiuition in their pregnant 
wojhon, wlio are conbtantly cxposixl to the disgusting siglit of 
the protuberant pouches of monkies, witli which tne sacred 
grove of Clorja-sirrc swarms, and which it would be an act of 
the greatest iinj)iety to dislodge. 

It M 2is formerly a prevalent idea among the people ot* 
Hindcstan*, tluit Nepaul contained gold mines. It is now pret- 
ty clear, Ifowever, thftf (except the small quantity sifted out of 
the soikIs of certain rivulets wliich pass through, iiiitliout ris- 
ing in the Nepaul territories) the latter produce not a gi*ain of 
grid* Bur, '^though Nepaul has no gold mines, it produces al- 
most every othor metal. The iron of Nepaul is admirable. In 
jCOppelr, they have been undersold by the Europeans 3 so that 
metal l^und, and smelted in England, and transported across 
half the habitable globe, is sold at a rupee per seer ; while the 
Ni^aul copper, found contiguous to the very market, cannot 
Ixs afforded at a less price than a rupee and a lialf j^er seer. 
The houses in Nepaul are universally built df brick ; because 
the use of stone (diaugli every where to be procured within 
easy distance) woiiki be intolerably expensive in a couiHiy not 
hl|y ting either of wheel ettrringes or of conveyance ^bv water. 
Hme, notwifostandiiig die great identy arfd variety of stpnes, 
fMapted la the purposes of building, which are to 
in uiis country, among which are some kinds both eff marble 

and 
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and jospory the sight of a stone edifice or structure of any 
kind, is more iincommon in Nepaul than in BeiigaL There 
is said to be a very considerable mass of rock crystal near 
GhoorkkU; and limestone, as well as slate, seems to abound 
everywhere. There are, however, no lime-kilns in this toun^ 
try; the cement commonly employed being mud, which the 
natives pretend answers, in their moist climate, better than lime 
mortar. 

Tlie cattle of Nepaul, generally speaking, do not seem much 
superior to those j:ommoiily met with in Bcmgal and the Upper 
provinces. The honey is excellent j not so ihe cabbages or 

t eas, the oiily vegetables which the ambassadors met with^ and 
oth of which they represent to be of the very woi^t kind. A- 
mong the productions of this luxuriant soil, are to be reckoned 
the iooralj a species of ynm, and the ktomla^ a kind of wild 
asparagus. 1 nose ibrni a considerable part of the subsistence 
of the poorer sort of inhabitants. 

‘File inhabitants consist principally of the two superior classes 
of Hindoos, and of a race called the Newars, who are probably 
of Tartar or Chinese origin. Tlie former ol* these (who coji’pose 
the army of the state, and engross' all situations of tru‘i,, wheUicr 
civil or military) are found dispersed pmmiscuously throughout 
the country. TTie Newars are confiiieu almost entirely to the val- 
ley of Nepaul proper. The Dhetmars and Mhanircs are the hus- 
bandmen and fisliers of the western district ; and the Bhootias oc- 
capy (generally speaking) such parts of the Kucha as are included 
in the Nepaul territories. The Bhanras are a sort of separatists 
from the Bhootias: tliey arc supposed to amount to about 
5000. They shave their heads, like the Bhootias ; olfserve many 
of* the religious rites, as well as civil customs, of rfiese idola- 
ters, — ^in a dialect of whose language tliey are said to preserve 
their sacred writings. To tlie eastward, some districts of Ne- 
paul are inliabited by tril)es, of which little more is known 
than die name. ' The Newars are divided into several castes, or 
orders, most of which seem to have derived their origin, like 
thc^ among the more ancient Hindoos, from a primitive clas- 
sification, according to trades and occui>ations. The total pen 
pulation is estimated at about half a million. 

As Nepaid has boon ruled for many centuries past by Rajoi- 
poot prin^ ; ^nd as tlic various classes of Himloos appear at 
aH perioos to have composed n great pai*t of its populudon, we 
are morally prepared to find a general resemblance in man** 
ners and customs between this pait of its inhaintaiits and tJho 
kindred sects c^blished In the adjacent coiuttries. The t 
tinctions, however, wMch separate them, whether hi polfft ' 
of manners, customs, or dress, arc so liu^ Oa to be scarcely 

discernible ; 
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discerjiibjte ; and are infinitely s!if]^iter than might have been 
expected, wlien it is considers that Nepaui is me on^ Hin^ 
dbo country tliat has, never been disturbed by any Mussul- 
man power. Between the Newars, indeed, and iho Hindoo in- 
habitants of Nepaiil, diere subsist very essential dificrences $ all 
of them abundantly proving that they are an insulated race of 
men, whose origin is not to be traced to any of tlxe nations im- 
mediately surrounding them. They are a peaceable, industri- 
ous, and even ingenious people i much attached to the super- 
stition they profess, and tolerably well reconciled to tlie chains 
of their Ghoorkali conquerors, although tlicse have not conde- 
scended to conciliate them by die means which their former 
conquerors adopted ; who, among other compliances with the 
usages of the Newen Sj made no scruple of fi 4 ding on the flesh 
of buffaloes. Hie courage of this i*ace is spoken of very sli^t- 
ingly by die PurbuHics^ or Hindoo nioniitaineers ; and they are 
very rarely employed in thc nnnics of the empire, llieir occu- 
pations are agriemture, arts and tnaiiufectiires. Their modes 
pf husbandry prove them to be capable of great labour ; the 
burdens which they carry, show that diey possess great corpo^ 
ral strength ; while many of their mechanic^ operations evince 
that they are well skilled in the useful arts. They are, in ge- 
neral, ot middle size, w ith broail shoulders and chests ; very 
stout limbs ; round, and rather flat, faces ; small eyes ; low, 
and somewhat sprciuling, noses ; and open und cheerful coun- 
tenances. Many of the women at Bhatgong have a florid tint 
upon tfieir cheeks : For the most part, however, their com- 
plexion, like diat of the men, is between a sallow and a cop- 
per colour. It is remai'kablc enough that fhe Nnvar women 
(like those among the Nairs) may have os many husbands as 
they please, being at liberty to divorce them continually on die 
slightest pretences. . Hie popular rehgion of Nepaui differs in 
nothing from the Hmduim cstablisheci in Bengal, .except in so 
far the secluded nature of the country may liave tended to 
preserve it in a state of greater purity. 

. The government of N^aul, like that of all Asiatic govern- 
ments, 19 despotic. Tbe thouira is the prime minister of tbe Ra- 
jah, to ivhom he is invariably akin. . He transacts the business of 
die country ; and, lilcc other prime ministers nearer home, with- 
out forgetting himself $ fer besides his jaghires, he has ei^t annas 
on every kaith or rice plantation dirpi^out the countiy. These 
kailAc arc again fleeced by the four Kdjees^ or k>rds of tbe treasury, 
Oit Ac rate of one rupee per kaith. Next come the Sirdars^ ffc 
comman^rs ; and diey take two nanhs per ArniifA >Two 
, mOre are paid to the Khm^ars^ .or secretaries^ Hie IlMipcrdm- 
has l^e care of the Rich’s jewels and wardrobe. To ttese, as 
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the principal dSicers of tlie Ncpaul goveiilincnty are t6 be added, 
the Tichsdlif or suiperintendant of the mint j the Dkurma^Udhi-* 
hihavy or chief jndgo, — ^an officer who reminds us of our bwn 
Lord Chancellor, — ^fbr his dhurma^dkmi^ or fees, are said to be 
very ^eat. The law in Nepaiil, or the administration of* it, is 
so inmlFercnt, that Bchadur Shdi is said at one time to have 
entertained the project of applying to our Government for a 
code of laws, with a view to me lx?tter regulation of the country. 

The trade of Ncpaul is by no means so extensive as it inight 
soon become under proper regulations. Some of the restraints 
by which it was shackled have been removed, by the treaty coh- 
cluded with the Company in 1792 ; but it still languishes under 
several very impolitic restrictions ; originating partly in the jjea^ 
lousy, partly in the ignorance of the Nepatd Government ; mit 
attributable also in a great degree to the monopolies which cer- 
tain Uhits^ or mercantile Gossairsy have long l>een in possession 
of, and which they labour to preserve by every corrupt and in- 
sidious mean in their power. In short, the injury done to the 
commerce of Nepaul, by these mercantile gossairs, and their mo- 
nopoly, is precisely the same as that which is done to the com- 
merce of our settlements in the East, by the mercantile gossairs 
of our own country to whom we have granted a monopoly. If 
It were not for this sjiecies of obstacle, there is reason to believe 
that an extensive trade might be carried on betwetn Thibet and 
tlie Company’s dominions, by way of Nepaul, highly beneficial 
both to tlie CJovernim'iU of the latter, and the commercial inte- 
rests of England. The expbits of Nepaul arc, elephants, ele- 
phants’ teetii, rice, timber, hides, ginger, terra japonica, tur- 
meric, wm, honey, re.sin, fruit, pepper, spices, ghee, hiinp oil 
and cotton. The duties on the Company’s trade to Bengal, are 
regulated by the treaty beforc-mentionect. The duties on arti- 
cles passing between Iniibet and Nepaul are enormous. 1 he 
Company import into Nepaul, woollen goods, chintzes, shaw'ls, 
raw silk, gold and silver lace, carpets,%utleiy, cloves, sandal 
wood, aJlum, quicksilver, dyeing woods, tin, zinck, lead, soap, 
tobacco, coral, &c. &c. &r. 

The NetmrSy who are almost the only artisans, appear to l>e 
acquainted with most of the handicraft occupations of tlicir 
Bebar neighbours. Of cloths, however, they (iibricate only a 
coarse kind. They work very well in iron, copper and brass, 
and ore particularly ingenioiis ht carpentry f though it is remark- 
able they never use a saw, but divide their wood, of whatever 
size, by the chisel and iriallct. They export to the southwa)rd 
som 9 of their bra:Sen utentUs % and their cutlery is by i>o means 
cx|i|||bmptible. They gild extreihely well,— can cast bells pf a 
liurg^ size, ~make paper, -^distil spirits, and prepare fermented 

liquors. 
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liquors. The silver brought into Nepaul bv way of Thibet, 
must be l;»rou£ht to the mint, as no silver is allowed to pa^s into 
Hjndostan. In exchange tor his silver, tlie merchant receives 
rupees, and loses fi-om 10 to 12 per cent, by the transaction ^ 
4 per cent, on account of coinage, and 8 pcr^cent. from alloy. 
Golil has usually been a monopok in the hands of Government, 
who oblige the traders to sell at tiie mint at a very reduced rale. 
The Government is supposed to be rich. Of uie strength of 
their army, Colonel Kirkpatrick knows very little ; though he 
•onsiders their artillery to be contemptible. 'JThe irregular 
troc^ ^re armed with matchlocks, bows and arrows. The re* 
gulars arc clotlied somewhat in the slovenly manner of the Pur-^ 
pmmh Sepoys formerly in the Company’s service ; with this 
difforence, that the soldiers have no unilbrm dress, — some ap-» 
pearing in blue, some in green coatri. They are all armed with 
muskets, and some with muskets fit for service. The regular 
force consists at present of from 50 to 60 companies, each con- 
taining 140 firelocks. Tliese Nepaul regulars neither march nor 
carry Uieir anus in a style any thing superior to that of the rab- 
ble ordinarily dignifietl with the title of Sepoys, in the service of 
the Hindustan po^\ers ; nor does their discipline appear to be 
. more strict j aa any soldier, upon any disgust lie may experience, 
conceives himself at lull liberty to quit his corps. 

* They are, however,^ says Colonel Kirkpatrick, * brave, and 
capable of sustaining great hardships, as Was abundantly manifested 
in the return of the Ifepaul army from Diggercheh, or Teshoo 
Loomboo, in the year 1790, when, incumbered with the spoils of 
that city, they were induced by various considerations, though the 
winter was considerably advanced, to take the Khartah and Huttea 
route, instead of the ordinary one by Koote, at the latter of which 
passes, the commanders, it jseems, were aware they should find it 
impracticable to elude the examination of the officers stationed there, 
in order to take an account of the booty they had acquired. he 
perils to which they were exposed on this ocrasion, were* of a kind 
which it would be little imagined in Europe an Eastern army was 
eidier capable of supporting, or liable to encounter on the very boi^ 
ders, as it were, of Bengal. In short, it is an unquestionable fact, 
that in crossing that ridge of mountains which stretches in a south- 
east direction from the vicinity of Koote to the country of the Lim- 
boons and of the Dewa Durmah, it was irith the utmost difficulty 
and danger that they penetrated through the snow, with which their 
track was coveted to a depth that proved fatal, in several instances, 
in die slightest false step. They were in this dreadful situation for 
five or six days, during which they were obliged to pass the night 
on the bate snow, after hardening it fof that purpose as well as they 
could, though their labour was sontetimes scarcely over, yrheu a 
fresh fall would nearly bury them. The I6s$ of the army m this re- . 

freat. 
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treat) which was coodneted by DamoCdtiv PaurUi uhI^Scdi Shah, is 
said to have amounted to upwards of 3000* men, great swshers of 
whom appear to have been frozen to death* The remedyv so com- 
mon ami so effectual in the northern parts* of lEorope and America, 
in frost-bitten cases, was nnfoitunately unksosvn to dtese ^eo^e, 
who, Cp our mentioning it to them, lamenjed bitterly that they had 
not been acquainted with it at this period, when manv of their com- 
pantops were daily obliged to be abandoned in this wretched CQndi- 
tioA, while others deemed themselves happy to escape with thp loss 
of their <ingeis and toes. ’ p. 3l5-3l(). “ •** » * 

Tlio Ptiiiditfa of Nopaiil are nbt inferior to their br^thr^n m 
sach branches of scionre as are cultivated in Hihdpstai). ^Aa- 
trononiy, and its et il cuiiconiitant, judieiat astrology,' 
be thtir firvent stihciies. There is, pci haps, no placf m 
whcie a scardt after antient and valuable Sansetft 
in os cry dejiartmcnt -of learning, would lie more spcpessj^l tnaft 
m the vnihy of Ncpaiil, and poiticuloi^y at Se- 

nates of the Ghomkalt territorj*., Colom>l Kir]f^ai;^p]|; (|piote$ 
an instntice of a ‘■ingle private library, anioiniting (becking to 
Kis|nfi)rniation) to l.^, 000 volumes. The SaWrit^Vonsider- 
ably cultivated by the Nepaul Pundits : there arc, bq^ides, dght 
Tcrnacular Ituigtiages spoke in the dominions of t^t kingdom. 

Besides his own immediate, estates, diere is hai'dly any div|- 
doii of the Ghomlali conquests In which did prince has pot afa- 
pnqiriated a greater or smaller share pf the lands to hims^. 
&me of these estates ore cultivated by husbandmen, with whom 
he equally divides the produce ; others arc managed by agents 
of his own, and tilled by the neighbouring husbandmen, who 
are obliged to dedicate a certniri number of days in the year to 
hie acrviTO ; and others arc formed out. Prom thgse of the first 
description, he draws almost all the supplies for Ae consump- 
tion of hU kitchen, 'and the otltcr departments of ihq I}dgsehold. 
l^iha estates (rarely given but to Brahmins) ar4. rent frep, 
jfoleablc and luacdimry, tliongh liable tolbe ewtu^p. 

crjmcs. It musi: be obsciVed, that though, sri &ak ii^j tne 

flovercign has no claim on the proprietor of such JtuSSU for 

more than bis prayers, yet die latter occasKlnall^ cds^ 
ders it os prudent to propitiate his prince by ittblfo ^UmtiQkllal 
‘ofl^ings, ITiis h pstrticularly neiiet^aiT ^ the aetesdPP df a 
, Tlie So 6 fta-J>l 7 ihb service is copj^hokl, reUpdiM^on 
, of every ilnah, — a tcnnrii veiy fovodroUCTO o- 
'nine Ai:W! 9 r^and'BMkmds^( 6 e^ of and 

„ ^ arc cultivated by the poor, at a tax propoiiwonole to 

£ 0 uumbor of ploi^.and.i^j^ Jn,J(he 

ads, the proprietor diviefos ybe mo^ij qquaBy wUb thetCuMi'' 
jtiator, who is, tuniji at ^ ^e char^ of ex- 

\ . cf^pted. 
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c^tedl Hanv of the Kailh lahds yield Uiree harvests ; one of 
lice, one of wheat, and one of an excellent vegetable called Thri^ 
The sugar cane is cultivated a ^ood deal in the Kailh lands. 
In tlie jjenci-ality of kaidts, seed is reckoned to yield from tweu^ 
ty*lo dnrty fold,— a fertility hot mudi exceeding diat of thebc^t 
arable land in this 'island. The plough is scaredy known among 
the Newars ; it being only of late that a few of those occupying 
the lands abont,TAa^i/u^e have been prevailed upon to employ 
fliis instrument of tiling, their prejudice against the use pf 
which would seem to orminata in the exiraordipary reverence 
they entertain for the bulfock j since, thouj^h they hare no scriH 

E le with r^drd to the biifiSdo, Uiey deem it the highest .sacm 
►ge to approach even the imafje of' the former aniniil, except 
in a posture of adoration ; insomuch, that a malicious pcnoii^ 
wishing to suspend the agricultural oiierations of his neighbour^ 
ivQuld be sure to effect his pui-pose, bv placing a stone or wood- 
en sign of a cow in the mid^t of his neld. Tlie expenses of the 
military part of the establishment are for the most part dKcharg'^ 
cd by assignments of land $ though, in some instances, the 
diet receives his pay either from the treasury or the granary. 

Such is the account wliicli the present piiblicdtion affbnh U3 
of Ncpaul. Scanty, indeed ; but, from the cleffclcney of our 
information respecting tnat countr}% w^rth giving. The poli-» 
tical situation of Nepaul is curious. Subdued it must be in re- 
ality, as it is at' present bv name. The question is, by whom 
will it be subdued ? If it falls under our dominion, the upuai 
tontine is an ambassador, a treacherous treaty, a subsicHarv 
force, a motion in Parliament by Mr Creevy, prmusion for Di- 
rectors’ sons ill the ceded country, and the customary appa-t 
ratus of Methodist preachers. If this is not its fate, it must be- 
comq ft, great tea-board— be vexed by iighr mandarins, and suc- 
cumb to "the laws of the illustrious Fum-^. Unhappy countiy, 
that must fell by tlie aggression of an Kmperor,— or perish by 

the Roman ambition of the Chair, and Deputy .Chair ! 

» 

— — . ■ >■■■■ ^1 ■ ■ ■.-.■■■ 

A^T.IX. Remarks OH several Pa7 is ofTurlceij, Pari I. 

> iiaek, or some Account of ihe Antiettt and Modern State of 
as (Atained m the Years 1801, 1803. By William 
IIaiidit6n) F. A. S. Accoin]>anied wiA* Etchinj^ from ori-^ 
piftil Drawings taken on the 5^t, by the kte Charles Hayes, 
i>f the lloyiil Engineers. London: Printed for T. Payne, 
&c. 1800. 

Qince the age of Herodottts to the present time, no conntiy 
^ seems to nave attracted the attention of strangers so power- 
fally os £^ypt. It is not only in the graB^eur, the namberV 
. rot. xvHi. A'f>. SC. F f thft. 
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<hc‘Vfiikty, aucl tbe nnU<iuity of Egyptian monuments, b^t in 
theii' pccuiiaiily, that the traveller finds matter for curious and? 
interesting f^)cculaii4)n» The ancient inhabitants of the coun- 
try appear to have bt'cn a ])eople ^ho lived for thein«jehcs, aiut 
by tlicmsehos; ^ho OTved littie to their intcfcoursc uitli,s1iau- 
ners ; and who drew tlicir means of improvement entirely from 
Uieir own resources. AVhether we look to their sacred or their 
civil institutions ; — to tlie remnants \^llich announce tfieir pro- 
gie^s ill the ait& or to the testimonies wliich the Greek and 
Roman wrileis lia\c left us of their proficiency in the sciences, 
wc meet perpetually with tiaccs of a peculiar and oiiginal cba<« 
rut ter. 

That the ant rent Egj'ptians had made considerable advan- 
ces ill thescientts, and paiticularly In Geometiy, Astronomj/ 
and Mctluiiiits, is indubitable j and that many of their notions 
concerning the divine nature were both just and sublime, will 
fy} fom'd to be equally true. In the midst of all this, however^ 
we meet with Hates, at least as conspicuous, of the grossest ig- 
Tioraiice, bigotiy, and dtpiuM'ty. (hi one side of the picture, 
we behold m(’n upable of elevating their minds to the contem-^ 
platHUi of the first, eternal, mid immaterial principle, — of cal- 
cuuiHiig witli iirecidon, through the lapse of ages, the motion j 
of llie'cei..'‘iMl bodies, — and of enacting »vi»e and *^alutaiy law*H, 
ol which rh( ndluenco extended from the monarcli to llie pea- 
On the otinv side of this same picture, tve see the light* 
oC Religion ob^cuud by the dm-kest clouds of Superstition, — 
the tail lUi,c (if Science covered l)y the veil of Mysterj",— and 
Uu? dinijJ^s of 11 barbaious Fanaticism alive to no feeling of 
shame, and to no’ sense of moral obligation. 

It we tmn Uj cwiiiiJne their p-^o/yress in the arts, we shall pro- 
bull]} be sui prised to find, that the Egyptians, w^io knew so much, 
^hollldyet have knowu so little. Wlitn we consider the stupendous 
nioiiumeuts of their laTxiurs, w’e can scarcely doubt, that they felt 
.lUd nspiml to the i^ublluie > but of the ]3cautiful, they secut to 
have had >scaic( Iv any idea. In Painting and in Sculpture, their 
taste seems at 11 times to have been very low ana imperfocU 
'Jlie forms which tliey represented are often deficient, rude sfSi 
upfinislicd. ITicrc "indecnl, almost universally, ,a Rind of* 
hUffhess bv whkh we recognise the productions pf the tfgypt^ 
ailislj., who appear pever to have remarked the lieauty of -the 
oulhne, nor the graces jof its elegant and encQe^ varie-^ 
lies. Rut vvhfle v^c admit qnd stale these defects, we sliouHTeet 
It cUificuit to coutemplale, without emotions of awe^an^ curio- 
-ply, ihe remain^ which still attest the departed gtmdepr ot^ a 
powerful aiKL*'cie^tific peppJe, of the comipencemeiit of whose 
n thore 19 no remembrance/ aiid of tlie 'bogmnJfig of 

whos^ 
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whose empire there is no record. We receive then with 
sure, and without being very fobtidious as to itb literary meritsii 
or any^ account which can add to the stork of our know- 
ledge concerning the state of ancient Egjpt ; \%hilc its modern 
' state ought, inrleed, to be interesting to every Briton, who re- 
members, that in bringin^nr it to what it is, so much glory has 
been won and Jo'^t by Kiigland. 

T]he book which wt have now to examine is a book of tra- 
vels ; and the remarks of its author on tlie aiu*»ent and ir';dc*iii 
state of the country which he visited, are eonse<|uently deliver- 
ed as they happened to be ‘suggested by circrmst^tnccs, and 
vrith fully os iiiucli carelessness and want of method .lo beloiirs 
to this kind of writing. For the convenience both ol’our read- 
ers and of ourselves, we shaD first follow Mr Hamilton as an 
antiquaiinn, and afterwards .consider his cbservations on tlie 
present state of Fgypt. 

1. On the ith of October 1801, Mr HomPton, accrmipanied 
by Captain Leake and Lieutenant Hayes, quitted Caiio, wntli 
the intention, if it were found practicable, of visiting Upper 
Egyjit, and even of advancing into Nubia. The state of tlie 
country, however, compc'lled tlie travellers to abandon their 
('nterprize, after they hail reached E^Soua77y and liatl explorf>(l 
the interesting remains in its neighbomhood. 

The first excursion which they made from Cairo, was for the 
purpose of examining the Bnhhr Jusufj tlie most important of 
the Egyptian canals ^ and likewise in order to ascertain the ex- 
istence of that body of water, which D'An\ille has callcni the 
Batheny and which he conjectured to be the lake Motrin. Mr 
Hamilton seems to think, that there is no such ^tificial bason 
iLs that namrd the Bathen by D'Anville ; bht he believes, that 
the Snhkr Jusi^f was the canal by which, according to Herodo- 
tus, the waters of the river were carried into the lake Maris^ 
now called the Birket M^Cariin. 

Mr Hamilton, like others who have visited the same region, 
was attracted 1^ the fiime of the island of Bhihe^ of which the 
ruins hate been so justly celebrated. In exmoining the remains, 
bow^ver^ of the great temple, his most san^ine expectations 
were exceeded ; and lie found, that the mimU jn^esc^Uia Jatnam 
vm ykt more inapplicable to this, than to the other monuments 
of wtmdcr-bcaring Egypt. After having given a clear and ann 
pie detail of the remyius of this superb (dmee, our aiulior ob- 
serves, that * great ingenuity and labour have lietn employed 
‘ to ^sfigure its sculptures : This, ’ continues Mr Hamilton, 

‘ is to be attributed to the Zeal of the early Christian , pcilutps 
* in great to the politics of the Iconccksls, wlxo e;isuied 
. - ‘ F f 9 ‘ ' *0 
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^ to thcmsekes tb^ favour of the Grecian court, by a mrsccn^ 

‘ tioix of the Heathens, and by a punctual obedience tathe or- 
*■ dors iftBued from Consitantinople for the destruction of Heattfbn 
‘ m well as Christian i.nafrcs. ' We mean not to defend Uic 
melancholy phrtnzy ol the barbarous Iconoclasts, whosa ravages * 
have impaired, or dcst^yed, so many of the finest monuments 
of human art ; but wc think it very likely, in the case before 
us, tliat the Mahometan and Christian zealots may fairly shoi^ 
{between thorn tlic disgrace of having laboured td disfigure^ these 
antient and elaborate sculptures* 

Ml Hamilton proccedt'd to visit the islands of Bfgg^ and 
pkantiup. fn the latter foriucily stood the temple of 
whom he call we think improjierly, the son of Isis and Cfeiris* 

cr Ku>'itcru A,ul^t xxi 

Isuk el 0\ii .) 

In the neighbourhood of Hs-Stmm, Mr H. found a small 
lomplt, Tvhieh Pocockc imagined to have been tlie-oncc celebrat- 
ed observatory of Syane. ‘ Widi a view of asceittdning the 

* fact, (says our autW), wc employed for several days mlcea 

* or sixteen men and boys in clearing it, in th« hopes qF ' dis- 

* covering the well, at the bottom of which, at the summer 
*■ solstice, the sun's disk was reflected entire. Wc had not, 

* however, time to come to die pavement, and, therefore, have 

* only facifltated the labours of any other travellm: wlio may in- 
** dul^c the some hopes. We found, indeed^ a small round 
*• stopper within the inner chamber, which may have belonged 
** to me hole or well to which Strabo alludes. ’ Hiis stoty of 
diO is CQftatply a Iktle cmbarrdsving. It seems difficnlt to 
conceive, thatv such a tiadition could nave been handed down 


ftotn a^ to age, witboot some foundation. If it had net been 
a fad, m what way should it hav^been thought of at flUr It is 
ovidsaat frwb las own words, that Strabo beneved i^ltc to have 
been within tlie tropic. But it appears firoOi the CMtiflatioDS of 
Nonet, that this coidd not been the case ^irp^ly ^600 
^rs before the dme of Strabo. This ,antbor, mereflhrd,* Innst 
have believed the actual mtisteUce of the &ct on ^ faith Of an 
ancient tradidec: , Strabo, }. kvii. The questioh fa tVlliSerad 
yiet ntorb perfdddng the vemaiikB of Hfir Hamil- 
ton. * Cntil the time vrhen Bnlce travejlad In it Ws 

* generally supposed that Es‘’Sgua» was the but 

^ first dboovered the eetOTj abd thdttori predee dbdtftrat 

* dons of Nouet have since j^ved, that instead bf being in 

* ^e ladtudb 23” 28' os &oce it> it fa in 24>” H' $" i thua 
It making a difibrence df nearly ^ty minutes. The latecf’ as- 
^tMbftomep, however, admUs that Syene ivaa &nnerfy under' thb 

tn^ie. 
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* tropic, and calculates that Uiis might have been the rase 9400 

* years ago ; the date he g^ves, from his other observations, to 

* the time when a»>lronomy most flourisheil among the i2j?vp- 

‘ tians.,’ We cannot J el;*, then, being a little pnn/’Ie'! aitli 
this stpxy of the tvdl at to v’hich, however, there could 

be no reason for not attaching credit, if it did nt t irteifcrc with 
the testimonies on whtdt onr cbronologcrs have built tlicir sys- 
tems. 

Of the temples of Edjim Mr Hamilton has given a very (Iot 
tailed account ; but we were rather'surwiaed, that an ii^ptiap 
antiquarian should have told us, fliat the ScRrahteus, or bci.tjc, 

* is said to have been typical of the sun, bccanst* it changes its 
‘ appearance and place of abode every six months, or bu'auso 

* it IS wonderfully productive. * Our ignorance of nut .11 ai his- 
tory prei'cnts os from being able to ascertain, whether the 
-beetle change its appearance erevy six months, or not ; but we 
suppose that if it docs «o, it com*”, also in the cour*'' of ii.^es to 
fellow the retrograde motion of -the fixed stai-s, for, without 
that sympathetic metamorphosis, it might have led it-* astrono- 
mical adorers into considerable errors. The explanation ox this 
symbol, given by Clemens AlexaiidrinHs, thongii evidently tlmt 
of a miui who was repeating what he did not understand, ap- 
pears to us more satisfactory than Mr Hamilton’s. At the tame 
time, the explnn.stioii of Clemens seems to prove, Uiat the ll!- 
gyptians had a pretty clear notion of the solar sysUan ; but as 
the moderns arrog ite the merit of dll ()iscuvcrics on tint) sub- 
ject to themselves, we thitilc it better to say no more about it. 

The dc'Ciiption cX EUnthias forms a very-interesting artuk; ip 
this volume. ‘ About 1200 feet to tho <sputh-south-wist of 
‘ the town (nays Mr Hamilton) are tiie sqiulchres of tho anr 

* debt inhabitants. These -are excavated from a rugged inau^r 

* Jilted hill of the common sandstone of tlic counfry. To tlie 
' Largest of the sepulchres there ^0 Commonly attached anti- 
‘ chambers or grottoes, the walls of w’hich we covered w itli 

* paindi^ still uni^ured, except where tliey have bveu do- 

* str^CiC^by the mischievous disposUiob of the inhabitants in 

* ^e 4 iicm%’. * *Mr Hamilton then {wocdcds to give a detailed 
a^cctjldt^rthc psintuigs which- he.- foidid on thcwirlis ofjhe 

aqqlafgest of tlb»e sepulchrof grottxies. He differs in .swne 
pai^iml^^^oni' 'Costae, who has described the s^mc moou- 
duM '^lumc of the Egyptian ‘Becade. 
j^amikon spedfcs lirith admimtioti t>f the great of 

fit' L 4 tapatn; tuid -from "'die 'ehgfaviim of it,, publishtd 
in E^S&lptfon de FEgypte^ bow lying bcferc ye are 
ixot iitclibed to accuse him of etta^Tottom He a 

■ * -9 4 vetv 
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very remote antiqtdty to the sculptures j and, aa fiir as we are 
enabled to jitd^o by the aid of llie splendid work just mention- 
fd, we are pi rfeclly incliiu*cl to ajrree with him. Of the signs 
of the zodiac r<‘pres(*nted on the cicling, we shall have occaidqn 
to speak more fully, when vre come to consider those of. Den- 
dera. 

Mr Hamilton obscrv’cs, that it is not probable tliat Latopolis 
was the ancient name of A'.vwe, both beeause it is evidently a 
Greek nppoJlation, and because the worship of animals was a 
fiuprrsfition intiodiiced at a late period into Kfjy|Trt:. We believe 
our author is right in stating, that Strabo is the only ancient 
author, who mention:) that the Latojiohtaas adored the fish 
called Lahi^s but, if wc do not forget, the Lotus^ or Lepidotus^ 
we'i a^s(K*iatcd with the fish OTunpirhus in the sign of Pii^cvs. 
Hv '^hal name the Egyptians called the ImIus we shall not pre- 
tend to decide. 

uijIos north of Esne, at a place called Z>e 2 r, Mr Ha^ 
milton tbund the remains of a small tenjplc, w hich he fwiys seem 
to mark the site of 4ij)hrodit(hpolis^ Here, adds he, is another 
zodiac similar to that of Esne. Wc arc^ induced to think, that 
^•mr author is wTong in supposing this temple to have belonged 
o Aphroditopolh^ which ihc ancient Kgj^pjians must have call- 
ed tlic city of /s/5, Mr Haniihon tell- us, that Osiris Ammon 
is the most con.>pionous among the deities (h'lineatcd on the 
walls of this temple. Now Strabo spys, Mila Mspptp 
JSdAtf mi h t)i Auitm, xmi t« r« Ocn^iipi i«g«v I Ha a 

AiWj &c. We should tlicrelbre suppose, that the temple 
at yjt'7r is that of which Strabo speaks. 

Pocockc thought* that he had found the remains of the tomb of 
Os^nndiahi mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, among the ruins 
of^^ebes. Mr Hamilton commences his description of those 
ruins with a protest against the authenticity ana general accu- 
racy of the Sicilian antiquary's nan'ative. It w'ould be veiy 
diihcult for ftixy person, wno has not been on the spot, to judge 
belwwn Diodonis and Mr Hamilton^ but when the latter men- 
tions two colossal statues, buried in the ground to the chest, and 
hi ill meabiiriiig i!iore than tw’cnty feet to tJie top of their mitres, 
w^e may easily supjmsc the fonn and appenranceof the whole 
place to have been considerably alterc'd, even within the last 
!^000 years. In all events, there is no reason to suppose that 
the Mfden (probably tlie gilded) circle of cubits, answer** 
ing to the days of the yc er, and placed on the tomb, was a fic- 
tion. DicKlonis says, that it was carried awny by Cambysos* 
Tliis anecdote, if it be true, and we sec no reason to ckmbt its 
having some Ibunvlatiou b. fact^ is oJie cf Uic most curious in 
' « the 
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annals of anliquity. It proves^ that the Ef^ptians were ' 
acquainted mih the solar year fi'om a very remote period of 
time. 

^ We shaH not attempt to follow Mr Hamilton through the 
lohff hut inftere^’ng ileboription which he has ghen of 'I'hcbes 
anci of its neigblmurhoqd. The next place of importance 
which he visited was the site of the anciefit Ttntjfra^ now called 
Ueffdet^a, In the greaft temple tliere^ which appt'ars in htivx-^ 
been repaired almat the reign of I'rberius, he tound tlic two 
zodiacs, which have been copied by Denon. About the anti- 
4J}uity of these 7X)diacs, w'c find onrsekes compelli'd to dWer from 
l\lr I-himiltoiii who seems to diink that dicy were constructed 
onk 1 800 years ago. * 

It docs not iqipear to us that Mr Hamilton would gain nuicl^i 
even if he could lyrove tliat fAe temjtle itself vfVis built at that pc^ 
ri(xl. 11)0 zodiacs, >ve should conclude, nnist in that Case hafve 
been copied from others of a niuch more aucicni date. Mr Ha- 
milton himself states that tliey must have been constructed, when 
the sun, at the summer solstice, was about AVV parts ol the sjgu 
of Cancel' removed from that of LeOy that is, it had left Lc^ 
about 400 jears. Now, though it be.perfcctly ti’ue^ that astio- 
noniers have been accustomed, ever since the days <A I lippof- 
•chus, to s|ieuk of the l^craal Etpunox,'ancl the Summer Sol* 
f»tice, as nnswmng to the first degree's of Anes and Cancer ; yet 
the tact is, that the equinoctial and solsti^kil colines, at the Ur 
bovomciitioned seasons, arc now in the lirst degrees of Ptsen 
anti GiminL TJie tropics of Cancel' ami Capiicoin are now 
really becuiiie the tropics of Gemini and Sagittarius. If, there* 
tore, we find a 4;oilivic, from which it appears that the Sun was 
400 yeajs fre^m Leo^ at the period of its coiistruction, we muf?t 
reckon from the Inst clrgjtx'e t)f Taurui^ to aibout Uic 2 Hh or SjbtU 
ticijreeof Cjuici. llie equinoxes recede asigniu tbout 5^1. IQ 
years} and con-cquintly, since the sun, at the summer ‘Solstice, 

*}s now m the first degree of Gemini y and was about the 21th 
of Cancel' when these zodiacs of Deiidcra w^ere constructed, 
they cannot be relerrcd to a much later period than 3800 years 
ogo. 

The sftoJiac of 'Rsne is unqueslionably much more aix'iont than 
those of Dcndera^ but here, again, Mr Hamilton’s scruples seem 
to have induced him to adojk a strange mode of calculation. 
He admits, that Leo is hiYc placed as the last of the ascending 
«igiis; and yet he assigns so late a date to lltc z:odiflc as 3200 
vears. He had first ai^linitted, that its antiijuity was not less 
than 4500 years; but, probablv alarmed at his own cakulation, 
ie piocmb as follows. ‘ This difBcuJtv ’ (wh\ is u a diili- 

r f t* cuky?) 





culty ?) ‘ is,^ hpwet^j ej>iiMderabljr diroiaiilied, by suppiosing, 
* that u sphinx which precedes, and h nioi'c cons|?icuoae thim 
^ Fngo at the head pf the descending ^gns, is intended to am^ 
Mply^ that the Sun was already in JLeo at th£ summer solstice* * 
The engravitm of this zodiac, as it is represented in 
scription de VSgyptej is now before us. We believe the Spkinje 
to l>o the symbol of the Sun at the summer sc^tice, precisely 
the point where the last degr^ of Leo meets the first df^ec of 
FiVgo. The head of a wonmn joined to the body of a lion* 
seems to justify tlfis explanation of the symbol. We should 
then place the sun at the summer solstice lien this zodiac was 
jcon&tructcd, pretty nearly where he now is at the autumnal e- 
quinox. 

But even allowing to Mv Hamilton, (what we think the zodiac 
itself plainly contradict<i, sipce L^ is there clearly represented 
ns the la«:t of the ascending signs), that tlue summer solstice cor- 
respond^^^ with tlic mulcile of Leo w^hen tlm zodiac was con- 
hlitxctcdy wc can by no means allow that wc ought to assign to 
jl< the antiquity of 3200 years. Ucqmitxic de prirUems^ 
flays BaiUy, n^a pit repondre au dei niee degre dit Taurcau qiw 
•sers 4f600 am nvant Jesu$ C/itist. It is then about 64 1 1 yeais 
Mnce the vernal equinox an&wcied to the last degree of Taunts; 
*«nd consco^ucntly, the same period must have elapsed since the 
v^immer solstice answered to the last degree of Leo. Mr Ila- 
Trjllton would fix the date of tlic zodiac, when the summer sol- 
^^tice cohe^onded with the middle of Leo. TJie solstice, in iv- 
4!cdinghalf a sign, from the 30th degree of Leo to the IT/tl., 
;woula take about 107,> years. According, then, to Mr Ha- 
jniltou s own statement, that this zodiac was constructed, when 
the sun, at the summer solstice, was iu the lUMldJe ot Lto^ \ve 


must ussigit an antiquity to it of more ^han 5300 years. 

With most other writers, Mr Hamilton cpiisuierb the pyra- 
mids to have been sepulchral monuments. Conccuimg the 
Sphinx, he tello us nothing new. 

canUot leave Mr liamihun’s account of the antiquities of 
Ef&Tpt,^ w itkout giving him the praise which is due to a modest 
Una knsiblc obbei ver. <Hjs book will be iouiid an excellent sup* 
'plcment to t|^e more clabdraie^and costly work of Dcanm. llis 
style is in general simple and unaffected; and, tlieroioic, loses 
Codling, jin our opinion, wheu compared uith that of some of 
|}uj‘tra\e]lers who liave gone before liim. \Ve^^me<»t occasion- 
hlly;; ihdeed, with some slovenly expressions, and with \ariou^ 
^no^ot tbcpic'-s, which ought to have been con cc ted. Ot 
tlic l4t<^r clos?, there is pne yvEich irequently leciirs. W e liavr 
5 ‘ ^ • ' iK 



thejlTY^sTan for the j9f*eccs$iori of'thc equinoxes i^epeated in 
Tarious (dftces. - *^ •"^* ** ' ^ 

IL It would be difficult, we think, for tny pcrsfjn who loves 
the cause of humanity, or who fbek for'^ the honour and cha* 
Tactec of the British nation, to rend without nnotion die a(y 
count which Mr Hamilton rfvos of tlic state I^gypt in 1801 
|ind 1802. The brilKant ttdiibvements of the Kngnsh, both by 
kefi and land, had idled the inhabitants of the country with 
admiration of our skill and' of our valour in the field; and the 
high rqontation which w’O bore for good faith, as welj as our 
real or pretended zeal in the cause j>f justice anS liborty, at* 
tracted towards us die gn atcr portion of the mixed and perse-, 
cuted population of Egypt. Our gallant soldiers were liailed, 
not only as heroes who bntl vanquished the Warlike and veteraii 
legions of France, but as the loftorers of their rights to saa mv 
pressed and divicKl people. We had landed, it is true, as the 
rnemtes of the French, end as tho allies of the Turks ; but we 
allarcd Copis, Arabs, and Manialukes, to follow our standards 
by presents, and perhaps yet more by promises. ® .Soon after 

* ll'e first Micccssoa of the English army, ’ says Mr Hamilton, 

* very carncsl invitation*? were sent to Moiirud Bey, to induce 

* him to join dio Phn^^sh troops. These were seconded by 

* proieiscs on our part to ensure to the Maina]iik(*H, as die re* 

* ward of their e iertions, an ample indemnification for their 

* lo'*PCs, in the finl restitution cf their property, pow'cr and in^ 
‘ fiuc'iico in the country. Confiding in English veracity, which 

* was piweibial tliroughout the Levant, they consented ; quit- 

* tho Said, of whicli they were in full postession j joined die 

* En::jli*h army ; and, by the acknowl^gment of all, were 

* higWj' iiiGtrunK'iital in the event of the campaign, by faci» 
‘ litating the supply of provisions to the English camp, and 
‘ by impeding the saiilc to the enemy. ^ Two occasions are 
staled by this author, when we iniglit, and when dierefore wA 
should, have rewarded the Mammukes, and havh realized our 
own promi8e«. Those occasions wci'c neglected : And Mr Ha- 
millon thus proceids— ^ Having sown the seeds of indecision, 

* we have reaped the Imiwest at* disgrace and loss. Our cha^ 

* racier in the country, high os it once stootl, and high it 

* still coimi>arativ:ly continues, is fallen far below ivbat it would 

* have beem, bad wv oven provided for our own advaptage in 

* securing the tranquillity of our friends. In the month of 

* February 1802, die Miiinalukes quitted Gizeh, — determined, 
‘ as vre would not piotcct ihem, to do what they could to pro» 

* feet thoin«elvcrt ; and while wc p’'ofrsswl publicly to acknow* 
^ llie I'lr.'hb a, the only irdenendent sovereigns of JJgypt, 

‘ the 
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* Jlie sprrr*t f^iipjilk^ of aims and nnimnnition, believed to be 
’^,sent to the Mamalnlvos, gave to ihoir enemies a pretext of 

* accusing ns of duplicity. ’ 

Such i% tlie slatcnicnt of a gentleman, who cannot be consi- 
derei! quite in tlie light of a conm^ou traveller. Mr HantiltoJb 
at thi« periwl, private socretiiry to the Karl of Elgin, his 
Majesty's ainbaissador at CoiistantiuDjde. Hk means of inform 
matiou may theretbre be supjjoscd to have been die best.-—, 
lie distinctly Mates, that wliile the ICsigl*sli general was endear, 
vouring to ct»nc to a po-»itive agreement with the Vizir and the 
Captain PasW on the subject of the lleys, who implicitly coiw 
sented to the general'^ proposal, the Vizir ini})ri 8 otied all the 
lleys at C'jiiro; and the Cajitain PAska caused some of the 
principal iMujnaluke Iciulci's to be treaduTously imirdered at 
Alexaiiilria, ahuoM in siglu of tlie English camp., The resent- 
ment show’ll by the Knglisli general, on tliis occasion, was sure- 
}3’ honourable to his feelings : But w hat must be oiir own — what 
jriuht be the fei'lings of })osterity-- when U is recollected, that 
our army was w’itlidniwii from h^ypt Ix'fore our Government 
had mavlc ixny kind of provision tor the Ihture siifoty of tlie 
Mainalukcs ? . ‘ I'he secret sujiplics of arms and ammunition,*’ 
Sii\s Mr Ihiiidlitoii, ‘ beh’eved to lx* sent to the Manialukcs, 

^ gave to tlieir enemies a pretext lor accusing us of duplicity. 

If wo are not mislaken, Mr Hamilton is now sitautcci some- 
where in one of die puWic offices, which may account for the 
circiuuspcctioii and delicacy of this language: For he doubt- 
less remembers that Lord Liverpool, aiul the Lord Hawkes- 
biiry— lus cch*braled for his negotiations as for his campaigns in 
France — are one and tlu* same I.ord. Was it no more flian a 
pretext ? We acknowltKlgcd the Turks to be die lawlul sove- 
reigns of tlie countiy 5 and, by doing, so, we obtained their 
consent Ao laixi in Egypt, The I'urfe considered the Mama- 
liikes as traitors. We not only promised to restore die Mama- 
iukes to all their rights, but we secretly supplied them with arms 
and animunitioii $ and that, too, when the French were already 
expelled from the country. Again.st whom, then, but against 
tlie Turks, did wc iuriiish the iniplcineiits of war, when we 
supplied ’tfio Mamalukcs with arms and mnniunition The 
})i:xite#*8ed allies of the 1 urks, wc secretly provided their mortal., 
onemies with the im*aiis of uverdirowing tJieir powder in Eg}'))!. . 
Wasdt, then, a mere pritcxi, or was it a just cause for jea- 
iou'y, w^bich wc gave upon this «K:casion 19 die 'J'lirks ? And 
i^^cre U;iose iufidels right t»r wrong, upon this occasion, when ^ 
d>oy accused us so loudly oi' duplicity ? 

, r>iiS if our conduct w.re, at b . (*quivocal towiirdhu, t,h^i 

Turks 
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Turks» wliat’ was k towards the Maxnalukes? We found 
them in possession of the Said. We lured them by promises 
to join our armies; and they contribuU»d most essentially 
to^ our success. We assured diem, that we slumld com])el 
lh*e reinstate them in all their possessions and pri- 

vileges. We secretly furnished them with arms and am- 
munition ; and thus, while we exatqierated the Turks against 
those whom we proU'Ctcd, wc encouraged the Maiualukos to 
resist tlie oppresJon of iluir former tyrants. The Mama- 
lukes, always tbrinid<ible to the Turks, became doubly so, 
when tae victorious English became their advocates, not at 
a distance, but upon the plains of Egypt. Ihe English Go- 
von linen t had biif to have said the worn ; and the standard of 
the Sultan flouted for the last lime 011 the banks ol' the Nile. 
Deep, tlicn, was the impren^sion which the promises of the Eng- 
lish made on the minds both of the Turks and the Maiiiulukcs. 
The former saw, that T thev wci’e realized, Egypt would be- 
come the province of Eiigliuul, rather than of Turkey ; and the 
latter, tlioagli elated by hope, were v/cll aware, that, for the 
future, tluy must be dependent on the excTtioiis of their new 
protectors, against tlie augmenti'd animosity of dieir ancient 
masters. 

M luit, flicn, were the consequences i Tlie Beys, trusting 
to the cHieacy of our protection, put themselves into the power 
of the 1 urks. • Some of them w'crc imprisoned, and others 
were murdered. We obtained the release of the former, and 
the honourable interment of the latter. We did more, if fame 
speak truly ; — we publicly called the Captain Pasha an atheist, 
a liar, and an assassin. But what did Ilassan care for that f 
The Mamalukes, seeing that tlie Englisli would no longer 
protect them, retired to Upper Egypt ; and, abandoning all 
their hopes, their former possessions, their rights, and their 
privileges, coiiseptcA to receive a barren ridge of rocks above 
the Cataracts, in exchange for all that they had lost, and for all 
that, according to* the promises of the English, they were to 
obtain. 

The English government then made remonstrances to the 
Porte ; but the English anny had quitted Egjpt, and the Turk- 
ish minit-iers smilcti at our unavailing complaints. The Turks 
and Mamalukes were at length left to settle their own dificrences. 
For eiglit } .'ars they carrial on a sanguinary and atrocious war-» 
faro, victory at lengili declared in favour of the 1 urks j and 
the greater part of tne Beys and Mamalukes consentf’d once 
more to triis't themselves to the perilous protection of a Turkish 
The catas^frophe which has ensued is homble. * W(> 
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have been make' an extanuit froih a letter vrittea 

ftbm <]!aiiro bn tbe 6tli March Ifli^ by a; near relative^ to a 
noble Lord iu diia country^ which tells k in terms cquoBy con* 
CISC fl^d 'emphatic* 

* Liiit Friday^ Marcli Ist^ ’ says due honourable writer, * the 
Pfl^y^mth equal perfidy aiid barbarity, put in execution a 
^^Ihea^re'^ wlifch, it seems, he had for some time meditated. 
^'■He'taused aU the Beys ia be massacred; nor did he stop here, 

* but actually ordered a general mmsacre of eoery Mcmialulce that 
caM befiKini^ eidier ^ki or out of the city. The massacre 

^ went on for fohr days inXairo, and in the villages around.*-r 

* race, the name,- tlic very dress is proscribed* * 

Now, layi*"g aside all the vulgar elements of regard to Im* 
inanity ancl national honour, where, we may ask, was our poll-- 
rtjf and cur regard 'to national interests^ when we allowed these 
unhapvjy Maittolukes to he thus abandoned to their late ? Is it 
really bebeved, that France has lost sight of Egypt? More 
than a century ego, the gvosii Leibnitz tirew up g memoir, in 
which he pointed out to the rainisterj of Louis XIV. the advan* 
tagea that would result to tile French from the acquisition of tliot 
eoiiDtry. Do vm think, that the eagle-eye of the Corsican is 
shut to those advantages ? We ha\'e, we believe, but one copy 
of the Description de VR*iypit in this country. That copy is 
only a J^tirt of the splendid work wliich is carrying on under the 
patronage of Napoleon ; and one copy of that part would coi,*^ 
150/. in London. Dees Bonaparte make this niugiihiccnt dib- 
play of the state of Egypt frojn nothing but from his love of li- 
lofature ? 4&uspcct, we oonfesS| that he has far other mo^ 
tives. 

Widiout lookitig, however, o tlio ulterior views of tlie French 
Oovenunenl, Kt us co7:sider for a moment what have been, 
Vrhat aie, and what will be, the consequences of our conduct 
loWards tlie Maniaiukes. English veracity Vas oncxyprqverbial 
among the Turks, the Greeks, the Arabs, and the E^gyptians ; 
but, by trusting to English ‘veracity, t}ic Mmnalukes have bceu 
eut off from existence. * Tlicir lace^ their name, their very 
‘ jfiress is proscribed. ' We ibund them powerful ; wc promised 
to them more then they could hope ; we encouraged their pre- 
tensions ; wc fanned the fiamc of hafred between tlirm and the 
Turks; wc secretly supplied them with the means of resisting 
«)ur nominal allies; w^e saw them iinprisOiiKl and butchered ; wc 
scolded like* angry women ; and then wc left them to their fate ; 

vengeance which* tl;o preceding events might have en- 
abled us to anticijiate ; and whi'^h, if we could not avert, we 
should never have provc4:ed. 

T!>f 
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^ Ttie nlolbsacre of the Mamalukes* during the^bcgiiining of tho 
month pr March, has scarcely attracted the attention of the 
EnghsV journalists. Busied with the turmoils of faction, and 
habituated to acts of Tiolencc by the poliay of their rulers, the 
people seem to have lost their ontient feeBhgs for t^ir own dig- 
nity, and for the character *of their country. In the days of 
Chatham, not to ^ further back, hew would it have been heard, 
’if the people of England liad been told, that a race had been 
proscribea, which Imd been protected them t Nay, that 
that race might yet have been powerful and fioui-ishiug, had i^ 
never fouglit in the cause of England,— ^had the English never 
promised any thing,— or, having promised something, ttad per- 
formed any thing f Perhaps the answer is, that the same frel • 
ings would have been exeked, which a disdos^ure of our cam- 
m Denmark produced. 

We are weD aware, that our regrets may now appear una- 
vailing ; but trust that the expression of thorn may not be 
^uitc without utility. Our object is, to protest against any at- 
tempts to induce the inhabitants of a country to tolte up ajpms 
5n our cause, unless we are pretty sure of being able to guaran- 
tee theili from the consequences. No partial or momentaiy ad- 
vantage ought to induce us to hold forth expcctati<^iH which wc 
cannot realize, or to encourage resistance, to which we have no*: 
the means of giving cilcctual support. It is no light thing to 
commit a whole population with its govemkuent ; and such ui- 
terfcrcncc, unless we be pretty certain of the issue, is inibch>(’\ • 
oub in proportion to the corruption and tyranny of tlm govern • 
ment. The goodness of the cause is, in such eases, rather an 
aggravation, than an apology, for those who are not the princi- 
jvxhy but the instigators of unweighed insurrections ^ ibv the re • 
vengc of a despot will always be more bloody and merciless, the 
more his oppressions have justified the resistance he has oirei 
come. We hope, therefore, that this example, remote and 
disregarded as it is, may lie a warning to us,, not' too hastily tsa 
excite the inhabitants of other countries to fruitless revolt, citbei 
by ^cerctly furtiibhing them with arms and ammunition, or by 
making engagements with them, which we may have neither thie 
inclination nor the power to fulfil. 


Ahi^ 
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Art. X. Pmern qf the Controversy resjpecting the Hi^h Ptice 
of Bullim. 

A short Investigation of the aUegrd sttppvfnous Issue of Bank^ 
Nof%avdlJi unfavourable Stafe^(f £orei}rn Exchanges.* 8vo. 
London, 18U. 


The Theory of Money ; or a Practical Inquiry into the present 
State (f the Circulating Medium. 8vo* 1811. 


Defence of Abstract Currencies ; in Reply to the BuHion Report^ 
and Mr Iluskissmu 


A Plain Statement of the Bullion Question. By Davis Giddy, 

Esq. M. R 

The Expedienry and Practicability of the Resumption of Cask 

Payments by the Bank oj England. By J. L. Tavers. 

•^HOUOH we did not quite agree with the Chancellor of tJie 
^ Exchequer, in liiinking that the quet^tion respecting the 
dqtreciatio!! of our currency was set at rest by the decision of 
the House of Commons on the report of the Bullion Commit- 
tee ; yet, as so much had been written and said 'on the subject 
at that time, and so little apparently digested, we tliought it 
right to give our readers some respite ; and this respite we should 
pcAaps nave been inclined to continue till towards the opening 
of the next session of Parliament, if the subject had not been 
brought again under discussion sooner than was expected, and 
under oircUmstances calculated to make* a considerable impres* 
sion on the public mind. 

The House of Commons had, on the 13lh of May 1811, 
declared in a resolution, that the promissory notes of the Bank 
of England had hitherto been, and were at that time, held, in 
public estimation, to be ecmivaleiit to the legal coin of the re- 
'alm, and generally accepted as such in all pecuniary transactional^ 
to which such coin -was legally applicable ; — ^yct, in so short a 
time as six. or seven weeks, the Ministers iound it necessary 
to interfere in support of this equivalency, not only by tlie 
most indecent clamour, but by the most toilnidablc legal ob- 
stacles; while, at the same time, the measures whicii they 
|>roposed 4 and carried, avowedly in consequence of tliC deci- 
sion of the Judges in the case of De Yonge, clearly and iine- 
quivucally evinced, that the fact stated in the resolution above 

alluded 
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:illiul(?d to, had been occasioned entirely by the Luuhtble wnwil- 
lingrie-js of Britidi subject‘d to violate wliat they conceiv^'d to bo 
tile law; and tliat tho^c \\ho had voted for it were (ouscioii'c, 
that, soon as this leir wa.s removed, the public cstiinaiion 
\Voiild.be as different as possible from tliat which hud been as- 
serted. 

When the last poor p!oa of those who had ninintaincd that 
a one pound Rank note and a shilling wiTe equivalent to a gui- 
nea, was thus obvioii*^!y i\\\d practically cbiitnidicted ; — wficn, 
jiccording to their oivn public acknowledgments, nothing but a 
law of a smilar nature to one whifdi might doclaie a shilling 
equivalent to a guinea, cfuild any longer maintain tlk' etjuiva- 
luicv, in public estimation, of BauL notes, and the l(*gal (*oiii 
of the realm ; it iniglu h«\e been eKpocted, that whatever dif- 
li rence of opinion niiglit prevail as to the incas.itres necessary to 
be tidoplcd in conscq'ience of a d^pieuaLed currency, tliort'* 
n)ul(l be none res])ccting the lact <if tlic dejircciaiion itself- 
\et, strange to say, this fact has b^‘Pii sthl gravely denied, both* 
in and out of Pui liainent ; and before we proceed fuUher, ii 
«;eeins lo be iKcis^ary, eua in ilu'- lafo stuge of the discussion, 
to define what wo mean, mm' v>Ji it w (onceive oOght always to 
be nuant, by a (kpi^'ciatiHl piper cuns'iicy. 

All the paper cuiiencie- th *f wc have e\iv seen or heard of, 
are cither promissory notes tf> pay on demand (*trlain coins of 
a known weight* and lineness, wlfKli ai'c nicntiont‘d upon the 
face of them j or they are intended to represent, and, on thi ir 
first isouc, generally clo represent, the value of such coins in all 
the exchanges of coimnoilities tor which they may Hc*rve aa a 
nicdiuin. A Kussian note of 100 roubles, oi: a Swedish note ol 
100 rixdollars, is intciuled to pass in exchange at the same value 
as 100 silver roubles, or .100 silver rixilollars, to purchase the 
same cjiuxntity of coiiimodities, and, of course, the same quan- 
tity of silver bullion ; and the moment it ceases to do so, it 
clearly and iinquestiDiiably depiccjatccL A comparison with the 
coin, or the bullion \nlue of tlie exan, which the note proK*sses 
to represent, is the oiily comi#anson to be miulc in such a case i 
and when the paper currencies of Russia, Sweden and Austria, 
■would no longer exchange at par with the coins which they pro- 
fessed to represent, or purchase the quantity of bullion contain- 
ed in those coins, we believe it never entered into the i‘onccp- 
tioii of a continental merchant to institute an elaboratcr inquiry 
into the bullion prices of conmioditic's, before he ventured to 
pronounce sucli paper dqireciated. In lliis view of what we 
conceive ought to be understood, and lias hitlioito, w'e^ believe, 
been aJmofct universally understood by a deprccir-ted paper cur- 
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rcDcy% the question respecting tlie actual depreciation of our 
own pirpenev is jubt as clcMirly determined as the feet, that the 
market price of gold purchased in Bank of England notes is 
4L 14<s., instead of 3/. 17s. lO^d. per ounce. 

What is it, then, that can be meant by those who still conti- 
nue to maintain the undepreciated state of our paper circula- 
tbil ? They can only mean, and this indeed they profess to 
xneonf that in the separation which they acknowlec^e to have 
taken place between gold and paper, it is the gold alone that has 
varied ; it is the standard with which we compare the paper that 
h'is changed, — ^not the paper itself. According to what we have 
just stated, and we believe correctly, to be the proper criterion 
of a depreciated paper currency, the variations which may t^e 
place in the real price of bullion form quite a separate question ; 
and v/hen we condder the immense mass of the precious metak 
existing in the commercial world, and the small proportion which 
the annual supplies bear to this mass, a variation of 17 * per 
cent, during the last three years seems certainly incredible. 

But, improbable as sudi a change is, and utterly inconsist- 
ent with the actual phenomena, as wc shall presently show ; let 
u 5 for a moment suiipose it to have happened. Would such a 
change, we would ask, justify us in stparating ourselves at once 
from the rest of the comricrcial world In rehitioii tor our mea- 
sure of value, and resorting to an imaginary standard, which 
310 foreign nations could acknowledge, and which might be sub- 
ject, not only to all the vaiiitions which can be supposed to* 
take place in gold, but to otliers btyond comparison more sud- 
tlcn and more extensive ? It has always been considered as a 
most desirable thing, that nations should passess as many of the 
bamo scales of measurement possible. Unfortunately, the 
measures of length, of capacitj, of superficial extent, are but 
seldom the same in difrerciit countries 5 but, what is of more im- 
portance in the commercial intercourse of society, all civilized 
nations have happily agreed in tlie selection of the precious me- 
tals as their measure ot value. And yet, on account of a sup- 
posed, though very improbable change, in the value of these 
metals at present, we propose, at once, to preclude our$c4vei^ 
fiom the advantage which we have hitherto onjoycvl, of posses- 
sing a measure ol value common to other nations, and to dc- 
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* According to the testimony of Mr AtKon* Asher Goldsmid, 

i Bullion Report, p. 55.), the priteof foreign gold ia bars, and of 
'ortugal gold in coin, was, durihg the yeru-. 180J, 18()7.ind 1808, 
41. At present, it is 4/. 1 4s., which ic. a ris-? of between 17 and 18 
pfr cent, during the last three years. I 
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prive ouridvM th6r<fy^ the use o£ goU, and ahnost entjtdjr 
of> die of ailM*, 4h dtcokting tnedium* That we imist 
lie sodeprivad^dl^we do^tiot do^ft>nn bur bank notes to the tB*>* 
lue of gold bullion, (Annot Mmh of a doubt. From whatc^rer^ 
caOi^ws^ahition'jbeiireea babk notet'and gold has twcn^ 
^aoe, *tt is e<jlially ecrtahV, (liat a^lle a goinea will only pass* 
^ MMW^oiie ahSlihgvbs ehn!e(icy« and will st*ll for twbnty>s{x 
oiWeu^-Bi|iyeii whet) mdted, ho’guipeas wlUNipprar in the 
huidii { 'and ehnseiiuentty, for whatever piitpolerwe' mtf want 
thepiwdous metals, wheUicr to discharge' what is balled an an> 
IWvourable bhhniceof trade, or to pay onr'nrmies on the Cotw 
dntfOt/^WhSeiour pi^>er curran^ is not of the' value which it 
pctr{)orts-‘tobe, our suj^ty of them tnnst alwt^s be most scanty 
and precarious. * ’■* 

■iiTo uff, therefore. It appears pcrfictly dear, that if sudb a 
change as we hare just supposed had really taken place in the 
value of gold in Eurqie, it would be the obvious dictate Of coni'* 
mon 8ense<ahd good policy to conform our notes to it, -and 1b 
inrist rigidly that the Bank should so ibgulate its issues, as to ' 
produce thc'same equality between bank notes and guineas, as it 
wbuld^be compelled to do, if the Restriction bill had riot passed. 
But|« though the most obvious views* of policy would dictate 
predRily thh same remedy for the separation between guineas 
aikl'foauk notes, whether it arose from excessive issues of paper, 
ord'roiH n deficient supply of gold, yet it cauuotbut be a matter 
o^fconsidcrable interest and utility, to ascertain which of these 
two canscs lias actually produced the ofiect in question. And 
here we feel no doubt in pronoundng, that all the drcumstanccs 
attending the peculiar state of our currency,, conspire to point 
clearly and unequivocally to on excessive issue of paper as ita ^ 
main, and indeed almost sole, cause. 

In the first place, if a rise in the price of gold, compared with 
the mass of commodities to tlie amount of 17 per cent., had 
taken place throughout Europe during the last, three years, it 
is scarcely possible tlint such an event, so contrary to the ge- 
ntral course of prices tor many ycai% past, slioula not have a- 
wakenod'A very marked degree of notice and attention among fo* ' 
rollers. 


oecemdiy, if the gold had left the paper, and not the paper 
the gold, as bank notes would then be of tlic siunc value, eom- 
pareu widi commodities, aa tliey vere liefore, the paper pricea 
o^our goods of home oonstunptioti would bave reniainad sta?' 
tionaiy, while a foil would have taken place in their bullion pificea 
to die amount of 17 per cent. > ' 

Thirdly, if the change iiad been confined to the gtdd, *wod 
VOL. xvin. xo. 3»J. C g tliO 
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the paper had retained its valae« it » not probable that there 
should have been any very marked and unuanal increase in the 
amount of bank notes during the three years in question* 

^rhesO) we conceive, would have been the cireiiinstances at* 
tending an exclusive rise in tlie value of gokL Now, svhat arc 
the actual circnimstances ? 

First, no sti iking exeeption has been romarke<1 on the Con- 
tinent during the last three years^ to tliat gi*adual and genera) 
fidl in the \akic of the precious metals which has been long the 
aulMect of notice. 

Secondly, almost all British commodities, the vent of which 
has not been impeded bv the shutting of the ContinentaiL ports f 
that is, commodities of home gi'owth and consumption, such a& 
wheat, butcher’s meat, butter, Sur. have experienced a very 
maikcd rise, which, if not fully cc|ual to 17 per cent., falls \cry 
little short of it. 

And lastly, the paper issues of the Bank of England have, 
during the short space of the last three years, received an addi- 
lion of more than one third of their ainoimt in 1808; ^ while, 
tbi* the whole course of si < years before, that is, from 1 802 to the 
ktter end ol' lS08,f the average amount had been nearly sta- 
fionaiy. 

One of the causes which peculiail}' fils the prerioiis metals for 
being used as a measure of value, is, that the variations to 
which they are subject ai^‘ comparatively slow and iucoiisidci- 
able. A person awai*c of this quality, who was told that the 
paper currency of a paiticular country had sudcknly, and to a 
considerable extent, separated ft am tlie metallic stamlard wide 
which it had been usually compared, would undoubtedly be in- 
clined at once to pronoiuice-tliat, according to all probability, 
tlic change was in the paper, not the gold ; and he woultl re- 
quire pretty strong proofs to convince him of the contrary. But 
if, instead of such proofs, lie found Uiat his first natuial pre- 
sumption tVas supported by stationary bullion piices in otiier 
countries, a marked rise of paper prices at Jiome, and 'an iu- 
Creased issue of notes eqmd to oiif» third of tlicir former amount, 
we conceive that no additional evidence could possibly strengthen 

CfHiviction. And we really believe that no person qf com- 
mon candour and impartiality, who is m any degree acquainted 
yirith the outgcct, con advcit to these cIrcumsUiurcs, and yet 

contnuie 
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See MushetV Tables. 

.(Sit-Y According to a return made to the House of Commons, the a- 
^wage amount of notes in chculatioa in 1802 was l7,05t,Wh Ap- 
^ndix to BulW Report,, p. I09» 
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feontiiiue to doubt whether, in this country, the paper has quitted 
the i^ld, or the gold the paper. 

Ail tlic circOinfitanees atten^ng the state of our burrency, in 
relation to our foreign trade, will show with the same conclu* 
sive evidence, that our unfavourable exchanges with the coiin^ 
tries connected with France, are mainly nominal, and not real ; 
if, indeed, wc ban so far ailmit the strange and improbable &up- 
pobition of a real exchange of SO per cent: against us, as to 
think it worth examinatiop. 

Olio of the certain effects of a really unfavourable exchange, 
and the precise cause which prevents the possibility of its per- 
manence, is its tendency to raise the price of foreign commodi- 
ties, and lower the price of home commodities ; and an ex- 
change to an amount here supposed, must, in a very moderate 
time, produce this efieet in a considerable degree. We ought 
tber^ore to see a very marked fall in the price of our home 
produce, and a marked rise in the price oi foreign commodi- 
ties ; instead of which, our home produce has experienced ii 
marked advance in price, and onr inqiortcd commodities are 
stationary. Nothing, we conceive, could have produced effects 
so opposite to those which were to be expected, and of the du- 
ration and extent actually observed, except an issue of n(/tc9 
not only in<^ufficicnt to prevent that compression of the currency, 
which is at once the natural effect and natural remedy of an 
unfavourable exchange^ but greatly to enlarge the medium of 
circulation, at tlic very moment when circumstances required it 
to be contracted. ^ 

Another effect of a very unfavourable real exchange with bne 
Country, or set of countries, is a very favourable exchange with 
oihci^s. This -has been exemplified in the case of our great 
exports of silver to India and C^ina, which, it is generally ac- 
knowledged, greatly contributed to render our exchanges with 
Europe more favourable than they otherwise Would have been. 
We might eotpect therefore to sec unusually Javdurabk ex- 
changes with ali the Countries not ccmnectcd with France. In- 
stead of which, there is, wc believe, no one country with 
which the. computed exchange, when correctly estimated, ife 
&Vourablc to us, although tnci'c are countries from which vre 
arc actually receiving buiiiou, tmd with which, therefore, the 
real exctmnge is favourable. A more than usual quantity of 
silver bullion has lately, we believe, been imported from Ja- 
maica; which shows, that what is called the balance of pay- 
ments is more than usually favourable to iis w^ith that comitiy : 
and yet the prices of Lonckni bills in the Jamaica, markets, in- 
steau of rising Considerably, oa wc should have expected, have 
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jyien 15 per cent, nnce 1808. In 1808 were ebmtt 20 
per cent, produni) and now are five,-^ ioB of price 
perfect^ unaccountaUe, under such dreumstanceS) upon any 
other supposition than the c^uitinned depreciation of our cur« 
rency sinoc 1808> The Constant premium upota London bUls 
in Jamaica, arises merety fh>m an originhl incolt^ vakiadoa 
of the par of ^change ; 140/. Jamaica ciirren<^ being reckcsictl 
equal to 100/. Sterling, although it would re^re 154/. lls. 6d. 
to yield the same vmue of silver as 100/. of English silvan cun* 
rency 1 and 164/. 2s. to purchase lOO/. of the gold currency, 
which is the English standard, at its pretent proportion to 
silver; consequently, the computed exchange With Jamaica, 
when correctly estimated, is about 10| per cent, in &vour of 
Jamaica ; and, with this favouraUe ncchange, Jalnaica exports 
dollars in considerable numbers 1 i-^an eVent wliich couki not 
possibly happen from any other cause than from the real ex- 
change being quite dilh,’rcnt from the apparent exchange. In 
fact, it appears from the price at which the dollars thus export- 
ed are sold in England, that the real exchange is above 10 per 
cent, against Jamaica ; while die apparent cxdionge being about 
10$: per cent, in her favour, leaves above 20 per cent, for the 
depreciation of our currencj'. 

Instances of this kind might easily be" mult^ilicd ; but we have 
already said enough to show, that ml the circumstances attend- 
ing the state of our currency, conspire to prove tliat our unfa^ 
Tourable exchanges cannot possibly be all real, nor the separa- 
tion beji^een guineas and bank notes be. caused principally by 
a rise in the value of gold. We allowed, in a former article on 
tills subject, that a small rise might possibly have taken place 
in gold, during the last three jears, nom the greater use of it 
in all mercantile transactions ; which might be occasioned by a 
general failure of confidence. If we ascribe to this cause half the 
variation tvliich has token place between gold and sUver^ we 
riiall probably allow more than we are warranted in doing. 
Tills allowance Would contribute to account for those instances 
where some of our home commodities have not risen in pricu 
quite in die proportion of gold ; and it should be readlccted 
besides, diat the cllccts of a depreciated cUHreney are always^ 
thcr slow in showing diemselves, and ore genernlty at ihst 
pardol. ’ _ ' ‘ 

In wliat we have hitherto said, w^ hove purposely confined 
ourself to the last two years ahd a half, oi direc years— .because 
the oiflcrcnce berireen the value of gold and paper has 
taki^^c sjiicc the latter end of the ^ettt 1808 j but if life 
M^y the whole period since thq /ettrictian, We shall find the 
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warn condiuipns constantly forcing thanscives upon us. We 
{lave already stated^ dirt during the last three years, while the 
excess of the market pice above the mint price of gold, and 
the unfovouratdc foreign citi^biangesf have very for exceeded all 
fonner experience, no lew an edition has been made to the 
quantify of bank notes in circulation than one fuD third of their 
fonner amount-~-an addition equally exceeding all former expe- 
rience: And if we look at the otlier period, in which the same 
kipd of excess, and the same unfavourable, exchanges were re- 
markable, tbou^ not in the same degree, that is, from the 
end of 1799 to die middle of 1802, we snail find tlmt an addi- 
tion of about one fifth qf the previous ampunf of bank notes 
was made in that short time— ^n addition oolnetding very re- 
markably with the 'degree of depreciation which then took place. 
The only Instance in which «n approach to a similar admtion 
was made to die amount of bnnic notes without producing si- 
milar eifocts, was in the {leriod from the Bank Restriction bill, 
in 1797, tiU towards the end of 17^9, when it is w'ell known 
dirt a very gieat previous compression of the currency had 
taken place ; whpn the demand for guineas arose from the prac- 
tice ot hoarding, and not from an unfavourable exchotige ; and 
when there was every reason to believe from du-’ unusual quan- 
tity of gold tollcpted by the Bank during these two years, that 
the admtion to die notps in circulation wps Scarcely equal to ihu 
guineas which had bepu wi^lidrawn. 

With regard to die pdicr period, ftom the middle of 1803 
to near the end of 1808, wliich has sometimes been very strange- 
ly brought forward, as a proof diat the currency recolfered i^ 
self after the d^reciadon of 1801, under the very same regi- 
men which was said to have brought it SO low, * the facts ap- 
jiear to us to prove directly the contrary. According to returns 
published in the Appendix fo the Bumon report, the average 
amount pf bank qotes in circuladon for tho jear 1802, was 
17,084,154} andiq November 1808, the amount wnsl7, 407,070; 
that is, during the course of above six; years, wiiile the price of 
gold remained rt 4/, an ounce, the amouqt of notes In drcula- 
port Wrt pot increased so much a§ 500,000. indeed, we 
iidvcrlt solely to the notes above ftve pounds, we sliobld 
fold them, in the year 1802, 18,917,977, and in November 
1808, 13,255,460} by which it appears, diat an actual dmf- 
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* Lord Harrowbf us^d a metaphor of this kind in his speech Q1^^ 
laord Stanhope's bj|I; and particuUrlyt insisted upon the perib^ 
subsequent to Ae unfavourable exchanges of ISOO and 1$01« 

principles of BuUisKto Committ9?t « ' 
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eftution of nottis above five pounds took place during libese sin; 
^ears, wbfie tbe price of gold remained stationary. A fimber 
inquiry into the amount of notes in circulation would also show 
Its, that there was a veiy considerable diminution of them dub> 
ing die ycqr 1803, when the mcchanges b^an to recover thka> 
} * and if, in addhtoti to this, we take into consideration 
the quantity of guineas which had been withdrawn imn circu> 
lation, duiing tiie very un&vourablc exchanges of 1800 and 
1801, and rccoUert,. at the same time, the usual tendencies of 
this country to maintain a favourable exchange with the greatest 
part of the Gmtincnt, unless veiy powerfully counteracted; 
and further, that the currency was not, oiler all, restored to its 
usual and proper state; we shall be compelled to acknowledge, 
that the period from 1802 to the cud of 1808, afibrds as strik- 
ing an illustration of the principles of the Bullion Qimmittee, 
as any period that can be named either before or after the Re- 
ftrietion hill. 

We do not mean to say, that onr late unfavourable ecchanges 
Lave alwws exclusively originated in the increased issues of the 
Bank. On the contrary, we ore iiuTmcd to believe, that, both 
at the end of the j car 1799, and, still more stnkiiigly, at the 
end of 1808, a greater and more sudden fall of the exchange 
took place, than could possibly be ucco'untcd for by the increase 
of notes that had been thrown into the circulation. But w-c 
mean to say, tliat when the turn had taken place from causes 
sihich might originally be but little connected with the issues of 
notes, the Bunk, upon the pretence, perhaps, of supplying the 
place ol*^e guineas exported, or some other pretence, not only 
issued notes to Uic amount of the guineas withdrawn, which 
alone would have prei'ciited the return to a favourable exchange 
at its natural time ; but issued them in such numbers, as great- 
ly to increase the whole mass of the circulation, and, as a na- 
tural consequence, so to depreciate it, ns to render our unfa- 
vourable cvchurigcs necessarily permanent, and to expel all the 
gold liom our ciicnlafion. 

The fact seems to be, that it is generally on occasion of on 
unfavourable state of the exchange, arising from the f^ure of 

crtfps, 

* According to a paper delivered to the House of Cninmons, en- 
titled * Bank of England Accounts, ’ the aveicage of the two re- 
turns given for the 1st of January and 1st cfJuly. 1802, exceed thq 
two ratals for the 1st of January and 1st of July 1803, by three 
milliojw'and these are die only returns grven for these years in the 
question, lliey do not certainly quite agree with Mr 

dill’s Tables. 
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crops» or frpm sihocks commcrcuil intercourse and confidence* 
tbat the Bank ia most' beset with bonwers* Untbrtimotely, 
these applications for discounts* which merely imply an increas- 
ed desire of individual merchants to got monev at five poi* cent; 
either to make forfi^ |Hircbascs j to supply niiuls mIucH have 
jjecn ldst« or arc slow in coming in ; or to enter into new spe- 
culations on the fiiihire of the oliT; arc mistaken by the Bank 
for an indication* tltat the currency is insufficient Jor the pur- 
poses of trade; and the country is thus inundated with paper 
at the very moment when it ought to be diminished. 

We "consider it a point siiscrptible of complete demonstra- 
tion, that an increase in the issue of Bank of England notes is 
attended with a proportionate increase in the issue of country 
bank notes* proc ided they continue to occupy nearly the same 
districts as before, and neither essentially displaces Ine notes of 
the other. As the great object of the countiy banker is to keep 
as many of his notes in circulation as possible* and the prei'ise 
limitation of his po^ver in tliis respect* is the obligation lie is 
under of gning Bank of England notes in exchange for his ^pvn, 
when they are retuiiuxl upon him ; it is not conceivable that he 
should not eagerly seize tlie opportunity of issuing more of his 
notes, w4ione\era depreciation of banK notes, from an exees- 
»i\o i>sue, w'ould proont such a return* and enable him to do 
it with iierfoct security. If he did not do it* the notes of other 
country hanks would quickly do it for him, to his great loss. 
Wo cnnimt, indetd, without the most gross violation of all the 
principles of supply and demand, suppose it possible* that while 
bunk notes and countiy notes are constantly intcix^l^ngcublef 
any miu kod alteration in the proportion between currency and 
commodities could take place in the distiicts chiefly occupied 
by Bank of l^ngland notes, and not be accompanied by a si- 
milar alteration in the pfojiortion between currency and commo- 
dities iu the <lisiiicts chidflv occupied by tounlry notes. But 
this necessary evpulity in tfie proportion betw'ecn ciirrencj’ and 
comnuKlities" throughout the country, before .and' alter an in- 
creased iS'iur of Bank of England notes, could not of course 
tak^ place* urtk»fes such issue was followed by a proportionate 
increasci of countiy bank paper. 

We arc now supposing, that the districts chiefly ocenpied by 
. Bank of Engl ind and country notes are nearly tiie same* before 
and after the new issues. But instances may occur* as in the 
case of discredited country notes* in wiiich Bonk of England 
notes will be required as a substitute for them. An instance of 
ihis kind occurred during the summer of IS 10* when the foil- 
^rc of the Western Banks took place ; and this pcrioo^hesbi^ 

G g 4 }3fotigh^ 
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Vroiiji^lit forward triumphantly to show^^tha failurje o£^|Ii^|[efie- 

tal principle. But it is plain ibfl£t .theV{ii^i|la^ 

poses, tli^t the Bank of Enghind and 

tcrially epcrdach on each others province a^ thal^^ 

in which the Bank of England notes 

culadon,; arc confined almost mcclusmly to figure' of emnm 
try^hanks, and . are of course eptOpletely ‘ obvioits, tho princ^da 
may be considered as established 9n dl ordinary occasions,, 0( . 
late years, mdeed, the increased number of country btlinki, and 
^leir nearer approach to the metropolis, seeni to imply, that the 
increase of country bank paper has been even' greater, in {m-f 
portion, than tliat of the paper of the Bank of England ; and 
we cannot be wrong in assuming it to l)e at least as great. 

We may fairly, therefore, consider an increase of Bank of 
England notes., in any particular propoi*tion, as an increase of 
* the whole currency of the country in the same proportion, with 
the exception of the guineiis which may be wimdrawn from the 
circulation. WImt may be the amount of these, it must of 
course be very difiicidt to ascertain,. There is reason to believe, 
from the great Influx of gold, and the unusual coinage of gui- 
neas for two years immediately subsequent to the Bank Restric- 
tion bill in 1797, that the unfavourable exchanges of 1800 and 
] 8dl were accompanied by a great exportation of coin. But 
there is by no means the same reason to believe^ that our* late 
very unfavourable exchanges have had the 8am.e consequences. 
According to Mr H. Thornton, most of our gold left us in 1^01, 
and but httle flowed into the country during the six years from 
1802 10^808. The probability, therefore, seems to be, that 
the notes under 5/., added to the circulation by the Bank of Eng- 
land since 1808, have more tlian covered the quantity of giii- 
lU'as withdrawn during the last three years } and tliat a portion 
even of these notes— ^perhaps not aii'inconsiderablciportion— 
pugiit to be looked upon as a permanent addition, ia the, cur- 
rency. But, to be quite sure that we ^ not err on our own 
side, in the estimate which we are about to make of the^'proimr- 
:tion in which our whole currency has been increased duripg the 
last three yem's, we will take onw the ^otes above 5L 
.According to ^ return to.tibe Hous0 of Commons, .of the a- 
mount of Bank of England notes in circulation on the first days 
of Jaiiuary and Jidy from 1790 to 1810, ^ it. appears that the 
average ol .tlic two rciurjaa in July 1797 and |anaary 1798, was 
. ' 11,700,000; 

. 

♦ a paper before referred to,., entitled, * Bank of England Ac^ 
counts** ordered by the Uouseof Commons to, be ptmted, 2Sd 
|0mary. l811. - ^ 
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][ 4?Ob;OO0 ; and^ accoitling return in tW 

petf -^ nmoun^ of bank notes in circiiktion imia 

tjbe 9th df Mari&h 1^10 to the 15th of Febrnary 1911, 
pears that the seven returns for Ji^iuary and February 1^11 
give^an average of about 15,300,000. By coniparing tiiefee a*- 
mounU at the bemnning of 1808 and the bc^nning of 1811#‘ {t 
will appear that the amount of Bank of £n^£n»l notes, exclu- 
sive of bank post-bills, and notes under 5&v must have iiicreas- 
ed, in the course of three years, in a proportion much nearer' 
to one third than one fourth ; and if we assume, as we are en- 
titled to do, that the country bank iiot^ miKt have intreosed, 
soon after, in die same proportion, we may fairly conclude; that 
the increase of the whole circulation cannot be overstated atoUe 
fourths Now, we would l^k, whether an increase of one fourth, 
•in the short space of three years, is not sufficient to account for 
a depreciation of tlie currency in the same time, amounting to 
17 per cent-, or a litde mote than one sixth, after making eveiy 
allowance for the increased quantity of circulating medium that 
can be supposed to have been required by increased produce and 
increased taxation ^—particularly when we recollect, that^ . dur- 
ing the six previous years of nearly equal taxation and expendi- 
ture, and much greater prosperity and prod u^, scarcely any 
perceptible addition was made to the amount ot the circuliitioti. 

We entirely agree with those who m*® of (^>inion, that no po- 
sitive conclusions arc to be drawn respecting aii excess of cur- 
rency, from the mere quantity of notes in circulation, indc- 

E endcntly of other circumstances; and think, tliat the mar- 
ct price of bullion, and tlie state of the exchanges, i9e the on- 
ly certain criterions of depreciation. But as the opposers of the 
Bullion Report have been very fond of insisting upon the small 
addition that has been made to the currency of late j-rars, com- 
pared to the increased scale of our expenditure; w e have thought 
It right to set this argument in what appears to us to be its true 
light* And when, instead of talking of the mere-mimerical ii\- 
crei^teof bank notes, compared with our pybdigious expendi- 
~ , tore and debt, %ve culvert to the p'opth'tion in which the whole 
currency has been enlarged ; and instead of spreading this nu- 
merical increase over fourteen years, yre confine it to the perU 
ocb in which the increase really took plaCe ; and, above all, w-hcii 
^ lulyert to a period of sixyears ot great taxation and e^pen- 
diturOi and great increase or the national debt, uhaccotnpatrii^ 
; by any increase of Bank of England notes above 5/., or aiiy 
increase in Ute market price of gold ; — the facts will to 

prove direastfy the reverse of what tliey are intended ; 

esjtonishSinCTit yrlB be, tliat die rapid 



f!iiirr^oy which has taken place during ihe last three ^ears, ‘hug 
not been accompanied by a still greater depreciation. ^ 

If then it appean?, beyond aU pc^bility of dmibt, a 
comparatively excessive issijp of paper has taken pWe since : the 
Bank Restriction bilh and most especially during the last tiiice 
)'eara$ and even according to the concessions, of thoa^ whe 
nppql^vtho Bullion Report^ aa excess of paper is in its nature 
f;;i|h^j|ated to expd the precious metals from the circul^on of 
the ctnantry where *such excess exists^ Wlyit pretence have wc 
to oomplain of our inability to obtain gold? What pretence 
have we to attribute this inability to Uic untoward circtunstiuices 
attending the state of the Continent ; when» under aj^ emunp- 
stances the most fiivonrablc, the conduct which we have adopted 
could not fail to deprive us of all our guineas ? 

. We arc far from meaning to deny the tendency of the 
jkmt unnatural state of the Continent^ to throw difiiciilties' in 
the way of nil sorts of commercial transactions, mul that of ob- 
taining gold among others j but we have no hesitation in say^ 
ing, that the measures we have resorted to, arc of all others the 
most calculated to ajqjravate and extcinl those difficulties. — What 
has, in faetj been onr situation ? — We have had to contend with 
an enemy whose power extends over so Wge a jwrtion of the 
Continent, that he has been able to exclude our produce aiul 
manufactures from almost all the principal ports of Euro})e ; 
and we have had to support a great foreign expenditure, witli- 
out the same facilities as formerly of defraying it by the export of 
our commodities. In this situation*, what is tlic line of con- 
duct that coininon sense and semnd poliiy would seem to dic- 
tate i III the first place, we conceive it wxiuld bo, so to propor-? 
lion our manufactures for foreign sale to the confined vent for 
them, as not to have imrneube (]tiontitics returned upon our 
hands, to involve our merchants in ruin j and, in tlic next place, 
to be very careful not to take any steps rejecting our currency, 
which would. tend to deprive us of thq precious metals, and 
prevent the country >from having a amsiderabic store of them to 
resort to, and a steady supply of them, coming in, wliencvcr 
.they were Ibund to be the most convenient remittances for Qur 
foreign expenditure. Instead of this, however, w^hat has actu^ 
ally been our conduct? By means of the profuse and unusual 
accommodations aiibrdcd by the Bank of Engkind to our nicr- 
jehants, they have been encouraged, and , cnul^ed, to work an 
unusual quantity of mamifactufes, nt liigli prices, for foreign 
sale, at the very time when the vent for lliem was unusually diifti* 
nibhed I and, by means of tlic some profucc, issues, all our geld 

' — ' ^ ^ km 
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lias been’ driviihlH^tlie 'curculatibli, 4nd its return i^Sittual^ 
erevented. V’ ' , 


• ■ Tlic eonseqnences are such as might have been antidpated. 
The period to which we principally allutle, and during which 
the great issues of paper nave taken plate, has been marked by 
the most extensive &irares in the mercantile worid, and ^ the 
most wide-spreading poverty and misny among the man&etur> 
ing classes, ever Witnessed; and our arnSes and expernKtuac 
abroad, have been maintained not only at a disadvantage, and 
expose unheard of before, but the Government has been put to 
the greatest difficulties to obtain the means of supporting them, 
even while it consented to purcli^ these means at the most ex* 
travagant prices. 

There cannot, we conceive, be a grosser error than to sup- 

I iose, that the Government will have a gi’eater command of bul- 
lon for its foreign expenditure, if the domestic circulation be 
confined almost exclusively to paper. The actual store .of the 
precious metals which a country may possess, though of the 
greatest use and advantage in- any sudden demand occasioned by 
an un&vourable balance of payments, can never be sufficient to 
supply a continued foreign expenditure of any magnitude. The 
means of this expenditure, if we suppose that buinon must form 
a part of it, pan only be abundant,' when, os fast as the preci- 
ous metals are sent out in one quarter, a steady supply of them 
flows in from other quarters. But tffis, of course, can only 
happen, when bank notes and guineas are precisely of the same 
value ; and when, instead of we scanty influx occasioned by 
the precarious and uncertain wants of drovemment, a large and 
atcnily demand for bullion, to maintain the accustomed circula- 
tion, produces its invariable concomitant, a large and steady 
supply. But there is yest a much more fiital error prevailing a- 
niong the supporters of the present system of paper circulation, 
the consequences of which, it is to bo feared, we shall long have 
reason to lament, lliis is, that the profuse issues* of the Bank 
of England, and the accommodiitions wdiich* the Government 
receives from them in their general expenditure, form so essen- 
tial a resoui’ce for carrying on the present expensive war, that 
our eflbrts would be immediately pOralped if this resource were 
tofoiL ' ' 


It is certainly truei that a paper circulation issued by a. Gq; 
veriiment, and increased accormng to its wants^ has o^^'hoeq 
found, in other countries,' and nnuoubtedly would l}s found' in 
tms,:' ‘a very powerful temporary resource. Such a mode of- 
l^taining i-esourccs has, however, always been reprobated, not 
My as adapted exclusively to a tyrannical,- or a revolutionary 
‘ • - Government, 
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Oaimulncnt, from the unliinitct} extent to whidi itm&y ^ {nisIi-« 
ed ; but os extremely oppressive and uneqoalin the maimer of its 
0 {im!atic»i $ and as giving a most un^- advent^ to the prtdhs^ 
debtor ovw the thriity creditor, ■ Whatever objccticMi6» how^er^' 
may be made' to it on these grounds, it is, beyond all .doubt, 'a 
system oX taisathan (for this is its true charaut^) calculated 'td<aj& 
hirdy for^sitort time, vcrjjr powerful and eSeedve rcsou^s. Bu( 
theiu i^or was, we c<mceiye> so mistaken and pueiile an iinitatioii 
pf it, as that of supporting the present profuse issues of the Bank, 
under the idea that they himisn similar resources to the Govern^ 
ment for carrying bn the present expensive contest. They press, 
indeed, in proportion, to their extent, with the same severity 
and the same inequality upon the object ) and give die some 
unjust advantage to the debtor, at the expend pf the creditor. 
But in this violent and unfair tmnsfer of property, the Baidc 
proprietors and the debtors are the giiiuers,-?<-not the Govenn 
ment. The Government, by the sanction and support which it 
has given to the present system of ciroulation, almost avowedly 
for the express purpose of enabling it to carry on the wa**, may 
fairly be said, in. audition to ah its direct taxes, to lutye laid oq 
indirect tot upon the people during the lost three years, to an 
amount approaching towards a doimle income tax ; and yet wo 
wiU venture to say, that the advantages* which it has derived 
from the profuse issues of the Bank, do not exceed a few hun<, 
dred ^usands. They appear to us, indeed, to .be' confined (in 
all cases, where a manifest injustice is not committed towards a ' 
public sa'vant or public creditor) to the circulation of a few 
Exchequer and Navy bills at ratlipr a better price, and a few 
temporary atlvanccs to Government, which, in such a country 
as tltis, tnight always be obtain(>d withoqt such unnatural aids.' 
We really Tk^IIcvc, tliat no instance can be foqnd of so great a 
change being produced i» die property of a country, through 
the medium of its Govenimejit, from which that Government 
derived- so little advantage, either immediate or prospective, 

^o are fully aware, that the system of iqdirect taxation tq 
VO arc now alluding, is of tlie nature of a transfer of 
prepay from one set of people to anoUicr, and not an actual 
cems^ption of if by the Government. But so arc. the taxe^ 
wl^ are imposed for the purpose of paying the interest of the 
juttiqnal debt. Yet these taxes occasion a very severe pressure 
upon individuals. And such. a pressure. os this, oug^if surely to 
be>r^iTecI to maintain a-great national cxiienditure,. wul no| 
be wantonly inflicted for, the most trifling accommodation!* 

We arc also fully aware, that the transfer of property occav 
fipited by a rise of prices, has a ^.ciidency to give a stimulusf.ig . 
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industr}% To thw principle we |jave its full weight in a ^urmc^ 
Number. It appears to us, iucleed> very important one $ 
explaining die reason why sevei'e taxation is not so prcjadicial 
to the resources of a stnte» as might naturally be expected i and 
wiiy ^reat public prohpetily is not incompatible with much in* 
dividual distress. But, independently of die gi»at injuatice ol* 
ever calling such a principle into action unncce^arily^ the priii* 
iciplc Itscli cannot safely be received without consiuerable liiiu* 
tation. ^ 

If those ,who have triumphantly brouglit forward the Very 
just observations of Hume, on the good effects of an increasing 
circulating medium, had studied with attention the tbnncr part 
of the same admirable essay from which these oiiservatloiis are 
tnkeii, they w'ould have founds diat< in die opinion of the an* 
thor, the natural check to the continuance of great comniordal 
prosperity in any one country, is the rise of corn and liiboui*;^ 
necessarily occasioned by that prosperity itself; and that, for fear or 
accelerating the period of this chock, he cutertiilns great doubt of 
the benefit of banks, even williotit reference to any depreciation 
of their pajK.*r below the value of bullion. And when the same 
persons, in order to deiirecale the return of the Bank to pU} meiitS 
in vpeeie, dilate with satisfaction on the povertv^ bcggai^ and 
sloth which are the convquences, nchirding to Ham«»,'of a de* 
arensing cirCuhiting luediuia ; let them read the whole and 
then say whelhjer it is not clearly Hume’s opinon, tlmt the most 
certain way of producing that jioverty, beggary niul sloth which 
he describes, is a profuse issue of bank pa}>er, — an intemperate 
use of an excessive stimulus, which, from its \ery nature, can* 
not admit of being couiinuedi We have iiiCreused the circiilat*- 
iiig medium at least one fourth during the Fast tlirce ycai-si Is 
it meant to be asserted, that we ouglit to go on at this rutc> in 
order to avoid the ehcefi: ive so much dread ? If we were ta 
lUakc the attempt, is it not certain, diat^he dUcase would over- 
take us even during dm time diat we were applying what We 
conceived to be the remedy ? Has it not, in fact, alr^idy over- 
taken us ? Is not that period, contemplated by Hume as so un« 
favourable to industry, already arrived ? And do not our ruin- 
ed merchants, our impoverislied manufacturers, and the severe 
clieck that our ca|>ital and revenue have of late suffered, amply 
testi^, that, even in ihfc first application of the stimulus, it was 
administered in much too large a dose i 

Yet, under all these circumstances, and under the itioraf cai> 
tainty of rendering a roturii to a wholesome stale of the dreit*« 
lAUon more and more difficult, the longer we continue *die pre- 
sent system^ sue taking f«riher steps in die same 

a 
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a confidence that perfectly inconceivable. By the late act> we 
hofve done nearly dl that is poi^biblo, short of iiiakin<; bank notea 
a legal tender, to fi>rcc the people of this coimtry to consider bank 
notes and guineas as of equal viilue. And if tnis act should not 
be sufficient for die pinpose, that is, if the public should ob» 
fitxnately persevere in giving the preference to diat cominodity, 
which, in any fair and open mniket, will sell for 20 per cent, 
more than the other, the ulterior.mcosurc, of making bank notes 
a legal tender, is openly and disdnctly direatencd* The itnme* 
diate and avowed causes which, in the opinion of ministers^ 
tendered this act, and the accompanying threat nccessam 
were, the conduct of a noble Lord rcspi'cting his rents, and the 
decision of the Judges in the case of De Yonge. 

We confess, that when we first heard of die notice which 
Lord King’s requisition to his tenants had excited, wc were dis- 
posed to regret that the event had happenetl ; — not because. vreS 
did not think that the proceeding was perfectly equitable and 
hoiioumble, but because we thought that, in die actual state of 
th^ knowledge and temper of the administration, it w'ouhl lead 
Immediately to the making of bank notes a legal tender. But 
though it has, in fact, leu to something nearly as possible 
approaching to this, yet further reflection has convinced 
us, that, in spite of this consequence, the disciis'^iou which it 
’has occasioned, and the manner in which it has brought die 
Bubiect home to the public feeling, cannot fail to be of thehigh- 
est use in explaining die true state of the circulation. It must 
be acknowledged, indeed, that the period at w hich die noble 
Lord determined to stanerforward upon this occasion,* was, in 
every point of view, most correctly and liajjpily chosen. It wai# 
not very wisely urged, in the debates upon this subject, that as, 
for the whole course of the fourteen years since the llesti’iction 
bill, no landholder in England had been known to demand lii? 
Tents in the legal coin of tlio realm, it miglit fairly have been 
presumed that none wonjd in future do so, and that it would not 
be necessary to provide ngahist such a Ci^ise by law. But wo 
would ask, wlicther, at any former pc riocl, there was the same 
reason for demanding gold ? or, whether, because a person siibf 
mits to a loss of 5 or 10 per cent., rather than revert to the re- 
medy which the law allows, it follows, that he ought to submit to 
a loss of 20 per cent, without any effort to avoid it ? For 
more than tw^o years after die Restriction, bank fiote^ and 
guineas Wert precisely of the same value, and, of course, no 

S erson cpOld feel any jji’cferonce of the one above the otfier. 

‘or tte'^next three years, there w.is a difference between them, 
wb<At\arted fooin 5 to 10 per c^nt. This difference excited, as 
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tniglit.be expected* consid^blc Attention and discussion* which* 
reason tp believe, produced a greater degree of-cantioit 
^l^^efpprt of the Bonk ; ^d the period <)f so great a deproci- 
^ou as, 10 per ccitfc was but. of very short .duration. Ppr the 
next dx'ycnrs, tlie price of gold remained stationary, and the 
ejtchang^. returnca. nwrly to thd»t accustomeil state. This 
price was*- indeed, between 2 3 per cent, above the mint 

jirice: it.tiras not to l«! expected, tW any Mi-son, for so 

t/^ht a difierence, should incur (he trouble ana . odium of an 
l^pcol to die tew. It was* however, quite a different thi»o, 
when, instead of 5 per cent., 5 per crait., or JO per cent., the 
depreciation during the next three years ainountetl to more than 
20 per cent. ; and when, above all, the flict of Uiis depreciation was 
formally denied by die party who alone had die means of cliccking 
it, and when, oi^-course, there was every reason to believe that 
it would be condiuially progressive. We must say, therefore* 
that, whether with a view to the imn-c question of property, or 
that which probably might influence die noble Lonl still mpty* 
a desire to make a practical protest against a system subversive 
of some of die most sacred and fundamental laws of his coun- 
trjs ho could not liave chosen a more hqppy time for another 
appeal to the goo<l sense of the country : and we really think 
that those wlio feel with the noble Baron on this subject, and on 
such fundamental and constitutional questions, are ready to say 
with the Barons of okl, Nolumus leges Anglia: mutari — must 
consider him as entitled to great praise for the manly and ■Able 
manner in which ho has conducted this appetd, both in his pri- 
vate aud legislative capacity, undeterred by the cl^ours of ig- 
norance and folly. , ^ 

Tlie laws to which Lord King had die pdwer of* ajipenling, in 
order to enforce the performance of the contracts into wliicTi ha 
had enforc'd with his teifaiits, according to their true aud legiti- 
mate meaning, afford the most unqucBtiqnablo prools, that the 
Kiirit in whidi the Restriction act was ^eohccivcd.and brought 
forward as a temporary measure in i7sJ7, wj» totally different 
from diat in which it has been lately contiiiuecL Aiicl it appear* 
tq qs, we confess, a most cruel calumny on the cliaraetcr o£ 
jir Pitt, to insinuate that he would have been ready, at any 
time, to sanction the late unjust traftsfers of property, and wan- 
tog and useless pressure upon the people, wliich have been oo 
ension^ by tho present excessive aeprcciatioii of die emr^dy. 
On this point, widiout the most direct proofs of mtentiona 
wliicb*wcre not executed, it is but candid to judge from , the 
measures to which be actually did give his 8upp(»t> ini 
, these* it must be alloweid* dicre a vcry.madtc4vRttea,^kji^.;!»' 
j,' ' 'thf 
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tho protection of nrivatc property, it ym tbc^h|.,Q.e>^ 

c^snry tempbi^tyjEo saspend the Cash^pinrbibhts 
which,' course^ prevented mdM(1ua&' mm' eonvtyuw.tlieif' 
property immediately into a 1(^ tendef ':for k debt ; Jt i^jaatu 
ly fought proper to suspend uic powe^. of arrest in •. 

cew, for fear sueh a power, o^inst which* ho onl 
difoted tp’ another could immediately 
exercised wahtonly and capriciously, wheii there wiirjnp^ispnr«, 
tifd difference between bamc notes' and ^ineas. .Bnt'^ih' 
at tile same time, effiictuaily to protect the pinpeirty of thhsh^-^^. 
ject from the chance of Ib^ froih a paper eultency not imin^"^ 
dimely convertible into specie, idl the other processes for re*^ ' 
covering a debt in the legal coin of the realm were left Open I' 
which was, in'our ojiinion, clearly and distinctly to *pbint 'Put' 
the precise remedies whi£h tlie Legislature intended should W 
.taken, if at any time the currency really becamo depreciated, 
and the debtor proposed to pay his creditor in a ihediihn, de- 
cidedly of less value than that in which he had contracted to ‘pay. ' 
him. 

And yet it is bocansc nn individual has reWted to a remci^ ' 
thus left open by the I..egislnturc for the most just and obvious 
pur}K>se ; and bccanse it has liecn determined by the judges , 
that the laws of England as hitherto constituted, wiB not sane- ' 
tion the degradation of the legal coin of the reidm to Whatever 
value in cxcliange a banking company may choose to give to 
tl4fo notes, tliat the late act to make bank notes cquivaTcnt to. 
guineas has been passed, and that tbe further measure is threat* 
ened of making bank notes a legal tender ( 

. But what is stjll more extraordinary than tlic act itself, isj^ 
that such a ineasurP should have been brought forward for the 
avowed purpose of protecting the property of the public credi*. 
tor. Now, of all tlie descriptions of persons in tlie state, the 
public creditor appe^ to us to be the most deeply and cruelly 
injured by it* Tho mcrcantile classes, it is well known, do not 
suiter from a d^rfeciated currency, os long as confidence re- 
mains unimpairra/ The landholder, thondi ho will undPul^t* 
edly have that proportion of the produce of his land whicb hb 
stipulated to retain, 'when he consigned the temporary posses* 
sion of it to a tenant, very unjustly mminishctl during the time* 
that hfs lenses have to rtin, will always haye the opportunity,, at 
the expiration of those leas% of recoireriug the gennino value 
of his property. The public servants of the state, nind ail %thw' ' 
descriptions of servants whb live on the wages of labour, fooughr*'' 
thty may suffer very biraeliy for a time, must ultimately hate , 
ifoeir watfoi- raised inibroportion* to the depredation bf tfioti' 
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ti)«dium iti which they ate paid. But the public creditar has 
no remedy, eidier immediate or pr<»pective. He is utterly at 
the nie]i;cy pf the circulating medium ; and if the 20 n^iotu, .. 
which now form the revenues of so many British families, were^ 
not^equal in value, and the command of the, necessaries of life, 
to the bullion contained in a single million of the legal coin of 
the realm, the condition of these familiesmust inwitably sink 
in this frightful proportion. Wc do not mean to assert it as 
our opinion that this extreme case will probably' occur $ but we 
me^ distinc^y to assert, that if bank notes be made a le^ 
tender, and they are virtually so eveir at present, the Legiida- 
ture will deliver to the Bank Directors the full and complete 
power of producing such a case. And ‘whatever maybe the 
result, wnether the currency becomes depreciated 40 or 50 per 
cent., or remains nearly stationary at 20 per amt. ; or whether, 
from the individual good conduct of the Directors, it recovers 
a part or the whole of its lost value ; wc do not hesitate to say, 
that in the whole course of English history no act can be point* 
ed out which can be more propierly designated by the term un- 
constitutional, or which more directly contradicts the general 
spirit of British legislation in the best times, than that which 
thus gives up 20 millions worth of revenue belonging to British 
subjects, to be regulated in its value according to me will and 
pleasure of 24 individual merchants, whose interests are in reali- 
ty different from’those of the owners of such revenue. 

It was asked, in the debates on the late act, whether the state 
ought to allow of guineas being demanded in discharge of other 
debts, while it condnued to pay its own debts in paper ? Wc 
should undoubte4ly say tliat it Ought ; and that if it did so, it 
would give the surest pledge possible that the public dividends 
would not long continue to be paid in a depreciated currency. 
It seldom falls to the lot of a fraternity of reviewers to possess 
niofiiey in the stocks j but it is well knowllKjthat we are rich- 
er than many of our brethren ; and the r<^rt of our hav- 
ing accumulated above a hundred pounds, in the three per 
cents, (though we did not' mean to noast of it) is really true. 
For this little nest egg, it may be supposed that we are 
proportionably anxious; and with a view^to its safety, and 
the value of the ywly income we dei’ivc from it, what of 
all Qther things we should most like to see, is a fair and 
c^en discount upon pimer, and a free circulation of guineas nX 
their market price. We should then submit to our^ present di- 
minution of income, in the full confidence that it would be., 
temporary ; and tliat when the injustice which the public 
ditor was suffering was daily and hourly brought Wore the 
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view of the Legislature^ a British PorBanicnt would irtfiillibly 
iuteifere to prevent it. But we confess that we arc most seri- 
^ously ahtnura for our property, when the Govermucut, under 
the inddiotts pretext of supporting the interests of its creditors, 
does every thing that is possible to conceal tlieir losses from the 
public I and by solemnly declarhig bank notes to be equivalent 
to guineas, fumislies to the interested and tmthinking the pre- 
tence of saying, that the ruin which crushds the public creditors, 
while other classes find the means of c««caping from it, is owing 
to a rise of profits, a rise of rents, and a rise of wages, and not 
to its true cause, a depreciated currency. 

One of the principal argumcnls urged in favour of the ever 
memorable act for making bank notes equivalent to guineas ih 
public estimation, when tiicy were not etmivalent in the murkety 
w'as, that however it might be lamented by some, that the mea- 
sures which had led to the present state of our currency had ever 
been adopted, it was evidently impossible to ictract, or even not 
to go on with them at preset. This, it mpst be confessed, is a 
most fearful argument; and if it be really intended to go on in the 
same spirit which has marked the last three years, there arc no 
limits to the degree of depreciation which may be expected. All 
that has yet hap(iened is in exact conformity uith the g(»neral 
principles which have been laid down on this subject by those \>ho 
are called theorists j and the experience of the past enables us, 
wfth the utmost certainty, to predict, that an cxcessiAc issue of 
paper in England will be accompanied witli precisely the same 
results which nave invariably attended it in other countries, — 
with the same unavailing endeavours to prop tlie ialling value of 
the paper— the saiUe faihirc of confidence nnd check to all regu- 
lar commercial dealings — and the same uidc-wasting commlsion 
of private property. 

We cannot, howc^xr; bring ourselves to believe that we sliaU 
continue to procf «tl ip this destructive career. cannot be- 
lieve that, thotlg[h the Legislature appeai-s to be blind to a de- 
preciation of 20 per cent., it will not open its eyes to a depi^eci- 
ation of SO, 4?0, or 50 per cent. We have even some hope in 
the Bank Directors themselves, and in the natural repugnance 
which men of character and respectability must feel to he con- 
sidered as the instruments of so much mischief to their country. 
One of the most cheering gleams that has readied our northern 
hemisphere, was the statement of Mr Manning, a Bank Direc- 
tor,, jlf^e House of Commons, that the issues of bank notes 
h$fihem dimmisfaed three millions,— that they had, at ime 
been twenty-five millions, and were then twenty-twO 
as. Let three more m^ons be withdrawn gradually from 

the 
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the di'cnl'itioff, and then let the Bonk rest a while upon ifftoan. 
The eficct of a diminished circulation on prices cannot be ex- 
pected to be immediate and universal ; but Wc are certain that 
no* long thne would ebjisc, before a marked change would 
perceivetl in the price of gold, and the sthtc of our foreign ex- 
changes. 

Hie diminution of the,issues of pn|>er is the gnmd point to 
bttatsoomplfihcd } andu l^m whatever quarter it may come, or 
iroin whitj^e^ motive it' may be prompted, wc shall hail it with 
joy and gladiiinsitas tlic only ^cidc for the present disordered 
state of the ciirtea<^. The next remedy wc should reconmiend, 
is one which oiight certaiofy to accompanjt the fim, qnd would 
be the surest pletlge of its ouniiliuctl applicattoii. ^ Tliis is the 
immediate rqical of the late act fut r(?gu1adng public estimation, 
nnd the free })crmission to the legai coin of uic realm to circu- 
late with pajior at its real value in cxdsange. We can readily 
undorstiud a ify the Ihink Directors, and perhaps the Govem- 
inent, slunild object io this measure, as it would undoubtedly 
Im! a standing reproach to them, that any difference should re- 
main, in piiblic estimation, betWem ^incas aiid t|aok notes ; 
but that any of fhe other membera of the state, who ar* not, or 
at least do not think themselves peraonally interested in the 
continuance of the present system, should contemplate such aU 
event with tont, os a dangerous and alarming crisis, is what wo 
cannot compiehcitd. An open di&tount upoli paper bos taken 

f ihice in all the continental countries, where to exCcSS of paper 
las been issued, without any difficulty or convulsion; is, in 
reality, the natural effect of a depreciated currency $ nnd is, at 
the same time, the best inunediate ronedy diat can possibly be 
applied, and the best prqiorajive for a return to payments in 
■ipecte. Cme should be taken, ahd such care may alwa 3 rs be 
taken, equitably to settle past Contracts ji> and the reference tcT 
gold, which would then always bo inade^ v^m^d at Qj^cc settle ^ 
future contracts upon the most solid ffiundatuttis; We should 
dien again sec guineas iu our circulUtioii ; and the' Government 
1 Would no longCT be driven to the smne d^cnlties, and the same 
extravagant means in the support of its forci^ expenditure. 

With regard to the gold which oimht gradually to be collect- 
ed, to enable the ^mk, after a moimratc'time, to resume Hs 
payments ht specie, ahd render the cure complete, noUung 
would of course facilitate it so much, as thC taking off the pre- 
sent bounty of 20 per cent, on the mdting of eesportatioir of gui- 
neas } and we reuly tbii&, that if the , legal coin of the reaW 
were allowed to pass for what it is woirtib, no great scard^ of 
' it would kmg be lilt, notwithstanding the present conviwed 
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state of the mercantile world. But as the Bunk Dircctora seem 
to* consider the collectiou of a sulBcient quantity of gold for a 
return to cash payments, as a labour absolutely lierculcad; in the 
present state of things, let the Government so far indttke them, 
as to adopt the valuiiblc suggestion of Mr Ricardo, and ^merely 
compel them, at tlie expiration of two years, to pay their hotes 
above 20/., and no other, in guineas^ standard gold in bars^ or 
foreign mild of the same value, at their optiem. ^ This plan (fiSr 
the nirtner expiauatiou of which we refer to the Appmdtx of 
the ^th edition of Mr Ricardo’s fim pamphlet, p- 04.) would 
preclude the necessity of providing, at first, stich a quantity of 
gold as would be required to fill the smaller chamiels of circula<^ 
tion with guineas ; and, \ihile it was* continued, would protect 
the Bank from the danger^) to which it might be c'xpo^cd, on 
tlie resumption of its payments in cash, — fiom the effects of 
small hoarding, or the pressing demand for guineas, or the 
failure of country banks. It would only be ncei>ssury to pro* 
vide such a quantity of bulllou as would bo sufficient completely 
to secure it a^iust an unfavourable balance of payments, occa- 
sioned either by its own imprudent issues, or tl»e natural ine- 
qualities which must occasionally occur iiv the wants and su])- 
plics of dilfcrent nations ; which last cause can never be of sc* 
rious magnitude and coiitimicuicc, unless aggravated and pro- 
longed by the former. 

How long such a plan should be allowed to contiiuic, or whe- 
ther it might bo advantageously made permanent, would of 
course be the subject of future consideration. ItJr great object 
is to maintain, steadily, the buliion value of our paper cuticn- 
cy, at a very small expense of the precious metal«« ; and tliis ob- 
ject it seems calculated to answer. 


Aut. XT. The P'iiceykin Lfctmc-^On some of the Combinations 
of Oxymiiriafic Gas and Q.ryge7ie^ mid on the Chemical dela- 
tions of these Principles to inmmmabU Bodies. By Humphrey 
PaVy Esq. LL. D. Sec. 11. S. F. R. S« £. Mb R. I. A. and 
M. B. I. 

On a Combination qf Ojynm'iatic G<ts and Oxygenic Gas. By 
the same.-~^From tlie Philosophical Transactions for 1811, 
Part.Iy 

^ • 

havemadBa point of following tliis ex(!dlent chemist 
* * his vaiious and im.portant|^i8c<>verie$» >88 riE^- 

iarly as the nature of onr publication woula admit*; and we now . 
' ' resume^ 
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resume the subject, by calling the attention of onr readers to 
die two papers published by him in the lost part of the Pbiloso- 
{dilcal Tronsaeddns. . 

]jt may be recollected, that Mr Davy’s experiments had led 
him to doabt, or mdicr more than to doubt, the existence of 
oxygenein oxvmuriatic acid, the bo<ly formerly supposed to 
contaiii it, perhaps in greater abundance tlinn any other. Mr 
Davy was instined to believe^ on the contrary, that tliis acid is 
A peculiar elementary substance, much more* nearly resembling 
oxy^ne itself, than any of its compounds, usually denominated 
Acids. The papers now bcfoi'e us contain further inquiries in- 
to this analogy ; aud although they cannot be said to advance 
us ve^ flu* ill our progress towards a dear dononstration of the 
proposition in question, they nevertheless contain many curi- 
ous and original observations, and open the way for new and 
Interesting inquiries, llie second ot the papers, in pardcular, 

( iroscnts some matters of great novelty; and is more valuable, 
ly a good deal, though far shorter, than the ^rstr 
The. first paper consists of a great variety of experiments and 
observations, many of which arc very interesting, and tend to 
throw considerable light on tlie singular substance in ouestion. 
But tlicy are very miscdlaneous, and scarcely capable of a- 
bridgement. Our author begins with some experiments rela- 
tive to the combinations of potassium and sodium with oxygene, 
and of potaslrand soda with water. When the two metallic 
bases are burnt in common air at a moderate heat, brownilh 
substances arc produced, extremely fusible, effervescing strong- 
ly in water, and convertible into iry alkali, by being mtensdy 
heated in atmospherical air. Mr Davy acknowledges himself in- 
debted to Messrs Gay Lussac and Thcnard, for the discovery, 
tliat these substances arc {lerqi^il^ of potassium and sodium, 
although the exact amount of tlio oxygojue contained in them 
has not been ascertained. The ddlagi'miou of potassium in |ii- 
trc'produces a peroxide— that of sodium* doct.not A p p e ar to do 
s(K ’ The peroxides of bodi metals are decomposed by ignition j 
atid the residues are hard, greyish, exceedingly diy substances, 
— extremely difficult of fusion, — of rather greater specific gravi- 
ty than potash and soda, and, by the t^ffition of water, heating 
violently, and changed into white, ordinary, fosible, potash and 
— which appear, therefore, to be hydrats of potash and so- 
da. The greyish, hard substances, are evidently those bodies 
in (heir pure state, although we had no knowledge of them pre- 
vious to the discovery of their metallic bases. 

Mr Daw examined' a little more minutety this iittereethig 
noint, of (he union of water with those pure oxides. By distil- 
^ HhS ling 
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ling ordinary potasll which had been totted for some minutes 
with tw and a half times its weight ^Qtboracic acid, which had 
been kept at a white heat for an hour, he obtain^ about 15 
per cent, of water. From common soda he obtained^ by a si*- 
tnilar process, near per cent. ; and he then s4i»>fied himself, 
that the boracic acid had not contributed to this product ; for 
that acid in greqtt excess being ignited with the oc^imnOn alknlis 
in small quantity (all other circumstances remaining the same), 
he obtained little or no Water. Nor was aqy ifvater at all form* 
ed by repeating this exjUTiincnt with tlio pure alkalis obtained 
by the above mentioned methods. The boracic acid, be 
Contains water, do what we can to separate it by a wl)itc heat \ 
but he contends that these trials show the impossibility of ob- 
taining water from this acid, which bn*) been so ignited to white- 
ness, by the red heat used jn the experiment with the alkalis. 

' Our author comes, next, to the detail of spvcral expei imcitts 
and calculations, from which he deduces the following conclu- 
sion,** intelligible, perhaps, but eeriaitily npt to a cursory reader 
.very obvious, in its meaning — that ‘ fivp jiropoitiims of pot- 
^ ash, equal to 240 grains, mu'st be decomposed to form with 

< an equal number of projiortioiis of oxyrauriatic 'gas cqiral 

* to 164.5 grains j five 'proportions of miiiialc of potash equal 

* to 965 grains ; and five of oxygene equal to 37.5 grains 

< combined with one of jmtasli, t'qual to 48, must unite in 

• a triple union with one of oxymuijatie gas, equal to 32.'i 

• to form one proportion, (‘f|ual to 118.1 grains of hyper- 
‘ oxymuriate of potash. ’—It is singuLir how few new terms 
Newton invented, Whatever langiiage he found in com- 
mon use, of that he availed himself. Scarcely ever did he ii&<‘ 
a known word in a novel sejise ; and the Jangiiage which ho 
found ready made, he used in diicji a^manner as to convey no 
inconsiderrtble npinbev iof discoveries the most important and 
the most original that mortal man has ever been permitted to 
make. '’Wc wi?h*' Mr Davy would attempt to confine himself 
within the ordinary limits bf the language ^ for, reaUy, it 'be- 
comes a task of no small difficulty to trace his meaning through 
such neology gs clothes the sentence last quoted. 

Our authoj^a attention was next directed to the combinations of 
oxygene and oxymuriatic gas witli tlie metals of the eartlis ; and bo 
found reason to conciliate, that the muriates of baryta, lime and 
atrontia,, consist of die mbtailic bases with oxymuriatic gas**— 
ThesM^ths, on bejng heated ^ redness iq oxymuriatic ^s, give 
Out ‘jH^gene, and leaye bodies in no aspect difiering from dry 
tallies : But Mr Davy has qot yet tried the more direct and 
Wlclusivp experimeiit of uni^g the metallic bases of tUebe 

r ^ tui Ui« 
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earths with oosiyimiruitic gas. Ho noxt examiiiod the operatiou 
of oxynwiotic gas upon the difibrent metals i and the most urn- 
teriid point ascertained by his expcrimenls is^ diat the oxygene 
given out (where any was given out) bore an exact proi>ortion 
to the i}iieniity absorbed by the metoL Thus, 2 girnins of red 
oxide ot mercury, he found, absorbed ^ths of a cubical inch of 
oxymuriatic gas, and aifordecl 0.45 of OKVgeuoi two grains of 
dark olive oxide from calomel, decomposea by potash, ^sorbed 
about oxymuriatic gas, and gave out ,V^dths of 

ox^gene-^corrosive sublimate being produced in both aiscs. 

The concluding section of this paper contains a number of 
general remarks, chiefly inferences n*om the facts related in it, 
and from other facts, illustrative of our autheu^’s new and, as it 
appears to us for the reasons which we formerly urged, still 
only probable opinion, that oxymuriatic gas contains no oxy- 
gene. This doctrine unquestionably derives some additional 
M^cight from the tiicts detailed in the ^aper now before us,-^but 
those fall slioit of a demonstration. The most material circum* 
stance^ in this view, is the regularity with which the quantity 
of oxygene pi oduced in these experiments, observes tne pro- 
portion wherein that body is found in the oxides, and not the 
proportion wherein tlic oxymuriatic gas is exhibited. The ap- 
pai*ently contrary intercaicc to l)e drawn from the copious pro- 
duction of oxymuriatic acid, by the siction of muriatic acid on 
oxides, mid on byiieroxj muriates, is explained away by the help 
of Mr Diuy’s cfoctrine, that muriatic acid gas is a compound 
of hydrogene auvl ov’inuriatic gas,— a doctrine whicii will 
probably be tliought still undcnionstmted, although this able 
and ingenious iiujuirir has unquestionably {daced it in a point of 
view not far short of inductive demonstration. 

An important and, w^ b^lisS^^^an original observation, fol- 
lows, upon the inminer in wh^v^o^rpiuriatic gas acts in the 
process of bleaching. The illusti’iouj^iscovcrer of this gas, as 
is well known, explained its action upon the* simphMiud won- 
derfully accommodating theory of phlogiston, modified and im-» 
proved as it had been, and reiukr^ still more consonant to the 
phenomena, by Ins own inquiries. He supposed the gs^ to act bv 
combining with thephlogiston of' tiie coloured bodies. The Freimi 
chemists, on the other hand, accounted for the fact, by supposing 
that a gas so plentifully furnished with oxygene, suppliw tnis ^b* 
stance, which tliey saw, in other cases, product poweiiul effects 
on colouring matter. Our author, who denies the existence of 
Qxygene in this gas, has offered a third explanation, and for- 
tified it by an experiment, which wdl deserves notice, fie 
filled with oxymuriatic gas a glass globe, nrnri- 
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ata of limej in a div and powdered state. In another glosa 
{^be, containing also dry muriate of lime» he placed dty 
mmer, tinged vnm litmus— and after some time he ^austed iu 
^en» connecting it with the former globe, by means of tubes 
and stopcocks, the litmus paper was exposed ibr two days to 
the action of tlie gas in the first globe i biit scarcely any pei> 
ceptible alteration in its colour was produced j— >vrbfie paper of 
the same kind, exposed to oxymuriatic gas, which had not been 
previously kq>t in contact with muriate of lime, was instantly 
rendered white ) — and litmus paper, which had not been pre* 
viously dried, when exposed to oxymuriatic gas dried as b^ 
fore, underwent the same change, mough more slowly. From 
this comparative trial, Mr Davy infers, that the gas produces 
its effects upon coloured bodies, by decomimunding me water 

E resent, and setting its oxygene loose ; — and he adds, that tiie 
yperoxymuriates owe tlieir blenching powers, apparently, to 
the tendency which their metallic base has to fetrm simple com- 
binations with oxymuriatic gas, and thus liberate the super- 
abundant portion of oxygene. 

Upon this theory wc must be allowed to ofier a remark or 
two, though with great deference, and even some degree of 
doubt, lest certain considerations may have escaped us, rather 
than Mr Davy. But although we presume his future experiments 
will clear this matter up, and add what is now wanting to sub- 
stantiate the foregoing conclusions, wc cannot help at present 
feeling the deficiency of the evidence on which it rests. The 
obvious want of direct experiments to determine the efiects of 
oxygene itself, exliibited to colouring particles, is indeed com- 
mon to this and to tiic commonly received French explanation. 
It may moreover be' said, that tiic efiects produced by oxygene 
in its nascent state may, nay ynuHprubability are, very dificrent 
from any which ihc ga^^ wajcu formed, would produce on sub- 
stances simply immersda j*t. Yet of this observation, in its fiill 
extent Mr 'Davr cannot well avail himself ; fi>r thesupej;- , 

abundant oxygene in hyperoxymuriates scarcely can 1» -said, to 
attack colours in its nascent state. This, however, .we pass ovm’, 
for the purpose of coming to our chief difficulty ; fuid witli 
the same view wc abstain fi>om inquiring whether any measures 
were taken to ascertaiit that no other change was produced on 
the oxymuriatic by exposure to diy muriate of Kmc, than 
merely depriving it ot moisture. This principal difficult 
then fies, in the supposition essential to Mr Davy’s explanation, 
that water rernmns ^ther riicmicatty united or mechanical- 
ly suqiasded in the gas 'wiffiout any decomposition, iiotwHh» 
stauduig the disposition of tite ^ to dccompoqnd it ; and that 
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the siipvrabundant portion ofoiqrgene rcnuunaonitedwith the me- 
tallic basesmidthe ox^murintic gas» in hyperoxj’muHateSy nottHUi- 
standing thd dinposition of those metallic bases to form sin^eeom- 
binations and yet, diat the mere exhibition of the colot^ng 
miatteT, to whatever vegetable substance it may belong, and conse- 
nnently of whatever vegetable elements it may consist, alwam pro- 
duces the dec^position of the water in the one case, and of dte 
hyperoxymuriatic ^ in the otheb. There is no great difficulty, 
KHeMaps, in conceiving that moist litmus paper, vmen oaposed to 
dry oxymuriatic gas, should have its water decomposeth'T'But 
if water in litmus paper is decomposed by this gas, how comes 
water in this gas itself to escape decomposition? — and how 
lumpens it, that the moist gas, as soon as litmus p^r is ex- 
posed to it, begins to suffer d^omposition immediately ? And 
if litmus pa{)er, and all other colottred v^etable substance^ pro- 
duce tliis mutual action of the parts ofmoist oxymuriatic gas, 
is it not somewhat strange, that every v^table substance, 
whetlicr eoloured or not, (we mean whether already bleached 
or not) should not equally accelerate lire deconi|)osition, — since 
we have no reason whatever to believe that the colouring matter 
is the same in all bodies, or is sometliing different from the 
body to which it belongs ? — This is a point deserving further 
examination, and susceptible, wc apprebend, of considerable 
elucidation by very obvious experiments. 

The only other observation worthy of notice in the section which 
we are considering, is a correction of a common opinion, that 
oxymuriadc gas is capable of being chrystallized when exposed 
to a low t^peratutc. Mr Davy found, by several experiments, 
that tills is erroneous. 'Die solution o^as in water freezes, 
indeed, more readily dtan pure wateW'oocs — and hence the 
mistake: but if the gas be dr:a^^\and /xposed in its dry state 
^■a cold (ff 49” below i^btog^^jQ^'enheit, no chrystdjiza- 
tmn' whatever takes place. y 

<'}^e ‘first of these papers concludes widi scflltC'aesmks on 
fehu cbot^^ deemed by our author to be now requisite in the 
.tiommii^ature of the oxymuriatic gas and its compounds. To 
ooptinue the denomination qriginaly derived from the suppori- 
timi of its containing oxygene and muriatic acid, seems absurd 
to Mr Davy, who considers the existence of oxygene in it, aa 
not proved, and the existence of 'muriatic acM, as diqiroveilt 
He therefore proposes, (after consulting, some of the most on- 
inent chemiedi philosophers m tips coim^), that it timnld be 
denominated CMmineat CUanc gas, fr<mi its odour; and 
this -appellation is certainly preferable to the dd otte, or indeed 
to any other which has been giyen to it,— ip as much as'iT 
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ovaaot nothing with respect to its composition, but proceedU 
merdijr on the admitted and obvious quality of its colour. As 
many of the salts at present called Muriates are not known to 
contain either meygene or muriatic acid wh^ in tlieir dry state, 
he prcqioses to substitute another expression for tnurulie, in 
diose instances. Thus Libavius’s liquor, instead of U'ing a 
muriate of tin, is, he conceives, only a compound of oxymu-, 
siatie gas and tin, until water is added i and then it becomes a 
muriate of tin. Mr Davy proposes, therefore, to modify the 
termination of the metaihe bases, by adding the syllable one 
to the root, in order to express their union with oxymuriatic 
gas. Thus he would say — Stannane (for Libavins’s liquor)— 
Argentane (for bomsilver) — and so for the rest : and ne pro« 
poses to extend this to all unions of the gas with iniianiniable 
matters. We take it for granted, that in cases where the addi- 
tion of water converts the compound into a muriate, he would 
have two names, one for the dry, the. other for the moist body : 
so that, for example, sUuinane ^ould denote the union of dry 
oxymuriatic gas with <lry oxide of tin ; and muriate of' tin, the 
stannane exposed to moisture. He points out a way of denoting 
the proportions of oxymuriatic gas in the different compounds, 
by changing the a into the ewer vowels : But we necil not 
particularize it ; as, in reality, these questions of nomenclature 
may as well be reserved for a more advanced period of our 
knowledge of the subject,— a suggestion which appetu's not to 
have been absent from our auUior’s own mind, while preparing 
this part of his pa}N?r. 

We come now to the second of these interesting conuuuni- 
eations, in which our author describes a pcciilitu* emnbination 
of oxymuriatic gas wkh oxygene. He had observed, that 
the properties of oxymui*tatic/^s-<varied materially, according 
as it was procured from^j>'9^9&C'‘aiM acids, or from hyper- 
oxymhriates and acjds. Ij[i..^iiatever manner the gas is colWt- 
«d wbe^ poured in tlfe former way, its properties are the 
same ; and it is the substance of which we have been treati^ 
in the preceding part of this analysis, as the one on .which IMfr 
Davy's etqieriments were made. But tiie gas obtained from 
hypermtymuriates is <mly similar to the former gm, when H is 
eotWfed over ytater t— if collected over mercury, its properties 
un^rffo a very rematkable change : It appears to be e omi- 
poundof o^geno end oxymtiriatio gas, with some portion of 
loose oxyMWrintic gas— a stnt of oxide of chlorine, as it should be 
termei^'a^FcIhto to Mr Davy’s nomenclotiare 'already men- 
tiotMilL»‘ titetqi^ he preiHwes a new <Mw in' this papmr, It 
ex]g|)iate witw great fomiity 'l^ 4 heat '« kna as that of the 
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hoiui, in tvimlferriiiff it from ono rovsd to anothori mid its co> 
lour is ftbrilliftat y^ow green, instead of die ydlow ^the 
tHtymiviadc mat. By eiqilosion, it loses f th to ^ths of 

its t>ulk;.oiia, dving mit that arommt of oxygmiei resumes its 
fiftle oplour. Tne explouve nature of this body makes it 
(tifficult to examine it|' but Mr Dary found, that it contained 
about two parts in bulk ofo^muriatic acid|lto one of oxymno— 
which is coiniensed to haljr its volume in foecom^oond. Water 
takes it up iu a very considerable proportion, and acquires an 
orange tint. When detonated with hjdrpgene, it produces a 
solution of muriatic add, and loses a great part of its volume. 
Inflammable substances, for the most part, es^^pde and bum in 
it i— such as do not buni at first, bum briJliajd^ os soon as hoot 
is applied suflicieiit to make the gas explode. They gencraliy 
seem to have a stronger affinity for the axymuriatic part of die 
roiupound, than for tlie oxygeue. With nitrous gas it produces 
dcnac red fomes, and an absorption takes place ;-~with muriatic 
acid gas, it produces a dew on tne sides of toe vessel and a gradual 
absorption, until heat is applied, which makes it go on rapidly. 

From die discovci^ of this singular substance (the mcistcnce 
of which Mr Chcnevix had certamly ponjec^ured, when he con- 
cluded from some of his experiments, that oxymuriatic gas 
uud oxygene, in a separate fomi, might unite togedier), so* 
veral important inferences are derivable. It throws light 
both on Mr Davy’s theoiy of the oxymuriates, and various 
experiments formerly made upon tliuse bodies. In the above 
analysis, our readers will at once rccofpu^ origin of the 
phenomena whiph we have frequently referred to, as exhibited 
whan sulphuric acid is exhibited to liyperoxymuriates. A deep 
• red tinge is given to the acid $ and if aArbp of water be thrown 
upon it/ an explosion, with light anp heat,' takes place, and 
thcjrod colour is dischaiged*i..^wv4]jpnot help suspectiiig^ot 
(his rod liquor is t|ic acid loadeoNiiath the now compoun^ for 
though, iu (Mie place, Mr Davy seems to think* ’the collecting 
• it over mercury, or in a dry state, essential, he first of all de- 
scribes the proportiem of tw; salt to the add as material $ and 
leaves us rather to infer, that the abundance of the salt in pro- 
portion to the acid, secures the production of the compouml 
gas ; which, though absorbed by water, may uqite with die add 
ui its formation, and may also fill the vessel witit its fumes. 
Whether die water acU by epeitiog heat only, or is it^de- 
composed in the process, we are unable, npon the fofts hiUimtq 
ofasmed, to determine. But the namst sii^ukir drcqmstaime xt- 
the explosion of this gas is, that it takes plape in e om s e * 
qnmi^ of an expapsion and s^arat^ of ^ eoinppaeW( pits 
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of a boi1y« ln«t«(id of aooompanjioA like afi other exploaofls, 
the aniop of sejparate suUtance* aotf their condensation^ into a 

CMTOOtUld. 

'^c con6rmtition derived from these phcnotn«na» ^to ]!lfr 
Ipavy'^ themy of the oxjmuriatio gas, is also arortfay of oar 
atten^Jin. * If (he observes) oxymnriatic gas contained oxy- 

* gene, it is not cauf to conceive why oxygeae should be af* 

* a»ded by4his new compound to muriatic gas, which must 

* alrea^ contain oxygene in intimate unions though, on'tfte 

* idea of muriatic mm being a compound of hydrogeiic mid 

* oxyinuriaUc gas, the phenomeiu arc such as might be ex- 

* pected. If thgjsower of IxxUcs to burn in oxyniuriatic gas, 

* depcndetl uponWic presence of oxygeite, they ail ouj^t to 

* bum with mudt more energy in the new compound but 

* copper and aiitimony, and mcFcuiy and arsenic, and iron and 

* sulphur, have no action upon it, till it is decomposed, — and 

* they act then aecpnling to their relative ^Utractions on the 

* oxygenc, or on die oxyniuriatic gas. ' 

In further illustration of this doctrine, our author adds an 
experiment upon oxymuriatc of pliosphorus. He pas-sed that 
body in vapour, together with oxygcnc gas, through a glass 
tube heated to redness. The oxymuriote was decomposed ; and 
pho^horic acid, and oxyinuriatic gas were formed. Mr Davy 
contends that this ought not to have happened if theoxymiu-iate 
had contained oxygene ; — but diat if that body consisted of phos- 
{dioTus united to an uncompounded substance, containing no 
oxygene, then the fact is easily explained ; fiir oxygene having 
a stronger attiaction for }ilio«{>horus than oxymuriatic gas has, 
ought to unite with it^ond ex^a-l that gas. Wc will confess that 
this rcasoniM goes a vdi;y short way to convince us of the theory. 
The probabiuty of dial theory we have always admitted ) and U 
ufcsiyes some conffematiojx^t^xUDMhe-filcts presented by die nev 
Comtfe^nd. But the lost experiment and die reascitiing tbundM 
upon it,^wc really diink extremely inconclusive, and cannot help 
sayiiw that tliey leave die theory pretty neariy where they found 
it. S surely by no means follows, diat oxymuriatic gas, a]dioa|^ 
a compound of oi^geue and some unknown base, should not 
have for a diird body, such as phomhorus, a weaker attraetioo: 
than oxygene has. is full of such instances. Thus, 

carbone reduces all die mewlic oxides ;>(|pd again, caibonie 
acid is decomposed by some metals. i%ws{;moric acid and carw 
it will not be denied, both contain oxygene. Yet 
carbone deoopiposes the former; that is, takes oxygene irom 
pljjj |j w>m8,«-^hile pho^horus. decomposes the latter, or takes 
! froim earbone ;-~-aay more, oxide of carbeme, that is, 

common 
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common carltonaceous matter, » boify compounded of carbone 
and o?(ygene, decomposes pltosphorie acid ; that is, a body con* 
toiiiing oxygene, taxec oxygenc from (mother body cemtainiog 
it } and, to take only one other instance, nitrous gas, containing 
naote mid oxygene, deC(nBposc«t atmospherical air, containing 
the same bodiei in different prc^iorUons, anti, for any thing we 
know, in a different state of cmulnnation. fiurel/ it is not more 
extraoidinory that phoqplionis diould unite with, miygene, and 
leaven liody containing oxygme among other component parts. 

So far indeed from considering the experiment above meno 
tioned as decisive, or the argument fotmded upon it as prov- 
ing tlwt oxymuriatic gas contains no oxygmie, we should be 
inclined to infer from tiie well known facts 'which we have 
just enumerated, (and the catalogue might be indefinitely ex- 
tended), that it is a very genciw rule of chmical affinities. 
Unit a bmly, by entering into composition w'ith one or more o- 
tlicr substances, forms a compound so different in its nature and 
affinities frimi eacli of its component parts, as to have, with 
rc'ipect to any given one of those ports, (tfiinities quite iininfiu- 
eiicod by Uie circumstance of that part being found in it,— affi- 
nities similar to tliose which would subsist octween Uie simple 
substances and any body wholly unconnected with them. It is 
consistent wiUi this analogy, that Uic affinities of phosphorus, 
oxyinuiiatic gas, and oxygene, among Uiemselves, should be 
the some whether oxymuriatic gas contains oxygene, or is a 
third body quite different from either of the others. 

That Mr Davy will hereafter — ^probably at no very distant peri- 
od, produce ample demonstration of his doctrine by expa intents, 
we have every re.ison to expect, if that theory is founded in truth. 
In the mean time we must be permitt^to suspend our bdicf, 
and decline lending it to mere speejilationy upon probabili- 
ties, iuid remarks ucrivcH^froa' tpialogy and loose conjectured 
which, however plausible and ingenious, should rather ^ the 
tbrenmuers of investigation, than Uie ifesults oril ; and should 
raUi^ suggest eimerlmeats, tlion be made subsUtutes fbr Uiem. 
Nor con we think that Mr Davy is always so happy in his rea- 
sonings, 08 in the invention and prosecution of his experiments. 
To what he has done, much accurate thinking was un- 

questionably requisite i — without just reasoning upon faia subject, 
he could not have invented or followed out his various conchi- 
sivo experiments. To deny him such powers, would be eoiinent- 
ly absurd but we observe him firequentfy prone to habits qf 
less strict reasoning upon esqieriments invented with dif^rient 
olyects. He sometimes arguesiinsotis&ctorily from general prin- 
ciples or the experiments of others^ or evmi from his mm,' 

after 
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After he hoe Ivell contrived thein for then' main object :•> And if 
ive did not mention such instances irhen.tbey come in our way» 
we ^ould prove ourselves unwortliy ol the honour which we 
arrogate, of recording his numerous ana briliiant discoveriest 
Inia pap^ concludes with, a “*lilftV**^ " **i**^**°*»^^T" 
poonditf eroem aad OTy a su r iarf e gMii irttT’ftn denoimBatai^ 
MMIli^'Hlr pecuSarly bright green, euehMne, or euehloric gas i 
dlough u)>on dtis he docs not strongly insists 


Art. XII. Essa^ on the Superstitions of the tJigJddnderS ^ 
Scotland; to which are added^ D'amdations from the Gaelic, 
and Letters connected with those formerly ^^tished. the 
Author of “ Letters from the Mountmns. ” ^voL 12mo. 
pp. . London, 1811. 

O PR n^Iect of this lady’s former {n^luctions should acquit us, 
we think, for ever, of all imputation of nationality. Since 
the commencement of our labours, she has published various 
very popular and meritorious volumes $ and, though the only 
Highlander, and almost the only Scotch woman, vmo has grac- 
ed our native litemture during this period, we have heroically 
abstained from all mention of her name ; and allowed her to 
fi^t her own way to distinction, without any countenanhe from 
our compatriot fi^mity. She is now, however, fairly entitled 
to a place among those who * hove attained a certain degree or 
celebrity, ' and, of course, fo'our verdict upon the question of 
her having * deserved it. ’ 

Her * Letters fron^the Mountahia, ’ notwithstanding the re- 
ralsive aftectatioV of th^ title, are among tlie most interes^ng 
roi^QCtiOns of real letters-th4C.h*mr1ffl»ly been j^ven to the pub- 
Nc i^id, being indebted for no port of their interest to the ce- 
lerity of the names they contain, or the importance of the e- 
Vemts tlicy narrate, affiird, in their succe^, a more honourable 
testimony to the talents of the author. The ^rOat charm of the 
correspondence, indeed, is its pefftct independence on anifidnV 
htdps { and the nir of fearlessness and origimdity which it has 
Consequently assumed. The earlier letters, in particular, breathe 
lo fresh a Spirit of youth and enthusiasm, aOd still carry on them 
so much of that bright hlobm of th« mind, which so seldom 
endures til! the age m anthor^p, that they cobid scarcely fiul 
to make a poweiw impression on nil who vmue rarity, or sym- 
pati^ whn enjoyment. Strong feeling is always eloquent and 
'Odrinal > and, tiiorefere, evtis where they express only Common 

and 
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ami fiuniliar feelings^ these early letters are unifonnly animated 
and powerful : But many passages of them are interesting 
higher considerations; — and it is impossible to read the bold and 
clmraeteristic sketch^ of natural scenery which they contain, 
6r to observe the quick discrimination of character, and the 
acute and profound reflections upon life and manners, whic^ 
are suggested to a nirl of nineteen, by the narrow cxrde of 
society to which she had access, and die simple and unvarying 
way of living that she saw around her, —without feeling how much 
more valuable the power of observation is, than the opportuni- 
ty,— and from what a scanty selection of specimens a penetrating 
spirit can deduce the justest estimates of character, and the 
soundest maxims even of practical wisdom. — The latter port of 
the collection scarcely keeps the promise of ite commencement; 
and, ill the more mature and elsiborate efforts of this lady’s pen, 
we miss some of the force and the spirit which characterize it^ 
earlier effusions. iTie whole correspondence, however, shows 
great richness, and activity of fancy, and differs almost entirely 
from any published letters with which we ate acquainted, both 
in the tone of unaffected enthusiasm which pervades every part 
of it, and in being drawn wholly from die stores of the writer’s 
own intellect and imagination, and with scarcely any help from 
her own reading or adventures, or the observations ana sug* 
gestions of her correspondents. It is pretty nearly made tip, 
tnercforc, of sentiments and reflections that may be fairly called 
original ; for diough they frequendy coincide with views that 
have long been fiuniriar to all who live within the precincts of 
liteiUture or atudy, they seem to have come to the author by a 
very different channel ; and generally bear upon them the un- 
equivocal marks of having been honestly workod out of her own 
experience and meditation. ^ 

After what we have just said, we might 1» expected to sp^ 
Well of her Poetn% — ^but it is really not ^t 54 P>od ; and the* 
most tedious, and certainly the least poetical vdume which she' 
has produced, is that which contains her verses. The longest 
piece, -^whicb^c has endded ‘ the Ilighkmdets, ’—is heavy and 
un&iteresting; and there is a want of compression and finish-^ 
a Sort of loose, rambling, and indigested air in most of the o- 
(hers. Yet the whole coltcetion is enlivened with the sparklingsr 
of a prolific fancy, and di^ilays great command of language and 
fiidlity of versification, t^en we write our article i^pon unstUH 
cessfbl poetry, we shall endeavour to e:xplain how thcse.quafitiea 
may feu of success but in the mean time, we think there is m 
^fegy upon an huhible friend, and on adefress from a fouhtab,* 

and 




and two or three other little pieces, which very fully deserve it } 
— Aod are written with great beauty, tendemej^, and delicacy, 
Hic Memoirs of an American lady contain a very animated 
picture of that sort of simple, tranquil, patriarchal life, which 
was common enough within these hundred years in the central 
parts of England j but of which we arc rather inclined to think, 
tihat there is now no specimen left in thg world $ — and wliich is 
rendered more interesting in tlic present striking memorial, by 
the conti*ast of its sober and regulated tenor with the wildness 
of a settlement in the desert, and its combination with some pe^ 
culiarities in the structure of society derived from the adopted 
usages of Switzerland and Germairy« 

The volumes before us have the disadvant^e of treating of 
the some general themes ujxm which Mrs Grant had already 
delivered herself at large in her former publications. To illus* 
tratc the character ana manners of men in remote situations, 
and in the earlier st^es of civilization, may be said to be the 
object of all her widUngs ; and in her^lctteis, in particuldr, we 
are made so well acquainted with her favourite Highlanders, 
tliat we were a good deal at a loss to imagine where sne was to 
find materials ior an entire new book on the subject. The 
present work, accordingly, is not entirely free from the fault of 
repeating what had been already delivered in another form by 
the author ; and a consciousness that she had, in a good mea« 
sure, eidiausted the great and attractive topic of Highland cha- 
racter, genius and manners, has led her, we suspect, to assign 
a larger portion than she would otherwise have done of the pre- 
sent work, to the less interesting subject of their Simerstitions. 
The book, however, has its full share of novelty j and is marked 
by all the fruits, ^and most of the merits, tlmt characterize the 
style of the auth^^r — an active, ambilitious, and somewhat ill- 
l^ulated fancy — decidedly bad taste in jocularity, compli- 
ment, and stumc^riting — an afflicting habit of trite and pal- 
try quotation-^hd an Unfortunate aflectation of oddity and ir** 
regiuarity— of being unable to resist digressions, or to reason 
upon ordinary things like ordinary morws — ^that sometimes 1*0- 
minds us, ratner disagreeably, of a very youthful imitation of 
the style of Tristram Shandy, or the German sentimentalists. 
If she would correct herself of these faults, however— most d 


which are obviously to be ascribed to her w^ant of early inter- 
course with good lite)*ary society— wc th»nk she has talents to 
command a very high place among the female w^riters of her day. 
She h^>ery great pow^s of description, both of character and 
scen^^muw force of conception, acuteness, and reach of 
reasouing-^great occas^nal brightness, and peipetipf 
^ actirity 
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Mthntv of fancK,~JWul a fine enthusiahii} for virtue, simplicity, 
•wind the Ili^hUtids. We must noinr introduce out readers 'to 
the iraspdlaneou$\olumc8 before us. 

Their oliicct is to describe the character, miinners, and way of 
life of the Scotch I^ghkuders-'-to trace tlie origin of their^ e- 
culiaritlcs—and above all, ns we take it, to vindicate and extol 
them, Us a race equally noble, ingenious, and fortunate. 01 
flU the qualities, indeed, that dUtiiigukh this publicntion, the 
leefl of the autltor is bv for the most remarkable } and, half* con- 
verted as we ourselves nave been by her proofs and her eloquence, 
we must not, in fairness to die reader, enter upon any abstract of 
her obscn'ations, w’ithout warning him of llie sumictons we entor- 
taiq of her partiality. Though it be difficult, however, to keep 
pace with her entliusiasm in behalf of tit is siiigulai race, wo a- 
gree peifectly in her cenjuire of the incurious indifil'rcnce w idi 
which tliey have been hitherto regarded by the very same philo- 
sophers svho think themselves well employed in collecting un* 
ecitain notices of fur less interesting and less accessible nations. 
Our own literati, ’ she Vfoserves, ‘ luive bewildered themselves 
in endless ami fiuitless researches regarding the ancient l^y- 
thiaiis and modern Tartars, the Belgm, the Gauls, the Goths, 
the more modern Danes. Tspeak at random, raid merely re- 
peat a string of names, of which 1 know very little, and thqr 
cannot know TCry inucli. In the mean lime, their curiosity 
seems very moderately excited by the greatest of all possible cm* 
liositics — even by the remains of the most ancient, unmingled, 
and original people in Europe,— of a people who, surrounded 
by straiigcrs, have preserved, for a senes of ages which no 
records can trace, their national spirit, their national lan- 
guage, their national habits,. their national poetry, and, aboVe 
alh^thcir national nuxle of thinking, raid pxpressiug their 
t^ughts,— their style of manners, ftud strain of conversation. 
J^nd, stilfniorc, their local traditions omlMmily gencalope*, 
in one uninterrupted series. ’ . 

Tlie truth is, we believe, that the well informed part of the 
Englisli public know much more of tlie people of Ot^te or 
CeripiH than they do of the people ol Badenoch or Eochaber. 
TltCT know that Uiey wear a strange dress and speak a stran^ 
luuttffijgc,— awvl have heard, iierhaps, that they are divided mt$ 

; jjiit, for any thing lieyond these outward cluMractoristidj, 
they take no concern } ami are satisfietl with regarding than as 
a kind of savages, more ferocious alnd illiterate than the poe- 
Kintiy of their own distriett. To such readers, Mrii Grant w0} 
probably appear to maintain a vciy dull and extravagant pawt- 
dox, when, she rcpreseqta them as being (or M 1«M M having 
toi-Jfvui, NO. ?6. I i btStn) 
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been) far more uniformly polished in their manners and sen- 
timents than the people of any other country absolutely 
from any taint of vulgarity, even in the very lowest ranka 
of their society — skilled in all tlie graces of polite conver- 
sation— -and almost universally possessed of an extensive know- 
ledge of poetry, and great sensibility to its beauties. * We do 
not know whether all uiis can be made out to the full extent 
^at is here stated ; but Mrs Grant has ecrtainly gone far to 
render a great part of it probable there is not a little 

which, upon reflection, we should be inclined to admit, even 
without tnc aid of her testimony# 

Vulgarity is not the vice of nncivili/cd life, — but of a cer- 
tain stage of civilissation. Its scat is not among mountains^ and 
wild pAslares, — but in comfortable trading towns, and cities of 
gay manufhctiirers. The very savage has noble and refined man- 
ners, compared \\kh the mechanic or auctioneer : But when the 
savage habits have been so far put ofl*, as to have mingled the ele- 
ments of the shepherd and agriculturist in pretty equal propor- 
tions with those of the hunter and warrior, and to have produ- 
cctl a being secure of subsistence, and abounding in leisure, it 
may perhaps be found that he is more polite and agreeable 
in society, from the very want of those things that con- 
tribute most essentially to its ulterior improvement. It is really 
carious to see how necessarily vulgarity is the growth of nation- 
prosperity, and from what apparent defects and imperfections 
In the social order politeness seems always to take its rise- 
We would not, on any account, incur the danger of defin- 
ing that terrible thing called vulgarity; but holding, merely, 
l)iat it is something wmich makes society disagi'ccablc, and chief- 
fy by means of selfishness, imiorance, and narrowness of mind, 
we would ob«er,v(', that, iu Uie earlier and ruder stages of hu- 
, man existence, <^yeFy individual has a great many more tilings 
to do, and mosfjof them more animating things, than fall to 
the lot of a IwKtKman in more cultivated times. A man who, 
m the course of one year, nerfiirms the functions of a soklic^^ 
‘a hunter, a shepherd, a fisner, and of twenty different mecha- 
nical artists besujes, — who roams, in the course of his employ- 
ments, over a gnat tract of various country, and has occasion 
to study, however SFiipeificially, so many of the laws of nature, 
the habits of animals, and tlm characters^ of men,— mm^t nccessi^ 
rily have his mind more stoi;ed with idees, must he more disposed 
to comna^nicate them, and must think more highly of himself, 
dull mechanic, who scarcely ever sees the open face of 
or bf earth, but s}^nds bis whole life in a dungeon, ppth 
on pini,^ orpoiuts on naihi or tossing a shut^.fl^ 
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temately from one hand to Ihe^ oUier. The froth is, that 
{jreat discovery of the subdivision of labour, iy)ou wliioli na- 
tional prosperity is almost exclusively fouiMicd, lias had a srui 
effect oil the character of the lower ordei*s ; and has degrad- 
ed the bulk of ^ the population far lielow the averojite of less 
wealthy* communities. The d4^nulatioUt too, is more severely 
fdt, from the new elevation that is at tlio baiue time commu- 
nicated to the more fortunate individuals who stuiul at the liead 
of the extended scale. The tradesman of* our own days is not 
only actually and absolutely an inferior animal to th<^ hunter pea- 
sant of antient times, but lie is iiicomparnbty farther fi-om being 
on a level with what is highcbt in the society around him. ' In 
primitive times, men are much more on an (‘({imlity. If tlie re- 
tainer be utterly without education or booklearniup,*^ the chief h:w 
but little of either to boast of ; and, when dislinction is only to 
be gained by personal gifts or aecomplishments which are uni- 
versally ill demand, the probability is, that these will be ibund 
as frequently among the poor as the rich. In after times, how- 
ever, tne upper ranks engross all the graces and accomplibhmcntii 
thaj: lead to honour or (ustiiiction, — since they aloTie can coin- 
inand either the means and oppoitunitics of acquiring tliem, or 
the occasions for their exercise and display. It is eusj to con- 
ceive, therefore, tliat tlie great body of the people bhouKlbilh 
feel and appear aw^kward and degraded in the comparison ; ami 
that wc should meet no longer, among the poor, with that fieo 
and graceful address, that companionable inlelljgeiice and air of 
self-esteem, which is the necessary foundation of all good man- 
ners and all agreable society. 

It is of still greater consequence, however, to remember, tJint, 
in the earlier stages of society, the higher and the lower ranks 
were approximated, not only by a pretty equal participation of 
such knowledge and accomplishments as the age possessed, b^it 
by a far greater- ^jiegrec of mutual dependence than can now be 
said to unite them. Before the introduction of. luxury and inii- 
nufaetures, a chieftain could miih r cmplf>y nor ^lisplay his 
wealth and influence in any other way, by nialnuiining a 
largt' body of clansmen or retainers ; and those who w^ere bom 
poor had no other moans of subsistence, bat by onrolli>ig them- 
selves among the followers of their chief. I’lie tenure, too, by 
which the latter held these servict»s, in which his whole conse- 
quence and onjoymelit coUsist^-d, was so slender, that it was 
necessary for him to secure their att'^.chutent by a courteous and 
condescending demeanour, and by an equal partii i;>.s,tion of their 
loits aud amusements. The whofc society, therefore, was-unit^, 
as It were, into one company ; -sthe higliest the lowest of its 
members w^cw minglexi In the same fleJd», and at the aam’e table'; 
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—and whatever of ^ce or dignity, — of refinement of sentiment^ 
or gallantry of^feelmg, cxrstm in the chief, was very likely to 
be derived, in some (legree, to the whole mass of tliose whose 
duty and occupation jt thus was to live in his presence, to share 
his occupations, and to imitate his manners*— In modern times, 
it is needless to say how all this has been changed. Tlic rich 
and the great have scarcely any connexion or intercourse of any 
sort with persons of inferior condition. A few hired domestics, 
who are cliangetl every season, supply the place of their old he- 
reditary retainers; and their income is spent in purchasing, 
iroiii persons who neitljcr know nor feel any obligation to them, 
such articles as are required lor the consumption of their indi- 
vidual fiimilics. Iho lower orders, being thus cut off from all 
social intercourse ^\ilh the higher, and never coming into their 
presence but on occasions which remind theia of their inferi- 
ority, naturally come to feel and to be regarded as low, awkward, 
and degraded beings, and to abandon, in despair, all preten- 
sions to those accomplishments in which tliey w^ere once allowed 
to participate with their superiors. 

'Ihere arc stiU two circumstances to bo noticed — and arising, 
like the preceding, out of what is called the progress and im- 
provement of society — which have depressed the character and 
manners of the lower orders far below what they were in times 
that are considered as comparatively rude and barbarous ; — wo 
mean, the individaal independence which men have obtained, 
by means of good laws and a vigilant and active police, — and 
the little leisure which manufacturing industry has left for the 
cultivation or exercise of social gifts or talents. A very few 
words w'ill be sufficient to show the extent of both these sources 
of d<"gradation. 

In the rude and primitive forms of society, when laws are few, 
feeble and inacccijsibie, men must depend, in a great measure, 
on their own efforts for the protection of thei#persons and pro- 
perty . They diniiot go, at every moment, to swear the peace 
against a neighbour w?iom they have ofFcndcd, or to obtain m 
search-warrant for the cattle they suspect to have been stolen j— 
tlicy miifet protect their persons by resolute, but, at the some 
time, most courteous and circumspect manners, — by cautiously 
avoiding to give offence, wliich they know will be avenged, — 
and by maintaining^ such a carriage, as to deter others from of- 
fering any offence to them Ancf their property they must pro- 
tect, thci’e are neither constables, nOr watchmen, nor en- 

closures, by rendering themselves agreeable and respected by 
aB 0iose to whom it is oxpo^, — by maintaining a good uii* 
^derstanding with tfiose who are near, and a vigilant observadon « 
'hf those who are at a distance^ How lunch all this must tend 
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to sharpeai the ibteBect>^ and to improve the mftnnci‘«,“to pro- 
duce, in shorty that union of courage and courtesy, of oblige 
ingness mid high spirit, which is the true distinction of a gen* 
tleiqan, it is as needless to point out, as to show how all cncour 
ragement for die formation of such a clir raster is taken away, 
by the iinprovcnient of laws, and tlic introduction .‘fa strict po- 
lice. When a mnu can at ail times enforce hi'. clnimB by the 
sentence of a judge, and defend himself with the arm of a nm- 
^strate, it is no longer neceswy for him to be ( ithcr loved or 
mared as an individual ; and, ha\ii}g no pnwng occasion for 
the exercise of popular or of ibrmiclable qualities, he is very opt 
to cease to be either brave or nmialde, and to pursue his own 
sordid gain<*, or sensual gratifeations, without regard to the o- 
pinion of his ncighbouis. Thus, the improvement of law and 
internal poliey, tliougli it promotes, in an incalculable degree, 
the tranqiiihity and security of socie^, has an evident tendency 
to lower the general standard both of character and of maimers; 
and would injure them still more conspicuously, if it could 
be u »' cl as far as seme great philosof'hers have supposed it 
mipLr be carried. A great dc»al of the spirit and the polish 
bj v,nicl) the highor.ranks arc distinguished, is derived, we are 

I icisuadcd, from the importance they ascribe to things wlilch 
aw has not yet been able to subdue to her authority ; — to the 
practice of duelling— and of proscription Iroin good society for 
not('rious violation of its sanctions. If there a court in 
which a gentleman could sc(ik for reparation for his wouiuhd 
honour, or from which he conld despatch an officer to recover sa- 
tisfaction for his affronts, theie wroulcl soon be a pi city visible fall- 
ing off, we fear, in the dignity and n'linciiient of our piTccnt 
manners. It is very remarkable, accoidingly, that there u 
least delicacy and politeness in the commonalty of thote nations 
where there is tlic best police, and tlic most ready access to the 
Jaw; — in Holland, for example, m:d America, and ia some 
parts of Great Britain. 

The.want of leisure, too, as well as the uniformity of their 
labour, is an obvious and prodigious dkadvfiiitage in the condi- 
tion of the lower orders in commercial countries. Their whole 
lime is engrossed by toils tliat liave no remission, end no varie- 
ty, •^whicn leave them little opportunity Ibr the exercise of 'so- 
cial qualifications, and luJii tnem, in a great degree, for their 
acquisition. Jleceiving no new or striking impressions from tha 
eternal recurrence of uic same dull occupation, tlicy have but ' 
'little to communicate in their few hours of relaxation ; and, ne- 
ver having tasted the pleasures of animated or diversified con- 
they set no value on its attainment, and take ih> pains 
Tj'» f« 
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for its cultivation. The little leisure they havei therefore, is 
spent in the alehouse or the streets, -in ansolutc inactivity, or 
in brutal dissipation. — In ruder times, ho\vcver, the miscella* 
zieous labours of the peasant have long interval of repose ; and 
tlu adventurous nature of his pursuits readily suggests" matter 
for interesting narrative, and aniiipited discussion. During the 
darhuess ant* inactivity of a long winter, the art of conversation 
becomes a jcsoum* of no slight iin})ortance, and is cultivated 
with propoilioniil care. When this, lK)wc\er, is once made an 
obj'ct oi attuUion, it would morufy a tV“’terfi<*Id to find how 
soon all it'* laws an* discovered, and with what delicacy and ex- 
actness ihej are practised, even among those who pass under 
the aj)i7e!lallon of savages. Ibt* same rtj(Tt}o]i of aJJ direct 
conn adici ion, — the suihe avoidiiiice of all topics that are pi^r- 
painful to any of the hearers, — the same tenjporance in 
iMllery,- the same pat u lit listening, — and more than the same 
deference' to age, tliat are prescribed by the veteran observer of 
c<'iirtly n^aiuitrs, are practised and enforced, not merely in the 
cottage of llu* liiglilander, but in tlu' tent ot the wandering 
Aiab, and the wigwam of the Anitruan Indian. 

Such seem to be the eMcf circumstancev whith have a ten- 
deiu;s, in fdl rude Micieties, to ci»n(l*r on the lowc*r ordcis a cer- 
tain ii(gjee of dignity and intelligence, which they are not found 
to att un in the moie advanced stages of national prosperity,-— 
and which may soern to make it doubtful, whether the great 
imjmncinent which society has inadi* in wealth, sjxlc^odour, and 
power, is not accompanied with some diminution ol the happi- 
ness ot the laiger body, as it undoubtedh is, with agreat falling 
oir in the polish of their in nine rh, and the elevation of tlicir 
sei tirneuts. In tins hasty sketili, we have spoken only of the 
low’er orders,— and of the origin of that awkwardness, brutish- 
iicss and self-abasement, in w^hich fkd/ vulgarity consist^j and 
lliis wtbavcdo'K', both because it* was with retercnce to the 
absence of this qUidity in that class of persons that the disc»is- 
aiun was sngjjcsud, and b cause, in reahtj, the description 
and the genealogy of vulgarity is one and the same, whetlur we 
take our exiun[»h V from among the luli, or the poor. Its es- 
sence c< nsi s in ignoiaiice aiitl iiai row ness of mind in consci- 
ous inferiority,— and in habitual inattention to the pains and 
pIcH^ur^’s tliul may be occiisJoned by th*' ordinary inlei course of 
*and, where have" grown into habit, the posscs- 
rA'ahh wull ordy reiidcT them more coii'^picuous, and more 
,. If a man s educatioti have bU^n neglected, and his 
'^'\holf mind contracted by a c<»usfapl attoution to some mecha- 
nical process, it can make no gioat difference as to his mannctSi, 
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ivhether be has bestowed this attention as ajouriK^an or a 
master — whether, for cxaii^le, lie daily takes account of the 
ing of ten thousand naik, or is merely employed in haninierihg 
out fifty. In both cases, tjiere wi)l be the same blank in the un- 
derstanding, and the same palsy in tlie imagination— tlic same iiii- 
capacity to interest or amuse by the varied cxeiviftt* of the facul- 
ties — and the same uwkwarditbss and conscious interiority in the 
presence of those who possess these <|ualitications. Instead of 
ninning to the aleliouse, like his joturnotman, he may seek to a- 
muse the heavy intervals of hi^ leisure by more costlj voliijitlious- 
ness —or by domineering over his servants, or insulting his de^ 
pendants ; but his pleasures will be equally aeiisual and sordid in 
the main, anti lus conversation equally regardless of the teelings 
of those around him. The only difference probably will be, that 
be may endeavour to disguise his awkwardness mid inward sense 
of inferiority , by a ludicrous imitation, or an affected contempt of 
the elegance which he despairs of attaining producing, on the 
one hand, that miserable *»ftectation wJiicn renders so much of 
middle life both wretched and ridiculous, — and, on the other, 
that coar%e and purse-proud iusoknee wliidinow and then over- 
comes Us wjtli a still worse abomination. Opulent vulguii- 
tv, indeed, is not often met with in pei’tection, except among 
those w'ho have rocciitly acquiic»d their w('alth bv some mecha- 
•nical emplojineiil : and there, it is not wondei’ful tliat it should 
appear - what indctxl it is -the vulgarity of an ordiiihry trades- 
man, magnified and illunimatefl by its situation. 

It w'ould be easy, in like manner, to show, that the polite- 
ness by which the higher ranks are distinguishctl, arises almost 
entirely from their posse^'-ing, tlunigh Jio doubt in a higher de- 
gree, those very advantages which seem in earlier times to have 
bcloiiged to the whi'le <’omniunit} — the sell-estimation prodiicc'd 
by the consciousness of being on a level witli what is highest in 
society — the variety of occupation which ciniches lud enlivens 
tlio faculties-— llie Ifisio’c whidi enables’ am! indeed conqvi^ls 
them, to seek nniusennni in socie^y^ — their dtpend^nce upon the 
esteem of their asM)ciates ibralllliat !( t them U) desire — ind 
the impossibility ol’ obtaining, by tin* help of lavv or public au- 
thority, those object‘d that arc most eshcntial to tluir hiip})ineN'5. — 
But it is more to the j)urpose4:o apply till tliL U» the character 
*of our Highlanders. 

\\'hile they lived under the pure and undecaved influence of 
ihcii' 'Clannish iiibtjtulioiis, they not oni^ euio^. d all tho-^e ad- 
wantages which we have enumerated as cm ’can to tubes in 
that <»tage of civilu ition, but several oi bets l^h at w’ere in some 
id^cc peculiar to tlicmu h es. Rlr^s Guuit a-.s:st;> a great doal 
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upon llieir having l)ocn, fioni the first of time, an Uiicoiiqu^ei 
nation^ and a na'ion that had made great but efiectuaj, sncrifil^ 
CCS for the preservation of their -troedom. Wc arc not disposed 
to ascribe a great devil to tliis. Hie llighlandersi if not con- 
quered, were at ]oat>t diiveii fiom the fieul j nor is a nation 4pt 
to feel iWraded, bccuiihe its ancestors uere in antient times o- 
j^orcomc by supti ioi* ibi ce* The descendants of CaractaciiSY 
like llic (lesci'niliiiiln of Hector, C’ato, or Brutiih, have at least 
as }»iii(h reason t(» bo piuiul of tluii lineage ns the issue of their 
conq.icicTs. It is liov^eioi of tar greater and more substantial 
impori ince to Cibserve, that the lligldanders ha\e preserved, 
lAore unlnokmi tind tntiie than any siilisisting nation, the ge- 
neali'trics (?f their chins, c\oii in tlieir humblest i amifiuitions# 
Having l)c'n fixed Inr inniinjeinblt centuries in the fc>ame 
and wiihf-m tin* int<nnixture of cnlonit.ts or conquerors, their 
JainiJy Jiis^nrics haw Ix'en prchcived ior a jieriod which would 
oprear iiicwdible to tlie mongrel inhabitants of the plains: nor 
is it a mere r atak guo</f names that is thus repeated, to feed the 
pride of thei*' d^scend ints, 

* In their conversations,' says Mrs Grant, * the heroic actions 
the wise or humorous savings, the enterprises, the labours, the ta- 
lents, or even the sufTerings of their ancesu^rs, are perpetually re- 
membered. These are so often, and so fondly descanted on, wbeje 
all the world abroad is shut out, that the meanest particulars be- 
come liallowed by their veneration of the departed, and are car- 
ried on from father to son with incredible accuracy and fidelity. 
1 must be supposed to mean such anecdotes as did honour to the 
memory of theii ancestors. Departed vice and folly sleep in pro- 
found oblivion. No one talks of the faults of conduct, or defects 
in capacity of any of his foref^ihers. They may be, perhaps, too 
faithfully recorded by some rival family ; but, among a man's own 
predecessors, he only looks bark upon sages and heroes. 

* And even among the lowest classes, a man entertains his sons 
amd daughters in a winter night, by reciting the plaintive melody, 
dr fnournfnl ditty, which his great grandmother had composed on 
the death of her husband, who had lost his life crossing an over- 
swelling stream, to carry, in time of war, an important message for 
his chief ; or of her son, who perished in trying to bring down the 
nest of an eagle, which preyed on the lambs of little community 
— or who v/as lost in the drift, while humanely searching for the 
sheep of a sick or absent neighbour. * I. gO, 2k* 

Now, of all the practices tliat could be dt'vi'scd to exalt the 
dharactcr^and expand the tninds of an illiterate pcasantiy, 
we ctmhbflbrm a conception of any so ^werl’ul as this perpe- 
tual commemoration of the virtues and exploits! of tbeSr ^nces- 
tars«--tliis curly discipUne of pride and amuition engaging them 
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to look both before and after, — connecting tliem at once in an 
honourable manner the past and ihe future, — and leading 
them to value theai?elv(^ both as sustaining tlie repatatioi) olT 
men distinguished in their generalitwi, aj*d destined to berc*> 
membered by their posterity either with trimiiph or with (>hame: 
•— The^»e are the feelings wliich the pride of aw< (.rv is^ in other 
countries, sii])poseri to raise in the breasts of the noble und ex^ 
sited 4 but in the highlands of Scotland, they to have pos- 
sessed that ol' t!ie most objure iiidivnlutil, — and probably })ro- 
duced the iixr.t pouoriul effects upon tliose who weie reduced, by 
the homeliness of their external circuinUances, to look oftenest 
back upon this soothing ivinenibranccr of their individual im- 
portance. In Ollier countries, a man of the lower orders can 
seldom look back Ivjyoiid hi> irrandfot her, anti never looks for- 
ward beyond his son. He has no conception of acting up to 
the character ol bis ancestors, - and no anxiity for tlie name ho 
jnay transiiut to hi» posterity. lie feels nothing strongly but 
liis own insignificiUice, ajul tlie stilish and dcba'-nig propensity, 
to seek only ih'' present gratification of a being that seems born 
to be forg<'tten. 

This sclf-estiniation of the Highlanders, however, is further 
stimulated and fostered, as it appears to us, by his jivalry, or 
rather by 1) is Jealousy and scorn of his neighbours hi the low 
country. When men know no other manners than those that 
belong to their own society, they look upon them mor< ly us na- 
tural, and never think of referring to tlicm as subjects rdther 
of shame or exultation. If tlieir liabits lead them to be brave, 
and active, and ingenious, they do not imagine lliat dicre is any 
gi-cater merit in their possessing these qaaliticj,* than hi their 
possessing each two eyes and two hand?: -But if they liave in 
their vicinity a race ivho arc clcflcient in the accomplishments 
they value most highly, and who pretend to undervalue tlu»in 
for defects which produce no incouvepiciu'c, iJjcy immediately 
begin to rate tliemselves considerably higher, — and to <*ull|vate, 
with double assiduity, the qnalifiaitions which inini-ter most to 
their pride ; at the same time that they insensibly boiTow a lit- 
tle from their despised neighbours, — and correct, by their ex- 
ample, some of the most obvious defects in their own instifu- 
tiotis. Mrs Grant has represented in strong, and, wo believe, iu 
just colours, tlic mutual antipathy of tliese configuous races. 

^ No two nations ever were more distinct, or differed more com- 
pletely from each other, than the highlanders and Ion landers; and 
the sentiments with which they regarded each other, was at best a 
kin^ of smothered animosity 

* The lowlander considered the bighlarder as a fierce afid savage 
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depredator# speaking a barbarous language# and inhabiting a glootnf 
anJ barren regron, which fear and prudence forb’d all strangers to 
e: pi >re. The HttTaction!> of hts social habitSt strong attachmentSt 
and rourteous m inners, were confined to his glens and to his kin- 
dred All the pathetic and sublime charms of his poetry* and all 
th ' wild wonders of his records, were concealed in a language diffi- 
cult to acquire, and utterly despised as the jargon of barbarians by 
tbeiV southern neighbours. 

♦ If such wore the light in which t!ie cultivators of the soil re- 
garded the hunters, grazii-rs, and warriors of the mountains, their 
cf nrempt was amply repaid by their high spirited neighbours. They 
again regarded the lowlanders, as a very infeiior morgrel race of 
inuuder^; sons of little men, without heroism, ancestry, or genius; 
mechanical drudges, who could neither sleep out on the snow, com- 
pose extempore srmgs, recite long tales of wonder or of wi^e. or live 
without bn ad and without shelter, for weeks togetlier, ftdluwing the 
ch ise- Whatever was mean or efFem'fnate, whatever was dull, slow, 
mechanical, or toroid, was in the highlands imputed to thelowland- 
ers, and exemphhed by some allusion to them : while, in the low 
count? y, every thing ferocious or unprincipled — every species ofawk- 
wa''dT>ess ir ignorance — of pride or of insolence, was imputed to the 
highlanders. » I p. 27— ^9. 

ITie j)owerful, liowevcr, of all the ciiiises that contribut- 
ed to give an air of dignity and refinement to the \» hole high- 
land pt’pulniioji, is no doubt the great abundance iind the lolly 
character (d thdr jiopular poetry. We would not, upon any ac- 
count, take such an occasion as the present to enter into tli® 
conmjverby as to the aiuhimtieity of some celebrated u^orks, 
purporting tola? translations from their poc'tiy ; — but, that poetry 
Jnw existed in gr<»at ((uanlities, from a very reiriole antiquity, in 
tho**e regions*, and possessing die same general tone that elia- 
xactci izes these tran«Jations, is a fact perfectly notorious' to all 
who have conversed ^Nuh tlie nathes, and which iniglit indeed 
have been anticipated iroin a well known part of tluir inblitu- 
tion. We allude now to llm regular establLsbnieiit, not only 
of rfinai'hies or gcnealogi'^fs, l)ut of liards or poetSj in all 
considv ruble families, — an establishment suggt^stetl naturally 
by tlu'ii } lido of ancestry, and them delight in the praiVs of 
tlH‘ir hhistvions progtnitor*., "Hiese eiri must inces, too^ would 
jMturally d^^ternnne the iharackT of the ])oetiy that was pro- 
duc'il. Bihig intended jiiiaiarily to celebrate the virtues and 
exploits (>f departed chiefs and warriors, it would treat princi- 
pallyi anti, with the customary a xiiggerations, of feats of annts 
nndgerieiomty ; and be }n ok uiged into eloquent hunentations for 
ckj heroes, invocations to tlioir ghosts, and exhortulupa! 

to tlviro descendants. It would utesume, thereforci an heroic, 
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And enthusiastic,, and meiaiicholjr tone : and, without allo\ihtg 
any for the ardent temjieraineiit of the peo} Jo, or the iu« 
st{)iratioii of their adventurous way of Ufe, and subliinc as- 
pects of the retjions they inhabited, it is iiM{>osMblo to cJt^ubt 
that, in the cour&>e of a^, these nutionnl epics niusl hare acctt* 
muJated and been diiTuaccl in very extnionbnary ‘ibundaiice. 

Consider now the prodigious efiocts that must have been 
produced on the ciianicter of a people so circumstnneed, by 
the prevalence of such a body of p<H^ry. In the first place, it 

to be obsiTved, that it was. almost all pres(»rv(sl by oral tra- 
dition, and piiblislicfl and dilluMsl among the deht\‘nd«nts of 
whom it colebmted, by those extraordinorv recitations 
which are still known to form tlie fiivoiirite entertiinnient of a 
Highluid winter evening. Amcuig a jieople fond of society, 
and abounding in Jeibiire, it wa« dift'u^'edy therefore, much in«>re 
uriiversaUy ihmi any written ])octry can ever be, even in the 
most improved and cultivated societies. In these, tliere most 
always be many wlio cannot read, and many who will n(»t; 
and of those who botli can and will, a great proportion will b« 
found to d<*di<ute tfieui'<'Ivos to other branclus of study, and to 
l]n\e neithe* taste nor leisure for the perii^til </f poetry. Every 
roan, however, caiilist mj imdwJicrelhc whole stock of lite- 
rature consists ill jioetry, the chance is, that every man has 
list<‘ne(l to «a great deal of it. 

But, in lhi<’ sccoiul jJace, and this is of still grc»atcr import- 
ance, it should be roniemWe<l, that their pcK'try was accommo- 
dated, ill a most singular degrt<*, to the chanicter and capacity, 
to the pnjudices and affections, of those for whose use* it wis 
produced. It did not treat, like most of the written poetry of 
]Clpo|v, of remote regions and nations long ago extinguished j 
of gods that are known to have had no existence, or nien 
wliose existence i-s known only to the learned and studious: 
It sjioki* of the exploits of their own progenitors; — of the very 
mountains and tlio valleys, to the echoes of which it was re- 
fitecl ; —of the fields ot battle, where they still saw the moiil- 
dring bonnes and the rustic! arms of their kindred;— of the 
feats and the foil of chiefo, whose gathered heaps still met th<*ir 
eyes in tlie desert. It pointed no manners, but tliosc with 
which their owm experience wns familiar j - it recouutctl no pro- 
digies that were not siill current in their belief, and re)>orted 
n<j language but that whicli was ever resounding in their cars. 
It is impossible that ?»uch pfietry as this should not be lisloncd 
to with ea|.(crness, and trea^and. up in the memory with avi- 
dity: Ami it is equally ini|> 0 ’*sible that it shoulJ not produce 
ft great and conspicuous cUbet upon the chai-actciMuid mau- 
' ’ ' ucra 
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ner*^ of those to whom its study iiot onlfy stood in the place of 
iiU iitci*ature, but constituted iin>occujmtioii and a duty of llm 
first magnitude. Every step they took after their enemies, 
their game, or their cattle, pro*je»ted to their eyes tlie scone of 
some lofty tlescription, or some daring exploit. Every i-alley 
and every diff, — every liver, and cavern, and defile, reminded 
them of sonic feat of their aiUM?btors$ and every sucli leat was 
clothed, in their conception of it, .in the bilghtness of poetic al 
tlescription, and rose to tlieir recollection with all tlie splendid 
accompaniments of sublime uiK.geiy <>r pawonale exprc'^sion, 
i\ith which the genius ( f t!ie poet liad* invt'bted il. llieir poet- 
ry was not written, indeed, in books, which might lie illegible 
4)r neglectc<l ; but it was written on the rocks and the moun- 
tains, die cairns and the caverns of tlieir country, and in 
the hearts, and lives, and daily occupations of hs inhabitants. 
K\on if such poetry had exi'.tcd in the low country, it would 
not have produced llie same effects, -f )r it would* not have ex- 
isted done: and there would have been neither leisure nor 
disposition In the body of the peojde to attend to it. But, 
in reality, it mwer did exist in the Jow' country. The gods and 
Imroes of our dignifial poetry arc beings t|uUo incouiprchen^ 
siblc and iinintercbtiiig to the uninstructed j and the fow' Imin- 
blc ballads that have been indited upon subjects accommo- 
Jatcil to their condition, arc calculated to do luiy thing but to 
expiuid the heart, or elevate* the imagination. In the High- 
lands, however, there is no Oiie so poor ilv not to reckon chief- 
tains aiul celebrated warriors in l;is genealogy ; and, the hum- 
blest peasant being early fed with legends ol his ancestors’ glo- 
ry, finds no poetry congenial to his taste, as tliat which is 
devoted to their praise. 

WKliout going further, tlien, into thi-» airious subject, we 
think it may be aoserled, witbo*'t anv great extravagance*, that 
this universal pride ol* family, with i?s clierislu*<l domestic chro- 
nicles, added to their early xuul continual fiimiliarity with such 
a species of p<M*tr}' as has been described, must have comuiuui- 
cated to the Highland tribes a degree both of poIiiJi and of 
elevation, wliicli we would look for in vuin among the more 
luxurious commonalty of the Soudi ; and that this * tradition- 
ary and poi»ticaJ education, ’ as Mrs Grant 1ms happily temed 
it, in which every one is unintentionally traiiicil, may have done 
u’s much for the illiterate natives of tlic G* unpians, * as could 
iiavc been accomplished by a more systematic course of instiHio 
tflou, , ^ 

These, accordingly, arc the" elements to which Mrs Grant 
the extraordinary polish and gentleness of deportment * 

fcr 
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lor which she contends so fondly in her mountaineer!) % but she 
«dds, that they were hannonized and reduced to form, — mouU^ 
ed and fitted lor society, Hy the habit of frequenting the castles 
the company of tluir chieftains. After enlai^ing, with 
great zeal, upon the deeper and more fundamental sources of 
Qieir ease and poGteness, and expressing a siifPeient degiTe of 
contempt for those who think that siidt qualities are exclusively 
tlie growth of courts, she proceeds — 

* However, to conciliate those very refined persons, it may be as 
well to own, what is in fact literally true, that much of the polish, 
superadded to the courtesy of the mountains, was owing to the fre- 
quency of courts amon^ them. In the superior culture of the 
heart and of the imagination, no doubt, they had their origin. 
But, in the halls of the Chieftains, they ” received the form and 
pressure” which so much distinguished them. This, too, is ob- 
vious from the symptoms of decay that begin to appear since tlic 
diminution of feudal influence. 

* To keep awake the unseen vigilance which guards the barriers 
of good breeding, there must be something to excite both awe and 
admiration. The petty pomp of a Chieftain's castle was ipilte c- 
nough to produce this effect on him who had never seen any thing 
finer, and who supposed hi^ own chief to be the first of human be- 
ings ; and this chief, tliough possessed of little more knowledge 
than the meanest of his vassals, might, nevertheless, be a very to- 
lerable model for the manners of his clan. Nothing can be more 
erroneous tlian the prevalent idea, that a Highland Chief vns an 
ignorant and unprincipled tyrant, who rewarded the abject sub- 
mission of his followers with relentless cruelty and rigorous op- 
pression. He was, on the contrary, the fatlier of his people : g^-a- 
ciojis, condescending, an^rbeloved. Far from being ruled by ar- 
bitrary caprice, he was taught from the cradle to consider the 
meanest individual of his cl in, as his kinsman ard his friend, whom 
he was born to protect, and bound to regard. He was tanghr, 
too, to venerate old age, to'’ respect genius, and to place an ab 
most implicit dependence on the counsels of the elders of his clan. 
Nay, so great was the jJtcvalcnce of public spirit over private incli- 
nation, among those habituated to consider themselves as born for 
the good of others, that a chieftain seldom contradicted the opinion 
of his counsellors, in the most personal, of all concerns, his choice o: 
a companion for life. 

* Conscious power, and the habit of receiving univcisal respect* 

gave dignity to hU manners — still more elevated by that loftiness of 
conception, incident to him, who thinks not of himself, but enlarges 
his comprehension by balancing continually in his mind the concerns 
of many. Beloved as he knew himself to be, it is not likely that he 
should want the ease 

« Wtich marks security to please. ” I. p. SOS— 208. 

The 
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Tho blijrht sketch which we have now given of the Highland 
character, imperfect as it necessarily is, would, however, be 
otill more incomplete, if we were* not to take some notice of 
that singular 'trait, which has rendered it necessary to say so 
much in its explanniion ; we mean, the habitual reserve— half 
proud and half timid— with which they endeavour to conceal, a- 
mong strangers, the peculiarities that distinguish and do ho- 
nour to their race. 

* Nothing. * says Mrs Grant, « Was so terrible to the punctilious 
pride of a HighUnder as ridicule. To any but his countrymen, he 
cirefully avoided mentioning his customs, his genealogies, and, a- 
bovc all, his superstitions. Nay, in some instances, he affected to 
s[eak of them with contempt, to enforce his pretensiono to litera- 
ture or philosophy. These early impressions, however, and ail the 
d <rling abiurdities and Betions connected with them, only lay dor- 
mant in his mind, to be awaked by the first inspiring strain of his 
native poetry, the blast from the mountain he had first ascended, or 
the roar of the torrent that was worn to resound by the halls his 
fathers- The moment that he frit himself within the stony girdle 
of the Grampians, though he did not yield himself a prey to impli- 
cit belief, and its bewilde* ing terrors and fantastic inspirations, still 
he resigned himself willingly to the sway of that potent charm— that 
mournful, yet pleasing illusion, which the combined influence of a 
pow»erful imagination and singularly warm aflPections have created 
and preserved in those romantic regions. That fourfold band, 
wt ought by music, poetry, tenderness, and melancl^oly, which con- 
nects the past with the p»-esent, and the material wiili the immate- 
rial world, by a mystic and invisible tie ; which all born ' within its 
influence feel, yet none, free from subjection to the potent spell, can 
comprehend. This partial subjection to^e early habits of resigna- 
tion to the wilde ing poivcrs of song gnd superstition, is a weakness 
to w'hrch no educated and polished Highlander W'ill ever plead guil- 
ty : Ti is a secret sin, and, in general, he dies without confession. ' 
1 . 3 . 5 - 37 . 

Tlie only important trait tliat remains, is that of their Super- 
u'titions ; and we cann<H say that w'e find these eitlier very iiiter- 
csting or very remarkable. Many of tlie stories, liowx'ver, iu 
whitli tliej siic embedh'd, contain curious and incidental views 
of their cliaracter and state of manners 5 and furiiisli Mrs Grant 
with abundant (»pportui)itiv s foa: tlie display of her powers of 
descrij)lion. One of the most sti iking is the following, which 
was told, it is said, by a very poor anti ifliter^e woman, in the 
course' of an exhortatit'u which slie nddrcsiscd to a lady in h*er 
ncigbl)Ourh(X)d, who luuj abniidomd herseli* to excessive soiv 
row on the loss of a favourite thikl. It t'elutcd to.an adventure 
which happiftntd in Glen Bant bar, a recess in the central High-* 
kinds, which Mrs Grant describes ns being— 


* thir 
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the most dreary and detached of.all places, of human habits* 
tion, and in winter the most stormy inaccessible There was 
however} ^ she addS} * much summer grazing about it ; and its re* 
xnoteiiess, and the rocky barriers with which nature had surrounded 
it} saved fiom all encroachment the few daring ten.ii»ts who. risked 
their lives by wintering there* Th^y grew wealthy in cattle ; aud 
as none but themselves understood’ die art of manat^iag them during 
the stormy season In .that^tecesS} their rent Was never heiglitened ; 
and they lived in their own way in great plenty and comfortt 

* One peasant, in particular, whose wealth, wisdom and benefi- 
cence, gave him great sway in this elevated hamlet, was fortunate 
in all lespccts but one. He had three very fii^e children, wboiall, ia 
succesrion. died after having been weaned, though, befae, they gave 
every promise of health and firmness. Borh parents weic much af- 
flicted ; but the father's grief was clirnt nais and unmanly. They 
resolved that the next should be suckled for tvm )ears hoping, by 
this, to avoid the repetition of such a mit^fortuA?. They did so ; 
and die child, by living longer, only took a fit met hold of their aft 
fcctions, and furnished more mdienils for sorrowful recollection. 
At the close of the second year, he followed his brothers ; and there 
were no bounds to the affliction of the patents. 

‘ There ate, however, in the economy i.f IfighUnd life, certaitt 
duties and courtesies which are indispensable j Aud lor the omissioTi 
of which nothing can apologize. One of thr sc is, to call in all llteir 
friends, and feast them at the time of il'e greatest family distress. 
The death of the child happened late in spti'/g, when sliecp were a- 
broad in the more inhabit d Mrath^ ; but, ti m the blasts in that 
high and stormy region, were still confined to the cot. In a dismal 
snowy evening, the man, unable to t»fle.his aiigui^h, went out, la- 
menting aloud for a" lamb to treat his ftiends willi at the latc-wakc. 
At the door ot the cot, ho^t'cvei, he found a stiang«^i stauJing before 
the entrance. He was astonished, in such a lugnt, to mtv a per- 
son so far from ^my frequented place. The siraugwT was plainly at- 
tired ; but had a countenance ojLpresdv.e of singular niildno^s and 
benevolence, and, addressing him in a sweet, impressive voicC} 
asked him what be did there amidst the tempest. He* w.i. filled 
with awe, which he could not account for, and said, that he came 
for a Iamb. * What kind of Iamb do you mean to take i ' said the 
stranger. ‘ The veiy best I can' find, ' he replied, • as it is to en- 
tertain my friends ; and 1 hope you vrill share of it. ' * Do your 
sheep make any resistance when you lake away the lamb, or any 
disturbance afterwards ? • * Never,* was the an:iwer. ‘ How dif- 

ferently am I treated ! * said the traveller. * When I come to visit 
my sheepfold, I take, as I am well entitled to do, the best larpb to 
myself; and my ears are filled with Uie clamour oi discontent by 
these ungrateful sheep, whom I have fed, watched, and pPitectedi* 

^ He looked up in amaze ; hut the vidon was fled. lie went how- 

12 ever 
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erer for the Unib» tnd brought ii home with alacrity. He did more : 
It was the custom of these times — a custom, indeed, which was not 
extinct till after 1745- for people to dance at late* wakes. It was a 
mournful kind of movement, but sdll it was dancing. The nearest 
relation of the deceased often began the ceremony weeping ; but did 
however, begin it, to give the example of fortitude and resignation. 
This man, on other occasions, had been quite unequal to the per^- • 
formance of this duty ; but at this time, he immediately, on com* 
ing in, ordered music to begin, and danced the solitary measure ap- 
propriate to such Occasions. The reader must have very little saga- 
city or knowledge of the purpoit and consequences of visions, who 
requires to be told, that many sons were born, lived, and prospered 
afterwards, in this reformed family. ' I. p. 184-88. 

The following has loss local peculiarity in its circumstances f 
hut ih rather a good ppecimcii of the dreaiy apparition, — to say 
nothing of the advantage of having been tokl to Mrs Grant by 
tlic \ery huly who witnessed it. She and an only brother 
were Ici’t oiphnns in early youth ; and loved each other the bet- 
ter for having no one else to love. The youth died at college at 
Aberdeen— and his sister was inconsolable. 

* It is not to be told how much the loss of a beloved object was ag- 
gravated by his thus dyhig, where he could not be buried with his fa* 
thers ; and where the mourner could not visit his grave, and bedew 
it with the offerings of affection. Night after night she sat up, weep- 
ing incessantly, and calling in frantic agony on the beloved name, 
which was all she had left of what was once so dear to her. 

At length, in a waking dream, or very distinct vision, her bro- 
ther appeared to her in his shroud, and seemed wet and shivering. 
Why, selfish cieature, said he, why am I disturbed with the im- 
pious extravagance of thy sorrow ? I have a long journey to make 
thiough daik aini dreary ways, Infore I arrive at the peaceful 
bode, whcic souls attain their rest. '^Till thou art humble and pe- 
nitent for tins rchcllron against the decrees of Providence, every 
tear thou sheddest falls on this dark shroud without drying ; and 
6very night thy tears siill more chill and encumber me. Kepent, 
and give tiunks for niy deliverance from many sorrows. ’ I. p* 
180—182. 

Th^ wlioh’ [lopulidion, iiuiecd, believe firmly in ghosts,— and 
most of them upon their own experience. Mrs Grant, we sus*- 
Ucct, has not had iLU advantage,— but she assures ns that the 
Dolief is universal ; and upon ihi^ grotmd triumphantly refUtoa 
the bccptjci'jni n/ti b/ixoii critic, who has founded some doubts 
of the authentic ily of certain 'Celtic poem s on tlie prodigious 
quantity of .appaiitlous which tliey contained. It would have 
beonr^ilst as rcafon.tblo, she observes, to have questioned the 
accuracy of a map of Scotland, on account of the incredible 
number of hlHs wltich it repre^^ted ! Most of these aerial vi» 
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sitaats appear* ^ka'tboir brothrsn in other eouatriei** the 
gloom and solitude of thentj^t i but some, whidi seempoeulis^ 
to the mid^their^|wo«eh in broad da^.-'-Iiiese we 

all' bloffieo qiirits ; and appet^ with an air of divine beauty nh^ 
behifioitv. to soothp, wim « ^Sent and motnentiuy nnSe, thp 


The following atot;^ n%ht be matched ip', the Low^ 
lands i— but we insert it of r$i|>ect to lUbe pious abd ioMli- 

S t dergvman upon whose addutt^ it is given by oitr authes'. 
8 worthy jperson ym aemtomed, M*3 vbani^ informs ui^ 

< —to go wtb and meditate at even } and this scditwy walk he 
always directed to his churchyard* which was situated in a shaded 
spot* on the banks of a fiver* Them, in a dusky October evening* 
he took his wonted path* and Ung«'ed* leaning on the chdfehyard 
wall, UU it became twilight when he saw two smalllightS rise front' 
a spot witltin, where there was no stone* nor memorial of any kind. 
He observed the conm Aese lights took, and saw them Cross the 
river, and stop at an opposite hamlet Presently they returned, ac« 
companied by a larger light, which moved on between them, till 
they arrived at the place nom which the first two set ont, when alt 
the three seemed to sink into die earth together. 

* The good man went into the Churchyard and thfew a few stones 
OA the spot where the light disappeared. Neat morning he walked 
out early, called for the sexton, and showed him the place, asking 
if he remembered who was buried there. The man said, that many 
years ago, he remembered burying in that spdt, two young ehil. 
dren, belonging to a blacksmith on the opposite side of the river* 
who was now a very old man. The pastor ^turned, and Was scarce 
setdowtt to breakfast^ when a message came to huny him to come 
over to pray with |j>e imidi,* who had beeA suddenly trieen ill, and 
who died next day. ’ I. p. 259-~>26t. 

W$ add one other legend* which is more cbaractcristic of 
the peculiarities Highlmul nnmners. When a cliief goes 
from home* his ensde is watched eveiy 'night by his i^eFcnts. 
This* which was probably a very^necessoty precaution in antient 
times, has now demnerated into a mere form or complimmit ; 

is discharged by smne gentlemao of the clan sitting up in the 
goeit room ome castle* with his servant, till daybreak. One of 
titeae #atdimm came to perform tliis duty not r&y }ong ago* 
and brought with him a yotmg lad* who had never seen a larail 
romn of a large ptctuiw iohis ufe* and seemed vety mudh stracl^ 
from hU font entrance* with the silent afray of lam% potitaiW 
ttiyiiw ktlaid upna him fomn walls. His m^lr tat dk%tt 
i and tixe yodth in the re)$wi of a at 

master*' after watching tiU mar tttotmg, 
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ad with sleep. The servant, full of wonder and speculation, was 
kept awake bj the novelty of the scerje around him. He perceiv- 
ed, however, that liU master slumbered, and, feelin|( a sudden chill, 
attetxipted tb Hs<v and awaken him. He suddenly at rested by 
astonishment, when the great folding doors wefe silently thrown 
open, knd two footmen in tlie family livery came in bearing light*:- 
They were ftllowed by some of the family who bad been dead fof 
yeats, and whose wan and ghastly visages looked not like inha- 
bitants of the eaiih.*" Their dress and behaviour, however, exact- 
ly resembled that of their fellow-mOrtals In the same condition of 
life. Pope tells u$ of iiemale Sylphs or Gnomes, who, ** though 

they play no more, o’erlook tl)e cards ! *' but these phantoms 
w^ent further ; — the card tables were placed, and they actually sat 
down to pUy. Tliey conversed, too, a great deal i hut though this 
intruder on their amusements saw their lips moving, and their grw- 
Itures varying, he never heard the sound of their voices. 

< His terror was much augmented by recognising in one of the 
footmen a kinsman of his own, who in bis lifetime had served in ilie 
c utle in that capacity } the dusky grey of the dawn now bci^an to 
appear ; the sliadowy troop rather hastily returned the way they cami\ 
Jn passing, however, bneof them turned towards the watcher, and 
breathed upon him.-^lt vras a cold breath, |lbat seemed to fret/e 
the blood in his veins. The cock crew, and his master wakened. 
The^ poor visionary begged to be carried Home, bting unable t(; 
move. His request was immediately complied witli;*he called ht>. 
if lends about him, and ivirrated all Uiat had happened to him, add- 
ing, that the hand of death was upon him, 4nd nothing could & iv** 
him. He died in three days aftei, of A fever and delirium. ’ 1. 

i^2a-230; 

raiHe$ abound greatly in the Ilighland# j*tind bear the same 
character for courtesy, nUnblciicsa, and t>catsional attachntenl 
1o moitals, which endear them to tfie inlmbitonts of the plains. 
They are far better accommodated, however, with suitabJe 
ttcenery, if Mrs Giant Iiaenot exaggerated in the follow ing and 
several other dost riptions. 

V ‘ In the narrow part of the valley through which the Spey makes 
its way from tlie parhh of Laggan downwards to that of Kingussie, 
there is some sceneiy oi a very singular ehai actor. To ihe Si)uth, the 
l^pey seen making some fine bends ibuiid the foot of wooded hills. 
Xt is bordered by a UHrrow stripe of meadow, of the richest ver- 
dure, and (ringed with an edging of beautiful shrubbery. On the 
t.cu'th side iises, with precipitous boldness, Craigow, or the Black 
^OcL| !he 5 >raboI and bcmitdaiy^of the clan who inhabit the val- 
Ry^ It very black, indeed ? yet glitters m die sutt, from the 
tAuaf little screams which descend from its steep, indeed perpendi- 
eulaffi^isttrface. In tlie face of this lofty roek are many ^rtmes, 
aseasaoned by the lolUng dawn cf portions jrf the stone, from which 
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itcbdnj; an oftbn benr4* Th(« scene of t ei - w tt (r^^^kolct ^ 
tC& feitares of n l^ndMope hetdWi that U sulicient» -witji UtHos* 
■ocia<%io> to mmind-ei* of hat been nid of ** BenotJ^ sleej^ing 
in the Up of hjonror. ^ An cmineaeti) as you appn»cb towardil tin 
entrance to the strut) appears covered' with regolat})' formed Ul* 
locks^ of a conical (dtm, and of difleredt sites, clothed wdth a kindr 
of dwarf birch, extremely Ughtdooking and lancifuk sighing and 
trembling to every gale, and breathing odours ai^teru calm eveuiug 
shower, or ftch dewy morning, tn' the depth of the valley, dtete 
is a loehan (the diminutive pf loch) of superlative beauty. It is 
a round, clear, and shallow bason, richly fringed with water lilies, 
and presenting the clearest miiror to die steep wooded banks on 
the sootU and the rugged face of the lofty and solemn rock whick 
frowns darkly d> die north. On the summit, scarce approachable 
by human foot, is die only nest of the gosshawk, now Iteown to re> 
main in Scotland : and, in the memory of the author, the neatest 
faim to this avful precipice was held by the tehute of taking down, 
eiery year, one of the young of this rare bird for the lord of the 
soil. 

* The screaming of die bitdt of prey on the summit, die roaring 
of petty waterfalls dUwn its sides, and ihe frequent falU of shirred 
stone from the sutfaxe, made a melancholy confusion of sounds, 
very awful and iiKomprchensible to the travellers below, who could 
only proceed on a very narrow path op tho edge of the lake, and 
under the side of this gloomy rock.— It did not require a belief in 
failles to look tound tor them iii this romantic scene. If one had 
merely hoard ■of them, an involuntary operation of fancy would 
summon them to a place so suited for their habitation. ' I. Sd5-26b. 

'Ilicse regular liitle eminenepb, beset with bilbeny and fox- 
glove, and overgrown with the light foliage of tlic birch and 
mountain-ash ctcma% plpjyit>|g round thcan, arc called tomhceni,^ 
and universally beUeved to be ihu habitation of tliis innocent and 
auiiablc race. The youths that tend their cattle in the open so- 
litudes around, are Imsquently cheered by the mosic of «tnall 
sweet pipes isbuing from those lovelv hillocks ; and some daring 
mortab nave lingered among them long enough, to hear th«‘in 
turning their bread, on (heir tiny platters wi&in, and to smell the 
'odour of the oatcakes which they were baking over tlieir rentral 
fires 1 Their poeny abounds in songs and little wild istories 
lating^to this wdpdcrfiil popnkitidn, ' ,, 

* One of diese,* Mjfs Grant, ' which I have heard suiiglty 
chtidreit at a vefy early «ge^ and whkh’is Just to them die Bdbes 
in the yirood, I can nev«r forget. ‘ The siS^dOg simplicity >of 
tune, iheatrange wild imagery^ and the nuntu of ’remote aotiqnity 
tu die litde narrative, gave it thkgrektest intensst to me, Who-da, 
light in tracing hack poetry to its infancy* 

, * A little girl had berp innocently bdored by a fohy, whe dwelt 

k ® 
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in A tom1-.an near Iier ttinther** babiudotk She had three btoih^ 
vtho weM (he favourite* of her mother> She herdilf vai tteatd# 
hardtiyi and tasked bdfond her strong t> Her employment was an 
#{0 every morMng and cut a certain quantity Of turf from dry 
h^by gimnd for immediate frtel i and this widi some tiacomh and' 
pi iautive impletttent As she passed the hiUocki which containsd her 
lovarr he regularly put out his hand with a very sharp knifei ef 
such power, that it quickly apd readily elit tiwoogh wX impedi* 
rnents. She Ktnrned cbeerfriUy and early with her load of tntf f 
andi at site pass^ by the hilloclc, the strpek on it twice i and the iairy 
stretched out his band through the surfrice, and received the'knife. 

* The mother, however, told the brothers diat her daughter must 
certainly Itsrve had some aid to perform the idlotted task. They 
Matched her, saw her receive the enchanted knift, and forced it 
from her. They returned ; struck the hillock, as she was wont to 
do ; and when the frury put out-his hand, they cat it off with his 
.own knife. He drew in the bleeding arm, in despair (. andtuppos* 
jng this cruelty was the result of tmcheiy on the part of bis be-< 
loved, never saw her more. * L 285, 28ff. 

Their other supeistidona are not ven remarkable. They 
havef a strorg impession of the impiety m boastiim, or making 
an ostentatious display of the advantwes wilfr which Ihrovidcncc 
may have blessed them y. and' firmly believe, that such conduct 

sure to be punished by a apeetfy privation of good fortune 
fhuB unsuitably borne. Mrs Grant has a great number of sto* 

> ics in proof m this severe retribution. Upon the same princi- 
it is held to be of very ill omen to praise a young cbild-^or e- 
ven a cali^ without a previous invoqption of the Baty; and, if this 
prelude should be omitted 1^ an ignorant or irrdverent strongm'r 
It is immediately supplied, in a tonejof at^ and alarm, by the 
orthodox bptauders j, and the wholk fimuly arc uneasy for a 
week, for the consequenees of so rash on action, ^ides a 
whole system of deep learning about evil eyes, and'tocial spirits 
of aO complexions, they have personified a variriy of diseases 
uid sources of evil, which have not had that honour, wo believe, 
in wry other country. The aaollitoXt jn particular, is spoken 
of with great respect and veneration, upd^ ^ forin of a beau- 
tifol wompn clothedrfo grean, who may be fr^nentfo seen in 
the grey dawn, leaning over the bedi of dyiatf iniwtsf'and 
whom no cteefid mother will ever inentfotr |:Qr a^ other name 
than that of Boiaddtr or * liha 'Beauto. * It" fo rmharimble, 
however, that th^ iiseitb wdif^eeremony^rtlfthe inanOaitd 
stnalhpox, of which they sMifii ,odt^, and jvifli some 
of cootrn^ under foaiih%hf* foe I>ootor’tama%^ ” 
Froi^ ffiis view of foe dtaracter ioid sdperstition of tlm Hidw 
hihderb, ai foty mciited Under foe antlent.fiiune ^foeir «od^. 
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TArt Grant is natuNil^ led ti> adnslder the dungee erhidk hm 
teeent];^ produeed lijr the Soothern edoetmon and snoki* 
plied wants of their In oiir redew of Lord SdkiHc’s 

work on ]^ig^oit» * We cate a very fun detaO uf the etrettm- 
atanees whidhtmte led ^ tbb pardal depapuhttion, intd kf the 
plans ‘that have been suggested to 'soften the pocessair snfl^i^ 
oy which it is attended. Mrs Grant speaks very and 

yery sensibly, on ftic sidgect She d^aws a striking pirtioe <cf 
the wretchedness and degradathm whidi the H^lanocr neces- 
sarily experiences, when he is driven out from this S(l«i of his 
vimagination, divorced for ever from die dadlings of his fore- 
fathers, and from all die objects, occiqiations and annisements, 
to which his halnts and aft*ecdon3 were conformed. Nature ne- 
iver meant him, she says, for a manufoctarcr ; — fixing him to a 
loom IS like yoking a stag in a jdough,— and will not^ in tho end, 
turn out a more prij^tolne experiment. Even die villages which 
have been established on the borders of his own country, can- 
not save him, or intercut his fall. According to oiir author, 
there is but one efiactuarrosourcc. 

* If any thing recovers him from his hnpdest apathy, it mutt be 
the ** spirit.stirring fife, " or the martial pipe of hit ancestors, call, 
ing him to the field of honourable strife. Here, if at all, the High- 
lander resumes the energy of his character, and finds room to dis. 
play once more the virtues of habit and of sentiment : for here he 
IS generally associated with beings like himself, and here his enthu. 
siasm finds an object. His hoaourabIe‘feeliags, his love of distinc- 
tion, his contemjpt for danger, and, what is of eqind importance in 
the nailitary life^ his calm fortitude, stem hardihoud, and patient 
endutance, all find senpesfor exercise. Here, too, mingled with 
his countrymen, be tells and hears the tales of other times,— .be- 
guiles the weary watch of night with the songs that echoed through 
tl e halls of his chiefy—or yepeats, on the toilsome march, tlic love- 
ditty inspired by the maiden that first channed him widi the smile 
of beauty, and the voice of melody, in bis native glen. 

* These recollections and associations preserve, in pristine vigour, 
the fairest trait in the Highland character. Social and convivial as 
Donald’s inclinations are, when others join the mirthful band, and 
share die onn of festivity, be retires to his barrack or his tent, and 
ad^ftie bara^aved nxptme to tiieJitt!e>hoard, which die paymas. 
-ter promises 'to remit home, to pay Ids fotber’s arrear of rent, or 
purmase aatow for his widowed mofon'.— Poor Donald » no me- 
chanic r he eannot, hfce odusr soldiors, work at a trade when in 
•^aaitersi Yet, day after dayv wfitb anwearied peneveraUce, ha 
•saoonts guard for those who have tb^ resourccv tp add a Iftde fo 
this ftmf sacred to the deamst shari^s. ot life— the best feelings of' 

\ hgtaanity . 

* Vd, VII. p. Ififi, 
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hvmnity* Thin sobrietf preserves alive tbe first iinpressienv»al^ 
princ!pler*-*^tbe rectiivde, the bumble pety^, and habitual seU'«4f^ 
nial» to which a camp life, or the upspttled wanderings diat bdoz^j 
to it, are so averse. * II. 1 35-13?. 

From this touching view of (Mmdition of the exiled retain*^ 
er, Mr$ Grant turns to contemplate the altered character and 
manaera of the chief, by which ti^is exile has beea made necc$« 
saiy ; and is very eloquent in contrasting the substantial power» 
dignity and enjoyment of their forefathers, with the paltry con- 
veniences and luxurious accommodations for which their de^ 
scehdants have sacrificed oil this happiness and glory. 

‘ When a Highland chief, * says she, • looVed, from some emi- 
nence, into his subject Strath, and saw the blue smoke of twenty 
hamlets rise through the calm air of a bright summer morning,— 
when he viewed tliose quiet abodes of humble content, with the per- 
fect consciousness' that there was no individual contained in them, 
but what regarded him, with fbnd and proud attachment, as his 
friend and protector, to save or servef whom he would cheerfully 
die,— what monarch could compare with him in genuine power, and 
heartfelt consciousness of being loved and honoured beyond all other 
earthly beings 1 And how perverted is tbe taste that would induce 
a man to deprive himself of such faithful adherents, and drive them 
out to miserable exile, for all the paltry profits to be derived from 
the change ! • To tear them, * she adds, * from their birthplace, 

and the tombs of their fathers, is to inflict a more unhallowed tor- 
ture than i&neas, when he tore up the myrtle plants from the grave 
of Polydoru<s, and saw the roots drop blood at parting from their 
parent earth ! And, would that the lord of his native home would 
but regard the anguish of the expatriated Highlander with half the 
compunction which this phefiomenott, etciced in the breast of the 
pious chief! * ' 

She tlicn proceeds to showr, and wc think in a very satKfac-* 
tory and convincing manner, that though tlie chief may raise 
hib rents by the expulsion of his^ antient followers, he cannot 
possibly suWeed in making the Highlands a place of luxurious 
abode, and must cither return, in some tjlegrcc, to the antient 
system of manners, or adopt the more usual, but degrading, 
alternative of an. entu*e town life. A country laid out utto one 
vast dcscii; of shcep-wolks, sjhe ob^rves, con supply noUiing 
but wool and mutton to its inhabitants i and almost every article 
that is wanted for the consumption of a luxurious ^bmilyy mu5t 
be brought, by impassable roadSi'frpi]!!^ a vast diMatiee^^^ Even if 
tlic prc^rie^r^should eudeavoiir^oWiatgstbisiaconveuieij^, iu 
some degree", by l^peping alarm in Us own bands, she shows that, 
without U)e prompt ana cprdlal jussistanco of a dependent pen 
pu2aliou> tbq nature of the cbmotc is jsodb. that ^he ,cottU neU 
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In bit ftrij nw iAmr Qor t%ap ht$ drop, 'H^ithout mtinr 
tninlxift o faf grtatdr number <lf iobotM^ than are wanted irftera 
the crops are fio* more wohiable. 

‘ The lamr* kindly teitanti, ’ the adds, * In the olden time, and 
rttU in many phew, p<dd a part of jhelr i^t In what it called 
contiiftnO of a ttated quantity of pdpltrjr and ejtgn and, in tome in,* 
ttvnctt, lambs and wedden, Tbit kept always a fnlaets in the 
home } and promoted a plea^p* and popular intercourse. When 
the good woman broq^t her fapnf the Jady of the m.m«ton, not 
only ordered her to eat in her presenoe, but greciomly inquired for 
her family and welfare j and found no mean satisfaction in listening 
to language, doouent, respectfnU and iraprossive. The kain was a 
du>. ; yet leceivea as a gift ; and there was a constant intercourse of 
kindness. Powder, shot, snufl> and simple medicines, srere bestov • 
cd with courteous liberdity j and fish, game, kids, and lambs, in 
their season, cime in as gifts ft om all quarters. Buthowincom* 
prehemtble is this itriffe betwixt gratiiousness and graiitnde, to those 
whohavenot witnessed the manners of past tiroes i and how diiler< 
ent was such a household, from the cold and hungry slate, to which 
wealth Cannot give warmth or plenty ! ’ I. p. 

We sbouhl now be prepuring to take our tarowol of Mrs 
Grant and her IligWaiidcgi: yet we think it but fair, before 
we jiart with them, to lay before our r» aders an aetiutl ex.unplu 
of thow powers of thought and expressioh, mtJ of that lofty .md 
enthusiastic character much she has. so vehemently asscitWl to 
he conniiunicated to the lowest of the rate, by the natiue of 
their situation and employments. For tins purpose, we ■’iiaU 
therefore siibwin a few stanzas of a modetn G>ie^c poem, whkii 
she has ^anskted, she assures us, nuite litciJilIj, and printetl 
at lu'go in the work before us. Tijc aiUbor of thi-, singular 
production was unable either to read qr wiito,— lived all his days 
in a sbite of extreme poverty, — and had nei'er followed anyino- 
fession but that of a hupter. In hn jrputh, he inliabited a lone> 
cottage among the moontains ) Hut,' as the inftimitks of old 
age came upon him, had beeg forced to remove to a more tern* 
pi^e and populoiu district Tlic pccasion of hfs, composing 
this pocin is n.uTated by oyr author as follows^ 

' Ohe night, in autumn 1773 or 177S, I am net sure which, as 
Jw was ifitdng quietly in the cottage where he resided, some cattle* 
drovem came m, called for whisky, and began to divide their pro* 
fitss They addresstd some conversation to him, and offered him 
liqn<u^* HaUtuatly sober and taciturn, he declined bod), and sat, 
looking on in an absolute silence. At first ^hey were provoked Ov 
dnding him so unsocial, and finally suspected him of bfing a Cpy,^ 
Wanting , to discover what profit they made of their bargains. They 
got up in a ragey and tamed tbe poor hunter eut ef deews. He 

^ It Hi 
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took Adltelr lAiabftrtts ^td h%d Ifttn'long in «tolitdii7‘itt^di^atM>ri^whifn 
he discovered a more suiuble associece^' Ulis was an owl» seated 
on a beaiti opposite to him. He too, niipdi chagrined hj his 
late expuUion, to sleep ; and, to b^tQish the s|tiie of the insult, amus- 
ed btnsself with composing jth| following containing a sketch 

of, the t^cupati^ns and delights of his former life. * II. p. 24r5, 246. 

Tlie poem is far too h)ng to be extracted ; and, Indeed, we 
have left ourselves room only for a few detached stanzas,^ hi the 
multiplied epithets of whicA| die oorioils r^der may trace th^ 
genius of an original language, all, "wo this», will bo 
fatruck with the lone of enthusiasm and pathos, which this un- 
tutored bard has contrived to communicate to an effusion, which 
tp'als nei tiler of love, nor of battles, nor of any of the sul^ccts 
which address themselves to the greater pasUops of our nature. 

an imaginary and striking dialogue^ with the owl, he ad- 
drew^ses himself to the rock Ouanich, the most con^icuous emi- 
nence in the range of his favourite i^rt 

* Rock of my heart ! the secure rocjjcT— 

That rock where my childhood was cherished ! ' 

The joyous rock, — fresh, flowery, haunt of birds,— 

The rock of hinds, and bounding |pigs.— 

Loud were the eagles round its precipicesi— 

%Sweet its cuckoos and swans* 

More cheering still the bleating 
Of its fawns, kid-spOtted. 


Rock of my heart J— the great rock ! 

Beloved is the green plain under its extremity. 

More delightful is the deep valley behind it, 

Than the rich Helds ^d proud Castles of the stranger I 

More pleasant to me than the humming sopg of the rustic, 
Oyer Ae quemi as grinds the crackling corn. 

*1^116 low cry of the stag, of brownish hue^ 

On the declivity of die mountain m the slipran* 

Rock of my Heart! thou rock of refuge i 

The rock of leaves, of watef^eifesses, of freshenSsg shoWers;^ 

Of the lofty, 'beiiuiftd, grassy heights:' 

VzT distant from ihesheQy brink m the sea. 


On the hillock of fairies J sit, where the retiring sun 
joints his last beam upwards to the summit of the hiU- 
X look 6n the end of Ldch *I*reig ^ ^ ' 

'jMe shelmringrock w|iere the chase v(ras wont to be; ^ 

|Ree tlie dark lakes dim at a distance ; ^ ^ 

^ see the mighty pile, and many coloured mountam : 
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' iib»vd«ip «■]«, 'dw of Ot^ ^ 

tbe Sat w]>idelw4*li(Hio«. 

1 4M ti^ ^wi^g BefuievW 
. Ahd tho red ooimatiu foot) 

And the de^ eikd i^rttt tOrrjr bdiad it 
1 «ee the loau'f eret^ tt^Hintaiot, attd the tea beyodd 

Ooeemoittlhad'dteaMlaniji.fiittt' -< » 

Honoored m 1^ ii tdwve the p>U» atrouod* 

HaS to X^odiEroeb tidc^ haunt of many dear l 
it was my happineti to be thereb , 

Carry my Uesnng to the laksi 
Extended Sir« aud deeply sheiteredi 
To the water of Letmua of the wild dittb ) 

Nurse of the spotted ikwn and kid. 

Lake of my he<trt art thou f Olakel 
Where played the shy water>fowl ; 

And many a white and stately swan 
Did swim slotvly amid thd^ sport 

Haunts of my youth t have now od’dresied you all— 
Unwillingly do I take my leave of you 
Of you and your swift inhabitants«— 

The deer of the deep glens between the little hOIt 

The most-sorrowful huewell that ever was taken 
Of the deer in whom was my great delight 
1 shall never more direct dte hounds « 

I and thoo) my ihithihl white dog. 

The thick wood has taken from you the roe«- 
The steepy height has tidten from me the stag. 

Yet are we not disgracfd» my hero I' 

For age has fallen npom nsboth.* II. SSL S33« 254»Sd!r-.»l260. 

This is certoilify xathpr of n k^ier mood than we ahoukl ex* 
ncct from ft huntsman or wlui|per>in of Saxon breed f and would 
have fl^9M|Bi;ed «tj|8 iQore l<eF(Hcal> ,if we hod been able to make 
loom fnr * the baonen of Alexandesr the Gien» ' and the 
commemoratitm of veriods other worthies of hi|^ aenk and 
prowesi. ButUj^nbsoIat^ynet^seaiyiWtwesiu^niowdraw 
to a o»icliieio|[t ‘ , • . 

Ihe loiters annexed to them Xosm like all BlraOnti^’s 
letters^ Itye^i ia){»esiivitf 'eo^ orknudj , though ^etimea in 
had taste, and gwierafi^jr verbose. For the bmiefrt of th^ who 
|hav* not seen her fonder c^ectitW) we annex A frv i^hefiimens. 



■ 

.‘ I ^Uyoji^^i. l-^in j©t»etimei^«»pt«dto «yr*,witbW«ftf|^^ 
'^aj llSiwt worl4«n6e:gp|htlei»eii camf .uj} 4Nlt.< 
Wnei- of p^ple piwt ^dies ajad^Wfc;, 

.8tan5aiy;for.,«;n«ifi^.t or .opinion^' 
jd®!^ i'ailK^r pKice. Chang^ todleis mutation; i'i t]]e;:^i)|gi^'; 

p^Ie are ctiasmg « rm.tetti.'^ith' vain <]lS3[^ce; t& pur- 
sntii^|j|H^«iBir iibi leisure for- &ieiKishtp« or for an^ serious or (ranquilv 
eqip^^e^- .':I*eop^..must wear every thing that is new,-- must, read^^ 
ei^^l^jjKi^1«'jfew.-**and for. 4»at pislf j^tasoa piitst -be effxti 
y^^^atst& ping,-raiid know every body. The oonteqiteaqe., 
is, people’s childma, who know no.j^Ieasqre.; 

but gettlingf;>laew to^, Waking them,- and throwing them away ; 
while ours build a house of turf and pebbles, spend a whole dky in 
gathering muterialsr^call, and almost think it a palace, when Wy, , 
have done, — and diqn rejciice over it ^or a week, from the triumph Of 
tiieir conscious efforts in producing it. 

' Dear C. whatever you learn, do not learn to despise . peace, . 
Wndship, and needle work. That unquenchable tliirst for kiinuse«« 
ment, that urges some pcoplei without a rural idea, without mate- 
rials for thought, th fly through these, recesses in summer, metely . 
to change, and to say they have been in odd, wild places, is a fntal 
symptom r’f ^ deranged system- What can one expect of young, 
people, drunk with conceit, idleness, and boqndless liberty, biit what 
happmrto other drunken people,— ^transhlon^from the feverish JoTS; 
of an megolar imaginatiqiv'to irk^We languor, and intiolerablp self-'' 
reproach ? II, p. 3l6«-3i8. , 

;• Certainly a female writer is an Incongruorts- tiling'! • Mipervji 
and the Muses never, married > and they were- in the rigbi.of It.— . , 
When I tell you diat I avrite almost extempore,' it is not: to boast of 
my blunders, but to make die' truest^, best .apology f6r writing at'. 

• all i which would have been inexcusably, qitherin my past happy or** 
sorrowful days, if I devoted much liine to that occupatioii.>— 1 fee} * 
very mre about the dissertation, in this age of doubt, v^ien peoplo ' 
begin tp' cavil when they get out of the cradle, and go oq doubting, - 
till they And truth in the grave. * II. p; 291, S92. < ' 

‘ If 1 have aqy roniancc with mp; it is really and literally the romance 
ofreallife, The world does not ink me;’ It is coW, itisconupr, 

It is joyless-i^I mtul have- {deasmqs, and, they: masl be pure. At W ■> 
.same time, 1 walk •'tvith the fear of pomifton senyp bcfore’my eyks ; - 
qud thereiib'e dare not join .my bnrihlren anti ithtidren of 

fancy, in their excursions to fairyland } havingkalgadcrhsly' discover.! ^ 
ed’tW enchanted ‘rregion to be like the libn.'s deni-rmany tracks 
of beasts -going in, but nope of any retpriung, *<1^^ .highway, 
again, is ido crowded for wei ' Weople amu , 'oC^apiib|hg''v 
but Funning .straight 'forward would jostle' me- .into ■ W, 
while Ii»as tiivaming of Ej^umi ..t had tiidr^reaiftlle quieg-:: 
fontpatj^f own, which ! joolt'* pl^’dry : in deqoratif^ adth ^ 



^ptir ftwWfr idwHAed by any owp ltfttMl(.f Into 

who fOtti&y faai^$foib 0D|4 bustle ; knd there we cultivis^d 
friendsbipy gaUier^d its/ruit^ I^othmg was clUtortedf ndthtnjt . 
WM €ts^€t^^ t yet eye^y was brightened and eoUTenedwT 

‘ ? ha«* safdrthy saff ind ctb^ ^7 4iV)dence : Further I 4»4l 
mever/by aby.{Wocati 6 nybb led.- My feefrare ttmch tbo tendn tti 
rt^d the thorny paths of controyersy* ! feel elastic and thartfcTiiK 
as flie period drav^ n^ear when we ^alT shelter in that blessed 
asylntiit W^dend/* Thiii to be s^ is a Veryv beautiful, though 
▼erjr etpendve place, I sit Khc an owl iu a turret, eontoni- 
plating* the scene I have no desire to mix in. fiometirties I go 
a while down to the pump-room, but oftener to the Woody rocks that 
rise above our dwellings to see Mr t/s ships sail by ; or catch with 
delight the. cold blast from Caledonia, and think I tee it way* 
ing the amber locks of my dear boy. Or bending the trees planted by 
bis still dearer &tUcf round our once happy dwelling. ’ U. p. 

S23. 


There is a very animated letter, giving an account of tlie 
'yiatibns of her own fbeCnga and (pinions a? to tlic comparatit^d 
merit of the Highlands and Lowlands. When she first went tCh 
reside in thefofrner, the tranqidl cheerfulness and comfort of tW 
cultivated country coutipual]^ haunted her irnaginallon j and^ 
long bfter she had learned to love the xmyt'stic aspect of thb 
xnoantaihs, and to decyphet the lofty character of their native^, 
she still linnkevpd after the softer delights of the plnins she hod 
left behind. An opportunity at last occurred of visiting thesa 
regretted regions ; aud 0a result is described as follow's. 

* In 1793, I again went southwards, and began to look for the 
be.'iutiful country I had left behind. It was gone. I saw nothing 
round ^me but came, flat nature, and formal, frigid art, The pco* 
pie w^ere such a set of tieW-sprung, insulated beings ; .so iininterest* 
ing: And for the mobility-^^bless. them ! — -tbey’ were so ungraceful 
and ungracious, so devoid of all courtesy and all sentiment 1— ,-th« 
worst or them were like hears, and the very best like sheep at tjnb^ 
0 how I did lift ap^my joy fut. voice, wjbeu drevir near the moUft* 
iains of Perthshire ! and at die pass of KilUcrankie I worshipped tha 
genius of the mountains with devotion ithe most ardent! And chis 
mprtiing L mounted the beigbf ^ the houW«^eheld the rising ^ 
fun irradiate to tdany j^miful wmaths of mist, slowly ascending - 
t&atoletmouutainrf^jn^i^'^^^^ I had the whole' parish in my*, 
view at once, and $aw the blue smokes of eighteen hamlets at once, ^ 
flowty rising through calm dewy. air f everyone ^ whichham^^ 

lej»; had, some; circuitfstox^^ it interested inej^ dr 

body; ip ft I. kttew,br >caired Tor, iJcvr populeuj;, hbyr, vftatVJS 
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Th »9 to he litre, is not exactly iKe stjfle of Madatfte dg. 
Deffiind ;^and vet there are verv many people who will like k 
'quite as weD And even those wno wooid be most scandaHaed 
at the ecRBpaiison, must contesi, that it indicates a At loftie^» 
a &r purer, and a far happier character,' than that of the wilQr 
lady with whose it may be contrasted* a > > 


QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

From May to August 181 L 


AOmCULTUBC AND BUBAL ECONOMY. 

The Fanner^s Magazine ; a periodical Work, exclusively deVQted 
to Agriculture and Rural Affairs. (Published quarterly.) No. 47. 
contiwnmg two coloured Engravings (with Descriptions) of Fiona 
Crass, and one of Mr Wilkie^s Iron Plough. .Ss. 

General View of the Agriculturf of Aberdeenshire. By G. Skene 
Keith, D. D. Illustrated wtdi Engravings. 8vo. I5s. ' 

A Treatise on the Breeding of Swine, and curing of Bacon ; with 
Hints on Agricultural Subjects. By Robert Henderson, Farmer at 
Broomhill, near Annan. Two Plates. 8vo. 5s» ^ 

Designs for laying out Farms and Farm-Buildings ii^ me Scotoh 
Style, adapted to ^gland. 3By J. C. Loudog. ^ $s. 

Agricultural Mechanism ; or, a Display of thp aev^t Pr^perdes 
and Powers of the Vehicles, Implements, and Connected 

with Hu^andry ; together with a great variety of J^prdvements 
and Inventions never before offer&d to the Pdtdic ; whereby tpimer^ 
<nis Inconveniences may he obviated, a^ defects correcteiL The 
whole familiarly arranged, and iUosMt^'hy Twenty Copperplates. 
Dedicated to the Bath and- West cf En^and Society, By Captaiu 
Thomas Wdliamson, Honorary .lumber. 

ABTS-^FIXU.) 

British Gsdlefy of Engravfngs, Nos. 7. ft S. Superroyal VoSo," 
’SI 2s. 5 Proofs, 3i 13s. ^d*. each. ” 

Memorandum of the Earl of Elgin’l Pursuits in Greece. 6s. 

A Series of Progressive Lessons, intended to elucidate the Art of 
Painting in Water-colours. 21s. 

A practical Essay on die An q|'FIoweir-'paintinft, in all |ts Branches, ' 
wldi critical- and biographical Accounts. of Fmwer-Paia^rs. By 
John Cart Burgess. 7$. . ^ 

Antiquarian and Topogrgphical CaWai^ VoL ^Large 

pajjttp 1/- 4if. , ^ ‘ * ^ ^ ^ 

JIRe' Historic GaHcry- <)f rottnHs ttaTaiaM^ V^VlV 
U4i.} Mo, 21. 5s, 



A Series of Views of Fictnresqne asd Romantic Scenery in 
dcit% tfae Cepe «f Good flope, Timor, China, Ftince of Weles** 
I^and, .JBofflhoy, Mal^rattaCoontry, $t Helena, and Jamaici. Ki»» 
graved by Headt, Woolnoth, and Cook, from Drawin|^ npude in 
those Countries by Willtam WesttdL Part I. 10s. 6d< | Prdoh^ 
ISi, 

The Fine Arts of the BritiA School, By J. Britton, F, S. A* 
Ho. IV. 

A Biographical IQustration of the j|ncyclopx<lia Britannica. 
Mb. f. Cmtaintng 45 Portraits !a outline. To be ^completed in Sd 
Numbers. Royal 4tn, 4s. ; Medium 4to, Ss. 

AKVS aMD ECIIVCBS. 

Three Lectures on Enuring, deKrered at the Surry Institution 
in 1809. By the late Robert Mitchell Meadovnt. 8vo, 6s. 

A Portraiture of the Heavens, constructed for the Use of Stu- 


dents in Astronomy. By the Rev. F. Wollaston, F. R. S. On ten 
Folio Plates. 21s. 

Beauties of Occult Science, invesdgated according to thePoctrine 
of Ptdemy, wd System of Argol. 9s. boards. 

The Eleventh Number of Leyboum's Mathematical Repository, 
containing eleven Solutions to the Mathematical Questions proposed 
in Number I. 2. Srdutions to a curious problem in Dynamics. 
S. Expansion of a Formula connected with the inquiries relating to 
Physical Astronomy. 4. On the Sine and Cosine of the Midtiplo 
Arc, on the Sine and Cosne of an Are -ip terms of the Arc itself, 
and a new Theorem for the Elliptic Q|adrant. 5. On Majpo 
squares. 6. An account of an Experiment for Determining the U« 
niversaJ Attractidn of Matter. 7. Observations on Polygonal Num* 
bers. 8. On the Irreducible Case of Cubic Equations. 9. Tbe Se- 
nate House Problems, given in tbe University of Cambridge, to the 
Candidates for Honors daring the Examnution for the Degree of 
B.A. in January 1811. 10. Coutinuttion of l.egendre’s Memoir 
on Elliptic Transcendentals. And, II. A Series of New Quesdoas 
to be answered in a subsequent Number. 

llie Third Volume of a Coarse of Mathematics, Composed for 
tbe use of die Royal Military Academy, b^cn-der of his lairddupthu 
Master General of the Ordnance. By Charles Hutton, LL.D. F. R. S. 


lat* Frofessor of Matltematies in tbe Royal MSitary Academy. 8 vo. 
12s. bound. 

Plans and Views of Buildings emoted in England and Scotland, 
in the Castellated and other Styles. By R. Lugar, architect. Ele- 
gandy Engtaved in Aqumii^ on 92 fhtoC voyal 4to» SL 2t* 
boards. , 

. MoettAym. 

the principal' Ewmto jn 'the of H. Taylor ot 
Noetit Shields. Svq. Ss. 

i.Ui» or'Wifliam'WaynttS^^riiop of Winchester, Lord HlgB 
t4 l^eory V^ and^under of Magdalen CoUegq, 0»> 
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ford- By the late Reir. Richard Chandler^ P. P.» fbnneHf Fellow 
*f that College, mid Aathot of Travela {(i Ada* Minor, Re. Royal 
8vo 1 Sfi 

An Intradaod,on to the Memoir* of Fjriniu Rugene of Savoy t 
conuWngprivaW Anecdotet of the Frince'» FamSIy, and others 
lebtated Characters of his Time t with Notft, Hutaticah Biografihw 
eA Military, Rc. &c. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Tlie Life of the Right Rev. Beilby Porteos, D. D. late Lori 
Bidiop of London. By the Rev. Robert Hodgson, A M. F. R. S. 
Syo. 7»* 

BOTANY. 

Hortus Cantabrigiensis j Or, a Catalogue of Plants Indigenous 
W Exotic. By Jatfaei Donn, Cdrator. Sixth Edition. 1‘dmo. 8s. 

CLASSICS. 

Xenophonti^ qo* existunt opera, Grseca et Latina, ex editionU , 
bus Schneidefi et Zeunii, accedit Index Latinus, ‘ 10 vol, iSmv^ 
il 10s, i or 10 vol. cr. 8vo, Ik ^ , 

OBAMA, 

The Gazette Extraordinary $ a Comedy, in Five Acts. By Mr 

H 2s. <3d, , « , 

The Dianwtic Woiks of Ben Jonson and Beaumont and Fletcher | 
the first printed from the Text, suid with the Notes of Peter Whal. 
hy ; tile Uuer from the text, and with^he notes of Oeoige Col. 
Hum esq. i vol. royal 8 vo, 5f. or ito, if. 

'fjjg Trial by Jury ; a Farce, in Two Acts. By Theodore EJ- 

ward Hook esq. 2s. * , , ^ 

Three Play^, with a mface, including Dramatic Observations of 
the.l.ito Lieut..Gen Burgoyne. By W. Hayley eSq. bvo. 9s. 

ESOCATION. 

Exercises in the Spanish Language, adapted to the Commercial 
and Military Spanish Grammar. By J. E. Mordents 5s. 

On National Education. By Ceotgc Ensot esq. Svo. 9s. 

The Rudimenu of English Grammar elucidated, or a Guide M 

rarsinit s I» which the Principles of Grammar are unfolded to the 

Vnderiauding, and the Exercise Of Farsing U rendwed 

and Easy. By B H. Smart, Private Teacher. I2m(b. 3s 6d. bds. 

The Universal Preceptor, or Orafinmar of Arts, Sciences, and ge. 
serai Knowledge, with Enggivings. By the Rev. David Blair, 
Author of the Class Book, &c« 6d. ^ 

■ Six Hundred Queries iq the aboff 1^ . , 

The Tutoi-'s Key j being Ahsw'ers to the Querim to the above, 

and to tljc Questions in Qolrhiroith’^ GrgiPinar of Geography, and 
the Grammar of Chemistry. »s. - , j * e t.*’ . 

r Models of Juvenile Letters, oo lamiliaif UpaVery-day; Subjects, 
lirEnglish, French, atid Ktf ai^ m numeftO* tppics for Exerp »se. 
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A 0nir\m2t of th^ Arabic Lftngoage, in which die flules are 8^ 
kldtr^t^d t>r Aotborittes fiom thfe Iwst Wiiter!* ; principall 7 aitapcedi 
for the Service of die Hon. Ease India Company. B; John RiehJrd^ 
son esq. E. 8* A* 18s. 

‘ * wisroRs- ^ 

Histonr of Scotland, during ihe llelgrt of Robert L, suma^iea 
the Brute. By Rubert Kerr, E. R. S, U vol. 8 i/. 1/. 6s. 

Introduction to the History of the Revolutions in Spain. By Al- 
varo rJore 2 Estrada, Attorney-Geiicial of the Province of Asturias^ 
Translated from the Audior^s Manuici pts, by William Burdon. 

Hanter^s History of London lud its Environs. Parts 8^ 9, lOt 
10s. 6(1. each to Subscribers ; 21s. to Nonsubsciibcrs. 

A Chronological Abridgement of the History of Gieat Britainlli 
By Ant. IV. Bertrand de MolLville, lite Minister m France under 
the Reign of Louis XVI. Vol. 1. & 11. I A is. 

The Second Part of tlie IIisto»*y of Antient Wiltshire, compre- 
hending ihe Stations of W ily and Ameshury. By Sir Richaid Coll 
Iloare, Bart. 4/ 4s* sm^ll, and CL 6s large paper, 

A History of the Rt»min Government, till tlie Usurpation of 
Augustus Caesar. By Ak^ar.de** Brodic* 1 2s. 

A Vindication of Mr Feu's History of the eaily Pail of the Reign 
of James the Second* By S. llcywood. 4to. 86s. 

A Cliristian’s Survey of all the primary Events and Periods of the 
World, from the conimenccmciit of History to the conclusion ef 
Prophecy Foolseip8vo. 7s. 6 J* 

The New Annual Register foi 1810. Svo. iL 

LAW* 

A practical Tieatise on Pleading in Assumpsit. By E. LaWel 
esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister of Law. Royal 8vo. lA 1 Is* 6d* 
A Dictionary of tlie Practice in CiVil Actions in the Court of 
King’s Bench and Common Picas ; together with practical Direc- 
tions and Forms, distinctly ananged under each Head. By Tho- 
mas Lee, of Gray’s Inn. 21s. boards. 

'^The Speech of W. Frankland esq. in the House of Commons, od 
the several Bills for making Alteiations in. tlie Criminal Law. 3s. 

Doubts Upon* the Reasoning of Dr Paley, relative to, and Observ* 
•n the Crim. Law. By K. G. Arrowsniidi. 4$. 

Tht Debates, daring the last Session of Parliament, upon the 
Bills for abolishing the Punishment of Death foi Stealing to the 
Amount of 40s. in a Dwellinghoiise; for Stealing to the Amount 
of 58. privately in a Shop, and for Stealing on Navigable Rivers } 
widi die Pebatii on the Erection of Penitentiary Houses* By B« 
Montagu esq. Ss. ^ 

l"he Maltster’s Guide ; containing the Substance of the several 
Eaelie and Regulations to which Maltsters are subject 6s* 
The Ikuleit and Orders of the Courts of King’s Bench and Qqiin# 
jfton Ptejs, faiftt t^rinity Term, 2d James 1, 1604!, to JHilatjrTemib 
ffL$t Oeov III* Inclusive. CoUeetwI and arrauged bjr ft* Peju 
fock, of Gray’s Inn* 7s* Cd. 





An Essay on Aquati^^igl^tSp o/0>e^Y ^ t 

the Property of, $oU f^rcKlui^fd by AJilavio^ &C- Bj; | 

A Treatise pn t{^ JQankrupt, iqp 

in die (^urte of J^w and Equity^ dai^ ^ 
the Statutes and Orders in BaAhri^tcy. &|r¥raaae^t 
esq^v byo. _ . , > j m * 




land, in a l^nes of Qnesuons to which the Sto^t is bis 

own Answers, by reading thet^orfc, By Ban^jun 
ncrTemplCf Stjuident-at-Law. ^^vo. 8^ 

The Statutes of the Aealm, printed by Command of hi^ 
in pursuance of an Address of the House osf Cornmomujl^m 
nal Records and authentic Manuscripts^ Voh.L 
A new Edition of Vattcl’* Law of Nations l8i.^', * 

The Trials of the Rev. R. lipghajib Curate •|a$< 
sex, on a Charge of sending an Incendiary Letter* and ite^ng F^re 
to his Dwelling House ; taken in short*hand by Mr Adamty ^y or- 
der of the Directors of the Union Fire, Office. Svo^ 

, ailSCBLLAIiXQUa- “ , ^ ' 

Essays on the Superstititms of the Highlanders nf Seotlaii;^ I to 
which are added, TnnsIatioQs from the Gael{c, anc^ 
nected with those formerly poblisheA .By Mfs* Giant oUaggan. 
2 vol. 12mo. 12t< ^ 

A Cockney’s Adventures during a Ramhle into the Country- .'By 
J.W.Coyte. ls.6d* v ^ > 

An Essay on Human Consciousness, .contaminS; toig|raQ^tew 
of the Operations of Mind, sensual and in^ectuaL By* Jfohn 
Eyantr 4|}o# !/• 1 Ij- 6d* ^ ^ i* i • " 

The Polls for the Election of Chmuellor oti^a yniversity of Cam- 
bridge, on Tuesday, March 88, 1811 1 aod^wt oLReprestattatiye 
in- Parliament for the University, on Wednesday, M«rw,87,, 1811. 
By John Beverly, M. A. 2s. ^ . , * . , 


science, alias tamm witnout v:onscwnce. sy a. rnc^t^ 
Essays on Mao, delineating hit Intellectaal and Moral Q 
By'fhomas Flilch. 12mo. 6t. ' 

A Catalogue, containing* a CoUectiiH) of Madieinadc^ 
so)>hical and SoantiCe Jipidm for 1811, in yanouajanguilil 
cient and modem. ^ « 

Aaalysi»MCDim»grDaiMing,dykhJitt]n«y^ aldj«^,| 

r^vements, consisting c^ai.gnat,nuinbcr of 

entise new Reels, and a plan ^ eomiwsjjBtt^ayT b i ^ Im 

imo^ne^e Numb^ ^ 

ttkfie£nq«wtte of the BtdlJRb^ By /• Wils^a^ini^ 
the Opera Houses. 

Engravings en Weod byiBrirrytmot 9Vo. ^ Iw, ^ 




* *i/ 
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Nonvelle Methode Suis$e» pour tenir les Lines en partie double. 
Par I. Isler. 4to. \L Is. 

The Insurance Guide, to which are added Concise Tables of Dis* 
counts. 8ro. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Sketches of the present Manners, Customs,, and Scenery of Scot, 
land ; with incidental Remarks on the Scottish Character. By Eii- 
aabeth Jsabella Spence. 2 voL ISimo. 12$. 

The Works of Beilby Porteus. D. D. late Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don, with an Account of his IJfe. By the Rev. Robert Hodgson, 
A. M. F. R. S. Rector of St. George's, Hanover Square ; and onv' 
of the Chaplains in Ordinary to his Majesty. 6 voK Svo. 2L hs. 

Tables for the Purchasing of Estates, Freehold, Copyhold, or 
Leasehold, Annuities, &c. and for the Renewing of Leases, held 
under Catliedral Churches, Colleges, or other Corporate Ikxlies, for 
terms or years certain, and for lives. By W. luwood, Aichitccr 
and Surveyor* 7s. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 1809. 2 vol. Svo. 1/. Is. 
Columbanus ad Hibeinos, No. IV. 4$. 

An Essay ta Explain the Cause of Gravity, with other interestinn- 
Matter. By J. Hamstcad, psq. Ss. 

An Account of the Mode of Roofing with Paper, used at Tew 
Lodge Farm, and other Places. By J. C. Loiulon. Svo. 2s. (>d. 

A Report upon the Herculaneum Manuscripts. By John Hay- 
ter, A. M. royal 4to. ll 8s. 

The Cabinet of Entertainment, a new and select collection of 
Enigmas, Charades, Rebuses, &;c. 5s. 

Ine Cambridge University Calendar for 1811. 5s. 

The Beacon Light, or occasional Researches in Politics, Miirals, 
Literature, &c. No. I. to IV. 6d. each. 

A Commentary on the Military Establishments and Defence oi 
the British Empire, Vol. I. By the Hon. Henry Augustus Urlfon, 
Colonel of his Majesty’s 101st, or Duke of Yotk^s liidi, Regiment; 
of Foot, and a Member of Parliament for tlie County of Mayo. 
Svo. pp. 350. Four plates. 10s. 6d. 

Observations on Mineralogical Systems. By Richard Chovenix, 
esq. F.R. S. etc. Translated from the- French, by a Mernlnr oi 
the Geological Society ; <o which are now added, Romaik-. b/ 
Mr Chevenix on the Reply of M. Ditubuisson to tlie above Ob^eiva- 
tions. Svo. 5s. 

The Case of Peter Finnerty, esq., including the Extraordinary 
1. aw Proceedings against him, his unparalleled Treatment in JJn- 
coln Gaol, &c. See, 5s. 

The New Young Man’s Companion. By John ITornscy. 4 s. 
Kearsley’s Tax Tables for 181 L Is. Gd. 

Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1809. 1 6$. 

Letters to John Aikin, on his Volume of Vocal Poetry : and on 
Ills ** Essays on Song Writing ; with a Collection of such English 
Songs as are most Eminent for Poetical Merit. Pnbl o^igb 
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nally by lumsclf in the year 1772, and republished by R. K, Evans, 
in the year 1810. By sTames Plumptre, B. D. fellow of Clare Hall, 
'Cambridpro. 1 'inio. 9s. 

Two Letters from Thomas Falconer, A. M. of Corpus Christi 
<r.olle] 5 :e, Oxford, to the Editor of the G^’ntleman's Map;a/.*nc, on 
the Articles in the Edinburgh Review, relating to tlie Oxford Strabo, 
^vo. 1 5 . 

Salmagundi ; or the Whim- Whams and Opinions of Launcclot 
LangsufF. 2 vol, 12mo. 12s. 

An Account of the Measures adopt^'d for Suppressing the Prac- 
tice of the Systematic Murder of Female Infants by their Parent^. 
Edited with Notes and Illustrations, by E. Moor, F. L. S« 4to. 
IL 10s. 6d. 

Further Inquiries into the Changes induced on Atmospheric Air, 
by the Germination of Seeds, the Vegetation of Plants, and the Res- 
pit ation of Animals. By Daniel Ellis. Part II. 8vo. Os, 

Idiouglus oa the Cause of Evil, Physical and Moral, By H. V . 
.lovctt, 5s. 

7'he urflector, No. II. 6s. 

An Ersay on Knovrhdge, being an Attempt to Establish its Go • 
ncral Character, 3s. 6d. 

WCMCTNF, si/riGEnv, kc. 

A Treatise on Surgical Anatomy, Part L By Abraham Colles, 
one of the Professors of Anatomy and Surgery in the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons in Ireland, 8vo. 

Commuuicatioiis relative to tlie Datura Stramonium, or Thorn 
Apple, as a relief or cure of Asthma. Addressed to the Editor of 
I he Monthly Magazine, Many of them never before published 
With a coloured Engraving of the Pla:it. 3s. 5d, 

The Medical Monitor. By E. Senate, M. D. Part I. 4s, 

Surgical Observations on Tumours and Lumbar Abscesses. B} 
John Al)crnethy, Assistant Surgeon to St Bartholomew's Hospiiril 
8vo, Gs. 

A Collection of Treatise* on the Effects of SoMunar Influence in 
Fevers, with an Impzoved Method of Curing tJicm. By Francis 
Balfour, M. D, 8vo. Second FwUticn, 10s. Gd. 

A Letter to Dr James Gregory rf FJinhurgh, in consequence of 
cMUin printed papers, onritleJ, ‘ The Vij»cr .md iJie File,’ — • There 
IS Whdom iu Silence ,’ — * Au Old Story/ 5:c. whi^h have late- 
ly distributed by him. By Andrew Duncan sjuior, M. D. Sc P. 
Svo. 5s. 

A Letter to Dr .lones, on the Comporition of the E;iu Medicinalc 
d’Hasson. lly James i^ioorc, M, R. S. &c. ‘Js, 

IVacUcal Remarks u[> m Insanity, wiih a Commentary on Dis- 
•ections of ih.' llraius td Maniacs, By BugMi Cr^nvtlicr. 9s. 

Pniclicid Obseivailouj on the Sclcrv;ccle, and other Morbid En- 
largements of the 'iesticle ; also on the Cause and Cure of the A- 
cute, the Spurious, and the Chronic Hydrocele. The whole illus- 
trated by Cases, 5cc. By 'Ihom.is P.i'5i.cUn, Surgeon to Christ’*. 
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Hospital and the Foundling* and Asbistant-surgeon to St Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital. 7s, 6d. hoards. 

An Essay on some of the St^Kjjcs of the Operation of Cuttincr for 
the Stone, lllustraced with an En«r‘iving. By C. B. Tyre, F. R S. 
iJvo. ‘2s, 

The vSun;ical Works *{ John Abeinothy, F. R. S. See. Sec . — On 
Cqrstimtional Origin and 'rreatineut of Local Diseases, — Aneu- 
I isOi,*- -Disease* icseinhling Syphilis, and Diseases of the Un'thra, — 
On Ipjuiios of the Head, — Miscellaneous Subject*, and Lufhbar Ab- 
SCs^Si 3. ‘2 s'ol. i^so, 1 /. Gs. 

UiLqiil iiions in the History of Medicine; Parti exhibiting a 
\ io.\v ul i'nyMc. .is observed to dounsh, during lemDte pciiods, in 
I’hiiupe and Uie East. IJy Richard iVlillar, ]\I, D. Part 1. 8vo, 8s, 

^'OV£Ib AM) ROM.lNCES. 

Seh^Coiirrol ; a Novel. 'I’hird Cilitioiu vol. post 8vo. 1/. 4s, 
iiA I'lise de .Icricho. Par Mad. Colt in. *2s. 6d. 

(Jjth.i ; or Mennurs of the Wurtxburg Family. 2 vol. ISs. 

The Spirit ot die Bock ; or IMcnioiis of a Great Personage. 8 vol. 
1 2fno. ] 

^Thc rmjvre of Niirs, or the Rights of Woman; an Utopian 
®tomrncc. By J imcs l.a\s^ence. 4 vol. foolscap 8vo, H. 2s. 
Falhi:rle.ss Fanny. By Miss Edgeworth. 4 vol. 1/. 

Tlie I’asdons. By Rosa Matilda. 4 voh 21s. 

'flu By Piomingo, a Headman and Warrior of the 

'',rii‘copni'(<‘c Nation, (h. 

l)e’«po‘tiin ; or the Fall of the Jesuits. 2 vol. post Bvo. 12s. 

Ml Rail h de Blgod, a Romance of the lyiu century. By Edwin 
U ore, 4 vol. 21s. 

The AV'^clsh Mountaineers. By Mrs Mawer. 2 vol. 8s. 
Rli/discl ; or tlic Devil in Oxfbrd. 2 \c>l. 10s. Gd. 

'[’iiihks I to Myself; a Sciio, Ludicro, Tragico, Comico Tale. 
WiiLtcn bv Tliinks 1 to Myself Who. 2 vul. 10s. 6d. hoards. 

Ti'e Old Faniil) Legend ; or one H'ldrand and two Marriages. 
By .Umc, Non is Brown, author of a Winter’s Tale, Setiettmade 
Public, Sic. 1* vol. 21s. boirds. 

Mortimer Hill ; or the Labourer’s Hire. By Mrs Biidger Blue^ 
mantle, 'ir.thor ot the Three Old Maids, See. Sec, 4 vol. 2 Is. 

Fiiz-Edward ; or the Cambrians. By Emma de Lisle, author 
of a Soldier’s Oir.piing, ^"c. 8 vol. l^'*. 

The British Soldier and Sailor, their Families, and Friends. 

2 vol. 1 ‘2s. 

Men to V i ; or Ann dr of Guilt. By A. Hamilton. 2 voL lOs. 6d. 

poci KY 

The Vision of Don Roderick ; a Poem. By W alter Scott, Esq. 
Dcrny 4to. 1.5s ;--ioyal4lo. 30$. 

poems, hy Mi.s D. P. Campbell of Shetlauth Foolscap 8vo. 
Poems, by Ln utchaiit Charles Gray of the Royal Marines. Fool- 
scap 8 VO. 6s. ; — pcsi 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Li 2 
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Mary Queen of Scots, ai^l other Poems, &c. By Margaretta 
\s edderburn* 6s. 

Nobility ; in imitation of the Eighth Satire of Juvenal. 4s. 

The Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith; with Remarks, at- 
tempting to ascertain, from local observation, the actual scene of 
Uic Deserted Village. Embellished with Seven illastrattve Engrav- 
ings, by Mr Aitken, from drawings taken upon the spot. By the 
Uev. R. H. Newell, B. D. Fellow of St John’s College, Cambndge. 
4to« 21s 

The Campaign in E^ypt. A Poem intended to celebrate the va- 
lour of the British Military and Naval Forces employed in the Ex- 
pedition to Egypt. By Constantine Williamsr 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Poetical P istimes By James Fitrgerald. 8vo. 7s. 

The Beauties of Carlo Marki Maggi paraphrased. By Marianna 
StaiLe. 1*9. 6d. 

Psvche , or the Legend of Love, and other Poems. By the late 
Mrti Elenry Tighe. 4to ]/. 11s. 6d. 

Regretful Remembrance, and other Poems. By Eugenio. 3s. 6d. 

Dc Salkeld, Knight of the White Rose, a Tale of the Middle 
Ages. By the Rev. Geo. Warrington. 4to. If. 11s. 6d- 

The Remains of Joseph Blackett ; consisting of Poems, Dramatic 
Sketches ; the Times, an Ode ; and Remains of bis Life. Edited 
by Mr Pratt, and published for die benefit of his Orphan Child. 

2 vol. 16s 

The Age; or Consolations of Philosophy. Part L By Tristram 
Simple. 3s. 

The Sabine Farm. By R. Broadstreet, Esq. 9s. 

CiMtos the Third and Fourth of U^e Plants, a Poem. By WilHam 
Tighe, K^q. With Notes and Observations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Somci'et, a Poem. By Francis Webb, Esq. Demy 4to. 4s. 

Metamorphoses of Sona, a Hindu Talc. With a Glossary, de- 
scriptive of die Mythology of the Sastias- By John Dudley, Vicar 
of Sileby, Leicestersliire. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

POJ ITKS & POLllICAJL ECONOMY. 

A {.etter to Henry Brougliam, Esq. M. P. on the subject of 
Reform in the Representation of the People in Parliament. By 
Wilham Roscoe, Esq; 8vo. 6d. 

Sur la Banqiie de France ; les Causes de la Crise quelle a eprou- 
veo les tristes efflets qui en sont resultcs; et Ics mojens d^cn prevenir 
le retour; avtc une Theone dcs Banques Rapports, fait en ce Cham- 
bre de Commerce par une Commission Speciale. Recommended to 
die perusal of those who take an interest in the Bullion question. 4s. 

Proposals, with die Measures and Plans detailed, for Rectifying 
Public Affairs and Private Grievances, and instituting the Happy 
und: Divine Order of Things intended for Mankind; or a Self-evU 
^nt Practical System of Political, Individual, and Commeicial In- 
terests, whereby the greatness and felicity of the British Empire may 

consummated at present, and rendered permanently secure. By 
George Edwards, Esq. M. D* 2 vol. 8vo. 1/. Ha 64. 
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A Letter addressed to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent on 
We>t India Affaiis. By a British Planter 2s. 6d* 

Naeal £conoiny» exemplified in Conversations between a Member 
•of Pariiament and the Officers of a Man cf War during a Wmter^s 
Cruise. Ss. 

The British Constitution analyxed^ by a Riiference >to iti> History ; 
By a^ Summary or Detail of its most Salutary Laws ; and by a 
Sketch of die Govemmefit ofCrreat Britain^ as a Monaichyt Peer* 
age, and Democracy , with their conjoint or separate Prerogative^ 
and Privileges. 2 vol. 12mo. 16s. 

-*n Inquiry into the present State of the Influence of the Ciown, 
and the Expediency of a Parliamentary Reform. By John Ranby, 
Esq. 2s. 6d. 

"rhe Expediency and Practicabilicy of the Resumption of Casli* 
Payments by the Bank of England By T. L. Towers. 

A Short Investigation into the subject of the alleged su;.»erHuous 
issue of Bank Notes, the High Price of Bullion, -and the unfavour- 
able State of Foreign Exchanges. Is. 

Furthei ‘Observations on Bullion and Bank Notes ; with Rem irks 
on some of the late Periodical aud other Publications on tlie same 
subject. By Jolin Theodore Koster, Esq 2s 
Observations on the present State of die Currency of the Bink cf 
England. By the Earl of Rosse. 3s, 6d. 

Reply to Mr BosanqueTs Practical Observations on the Repent of 
the Bullion Committee. By David Ricardo. 8vo Is. 

Further Observations on the Siibj* ct ol the supposed Df'orecia- 
tion of the Currency, and die Causes of the Dinnnuuoa of the V*- 
lue of Money.. By Robert Wihon, Esq. Hv >. 2s. 

A View of the Comparative State oi Gieat Britain a 'd France in 
181 1. Preceded by Observations on the Spiiit ind Measures of the 
successive Administrations since the decease of ivli Put, iii Tai uary 
1806. 6s. 

Substance (jf the Speech of the E^il of narr-»wur, vMivoretl m 
the H luse ol Lords, M'liuiav. Juno 18th, ISIO, upmi i •\ii‘e lu 
the Approptiarion Act, for granting the *»um of JOO^OOO/. ioi the 
Relief oi the Poorer Ciergy. 

Tlie Theory arf* Money ; oraPiuncd Inquiry into the present 
Stu*" oi the Circulating Medium ; with JonsidiTarmns on the B.i k 
of England, on tts origtn.il Charter and Constitntinn, and on us 
pusciit Measures, and the Effet ts of those Measures on the Condi- 
tion of die United Kingdom 2b. 6d. 

Papers 'on Toler ii'on. By the Rtv. ChristopIiPt WvviU. 6s. 

Rem iiks »n th.» F ulnre of Loul SidmoiuL'd T T, aelatn ^ to Pro- 
testan* Dissv^nters. Is. 

An lutroduevion to the Study of Poh'ic.il Economy. B) D. 
Boileau. 8 v 4 . qs. 

Sketches''! tl.i Intern il Siite of Fi nice. Ti.'inJ.ued irom lha 
r'lrhrin.d of M. Faber. 8vo. Gd. • 
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The RSi^ht of the People to Frequent and New Parliaments ; 
with an Appendix^ conuining Copies oi the Triennial and Septen- 
nial Acts. 2s 6 d> 

The Exportation of^ Cotton Yams proved to be the real Cause of 
the Distresses of the Manufacturers. B 7 W. RadclifFe. Is. 6 d. 

A Letter to Lord Sidmoutb on bis late Bill. By I'homas Bel- 
sham. 2 s. 

Remarks on the Resolutions of the Protestant Dissenters. Is. 

The Substance of two Speeches of Mr Cannings on the Bullion 
Report. 2 s. 6 d. 

A Letter to Francis JeiFrey> esq. By an Anti reformist. 2s. Gd 

Lord Somers’s Tracts. By Walter Scott, esq. Volume the Fifth 
(to be coniinued quarterly, till completed) of a new edition, with 
valuihle additions, and two supplementary volumes. 410 . 5/. 3$. 

Speech of the Right Hon. W. W. Pole, March 3d, 181 i, upon a 
Motion of the Right Hou. G Ponsonby, relative to the Conduct of 
tlie Iiish Goveinment. 2 s. 6 ’d. 

A Letter to Sir J. Sincliir, Bart, on the Report of die Bullion 
Committee, including a Letter to Sir C. Pnce> liart. M. P. on the 
same «»ubject. By J. AI. Siordet, merchant. 2 s. 6 d. 

Defence of Abstract Currencies, in Reply to the Bullion Report 
and Mr Huskisson. By G. WiUon, esq. F. R. S. 4s. hd. 

A Letter to J. T. Kostcr, esq. In winch the Arguments used 
by that Geniltnian to dmionstra^e that Oink Notes aie not depre- 
ciated, are conbidticd and lefui^'d. 2 s 6 d. 

ThciUglu> on tl.e Dangeious lVnd>iKy tf employing Foieigncr*!, 
and of allowing them to in Great Britain. Is. 6d. 

'IHLOlOOy. 

Sermons by S.i-nnd Ho»slc>, LL, 1 ), Lite Lrnd Bishop of Si 
Asaph. Second Ldition. In one voliiine. 8 vo. i4s. 

Reaeniption; 01 , a View of the Rioe and Progiess of the Cbii 
dan Religion, from the Fall of Adiiii to its complere E'^taolislimeni 
under Constantine. Bv die Rev. Montagu Pennington, M. A. Vi 
car of Nortbhoum, in Kent. o. 7s. 6 d. 

Christian Researches in Asi«i , with Notices of the IVanslaiion oi 
the Scriptures into the Oriental Languages. By the Rev. Claudni. 
Buchanan, D. D. late Vice-Piovost of the College»wf Fort William 
in Bengal. 8 vo. 7 s. ; royal paper lOs. 

The Nature and Perpetuity of the Influence of the Holy Spirit ; 
a Sermon delivered at the Monthly Association of Congregational 
Ministers and Churches. By William Bengo Collyer, D. D. 2 s. 

The Worka of Thomas Seeker, LL. D. late Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbuiy. With his Life, by the late Bishop Porttus. C^vol 
8 vo. Si. 9s* 

Sermons on the Person and Oilice of the i^edeemer, and on the 
Faith and Practice of the Redeemed. By William Jesse, A. M. 
^vo. 8 s. 

A Serin n pretclu'd at Whitediapel, on Surda\, Feb. lOtb* 1811 
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for the benefit cf the Charity Schools in that parishf conducted on 
the ^ys^em of Tjt BeU. By the Rev. T. G. TayloTf vicu of Ded- 
ham, Ksiox. Is. 6d, — or 15s. per doaen. 

A Plain Statcm'ncof some of die important Principles of Reh- 
gicm, as a preservative against Infidelity, Enthusiasm, and Immo- 
rality. i>y the Rev. Thomas Watson. 8vo. 6s. 

Ceytais I Principles in F vanson's Dissonance ot the Four Evange- 
lists, S:c. examined in Eight Discourses delivered bcifore the Uni- 
VLTsity <jf 0\f ird, at the Bampton Lectures, in tdlU. 10s. fid. 

-La Liruigie ou homnulaire des Prieres Publlqu*.s, selon Ihisagt- 
de PEglise Anglicane d'apres le demiere Edition de 1806. Par S. 
Wanostrocht, LL. D. ; et ^naintenant r^digee par ^'lu*op]l. Abausit, 
Pasteur do PEglise Conformiste de St Marlin Orgars, Cannon- 
Street. 4s. fid. 

Sermons, Chaigcs and Ti^cts, now first collected into one Vo- 
lume. By Shills, Bi»h op of Durham. 8vo. ‘>s. 

otilctUTes on h: ^lcT'i chieHy relating to the EstabhsheJ Rehgloi 
and Clergy. Ji} t* c Reverend Josiah rhorn is .^s. 6d. 

A Coulee of l^eL tines, conta'mne: a Description and Systfm'fic 
Arrange iient cif the stvci.il Branches ot Divi.nty. By Hex here 
Ma-sh, D l>. F K. S. Pa-. IL iis. 

Tnu Discourse' on the NaiM'", l^esign, U es ard Histoiy, of the 
<^}rtiirTite oi Baptism, with a Preface. Ly Ji^sliua Toulmri, 1). 1). 

J . oil 

1 ^votlonal nd Doctiinal Extracts from Epi>lles of rlic }i iiL' 

• ceiings la LonJf a ot the I*e( pie caUed ^uikers, li ni IbTS to 
‘{> 10 . 

i <’r 1 <■ hy.thc Rev. R. Polvihel'*. lOs. fid. 

^ 'riit Pxposiluai of rile Cl red. By .h hn Peirscn, 1) D. Bishop 
of M f s:c.r. Abridge I f )r the Use of Young IVisou* ot h« ih Seves 
By the R^v. C. Burney of Giecnwicli, l.L. 1). 1. C \ icar of 
IBniK.d, hs. 

A h *ct Nai. it’ve i/f the Rise and Progress of the indepcndoni 
uuh It NtMpnrt-P, gnell, now uuder the pisLoial caic of the Re* 
11. ami T. P. L ill. ‘A. 

Stnno'^s by the Rev. T. Jorviis. 8vo. 10s. fid. 

Miisionary Anecdotes, exh.biting, in numerous instances, the Ef 
fici-y of the Gospel m the Conversion of the Heathen. By G. Bur 
der. 1 2mo. 5s. 

Religious Liberty the OiTspring of Christianity; a Sermon preach- 
ed at Worship-Stieet, June 4*. I8ll, before the Annual Assembly ol 
the Generil Biptiats ; to xiliich are subjoined, the Schedules of Lord 
Sidmoiuii's Bill, together v.ith the Resolutions, both of the General 
Body of Dissenting Ministers in and fibout the Cities of London and 
Westminster, and of tin* Deputies for protectLog the Civil Rights of 
the Protestant Dissenters. By John Evans, A. M. Is. fid. 

popular Essays on Right and Wrong. An Attempt at a Ration** 
al Series of Inquiry into the Circumstances of our present Existence, 

IB Older to esublish die Object and End of our Creation. Svo. bs. 
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I'hc Traveller's Guide through Scotland and its Islands ; illus* 
tr.ited by Maps, Sketches of pleasure Tours, Views of remarkable 
Baildings, and a Plan of the Lakes of Cumberland. Fifth Edition. 

6d. 

Notices respecting Jamaica in 1808, 9^ and 10. By G. Matlii* 
son psq. 5s. 

Account of the Past and Present State of the Isle of Man. 
Svo. 10>. (id. 

Dpsciiption of Spar Cave, lately discovered in die Isle of Skye. 
By Dr Maclcay. 4 s. 

Volume the Second, Part 11. containing Cheshire — of Magna Bri- 
tannia ; being a concise Topographical-Account of the several Coun- 
ties uf ()reat Biitain. By tlie Rev. Daniel Lysons and Samuel Ly- 
s ciqi.ires, in quarto, with numerous Engiavings ot Maps, An- 
tiq*lirie<^, &c. 3/. 3s. hoaids ; a few Copies on Imperial Paper, with 

Proof JmpresJons, 5L 5&. 

The Ninth Volume oj the Antiquarian and Topographical Cabl- 
jict, containing T/O Plates. Large paper, 1/. 4*5. ; small paper, 15s. 

Thi‘ Present »State of New South Wales ; containing an Account 
i f the Agriculture and Tiade, Piicc of Piovisions, Internal Regu- 
la^iiaiG, St.itc ot Society and Mamieis, new Objects in Natural His- 
tory, itc. being a Continuation ot Governor Collins’s and other Ac- 
enunts to this time. Illustrated with four, coloured Views, with a 
Plan ol the Settlement. By D, D. Mann. In ko. 100 pages. 
,5AiSs. SJ. 

The Thames ; or Graphic Illustrations of Seats, Villas, See. &c. 
on the Banks ot that Noble River. Engraved by Cooke, from 
Drawings by Owen, 2 vol. 8vo. 3/. 3s. 

A new Histoiical and Descriptive View of Derbyshire, from the 
icinotcst Veiiods to the present time. By the Rev. D. P Davies, 
bvo. 12s. 6’d. 

VOYAGES AND JRAVjCLR. 

Travels in the Spanish Provinces of Andalusia, Granada, Murcia, 
V ilencia, and Catalonia, up to Montserrat, and also in Majorca and 
Minorca, during the year 1800. B> Sir h>hn Carr. 4to. 2l* 2s. 

An Account of Tunis. By Thomas Macgill. 8s. 
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A 

MaciiS^ description of, 205. 

JE^chylust Dr Burney’s arran^^eznent of the choric metres in the play« 
of, 156. 

African Institution, report of, 305— managers wisely direct theii main 
attention to the abolition of the slave trade, 306 — which, though 
proscribed by law, is still carried on to a great extent, tb.— p«irri* 
culars lespecting the seizure and condemnation of two contraband 
traders, 307 — bill passed making tlie traffic felony, SOS— permis- 
sion to transfer slaves from one British colony to another, a defect 
In the bill, 310— which ought to be removed, 312 — strange in- 
consistency between the language held by the African Institution 
and that of the ab 'tionists in Parliament respecting the origin of 
the felony bill, 313 — ^judgment of Sir William Scott respecting 
the capture of an American slave ship, 317 — execution if Mr 
Kodge for the murder of his slaves, 323. 

Almm on Taste, general character of, 1 — two separate objects of 
inquiry in all disquisitions on the subject of taste, 2 — but which 
must be discussed together, nb.— emotions experienced from the 
contemplation of sublimity or beauty, whence produced, 3— dif- 
ferent theories of taste, ib —beauty imputed to external objects, ac- 
cording to the author, is nothing more than their power of reflect- 
ing certain inward affections, 7— what the primary affections by 
which the sense of beauty is produced, ib — nature ot the conne- 
xion between external objects and our feelings, by w'^hich the for- 
mei become beautiful, 9— circumstances under which objects ap- 
pear sublime or beautiful, ib. — illustrated by an example, 10— 
c.iu->^s of tJie peculiarities of national tastes, 13 — of the diversi- 
ties arising from diifeiencts of education, 19 — relation which ex 
ternal objects may bear to our internal feeling*., in consequence 
nf i resemblince diey seem to have to their appropriate objects, 
23 — t bj.'cti''n, if beauty be nothing more than a leHexion of love, 
pity, or vencrition, how it comes to be distinguished from these 
sentime^its, answcicd, 25 — whence the beauties of the Grecian 
archit^'cture are derived, 3 1 .^-explanation of the origin of metri- 
cal coaipOMiion, 33 — remarks on the physical delight, which in 
some cajf’^ piocurts the appellation of Beautiful to the objects that 
produc*. It, '^5 — benefleial re‘^ulcs of the luthor’s theory, 40 — over- 
sight into w'liith most vmcis h^v<i fallen on tlie subject of Subli- 
mity, II. 
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accoia^t of Iiis discoveries^ 1ST. 

Maicjui’? of, henaT^d by General Monk, SSI. 

Jfiih ieticy hUtory of, 1 85*— mathemattciuns divided into two classes^ 
18<j — what the proper alms in the study of niarh<)niatlcs, ib- — 
account of Archimedes, 187- origin and progress of numiraiion, 
li>0<^of the formation of the Roman numerals, .Mexicans 

proceeded in their notation in a way similar to the Romans, ITI5 — 
ancient system of notation amcuig die Greeks, lb. — improved by 
Archimedes, 186— and Apollonius, 107— examples of die arith- 
metical operations of the Grecb, 198^* h 1 at radical defect of 
their system, SOS*— desciiption of the ubacub, in use aineng the 
Romans, 205— digits at present in use introduced into Europe 
from Arabia, 207— but oiiginally derived ir urn die East, 209— 
Chinese modi* of calculation, 212. 

'prris, account of the battle of, S93. 


B 

Ba^jral^ account of the state ofi under the Mohamedan government, 

Btodie on Vegetable Poisons — advantages resulting fi« m the evtdb- 
lisbincnt ot ih« R<iyal Society, "Sli ) — account of the expuiinint*! 
ot die aud'Oi, S72— propiieiy ot sacrificing animal lif* to the 
men* prauiicauoii of a lerned cuiiosity eximr.ed, 878. 

/?;wiiAnvv/i, duKe <jf, account of his retreat alter die battle ^'f \Va- 
gram, .S9'», -lud. 

Didfifnt qiustii.n, pamphlets on, 448— prom i.' or y notes of the Bank 
ot Lngl ;nd dvclaied by die House ot Commons equivalent u the 
leg’ll coui ({ the realm, ib. — m^aniog il a dcpcciateJ paper rnr- 
rency cxj'iaineu, 419 — inconverienccs that rnura aii^e in our to- 
rcign coniincrcial transactions, I*' in the ilifte’rcnce between oui 
gold ard paper cun ency, 450— causes of that difference inquired 
into, 151— wliat the effccu 1 f an unfavourable exchange, 45:5 — 
excessive isuie of Bank of England m^ces for sonxe year, past, 4 io 
cliect of upon the country banks, 457 — paper circulation issued 
by a govcM nnicnl, diough a powerful terppciary resource, oppies- 
sive in its operation, 4GI — remarkb on Lord King^s reijuisiiiori of 
payments in gold, 464 — diminution of bank paper the only reme- 
dy for the disordered state of our currency, 468. 

Jin K, !Mt, hla idea ot .'ublimity, 41. 

152 — great difficulty of the subject treated of, 
158 — misiaieaiont respecting Poison collected, 155 — various kinds 
nr verse adniittect by the auUror into his arrangement, 156 — ar- 
7 tugemert ui die metres in the Prometheus Vinctus, 157 — in the 
Septem ctintra Thebas, 159— the Persae, 166— Agamemnon, 171 
— Choephorl, 178— 'Etimenides, 177 — Supplices, 178~gr€at ob- 
icur‘i) in the listcry ot the Greek theatre, 188. 
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Campaigns 1809, 392— account of* the battle of Aspern, S95— 
retreat of the Duke of Brunswick, 396 — Tyrolese insurrection, 
398 — reflexions on the part uken by Britain in the jrnporl.int e- 
vents then passing on the Consent. 40^i — cpi}it of Austria uni- 
versally roused against the French at this* tune, 40 f- — dccisivi 
lohi which a proper dcstinatn * of our : >c-e might have then 
given to the W'ar, 407 — documents, shown in vhat manner 
Austria expected enr coc)peralion, 416 — del ly r.ccasioncvl by th«‘ 
incredible orders under which c u Uiinisler Vienna acted, 

— oy his removal, and llie private quaruls between the members 
oi our cabinet, 

Cano^ Alonzo, a Sp-^nish artist, account of, IM-. 

Catholic wf'isliip, remark:> on, 

Caverns^ remarkable, in Germany and Hungary, containing inn 
meiise quantities of bciies, 225 — all of c.irnivotous animals, 226- 

Charles XI 1. of Sw»cden employed himself in the nenthes brfoie 
FrcJer'osliall, vdth devising the means of intioducing the decimal 
scale of antl'metic into hib dominions, 213. 

Cm irr, what rhe great object of geology ought to be, according to, 

96 . 

Cuvi.r on fossil bones, 21 !« — account of the Jardin des Plantes ib. — 
diiforent impressions mnde by natural apf ear«inces on tl»e human 
mind, in different states of its improvenicnt* 215 — bones, sup- 
posed to hs.* those of giants, found in mtiny places, ib. — found lo 
bo tliose of a species of animals now extinct, 216 — b(»nes of ele- 
phants found in Germany and luly, ib. — in Britain, and even in 
Ireland, 218 — but by far most abundant in Sibciia, ib. — rhino- 
ceros found on tlie banks of one of the branches of the Lena, 
with the shin and part of tlic flesh being preserved, 219— island in 
the Icy Sea seemingly forined of the bimes of animals, 2-^0 — ic- 
mains of t)ie great animal of the Ohio, 222 — ak-cuunt of die bone 
caverns of Germany and Hungary, 22.3. 

D 

JJnij/ on oxy muriatic acid gas, 470 — experiments rchulvo to the 
combinations of potassium, See, v/ith uxygtT.e, ‘171 ; and of oxy- 
gene, &c. widi the metals of the e.ml)s, 472 — obsei vation nn die 
maimer in which oxymuiiatic gas acts in the process uf bleach- 
ing, 473 — changes necessary in the nomenclalure of that gas and 
its compounds, 475 — peculiar ermbination of it with oxygene dc- 
SCI i bed, 476. 

D 'litlcru, inquiry into the antiquity of the temple of, 41‘I. 

E 

See IlvmiUon, 

JClcphanU^ bones of, frequently dug up in ccunliics where these ani- 
mals po longer exist, 21 7* 


Eleithtas, 
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EUtiihm^ account of the sepulchres Sn the neighbourhood of, iS9. 

Exchequer^ Courts of, whence its name, 207. 

Eylau^ anecdotes of the Russian army prior to the battle of, 239* 

F 

/brrf's Dramatic Works, 275— era to which he belonged the bright* 
est in tlie history of English literature, ib.- distinguishing excel- 
lence of the authors of that period, 276 — ^style of writing assumed 
a different character from the civil wars, and the fanaticism by 
which they were fostered, 27S — French taste brought in by the 
Restoration, ib#— character of tliat school in general, 279— of 
Dxyden, 280— Addison, Pope and Prior. 281 — I'homson, Young, 
Cowper, &c. 282 — Southey, &c. Scott and Campbell, 283 — pe- 
culiarities of the old English dramatists, 285— remarks on the 
present author, 288 — extracts fiom, 289. 

Fiiedlandy account of the battle of, 254*. 

G 

CerberU a monk of FIcury, introduced the Arabic digits into Eu- 
.o|e, 207. 

Ci bomi sutjoosed to be those of, formerly dug np, 215. 

C/tht, Mrs, on i ighlandci», 480 — character ot her former writ- 
ings, lb. — wh it the object of the present work, 48'>— circum- 
stantes which bav». depressed the character and manners of the 
Ifwi-i orders m lodern tnres, 184— causes to uhich the lofty 
sfint of tlielPghla* di^rs may be ascribed, 490— striking examples 
of *heix »up* rstitions, 196— changes produced by the soutkeine- 
ducal ion and fimltiplied wants of their chieftains, 505— transla- 
tion i>f a modern Gaelic p lem, 505. 

H 

ffamdfonh iEgyptiaca, 435- peedtarides of the ancient inhabitants 
of Egypt, i — author visits riie B ihr Jusuf, and the island of 
Philoe, 137 — endeavours to discover the celebiated observatory 
of iSyent, 438 -account of i’ " sepulchiis neir Eleithias, and the 
great temple of Esne, 439 — remarks ncerning tin tomb ot ^ »sy- 

inandias, 440 c<*njt elutes concerning the age of several of the 
Ei^yptian structures, 441 — our treatment of the Mamalukes 
censured, 41-3. 

flc^ivood^s Vindication of Mr Fox’s History, 325 —motives that ac- 
tuated Mr Rose in his attack upon that work inquned u tis '>26 
— he accuses Mr box falsely <f ipprovmg the murfer ol Charles 
J. and Louis XVI. .328 charcres made by Mi Fox against Ge- 
neral ^lork subsi intiated, 330 — misrepresentations of Mr Rose 
respecting Jamc> VI 1 \ endeavours to establish tlie Citholic re- 
ligion, ,335— and the aS lition of torture, 310. 

ftvmiSf their claim to the irivcntion of the numeral characters 
Vise4 i.'i Earope, examined, 209. 
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Hadge^ Mr^ executed for the repeated mordtr of his dave$» S*3« 

H(^er^ the Tyrolese chief, account of, l-OL 

HutnCf Mr, influence of the personal character of the King on the 
govemmentf a defect in our constitution, according to him, 46« 

H^der Ali usurps the government of Mysur, 351. 

I 

JacoVs Travels m Spain, general character of, 1 ^—account of the 
massacre of Don Solano, 125 — remarks on tlie state of the govern- 
ment in Spain, 128 — account of the town and district of Xeres, 
131 — of ^e convent of Lebrixa, 132 — of Alonzo Cano, a Spa- 
nish artist, 133— portrait of Count Altantira, 136— description of 
the Junta’s government, 137 — remarks on the Catholic worship 
and religion, 138— power of the Inquisition not eatinct in Spain 9 
140 — manner of collecting die tithes in Andalusia, 141 — descrip- 
tion of a painting by Murillo, 142 — striking picture of the state of 
public feeling at Cadi 7, immediately previous to, and during the 
battle of Trafalgar, 145— some particulars respecting tJie capture 
of die tSpanish frigates, 146 — specimen of Spanish bombast, 147 — 
description of the singular town of Ronda, 148— observations on 
the inh'ibitanls and the Spanish peasantry in general, 14J) — on the 
higher orders, 150 — on the Spanish contrabandists and game 1» ws, 
151. 

li ^ Sea, island in, seemingly formed of the bones of the mammoth, 

220 . ^ 

Inquisition i instances of its interference of late, 140. 

K 

Kirkpatrick* s Account of Ncpaul — circumstance which occasioned 
the author’s vibit to, 425 — description of the country, 426 — ot 
Khtftmandu the capital, 427 — climite, 128 - inhabitants ind pro- 
ductions, 430 — government, 431 — trade, 432 — army, 433 — learn* 
ing, kc, 134. 

Knight, Mr, remaik of, on the origin of versification, 3^ — on the 
beauty supposed to reride in tints and combinations of tints, 36 — 
in what Sublimity has its foundation, 41. 

L 

Lehixa, account of the convent of, 132. 

Liberty of the press, state of, under the French directorial govern- 
ment, 98 — not essentially different from what it is with us at pre- 
sent, 100 — does not exist, in fact, but by connivance, 1 01— severe 
letter of the law prevented fxom crushing our liberties only by the 
fox bear ance of judges and ministers, 102 — juries slr'wn to afford 
a very feeble protection, ib — punishments for treason, and fox po- 
litical libels considered, 104 — remarks of Sir Vicary Gibbs ati the 
mischief arising from the uncertainty, &c. of an unwrcien law, 
107 — of Lord Esskine on special juries, 108 — law of libel at v.!- 

riance 



m 


ikBEX. 


Aug. 

nance with the sentiments of every class of men in the ltngdoin» 
100<— in what manner the lih.'rty of the press may be abusedf 115 
— French Tevolu^un, so far from arising from the freedom of 
the press, would never have uLen place had that freedom ex- 
istedi 120. 


M 

MawalukeSs insincerity rf the Btirish towards, 1- 13 —-are by them 
Vit to their fate, and of consequence exterminited by the Turks, 
44f>. 

Ahnnmoifh bones of, found in vast abundance in Siberia, &c* 218 — 
dider consideiably from those of the ehphanr, 221. 

Mrnwtrrs do Candide, ‘JB — his account of tlie state of the liberty of 
iho prfss in France during the govemmont of the Directory, lb. 

Mon/, (xeneral, accused of insulting the memory of Blait, 331— 
jnd b.*ira>ing Argyle, 331. 


N 

Isppa vL St e Ktrl patrid , 4 25. 

O 

QJ.to, hones of a huge species of animals, now ertinct, found '^n th-' 
b inks of the, 222. 

0^j/ma7idir^, remarks on the tomb of, 140* 


Paris, bones of extinct species of animals found in the plaster qui. 
ries near, 224. 

Poetica/ i:\iTdcis from Ford, 289 — from Scott’s Vision of Don Rode- 
rick, 3^3 — from Mrs Grant, 508. 

Poland, partition cb lemarks on, 233. 


Quer/er/y list of new publication^ 260, 510. 

R 

Regmttf question, influence of the personal character of the King ou 
the government, tho greatest imperfection of our constitution, 46 
— no legal pif)\ision in our constitution for the suspension of the 
reg.ll fuiiCLions by the .ihsence or incapacity of the King, 48 — 
such pov er f 'tmerly understood to be vested in the House of 
Ia>rd«, 49— but if ever it existed, shown to have become obsolete, 
50--f should, on every principle of constitutional expediency, be 
assumed by the t\kO Hou'ts of Parliament, 53-.— instances of the 
Lords and Commons supplying a defect of the royal authority, 
without the concnirence of the reigning king, .51* — laudable cau- 
tion with which they conducted themselves on these emergencies, 
, ST — bcMf appaient, * oi c'^pedicnr ard ana'ngv, though s.ot of 

right. 



Till. 
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Tight, ought to l)C entrusted with the regency in the event of the 
king^ii incapacity, 59— and with few or no re^niciions, oO— argu- 
inents foi and against nstrictions of the ro)«aJ prerog itive in the 
hand*; of a legent, 6^ — {wrt iiukUs of appointing to the regtncv — 
by hill and by ad fj I — obj<'clions to the pr tedure b^ biiU 
ib. — xiiitles and priMleges of the atsio^ frprui in anc ent times < 
— objctti rs ro the niabng aiegint by add*- s answereK 77. 

Rhimuto^s sk leton of, uitb part of the i,V*n and dedi, f«>^md n l!)*'- 
fro/en earth i the vicinity of the Lena, 

Ronda account of the town of, a.ad observations on die inhabiupts. 
] t9. 

S 

SthdU f'oinnel, gallant exploits of, 405. 

^(<fU\ Vision of l)on Roder'ck, dhadv intagci under whith it a*' 
peais, .‘i79 — story on wl ich it is foundt^d, 981 — extracts ficm, 
389— name of 8ir John Moore urpardonably omitted the «h 
thi r ni his con meinoi<viion ot ou' countrymen vs ho ha%e fv)Ugji 
or fallen in Spam and Ptntegal, 390. 

Sfdam>t Don, gov'^trnoi ol Cadiz, .iccotuu of the massacre c>l, 1"" 

Spam See Jaah. 

Mvanpan, Chinese, account of, Cl 2. 

Sytne, in vei) leinoto antiquity situated under the tropic, 43^ 

T 

I'to/algaTt account of the s^ale of the public feelings at Cadi'' at tl r 
b.i'tle<d, 145r 

Tyrolese, account of theii insurrection agonsi the French, 39*^. 

V/ 

on the Form'^tion o^ Veins, SO — improvcmcpts made on the 
bcienrc* of mincial gy hv, ^ I — p^opo^itTOll in In'- ihtory that veins 
Were oiiginally open hssurc , 8*^ — founded envirel) on a hvpothe-* 
sii cortr kIic ed b) 'in * \ o die phenomena, 83— has subj^'cted 
his tli'*ory to t t, by v Inch it is proved to be false, 86 — expres- 
sion imon-iistcK in tlic ppc.n pnrou cl the Neptunian system, 88 
— in what mannei tha niUcjuls oi veins have been introduced, 
89 — (f the son? cc of the mculllc panicles, 90 — the Wernerian 
thcoiy at variance v.ith Several of the sciences tlic best establish.- 
cd, 93 

History of Mvsor, 31 J — some particulars of the Moha- 
medan corqi csts in India, 311— city of Vejayauag ar lp uhd^> 
3t9 — usuipatiou of llydrr All, 353 — immense plundiP’wtained 
by the JSIoliamedans b> the capture of Devagheri, S55-— accoant 
of Bengal, and it under the Mohamedan government, $54^ 
— British attempt to make a permanent setilement of die reve- 
nues, 367. 


IViUun. 
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Aug. 1811, 


Wihoftf Sir Robert, on the Russian army, 230— remarks on the au- 
thor’s sources of infonnation, 231 — and style of writing, 233^ — 
he seems to justify the partition of Poland, and the occupation of 
Finland by the Russians, 234 — ^his charge against Buonaparte of 
having massacred his prisoners and poisoned his sick soldiers in- 
vestigated, 235 — striking instances of Russian courage, 239 — 
character of the different species of forces in the army. !^2 — su- 
perstition of die soldiers, and the manner oi recruiting, 214> — 
character of the officers, 24>5 — and remarks on the commissariot, 
24 G — and hospital department, 2\n — battle of Pultusk, 25^ -.of 
£ylau, 252— Fnedland, 234. 


X 

Xeres, account of the city of, 131 
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